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ADDENDA 

TO  THE 

HISTORIES 

OF 

LAMBETH  PARISH  and  LAMBETH  PALACE. 


THE  PALACE. 

IN  the  Hiflory  of  the  Palace,  at  page  i8,  Dr.  Ducarel  obferves,  that,  after  the 
murder  of  Charles!.  Lamheth  Houfiy  as  it  was  then  called,  fell  into  the  hands  ot 
Colonel  Scot,  one  of  the  regicides,  an  expreffion  which  feems  to  imply  that  the 
levellers  of  the  laO:  century  degraded  this  raanfion  from  the  old  title  of  palace.  But 
if,  before  that  time,  it  was  vulgarly  called  a palace,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
mod  reverend  owners  of  it  have  very  rarely  honoured  it  with  this  denomination, 
either  in  their  public  deeds  or  in  their  private  letters  that  are  dated  from  it.  When 
Written  in  Latin,  the  ufual  phrafe  is  in  manerio ; or  in  manerio  nojlro  de  Lambeth  \ 
and  in  Englifh,  from  my  manor,  or  from  my  houfe  at  Lambeth.  And,  though 
archbilhop  Laud  v/as  not  the  lad  primate  who  ufed  the  formal  appellation  of  our 
manor  ;at  Lambeth,  I am  inclined  to  fufpefl  he  might  be  the  fird  who  made  the 
little  change  to  Lambeth  Houfe  ; in  which  he  was  followed  by  Sheldon  and 
Sancroft;  and,  I believe,  in  their  private  correfpondence,  by  mod  of  their  fuc- 
celfors.  That  this  is  the  mod  fuitable  term  we  have  the  authority  or  Mr.  Henry 
Wharton,  who  was  as  conver-ant  as  mod  men  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  fee  of 
Canterbury.  For  he  dedicates  his  valuable  work,  Anglia  Sacra,  to  Archbifnop 
Bancroft,  ex  tedibiis  veftxis  Lambethanis,  and  in  his  obfervations  on  Strype's  Me- 
morials of  Archbhhcp  Cranmer,  he  dyles  it  Lambeth  Houfe 

Wilkins,  Concil.  Magn.  Britan,  v IV.  p.  486. 
t Appendix,  p.  258.  “ Cranmer  bore  his  paternal  coar,  three  cranes  Sable,  as  I find  by  a 

ciHte  v.nder  his  arms,  yet  remaining  in  a window  in  Lumheih  HoufeH  Thofe  arms  of  Archbifliop 
Cranmer,  remarks  Mr.  Wharton,  mentioned  to  remain  in  a window  in  Lambeth  Houfe,  together 
with  the  arms  of  the  other  Arc!)!)ifiiops  fince  the  Refonnarion,  and  placed  in  the  fame  window, 
tvere  painted  at  the  cok  of,  and  fet  nu  by,  my  Lord  Archbifhop  .Sanorolt  not  manr  rears  (ince, 

Y ' ' Ahp, 
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Abp.  Sheldon  having  repeatedly  ufed  this  appellation  it  was  with  foime  fur- 
prize  that  1 dilcovered  one  letter  dated  from  his  palace  at  Croydon,  whlcli,  like 
Lambeth',  was  no  other  than  a manor  houfe*,  but  it  may  be  accounted  for,  from 
the  addrefs  of  his  correfpondent  Andrew  OIrowfky,  archbifhop  of  Gneffen  in  Po- 
land, Pope  Leo  X.  in  the  year  1515,  conftituted  the  archbifhops  uf  tids  fee  Le- 
gates (3 ; and  in  his  grant  vefled  them  with  all  privileges,  liberties,  exemp- 
tions, &c,  that  the  Archbifnop  of  Canterbury  enjoyed  in  their  legatine  capacity. 
OlrowfKy,  who  was  archbifhop  in  1675,  wifhing  to  be  afTured  what  thefe  privileges 
might  be,  applied  for  information  to  Archbifhop  Sheldon  ; and,  as  the  Primate  of 
the  Grand  Dutchy  of  Lithuania  mentioned  his  being  at  his  archiepifcopal  caflle 
of  Lovitz,  the  Primate  of  England  might  judge  it  proper  to  notify  to  his  Grace, 
that  his  manfion  was  not  a common  houfe,  but  an  archiepifcopal  palace *f.  From 
my  poor  houfe  at  Buckden,  March  7,  1633,  Blfhop  Williams  dated  a letter  to 
Attorney  General  Noye ; and  ihofe  who  remember  Croydon  Houfe  may  be  of 
opinion  that  the  fame  epithet  was  as  applicable  to  that  edifice  X* 

Dr.  Ducarel  was  alfo  of  opinion,  that  other  prelates,  as  well  as  the  Archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  had  a variety  of  palaces  (p.  10.)  Palace,  however,  feems  to  have 
been  a term  appropriated  to  the  manfion  of  the  Bifhop  in  the  city,  that  gave  a name 
to  the  fee.  This  didinclion  is  pbrnly  marked  by  Bonner,  Bilbop  ot  London  §, 
and  by  the  executors  of  Archbifhc>p  Grindal,  in  the  reafons  offered  why  they  ought 
not  to  pay  the  heavy  dilapidations  demanded  by  Archbifhop  Whitgrift  |1  Not  but 
that  thefe  manerial  houfes,  whilit  inhabited  by  the  prelates,  might  be  entitled  to 
mod:,  if  not  all  the  privileges  annexed  to  their  epifcopal  palaces. 

Concerning  thefe  privileges,  many  obfervaiions  occur  in  the  pleadings  of  the 
caufe  between  Aichbifiiop  Cornwallis,  and  the  parifh  of  Lambeth,  on  a demand 
for  a poor's  rate.  And,  according  to  the  rep<^rc  of  the  trial,  his  Grace's  Counfel 
were  much  mifinformed  in  fome  material  circumflances  of  the  anrient  hidory  of 
this  palace  ; which  is  the  more  ftrange,  confidering  with  whom  the  inftrudions  for 
drawing  the  brief  may  be  prefumed  to  have  originated. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Hill  was  willing  10  have  it  thought  that  the  palace  was  formerly  a 
religious  houfe  ; a fuppofition  entirely  groundlefs,  for  it  w'as  no  other  than  a 
manor  houfe  belonging  to  the  priory  at  Rochefter,  occafionally  inhabited  by  one 
of  the  monks,  who,  as  bailiff,  or  fteward,  had  the  iuperintendance  of  the  farm  ; 
and  as  Lch  it  was  not  entitled  to  all  the  immunities  annexed  to  the  precindfs  of 
the  convent  to  which  it  appertained. 

* Wilkins,  V.  IV.  p.  580,  586. 

t p-  596,  597. 

X p.  48S. 

^ Given  at  iny  honfe  at  Fulham,  July  25,  1549.  Wilkins  IV.  p.  36.— -Dated  in  the  Bifhop’* 
Palace  at  London,  OiTtoi.u' 25,  155.^. — Ibid.  p.  108. 

II  Strype’s  Life  of  Giindal,  p.  293.  Palace  of  London  ; Fulham  Houfe  ; Hadham  Houfe. 

Serjeant  iHH'.  What  I lay  do  vn  is,  where  a college  is  built  upon  the  fite  of  a religious 
houfe,  whish  is  the  cafe  of  the  palace  of  Lambeth,  p,  qi. 

Finding 
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Finding  that  a religious  houfe  had  been  placed  within  the  area,  or  tradl  of 
ground,  mentioned  in  a deed,  dated  in  1197,  ferjeant  and  Mr.  Dunning  con- 
tended that  the  fa  id  area  is  the  fite  of  the  prefent  palace;  bur,  as  to  this  point,  the 
learned  judge,  'A/ho  prefided  at  the  trial,  repeatedly  fuggefted  he  had  his  doubts, 
and  wilhed  to  have  the  matter  afcertained. 

Lord  Ch.  J So  the  chapel  and  the  area  you  make  the  prefent  palace  ? 

Mr.  Serj.  Hill.  The  prefent  palace,  as  I apprehend,  if  I am -right  in  it ; and  I 
fubmit  to  you,  when  you  hear  the  evidence,  p.  94. 

Lord  Ch.  J.  Brother  Hill,  I don’t  obferve  that  you  have  connected  the  prefent 
premifes  of  the  palace  of  Lambeth  with  the  deed  of  1197. — Mr.  Dunning  faid, 
the  area  mentioned  in  that  deed  was  the  fiteof  the  prefent  palace  of  Lambeth. — Mr. 
Serj.  Hill.  It  is  highly  probable,  but  cannot  be  proved  at  this  immenfe  diftance  of 
time,  p.  1 21. 

This  was  followed  by  a converfation  between  the  Chief  Juflice  and' the  Serjeant, 
about  the  meaning  of  a pafTage  in  the  deed  referred  to;  and,  the  Chief  Juhice 
being  clearly  right  in  the  conflrudtion  of  the  words,  he  could  not  avoid  again 
quedioning  the  validity  of  the  Serjeant’s  pofition,  that  the  area  is  the  fue  of  the 
palace.  How  does  it  appear  that  the  chapel  and  the  area  is  the  ground  upon  which 
the  palace  is  built  ? 

But  that  this  chapel  and  area  were  fimated  not  Icfs  than  a quarter  of  a mile  from 
Lambeth  Palace,  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  fatisfafforily  proved  by  an  examination 
of  an  authentic  conveyance  that  followed  the  firft  exchange  made  between  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Rochefter  monks,  in  1189,  to  which  the  deed  of 
1197  alludes.  It  is  extant,  with  feven  feals  appendant,  among  the  Cotton  MSS. 
and  copies  of  it  are  infertcd  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Hiftory  of  Lambeth  Parilh, 
N®  XIV,  and  in  Regilfrum  Roffenfe  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  p.  434.  This  deed  was 
executed  after  Baldwin  had  been  compelled  by  the  Pope  to  demolifh  the  chapel 
and  college  he  had  eredled  near  Canterbury.  For,  being  determined  to  purfue  his 
plan  at  Lambeth,  he,  at  the  inftance  and  requcfl  of  the  King,  procured,  from  the 
monks  of  St.  Andrew  in  Rochelfer,  ground,  on  which  he  might  ereff  a houfe  for 
himfelf  and  his  fuccelTors,  and  likewife  edifices  for  the  prior  and  the  canons  of  his 
college.  In  the  deed,  the  fite  for  the  intended  archiepilcopal  manfion  is  deferibed 
to  be  a part  of  the  court  oi  i\\q.  Grantors,  as  marked  by  certain  bounds ; and  tw'enry- 
four  acres  and  one  perch  of  their  demefne  lands  without  the  court  were  granted  for 
the  building  of  a church  in  honour  of  the  Biihop  Thomas  the  Martyr,  and  for 
conflrudting  habitations  for  the  canons  who  were  to  ferve  therein. 

The  court  of  the  manor,  part  of  which  was  fettled  on  the  archbifliop,  imifl  here 
mean  the  yards,  garden,  and  all  the  premifes  that  are  generally  comprized  in  the 
term  Curtilage  *,  but  not  the  houfe,  which  the  monks  would  unqueftionably  keep 
as  long  as  they  continued  lords  of  the  manor ; and  in  the  deed  there  is  a claufe  of 
exception  of  the  ditches  furroundmg  their  court  and  garden,  and  of  a free  current 
to  and  from  their  mill 

As 

* The  mill  near  the  Poflern  is  noticed  in  the  Steward’s  account  in  13:1.  Kidory  of  the 
Palace,  p.  12. 
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As  Baldwin  went  to  tbe  Holy  Land  very  Toon  after  the  date  of  this  deed,  amd' 
there 'deceafed  before  the  year  iigo;  it  is  not  likely  that  he  built  a houfe  at 
]..ambeth  for  himfelf  and  his  fucceiTors ; nor  could  Hubert  want  a new  houfe,  be- 
caofe,  by  eschani^:e  for  the  manor  of  Darenth,  he  foon  became  pofTeffed  of  the 
manor  of  Lambeth,  with  the  houfe  and  all  its  appurtenances.  But  a chapel  was 
e refled  upon  the  ground  a I lor  ted  to  tbe  canons,  and  they  had  apartments  in  the 
circumjacent  area.  At  the  ddfoluticn  of  this  collegiate  body,  through  the  prevail- 
ing intereil  of  the  monks  of  Ciiridcliurch  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  the  chapel- was^ 
entirely  demolifhed,  and  the  buildings  of  the  canons  left  in  a dilapidated  Rate. 

Whiift  the  manor  of  Lambeth  was  in  the  RocheRcr  priory,  the  bifliops  of  that 
fee  were  accommodated  with  a lodging  in  the  manor-houfe,  as  often  as  their 
bufinefs  called  them  to  London  ; and  they  were  accuflomed  to  receive  from  the 
demefnes  divers  articles  of  provifion.  In  corapenfaiion  for  thefe  allow'ances,  a yearly 
penfion  of  five  marks  was  granted  to  them,  in  perpetuity,  payable  out  of  the  rec- 
tory of  Lambeth ; and  ground  was  afilgned  to  Bifhop  Gilbert  de  Glanville,  whereoti: 
he  built  a houfe  for  himfelf  and  his  fucceiTors.  The  ground  is  marked  in  the  deed, 
as  being  near  the  church  of  the  blefied  martyrs  Stephen  and  Thomas^  towards  the 
Eaft ; and,  when  conveyed  to  the  Bii'hop,  there  were  upon  it  fome  cf  tbe  di<api- 
dated  edifices  of  the  diltolvcd  college  "^.  It  was,  therefore,  a part  of  the  circum- 
jacent area,  fo  much  enquired  after.  But  v^hat  is  now  called  Carlille  Houfe  was 
the  houfe  belonging  to  the  Bilhops  of  Rocheiler,  and  is  confequently  on  the  fite  of 
the  college  of  canons  founded  by  Baldwin  'f'-;  nor,  on  account  of  its  diftance  from. 
I.ambcth  Palace,  could  it  ever  be  confidered  as  conneded  with  the  fite  of  that 
manfion.  Place  is  one  rendering  of  the  Latin  word  area,  and  the  houfe  of  the 
BiUtops  of  Rocheder  v/as  for  centuries  diftinguilhed  by  the  title  of  La  Place 

On  the  transfer  of  this  manor  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  and  on  its  being  made  by 
the  archbidiops  one  of  their  places  of  abode,  the  houfe,  with  its  appurtenances, 
was  exempted  from  the  ordinary  jurifdiffion  of  the  Billiop  of  Winchefter,  and  fo 
it  has  ever  continued.  In  antient  times  the  archbilhops  appear  to  have  aflumed.  an 
cpifcopal  authority  over  the  whole  parochial  didri(R,  of  which  they  had  the  chief 
lordfhip  i and  it  has  been  fuppofed,  upon  no  improbable  grounds,  that  of  the 
many  parilbes  in  different  diocefes,  fubjedl  to  their  peculiar  jurifditRion,  thqy 
luight  formerly  be  proprietors  ot  the  capital  manor,  though  the  ellate  was  after- 
wards alienated  from  the  fee. 

In  a deed  dated  foon  after,. by  which  Baldwin  confirmed  all  the  manors,  churches,  See.  belong- 
ing to  the  priory  at  Rochelter,  he  refers  to  the  above  cited  palfage  from  the  deed  of  exchange, 
which  he  calls  <an  authentic  writing  ; Jicut  continetur  in  autentico  Scripto  inter  ms  ct  ccdcfiam  et  pre^ 
fatos  m:nachos  inde  confetio.  Hift.  of  Parifii,  Append.  N°  XIII.  p.  20,  and  Regifc.  Roffen.  by 
-dr.  Thorpe,  p.  46- 

* See  Append,  to  the  Hiftory  of  the  Parifn,  p.  6. 

t Dr.  Salmon-,  in  Surrey,  p.  24,  concluded  the  fite  of  the  college  was  afterwards  Carlifle 
Houfe. — Pliilory  of  the  Parlth,  p.  18. 

t About  §3,  as  conclud.ed  by  Batteley  in  Caiituar.  Sacr.  p.  43, 
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Harrow  on  the  Hill,  in  the  diocefe  of  London,  is  one  of  thefe  peculiar  parifhes, 
and  Lanfranc  being,  by  death,  prevented  from  confecrating  a church  he  had  eredled 
there,  Anfelm  perfided  in  confecrating  it,  though,  atter  the  ceremony  was  begun, 
Bifhop  Maurice  fent  two  of  the  canons  of  St.  Paurs  Cathedral  with  a letter  to  the 
ArchblHiop,  cHiining  the  right  of  exercifing  this  office,  becaufe  he  v;as  Bifliop  of 
London.  Anfelm  afterwards  advifed  with  Wolflan,  biHiop  of  Worcefter,  upon 
this  quedion  ; who,  in  his  anfwer,  owned  his  not  haying  heard  that  this  caufe  was 
ever  btffiore  lifted,  becaufe  no  one  had  yet  exited,  who  was  dilpofed  to  deprive 
the  Archbifhop  of  this  power — that  in  his  diocefe  Archbifhop  Stigand, 
without  coniulting  him,  confecrated  altars,  and  even  fome  churches,  as  well  in 
lands  he  poffieffied  by  gift  from  fecular  perfons,  as  in  lands  received  by  ecclefiai- 
tical  inheritance — and  that,  knowing  this  to  have  been  done  in  the  diocefe  of 
Worcefter,  he  could  believe  it  to  be  the  pra6fice  in  other  diocefes.  Anfelm,  writes 
the  hidorian,  drengthened  in  his  opinion  by  thefe  and  other  tedimonies,  whicli 
it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate, — fecurely  followed  the  cudom  of  his  predecef- 
fors,  not  only  coniecrating  churches  without  confulting  the  bifhops  of  the  diocefes, 
but  difeharging,  by  himfelf  and  his  officers,  all  other  divine  ceremonies  in  all  his 
lands 

It  is,  however,  mod  likely,  that  this  pradice  of  the  Archbifhops  of  Canter- 
bury, though  acquiefeed  in  from  prudential  motives  by  the  Biffiops,  might  be  ge- 
nerally deemed  an  intrufion  *,  and  there  are  not  any  traces  of  its  being  allowed  in 
the  fubfequent  acquifitions  of  the  Archbiffiops.  This  unlimited  exercife  of  epifeo- 
pal  authority  over  the  Pariffi  was  certainly  not  admitted  on  Hubert’s  obtaining 
the  manor  of  Lambeth,  For  in  1197  (May  17),  Godfrey,  Bilhop  of  VVinchederj 
indituted  Biffiop  Gilbert  de  Glanville  to  the  redory  of  Lambeth,  on  the  petition 
of  Archbilhop  Hubert;  and  by  the  fame  inftrument  he  confirmed  the  grant  of  the 
yearly  penfion  of  five  marks,  that  was  by  agreement  to  be  paid  to  the  Biffiops  of 
Rochefter  by  the  Pvcdors  of  Lambeth 

To  the  deeds  of  exchange,  betw'een  Archbiffiop  Hubert  and  the  Prior  and  the- 
convent  of  Rocheder,  the  Bi-diop  of  Wincheder,  and  feveral  other  Biffiops,  were 
among  the  fubferibing  witneffes ; and,  as  Biffiop  Godfrey  did  not  make  a referve  of 
his  epifcopal  authority  over  the  church  and  panffi  of  l.ambeth,  it  may  be  reafon- 
ably  inferred,  that  he  confidered  fuch  a precautionary  claufe  as  having  a tendency 
to  weaken  an  unquellionable  claim.  Whereas,  on  the  other  part,  Hubert  feems 
to  have  fufpeded  that  his  immediate  jurifdi(ftion  over  the  church  and  pariffi  of 
Darenth,  would,  on  his  conveyance  of  the  manor,  devolve  to  the  Bifliop  of  tiic 
diocele ; becaufe  he  referved  this  fpiritual  right  in  that  church  to  himfelf  and  his 
fuccedbrs,  til!  he,  or  ffiould  of  their  liberality  grant  the  lame  to  the  Biffiops 

of  Rochedci 

* Eadmeri  Hiiloriai,  Nov,  p.  23, 

t Hilt,  of  Lambeth  ParilLj  Appen.  p.  8. 

X Hid.  of  Laaibeth  Palace,  iVppcn.  -p,  and  3,  Hid,  of  Parifii,  Appen.  p»  -3  and  .f* 

All 
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All  the  parilhes  of  the  deanry  of  Shoreham,  of  which  Darenth  is  one,  though 
fubjeft  to  the  immediate  jiirifdidion  of  the  archbifhop,  are  deemed  to  be  v/ithin 
the  dioccfe  of  Rocheder,  and  have  always  had  a connexion  with  the  diocefe.  In 
the  times  of  Pupery',  the  clergy  of  thefe  parifties  did  not  receive  the  chryfm  from 
Canterbury,  but  from  Rochefler  Cathedral,  as  the  mother  church;  and  in  the 
eiedtion  of  members  in  convocation  they  vote  for  the  pro(fl:ors  of  the  diocefe  of 
Rochefter.  But,  what  is  now  of  much  more  conf-quence,  the  adl  of  Parliament  for 
fettling  bidiop  Warner’s  will  having  declared,  that,  in  the  choice  of  widows  into 
Bromley  college,  a preference  djould  always  be  made  to  the  widows  of  clergymen 
within  the  diocefe  of  Rochefter,  it  was  agreed  by  the  truhees  of  that  munificent  in- 
flitution,  that  if  no  widows  of  clergymen,  who  were  legally  pofTefTed  of  a rec- 
tory, vicarage,  or  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  diocefe  of  Rochefter,  offer  themfelves, 
that  then  the  preference  be  given  to  the  widows  of  beneficed  clergymen,  of  fome  of 
the  peculiars  belonging  to  the  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury  within  the  diocefe  of 
Kocheder.  (Order  of  Trudees,  June  14,  1716) 

Dr.  Ducarel,  in  his  Hidory,  p.  20,  advanced,  that  Lambeth  Palace  is  within 
the  diocefe  of  Canterbury  ; Serjeant  Hill,  in  his  plea  (p.  89,  92,)  repeatedly  urged 
its  being  in  that  diocefe;  Dr.  jPorteus,  in  evidence,  (p.  99),  confidered  the  palace 
in  the  diocefe  of  Canterbury,  and  the  parifh  in  that  of  Winchefter;  and  (at  p.  loo) 
we  meet  with  this  remark  of  Lord  Chief  Judice  De  Grey — it  being  proved,  and  I 
fuppofe  incontrovertibly  proved,  the  palace  of  Lambeth  is  in  one  diocefe,  and  the 
parifh  of  Lambeth  in  another,  &c.  &c. 

However,  in  determining  this  queflion,  the  deliberate  and  explicit  averment 
of  fix  archbidiops,  that  they  confidered  their  manor  houfe  of  Lambeth  as  being  in 
the  diocefe  of  Wincheder,  is  evidence  that  mud  have  great  weight.  And  fuch 
were  the  opinions  of  Courtney,  Chicheley,  Morton,  Warham,  Cranmer,  and 
Pole,  as  appears  from  thefe  entries  in  deeds  dated  at  Lambeth  Palace. 

By  Coimney. — Datum  et  aflum  in  capella  manerii  nodri  de  Lambeth,  Winton, 
diocef  Januarii  10,  1386. — Wilkins,  Concil.  Mag.-Britan.  III.  p.  202. 

Chicheley. — ProcelTus  contra  magidrum  Tailour  in  concilio  provinciali  fadus  1419, 
Feb.  12.  Archiepifeopo,  &c.  in  libraria  fua  infra  manerium  fuum  de  Lambhith 
Winton.  diocef,  fituata^  pro  tribunali  fedente,  comparuit  perfonaliter  Willelraus 
Tailour,  &c.  Ibid.  p.  404. 

Morton. — Anno  1488,  Augufl  4.  . Coram  nobis  in  quadam  interior!  camera, 
infra  manerium  nodrum  de  Limehith,  Wintonienjis  dicecefeos  nojira  provincis 
Catuarienfis  firuatum.  Ibid.  p.  623. 

Anno  1488,  March  9. — Coram  nobis  Johanne  archiepifeopo  in  quadam  baffa 
parlura,  infra  manerium  de  Limehith,  Wintonienf.  dicecef  fuuatum  in  prefentia  no- 
tarii  publici.  Ibid.  p.  626. 

Anno  T490,  July  5. — A61a  funt  haec  omniaj  &c.  in  quadam  alta  camera  pr^efati 
reverendidimi,  &c.  infra  manerium  fuum  de  Lamehith,  Wintonienf  dicecef  Jvtuatwnm 
Ibid.  p.  634. 

Warham.  Anno  1531,  Feb.  24.  In  quodam  fuperiori  cubiculo  five  camera 
infra  manerium  revercndillimi  de  Lambithe,  Winton  diocef  fituat.  Ibid.  746. 

Craa- 
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Cranm^^'r.  Anno  1549,  Mail  ii.  ProcelTus  circa  negotia  hsereticse  pravitatis. 
In  manerio  archiepilcopi  Cancuarien,  de  Lambehith  Wintonie?i.  dicscef,  coram  revereii- 
difiimo,  &c.  Ibid.  v.  IV.  p.  42. 

Pole.  Comm^flio  legati  de  latere,  decano  et  capit.  Cantuar.  ad  dirpenfandum, 
anno  1554,  idibus  Februar.  datum  Lambethi  prope  Londinnm.  Wmtonienfis  dixeejis. 
Ibid.  p.  138. 

Pole.  Anno  15571  March  28,  dat.  Lambethse  Winton  dicecef.  Reg.  Cardin. 
Polus  leg.  Ibid.  p.  1 5c. 

Anno  I ^57.  Sacrum  Synodum-— ufque  ad  decimum  diem  menfis  Maii  proximo 
fequentis  in  cedibus  noftris  Lambethi  Wintonienf  ditveef.  tunc  celebrand.  au6loritate 
apoilolica  continuavimus  et  prorogavimus.  Ibici.  p.  151. 

Anno  1558,  March  25.  Decretum  Archicpiic  >pi  Cantuarieniis  Epifeopo  Nor-' 
wicenfi  dat.  in  raanerio  noQro  de  Lamhehith  Winton,  dlcecef.  Ibid.  p.  172. 

Inftead,  therefore,  of  faying  that  Limbeth  Palace  is  in  the  diocefe  pf  Canter- 
bury, it  is  conceived,  that  as  it  were  within  t,.  at  diocefe  is  the  more  proper  exprelhon; 
for,  the  cafe  i-,  that  not  only  Lambeth  Palace,  but  the  places  of  refivience  of  other 
bifhops,  hiuaied  out  of  their  diocefes,  whilll:  inhabited  by  the  refpe^livc  prelates, 
have  been  deemed,  by  a kind  of  fidion  in  law,  a part  of  their  dilti’cts,  in  order 
to  render  fome  of  their  piiblic  a61s  valid  The  Ratutc  of  the  33d  of  Henry  Vlll. 
cap.  31*  to  which  Dr.  Ducare*  refers  will  conrrenance  this  explanation.  It  was 
palTed  for  dilTevering  the  bilhopric  of  Chtfler,  from  the  archbifhopric  of 

Canterbury,  &c.  and  the  third  claufe  of  it  is  as  follows ; Saving  to  the  bijhop  of 
Chejicr,  and  his  fuccefors,  thit  his  tjoufe  at  Wejlcn^  being  withm  the  diocefe  rf  Co^ 
ventry  and  Lichfeld,  pall  be  accounted  and  taken  to  be  of  his  diocefe^  and  that  he 
being  refident  in  the  fume  /hall  be  taken  and  accounted  a^  ref  dint  in  his  own  dio- 
ceje,  and  for  the  time  of  bis  abode  jhall  have  jurij diction  in  the  fame  lik  wife,  as  all 
other  b pops  have  in  the  houfes  belo> to  their  fecs^  wherefoever  they  lie,  in  any 
other  hipopric  zvithin  this  realm  for  t he  time  of  their  abode  in  ihe  fame. 

By  the  adt  ol  the  12th  of  George  III.  c.  for  veOing  Ely  Houfc  in  Plolbourn 
in  his  Majelty,  there  was  a tran‘^ier  of  the  biihop  of  Ely’s  vifitatorial  powers  over 
fome  of  the  coll^sies  in  Cambridge,  to  the  new  E'y  Houfe,  wherever  it  fhould  be 
eredted.  Old  Eiy  Houfe  was  always  in  the  dioceie  of  Lfmdon,  though  the  Ejnf- 
copal  authority  of  the  bifhop  within  the  precincf  was  fu  pended  as  long  as  the 
maniion  was  the  refidtnce  of  the  prelates  of  Elp.  But,  on  its  alienation  from  t'nat 
fee,  the  bifhop  of  London  refumed  his  jurildidtion  as  ordinary.  The  clergyman, 
who  now  performs  divine  fervice  in  Ely  Houfe  Chapel,  officiates  under  a licence 
from  the  biihop  f. 

Bui 

* Hillory  of  Lambeth  Palace,  p.  20.  Though,  after  perufing  § 3,  it  is'  fubnoitted  to  the 
reader’s  conlideration,  how  far  Dr.  D.  was  w'arranttd  in  his  unqiialilied  ad'ertioii,  that  this 
flatute  Lan  b(,  th  Palace  was  placed  within  the  diocefe  of  Caaterbnry. 

f Another  point,  concerning  which  the  chief  juftice  and  the  gentlemen  at  the  bar  didcied 
in  opinion,  was,  whether  a parilh  could  be  in  two  diocefes,  Mr.  Serjeant  Hill  and  Mr.  Dun' 

nii:g 
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But  tliougb,  as  I apprehend,  the  Palace  of  Lambeth  is  clearly  in  the  diocefc  of 
Wincheiter,  yet,  from  the  time  of  its  being  annexed  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  it 

ceafed 

Tiing  contending,  and  Mr.  Bearcroft  for  fome  time  admitting,  that  no  fuch  inftance  could  be 
tlievvn  ; whilfl  the  Chief  Juftice  fnggefted  his  fa'ong  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  this  notion.  Thefe 
are  fome  of  the  palTages  alluded  to  in  the  report  of  the  trial. 

P.  8:;.  Mr,  Serjeant  Hilh  There  is  not,  nor  can  be,  a lingle  inftance  of  a parifli  lying  in 
two  different  diocefes. 

P.  92.  Mr.  Serjeant  Hill.  There  is  not,  to  my  knowledge  or  belief,  a fingle  inflance,  either 
in  any  law  book  or  a6ts  of  Parliament,  nor  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  is  it  poflible  there  ftioald 
be  any,  of  a parifli  in  two  diocefes. 

P.  100.  Mr » Bearcroft.  Gentlemen,  The  archbifhop  fights  with  very  confiderable  advantage 
indeed  ; for,  he  has  the  afliftance  of  one  of  the  moll  learned  gentlemen  of  the  profeffion,  who  not 
only  comes  to  me,  who  am  utterly  unprepared  upon  thefe  points,  but  he  has  introduced-  into 
this  caufe,  with  all  his  own  learning,  and  all  his  diligence,  all  that  could  be  feraped  and  raked 
together  by  dodtors  and  proiflors,  by  civil  lawyers,  and  common  lawyers,  in  the  courfe  of  many 
months  paft.  But,  fo  extremely  valiant  is  the  learned  Serjeant  upon  this  occafion,  he  choofes  to 
throw  out  a challenge  to  me  (I  am  afloniflied  he  fliould  let  himfelf  down  fo  low,  as  to 
throw  this  out  to  me,  who  am  fo  much  below  him  in  thefe  points)  to  produce  any  one  didtam  or 
cafe,  from  Henry  the  Third’s  time  to  this  moment,  that  will  fliew  the  reverfe  of  the  propofitiori 
lie  has  fo  mainly  depended  upon,  “ that  one  parifli  cannot  be  in  more  than  one  dipcefe  at  a time.” 
Truly,  I think,  the  learned  Serjeant  has  been  about  that  fort  of  work,  w^hich  vulgar  people  call 
“ breaking  an  egg  with  a hammer.”  He  has  taken  an  infinite  deal  of  pains  to  lay  down  that 
law,  which  certainly  no  man,  who  bears  the  name  of  a lawyer,  can  venture  much,  or  at  all,  to 
difpute. 

Lord  Chief  Juf  ice.  Do  they  fay  it  is  an  univerfal  propofition  that  no  part  in  any  parifli  can 
fubfifl  in  two  different  diocefes?  If  the  propofition  is  true,  I do  not  know  whence  it  appears,  or 
whether  it  is  made  out  as  part  of  ecclefiaftical  or  common  law.  But  if  any  fuch  propofition  is 
laid  down,  as  a true  propofitidn  and  univerfal,  in  point  of  law,  ecclefiaftical,  civil,  or  temporal, 
1 fliould  defire,  and  be  glad,  to  be  referred  to  it.  You  have  no  dry  propofition  in  law  you  can 
refer  me  to. 

Page  icT.  Mr.  Dunning.  I take  it  to  be  a matter  not  fo  much  of  law  as  ecclefiaftical  anti- 
quity. The  ecclefiaftical  divifion  of  the  bifliop  of  the  diocefe  is  co-extenfive  with  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal divifion  of  a parifli. 

Lr.i  d Chief  Jufiice.  I do  not  fay  it  is  not  fo  ; it  is  new  to  me  ; I am  not  av/arc  of  it,  I do  not 
recoHecl  any  determinations  upon  fuch  a point.  It  is  new  to  me,  becaufe  I do  not  fee  any  im- 
mediate connexion  between  the  ecclefiaftical  divifion  of  the  bifliop  of  a diocefe,  and  the  eccle- 
fiaflical  divifion  cf  a parifli. 

Mr  Serjeant  Hill.  How  far  ufage  might  overcome  it  I cannot  tell  j but  it  cannot  be  naturally 
10,  that  two  diocefes  can  cxift  in  one  parifli. 

Mr,  BearcrofH- , There  never  was  a rule  wi'-.hout  fome  exception;  though  what  has  fallen  from 
the  Bench  relieves  you  and  myfelf  from  an  infinite  load  of  law,  which,  in  feme  degree,  is  im- 
properly introduced  in  this  cafe. 

* In  this  fpeech  of  Mr.  Eearcrofi’s  is  this  pafTage, — ‘‘  A very  learned  gentleman  has  been  called  as  a witneis  upon  this 
occafion,  who,  I have  no  douhr,  has  thought  upon  this  queftion  very  much,  and  is  very  able  to  think  upmi  the 
though  he  has  thought  fit  to  give  no  opinion  upon  it.  He  has  a doubt  upon  that  cpieftion."  I cannot  coileef,  from  any 
part  of  the  trial,  the  name  of  the  gentieman  referred  to  by  Mr.  B. 


Whether 
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ceafed  to  be  a part  of  a parifli;  nor  has  it  ever  loft  the  privileges  of  this  exemption. 
This  was  the  fixed  opinion  of  Dr.  Denne,  a late  re6lor,  who,  with  his  wonted  di- 
ligence and  accuracy,  had  himfelf  fearched  into  the  rights  of  his  parilh.  And  he 
has  been  often  heard  to  declare  his  being  ftrongly  inclined  to  believe,  there  might 
not  be  another  epifcopal  precindl  in  England,  that  has  fo  well  preferved  its  extra- 
parochial  immunities.  From  examinations  of  the  parifli  books  he  was  convinced, 
that  as  the  archbifhops  had  never  been  legally  afteftcd  in  any  rates  ftridly  parochial, 
fo  they  had  avoided  paying  any.  The  only  rifque  which  he  thought  they  had  of 
being  fubjeded  to  afteftments  for  the  poor  was,  that  by,  defign  or  from  inad- 
vertency, relief  might  be  alforded  by  the  officers  of  the  pariffi  to  paupers,  who  had, 
by  fervlce,  acquired  fettlements  in  the  palace,  it  appears,  from  the  report  of  the 
tiial,  that  fuch  a precedent  might  have  been  eftabliflied  in  the  cafe  of  a porter  to 
archbilhop  Seeker  •,  and,  during  the  primacy  of  archbifhop  Herring,  a pauper 
having  applied  to  an  overfeer  tor  relief,  and  been  refufed,  Dr.  Denne  cautioned 
the  late  Mr.  Parry,  who  was  for  many  years  receiver  to  the  fee,  to  be  upon  his 
guard  in  future. 

The  following  extrads  from  the  churchwardens  accounts  fliew  that  there  was 
a mifunderftanding  between  archbilhop  Parker  and  the  pariffi,  concerning  fome 
trees  placed  without  the  church-yard,  and  which  his  grace  doubtlefs  claimed  as 
lord  of  the  manor. 

xi°  die  March,  anno  viP  Regnse  Ellzab.  1364. 

John  Hammond,  Henry  Knight,  and  Thomas  Bifacre,  churchwardens. 

The  fame  daye  & yere  ye  fd  Church-wardens  called  a veHrye  & in  the  prefence 
of  certen  of  ye  pariffioners,  whofe  names  hereafter  are  wrytten,  did  declare  there, 
that  they  had  felled  one  of  the  elme  trees  ftanding  withoute  ye  church  walle  to- 


Whether  the  inflance  I have  to  offer,  of  the  prelates  of  two  diocefes  cxercifing  a part  of  the 
ordinary  epifcopal  jurifdi^^lion  in  the  fame  parifti,  will  be  allowed  to  be  a valid  exception  to  the 
averred  general  rule,  it  is  not  for  me,  who  am  not  a lawyer,  to  decide. — But  a fmall  river  di- 
vides the  panfli  of  Lamberhurfl,  it  may  be,  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  One  part  is  in  that 
diftria  of  the  county  of  Kent  that  is  in  the  diocefe  of  Rochefler ; the  other  is  in  Suffex,  the  whole 
of  which  county  is  reputed  to  be  in  the  diocefe  of  Chicheflcr.  In  confequence  of  thiy  fituation 
of  Lamberhurfl,  the  bifhop  of  Chichefler  hi  officers,  as  well  as  the  courts,  coniiflory  and 
archdiaconal,  of  the  diocefe  of  Rochcfler,  have  claimed  and  exercifed  a power  of  granting  probates 
and  wills,  and  letters  of  adminiftration,  when  the  deceafed  perfon  had  been  an  inhabitant  of  that 
part  of  the  parifh  that  is  in  Sulfex.  A marriage  licence  from  the  bifhop  of  Chichefler,  thouah 
the  woman  might  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  fame  part  of  the  parifii,  was  objeded  to,  both  becaufe 
the  parifli  church  is  unqueflionably  in  Kent,  and  becaufe  canonical  obedience  could  only  be  due 
from  the  vicar  to  the  biflidp  of  Rochefler,  from  whom  he  received  inflitution. 

It  fo  happened,  that  the  houfe  in  which  the  woman  lived  who  was  ■amed  in  the  licence,  is 
fituated  in  both  counties ; and  it  is  apprehended  there  may  be  feveral  pariflies  on  the  borders  of 
Kent,  Surrey,  and  Suffex,  fimiiarly  circumflanced. 
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wards  the  reparations  of  the  churche,  for  which  elmes  my  lord’s  grace  of  Canter* 
burye  made  clayme  thereto.  And  for  as  muche  as  the  faide  parifhe  bathe  beene  of 
long  tyme  in  polTehion  of  ye  fame  trees,  the  faid  pariihioners  did  agree  that  y^e  church- 
wardens, in  defeiife  of  the  church  righte,  fliolde  ftande  to  the  order  of  the  lawe, 
with  my  lord’s  grace,  concerning  the  fame  trees.” 

s d 

Paid  to  Mr.  Bowyer  for  councell  when  we  were  in  controverfie  for  the: 


trees  with  my  lord  of  Canterbury’s  grace  - - lo  o 

I’m,  payd  more  to  Mr.  Bowyer  - - - 5 o 

It’rn,  for  writing  a fupplication  put  up  to  my  lord’s  grace,  Jan.  xvi.  i o 

It’m,  payd  more  for  bote-hire,  and  the  learned  councell  whether  my  lord’s 

grace  H:iould  fee  our  liger  - - - 40 


In  1627  and  1673,  the  parifh  feem  to  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  Arch- 
bifhops,  as  poirelTors  of  the  palace,  ought  to  pave  a certain  part  of  the  highway,, 
but  it  was  probably  not  allowed  by  archbifliop  Abbot;  and  certainly  not  by  Sheldon, 
though  he  voluntarily  contributed  towards  the  charge.  The  following  entries  re* 
late  to  this  matter : 

/ .f  d 

A.  1627.  Paid  for  framing  a petition  to  my  lords  grace  about  paving  the 

highvv'ay  - - - - - 018 

It’m,  for  a journey  to  Ford  concerning  ye  highway  200 

A.  1673.  The  king’s  highway  from  Lambeth  bridge  towards  Newington  Butts 
paved  ; and  the  archbiihop  contributed  50/  * thereunto,  with  this  provifo,  that  no 
claim  fhould  from  hence  arife  to  his  grace  or  his  fuccelTors  for  the  amendment  or  re- 
pair  thereof ; nor  do  they  apprehend,  that  fuch  repairs  belong  to  the  Pariui  as  a 
Parilh. 

It  having  been  fo  genera  h prafnee  for  lords  of  manors  to  build  churches  near 
their  capital  manfions,  this  affords  a Prong  prefumptive  proof  that  Lambeth  palace 
may  hand  upon  the  fite  of  the  original  manor  houfe,  though  it  may  be  venturous 
to  determine  that  any  part  of  the  Saxon  fabric  is  Pill  fubfiPing.  Dr.  Ducarel  was 
of  opinion  that  it  might  be  little  better  than  a good  manor  houfe,  (Hifh  of  Palace, 
p.  10.);  but,  as  it  was  the  place  of  refidence  of  a king’s  fiPer,  it  is  moP  probable 
that  it  wasan  habitation  fui table  to  a perfon  of  her  exalted  rank. 

The  Doclor  is  for  giving  archbifliop  Boniface  the  credit  of  being  the  PrP  foun- 
der of  the  prefent  palace,  but,  as  it  appears  tome,  upon  very  infufficient  grounds. 
In  tlie  papal  grant  to  Boniface  of  a portion  of  the  offerings  at  Becket’s  Pirine,  printed 
in  the  note  to  page  ii,  it  feems  to  be  fuggePed,  that  for  forty  years  paP  the  arch- 

* This  giP  of  ar>:hbitliop  Sheldon  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  tables  of  benefacTtions. — (Hifl. 
of  Parifn,  p.  40.) 

bifliops 
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bidiops  had  expended  money  in  repairing  and  improving  the  houfe,  though  there 
is  an  expreffion  which  likewife  implies  that  the  debts  contrafied  by  tliefe  works  were 
not  dilcharged.  This  was  notorioufly  the  cafe  refpe<fi:ing  the  great  hall  of  the 
palace  at  Canterbury,  as  Boniface  had  complained  ; and  one  view  of  the  papal 
grant  might  be  to  enable  Boniface  to  clear  off  incumbrances  at  Lambeth.  There 
is  indeed  an  allowance  to  this  archbifliop  to  rebuild  the  houfe  upon  the  fame  or 
upon  a more  convenient  fpot ; but  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  availing  himfelf  of  this 
permiffion  ; nor,  confidering  tlie  fubfequent  incidents  of  his  life,  is  it  likely  that  he 
ever  engaged  in  fuch  a work.  According  to  Wilkins,  the  papal  bull  is  dated  in 
1 162  ; and,  not  long  after  that  time,  Boniface  was  lo  cooly  received  by  the  king,  and 
perceived  himfelf  to  be  fo  obnoxious  to  both  clergy  and  laity  that  he  judged  it 
expedient  to  retire  to  Savoy  without  any  intention  of  returning  to  England.  But, 
previous  to  his  departure,  he  jcommitted  great  wafle  upon  the  eftates  belonging,  to 
his  fee,  by  catting  down  wood?,  and  granting  leafes  of  the  farms ; and,  in  order  to 
amafs  the  more  wealth  for  his  fupport  abroad,  he  exa^led  various  loans  from  his 
dependents,  and  pillaged  the  clergy  of  his  province.  ("Godwin  de  Pra^ful.  edit, 
llichardfon,  p,  96.) 

Somewhat  aflonifhing  is  it,  that  the  monks  of  Chrifl  church,  Canterbury,  fhould 
have  fo  readily  acquiefeed  in  the  papal  grant  to  Boniface  of  a fourth  part  of  the 
offerings  of  Becket’s  fhrine  for  rebuilding  Lambeth  palace,  without  flipulating  that 
no  bifhop  fhould  be  confecrafed  within  its  walls,  no  councils  held,  no  abbot  ad- 
mitted, no  orders  conferred,  &c.  for  fuch  were  the  humiliating  terms  on  which 
archbifhop  Hubert  was  to  be  allowed  to  eftablifh  a college  of  the  Prsmonftratenfian 
order  at  Lambeth.  And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  an  inadvertency  of  Dr. 
Ducarel,  who,  by  a truly  literal  tranflation  of  one  of  the  reflrifUons,  has  rendered 
the  paflage  not  only  obfeure,  but  erroneous.  In  the  original  it  is  declared  concern- 
ing thefe  canons — in  nominatione  Archiepifeopi,  cum  fedes  Cand  vaca-verit,  nunquam 
audientur^  which  is  thus  conftrued,  who  Jhouid  not,  however,  be  in  the  ?2omination  of 
a new  archbijhop,  Jede  vacante-,  whereas  the  meaning  is,  that  in  the  nomination  of 
a new  archbifhop,  when  the  fee  fiiall  be  vacant,  thefe  canons  were  not  to  have  voices. 
(Hifl.  of  Parifh,  p.^i6.) 

Whillf  the  manor  of  Lambeth  belonged  to  the  priory  of  RocheBer,  its  bifhops, 
as  already  mentioned,  often  refided  in  the  houfe;  and  with  them,  not  unfrequently, 
the  archbifhops  of  Canterbury.  It  muff,  therefore,  have  been  a manfion  large  and 

* Boniface,  writes  Somner,  (Antiq.  of  Canterbury,  p.  128.)  was  wont  to  boafl,  im  predeccjjhrs 
luilt  the  hall  at  a great  expence » They  did  ‘ivell  indeed  ; hut  they  laid  cut  no  money  about  this  buildings 
except  <what  they  borrowed:  I feem  indeed  to  be  truly  the  builder  of  this  hall,  bccaufe  I paid  their  debts, 

t Several  years  before,  Boniface’s  infolent  and  barbarous  treatment  of  the  fub-prior  of 
St.  Bartholomew’s  had  fo  ineenfed  the  citizens  of  London,  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  had  he 
not  got  to  the  river  fide,  and  efcaped  in  a wherry  to  Lambeth  Palace  ; from  whence,  as  a fafe 
citadel,  he  iffued  the  fentcnce  of  excomnuinication  againfl  his  oppofers.  ^Godwin  de  Praeful,  p,  93.) 
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commodious.  With  an  exception  to  Becket,  there  are,  I think,  traces'  of  fome 
public^  a<ft  done  in  this  houfe  by  every  archbifhop  from  the  time  the  monks  of 
Rochefter  became  poffefTed  of  it  till  its  alienation.  For  though,  in  fome  of  the 
paflages  that  'will  be  cited,  Lambeth  is  only  mentioned ; yet  it  is  fo  explicitly 
averred  in  others,  that  the  archbiihops  were  at  the  manor  houfe,  that  it  may  be  pre- 
fnmed  that  this  was  their  regular  inn  ; and  it  is  to  be  confidered  that  the  patronage 
of  the  bifhopric  of  Rocheiter  was  then  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury. 

A.  10^6,  June  14.  In  the  vrlle  of  St.  Andrew,  of  Rocheller,  which,  fituated  near 
London,  is  called  Lambeta,  Anfelm  ordained  Sampfon,  bifhop  ele6f  of  Worceiler, 
both  deacon  and  prieil: ; and  he  ordained  Gerrard,  bifhop  of  Hereford,  priefl. 
The  day  after,  the  archbifhop confecrated  thefe  prelates;  Gundulph,  of  Rocheiter, 
being  one  of  the  affifting  bifhops.  (Eadmer,  Hilt*  p.  35). 

A.  1097.  Anfelm  ordained  Hugh,  abbot  of  St.  Auftin,  at  Lambeth,  in  the  chapel 
of  the  church  of  Rochefler,  where  the  archbifliop  then  lodged.  (Ibid.  p.  93.  & X. 
Script,  co!.  1327.)  This  chapel  appears  to  have  been  richly  and  elegantly  furnilhed 
by  the  coantefs  Goda,  it  being  recorded  of  Ralph  (brother  of  Ansfrid  the  fherifF) 
who  was  the  firft  Reward  of  the  manor,  that  he  never  went  to  Rocheiter  without 
carrying  10  his  priory  fome  of  the  ornaments  that  had  belonged  to  their  noble  bene- 
fa(Rrers.  They,  are  fpecified  in  Regiltrum  Roffenfe,  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  p.  119. 

A.  1100.  Archbiflaop  Anfelm  prefided  at  the'  council  held  at  Lambeth,  which 
announced  the  legality  of  the  intended  marriage  of  King  Henry  L with  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Malcolm  King  of  Scotland 

A.  1 1 15.  Gerard,  chaplain  to  the  queen,  was  elected  bifhop  of  St.  Davids,  and 
ordained  prieft  at  Southwark  by  the  bilhopof  Winchefter.  Archbifhop  Ralph  had 
propofed  confecrating  him  in  the  church  of  his  inn  at  Lambeth  ; but,  the  queen 
having  an  inclination  to  be  prefent,  the  ceremony  was  performed  the  day  after  in 
WeRminRer  abbey.  (Eadmer.  HiR.  p.  116.) 

A.  1 1 20.  Archbifhop  Ralph  confecrated  Richard  bifl^op  of  Hereford,  January  26,. 
at  Lambeth.  (Godwin  de  Proeful.  p.  482.) 

A.  1125,  April  12.  Archbifliop  Corboyl  confecrated  Siffred  bifliop  of  WincheRet 
at  Lambeth ; as  he  did,  at  the  fame  place, 

A.  1133,  0(Rober  i,  Nigelus,  bilhop  of  Ely.  (Ibid.  p.  503,  & 250.  and  Ang. 
Sacr.  V.  I.  619.) 

A.  1 143.  Archbifhop  Theobald  confecrated  Gilbert,  bifhop  of  St.  Afaph,  at  Lam- 
beth; Afcellinus,  bifhop  of  RocheRer,  afliRing.  (Godwin,  p»  633.  not.  & X 
Script,  col.  1359,  20  ) 

A‘  1152.  i he  fame  archbifhop  confecrated,  at  I>ambeth,  GeofTry,  bifhop  of  St. 
Afaph,  being  affiRed  by  Walter,  bifliop  of  RocheRer.  (Ibid.  p.  633,  not.  & X 
Script,  col.  1367,  20.) 

Statute  ifaque  die  coeant  ad  nutum  illius  (Anfelmi)  epifcopi,  abbatas.  nobiles  quique,  ac 
rehgiofi  ordinis  viri  in  villa  fandti  Andreae  de  Roveceftra,  quae  Lamheta  vocatur,  quo  et  ipfuni 
praelemil  negoiii  tunc  tenor  adduxerat.  Eadmeri  HiR,  L.  HI.  p.  57. 

A.  1153. 
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A.  1153.  Archbiftjop  Theobald  was  at  Lambeth  when  he  committed  to  the 
cuflody  of  the  abbot  of  Glouceder,  Walter,  prior  of  Chrilt  church,  whom  he  had 
lately  depofed.  (X  Script  col.  1313,  16.) 

Thou^^h  we  have  no  account  of  Becket's  being  at  Lambeth,  yet  on  the  vacancy  of 
the  fee  of  Canterbury  by  his  death,  the  fufFragan  bifliops,  in  purfuanceof  the  order  of 
Richard  dc  Luci,  affembled  at  that  place ; and,  if  not  unanimoufly,  they  at  leaii: 
with  one  voice  made  choice  of  Roger,  abbat  of  Bee,  to  be  his  fucceflbr ; but  he 
would  not  accept  the  truft.  (X  Script,  col.  561.) 

A.  1180.  Auguft  10,  Archbiftiop  Richard  confecrated,  at  Lambeth,  Baldwin, 
bifliop  of  Worcelter.  (X  Script,  col.  1457.) — 

A.  1185.  It  is  probable  that  archbifhop  Baldwin  himfelf  ordained  Gilbert  de 
Glanville,  bhliop  elefi  of  Rochefter,  prieft  at  Lambeth,  Sept.  21*.  previous  to  his 
confecration  at  Canterbury  on  the  29th  of  that  month.  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
A.  1 189,  December  31,  the  fame  archbifhop  confecrated,  at  Lambeth,  Richard 
Nigel,  bifhop  of  London,  and  William  Longchamp,  bifhop  of  Ely.  (X  Script, 
col.  15^4.) 

Public  A£ls  and  Occurrences  in  Lambeth  Palace,  to  be  added  to  thofc  noticed  ia 

the  Hihory,  pp.  So,  Si. 

A.  1345.  In  19  Edward  III.  John  de  Montfort  duke  of  Britanny  did  homage  to 
the  king  in  Lambeth  palace.  Collins’s  Peerage,  Earls,  II.  i.  p.  4‘io. 

A.  1367,  October  10,  William  of  Wykeham  was  confecrated  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefler  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral;  but  Simon  de  Langham,  archbifliop,  kept  the  con- 
fecraiion  feafl  at  Lambeth- with  the  greateft  magnificence.  (-A.  S.  v.  L p.  47.) 

A.  J408.  In  the  account  given  of  the  convocation,  alTembled  by  archbifliop 
Arundel  in  Sr.  Paul’s  cathrdral  in  June  and  July,  it  is  related,  that,  after  the  fefiicn 
of  July  26,  the  bifhops,  abbats,  priors,  chancellors  of  the  two  univerfities,  doflors 
of  divinity  and  laws,  deans,  archdeacons,  and  other  venerable  perfons,  eminent  in 
every  branch  of  literature,  to  a number  not  eafily  to  be  computed,  were  entertained 
with  elegance,  and  with  great  profufion  of  viands,  by  the  archbifliop  in  his  manor 
of  Lambeth.  I/t  omni  epularum  ahundmlidj.  In  manerio  fuo,  luUliJfvtne  a^nvivuivlt, 
Wilkins,  Concil.  III.  P.  3C9.. 

A.  1422.  William  Taiiour,  pritfi,  and  mafier  of  arts,  was  oi>e  of- »’he  Lollards 
perfecuted  by  archbifhop  Chlcheley.  At  his  firil  appearance  at  Lambeth,  Septem- 
ber 12,  the  archbifnop  was  in  his  library,  fitting  upon  his  tribuna’,  when  Taiiour 
confefTed,  that,  fourteen  years  before,  he  had  been  excommunicai$.d  by  Arundel,  on 
a charge  of  herefy  ; bur,  now  abjuring  fuch  notions,  and  taking  the  requd;te  oath 
of  fubmifTion  to  fuch  fentenc©  as  Ihould  be  enjoined,  he  was  promifed  aofolutiom: 
and  on  the  14th  of  the  fame  month  he  was  again  brought  befcvre  archbifliop 

* A.  1185.  Gilbert  de  Glanville,  ele<fi.  apud' Otteford  EpifV.  Roffen.  July  i6.  Prefbyter 
ordinatus  apud  Lambetham  die  2i  S«pt,  confecratijs  Cautuariae  a BiiidWiSO  die  29  bept.  A. 

T.  I.  p.  346.  not. 

Chicheley. 
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ChicLeiey  in  bis  chapel  at  Lambeth,  and  v/itli  the  ufual  ceremony  releafed  irom 
the  excommunication.  February  22,  &c.  the  fame  year,  Tailour  appeared  a third 
time  before  the  archblfnop,  who  was  then  feated  judicially  in  his  chapel,  and  he 
was  now  convicted  of  being  a relapfed  heretic.  In  confequence,  he  was,  on  the 
lafr  day  of  the  month,  degraded  in  form  from  all  his  clerical  functions,  and  de- 
livered up  to  the  fecnlar  power.  Chicheley  himfelf  prefided  in  St.  Paul’s  Ca- 
thedral, where  the  fcntence  of  deprivation  was  executed.  The  principal  tenets 
deemed  heretical  in  Tailour  by  this  illuflrious  prelate,  and  his  learned  afleffcrs, 
Avere, — That  prayer  ought  to  be  addreffed  to  God  only — that  .praying  to  any 
created  i;eing  is  idolatrous — and  that  the  wcirfnip  due  to  God  veas  not  due  to 
Chnft  in  his  human,  but  in  his  divine  nature.  Wilkins,  ConciL  v.  III.  p.  407 — 413. 

Dr.  Ducarel  obferves  (Hifi.  of  Palace,  p*  4^)  its  not  being  faid  that  Tailour 
v/as  confined  in  the  Lollard’s  tower;  and  it  appears  by  the  procefs  related  at  large 
in  Wilkins’s  Councils,  that  he  w'as  then,  and  had  long  been,  in  the  cufeody  of 
the  bifhop  of  Worcefter,  (quern  Epifeopus  Vv^igorn.  habult  adiunc  et  adiu  habuerat 
in  cuftodia  carccrati),  the  prifoner  having  advanced  his  fuppofed  heretical  opinions 
at  Briflol,  within  the  diocefe  of  Worcefeer.  But  I find,  that  in  1531,  during  the 
primacy  of  Warham,  the  venerable  Hugh  Latymer,  after  being  excommunicated 
for  a fuppofed  aft  of  contumacy,  was  ordered  by  the  archbifliop  to  remain  in  dofe 
cuRody  in  his  manor  of  Lambeth 

In  the  rout  of  the  Scots  army,  November  25,  1542,  the  earl  of  Cafiils,  who 
was  one  of  the  many  perfons  taken  prifoners,  was  fent  to  Lambeth  Palace,  and 
was  kept  on  his  parole.  Archbifhop  Cranmer  ftudied  to  free  him  from  the  errors 
of  Popery,  and  was  fo  fuccefsful,  that  this  nobleman  became  afterwards  a great 
promoter  of  the  reformation  in  his  owm  country.  Burnet’s  Hiff.  of  Reform,  vol.  I. 
p.  305.  The  follovdng  perfons  were  delivered  to  the  charge  of  archbifliop  Parker  : 
Cuthbert  Tunflall,  bilhop  of  Durham.  Par.  App.  40.  Thomas  Thirleby,  bifhop 
of  Ely.  They  died  in  the  palace,  and  were  buried  in  Lambeth  Church.  Pal. 
App.  p.  40,  37,  38.  Flift.  of  Pal.  p.  38. 

A.  1446,  ORober  21.  Archbifliop  Stafford  held  at  Lambeth  a convocation  of 
all  the  prelates  refident  in  London,  to  deliberate  about  the  payment  of  a tenth  im- 
pofed  by  the  pope.  The  king’s  prohibition  v;as  offered  as  a plea  for  not  agreeing 
to  this  demand.  In  the  proceeding,  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  [salace  is  thus  noticed; 

Apus  celebrato  prandio  in  fecundd  fud  camera  -paramenti  habuit  colloquium  cum 
Epif.  Ciceft.  colleRore  papee  Ladovico,  &c.  Wilkins,  Concil.  v.  III.  p.  549,  530. 

A.  1452.  On  account  of  the  great  infirmity  of  archbifhop  Kemp,  the  Convoca- 
tion svas  adjourned  from  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  to  the  manor  of  Lambeth,  to  meet, 
February  26,  and  to  be  continued  from  day  to  day.  They  affembled  in  the  high 
great  chamber  altd  camera  major i)\  and  the  collector  of  Nicholas  V.  having 

* Qiio  fafto  revert ndiflimua  decrevit  prediRiim  Hugonem  Latymer  remanere  in  falva.  ciiftodia 
in  manerio  fuo  de  Lambeth.  Wilkins,  Concil.  III.  747.  Of  Latymer’s  troubles  at  this  time, 
=and  the  arts  ufed  to  enfnarc  him,  fee  his  own  account  in  Strype’s  Ecclef,  Mern.  v.  J p,  162. 

re« 
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reprefented  the  danger  from  which  the  pope  and  the  conclave  had  efcaped,  by  a 
confpiracy  planned  to  deilroy  them,  the  arcuhiihop  ofi'ered  np  a prayer  of  praife 
and  thankrgiving  for  their  deliverance.  Wilkins,  Ccncil.  v.  III.  p.  562.  The  cham- 
ber here  notices  is  moO:  probabh  v\'hat  is  now  called  the  Guard  Chamber.  HifI:. 
of  Palace,  p.  13  and  40.  In  the  names  of  the  rooms  temp.  Elizabeth  or  James 
(Hift.  of  Palace,  p.  84)  the  firh  is  the  Hall  j and  the  fccond  the  Great  Chamber, 
doubtlefs  the  room  that  communicates  with  the  principal  itair  cafe ; and  ic  is  an 
apartment  very  fpdcious  and  lofty., 

xA.  1481.  The  bull  of  pope  Innocent  IV.  againd  the  rebellious  rubje<51s  of 
King  Henry  VII.  was  exhibited  to  archbifhop  Morton  in  a certain  inner  chamber 
within  the  manor  of  Lambeth.  VVilkins,  Concil.  v.  HI.  p.  623. 

A.  1490.  Archbidiop  MortoiVs  admonition  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Alban’s  was  . 
delivered  in  a certain  high  chamber  within  the  manor  of  Lambeth.  Wilkins,  Con» 
cil.  V.  III.  p.  634. 

A.  15 1 1.  Archbidiop  Warham’s  proceedings  this  year,  againd  divers  reputed 
hereticks,  in  his  court  held  at  Lambeth,  are  mentioned  in  blfliop  Burnet's  Hidory 
of  the  Pvefonnation,  vol.  I.  p.  27.  This  is  the  dark  hde  of  Warham's  chara(der; 
but  his  difeouraging  the  bidiop  of  London’s  (James;  accufaiicn  of  dean  Colet,  on 
a charge  of  herefy,  did  him  great  credit;  and,  when  leconciling  the  difference  that 
had  long  fubffded  between  the  dean  and  an  old  uncle,  and  which  v\as  nearly 
brought  to  an  extremity,  even  at  the  archbidiop’s  table  at  I.ambeih,  the  primate 
appears  in  a truly  amiable  light.  Knight’s  Life  of  Colet,  pp.  90  and  245,  &c. 

A.  1533.  May  28.  Archbidiop  Cranmer  confirmed,  at  Lumbeth,  the  marriage 
of  king  Henry  Vill.  with  lady  Ann  Boleyn.  Pvidley’s  Life  of  biftiop  Ridley,  p.  82. 

A.  1534,  April  13.  The  commiffioners  fat  at  Lambeth,  to  adminider  the  oath  of 
fucceffion  to  the  crown,  upon  the  heirs  of  queen  Ann,  to  the  clergy,  and  chiefly 
thofe  of  London,  that  had  nor  yet  fworn  ; wiio  all  took  it,  not  one  excepted.  And 
a certain  doffor,  vicar  of  Croyden,  that  it  feems  made  fome  boggle  before,  went  up 
with  the  red;  of  whom  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  then  dood  by,  made  an  obfer- 
vatlon,  how,  as  he  pad,  he  went  to  my  lord’s  buttery-hatch,  and  called  for  drink, 
drdink  valcle  familiariier whether,  faith  he  rarcadically,  it  Mere  for  gladnefs 
or  drynefs,  or  quod  ille  notus  erat  toni^feu — The  fame  day,  were  conveyed  hither, 
from  the  Tower,  biOiop  f iffier,  and  fir  Thomas  More,  the  only  layman  at  this  meet- 
ing, to  tender  this  oath  to  them;  who  both,  being  feparately  called,  refufed  it* 
Memorials  of  bifliop  Cranmer,  p,  26. 

A.  I53vh,  May  17.  Archbifliop  Cranmer,  being  judicially  dated  in  a certain- 
low  chapel  within  his  houfe  at  Lambeth,  [hi  quodim  bajfo  Jacello  infra  redes  nofras 
infra^Latnebiih'^y  by  a definitive  fenter.ee  annulled  the  marriage  between  king  Henry 
Vill.  and  Ann  Boleyn,  his  queen;  die,  in  order  to  avoid  the  fentence  of  burning, 
having  confeffed  to  the  archbifliop  f>me  jud  ’aiid  lawful  impediments  to  her  marriage 
with  the  king.  Wilkins,  Coacii.  HI.  p.  803. 
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A.  I337.  The  two  archbiHiops,  divers  other  bifhops,  and  learned  divines,  by 
virtue  of  a royal  commiffion,  devifed  the  godly  and  pious  Difpojiiion  of  a Chrijiian  Man^ 
ufually  ftyled,  from  the  compofers  of  it,  ^he  Bifhops'  Book.  Their  meetings  were 
at  Lambeth  palace*;  and  when  the  work  was  in  elfe£i:  nearly  drawn  to  a conclufion, 
the  archbifhop  applied  to  fecretary  Cromwell  for  the  king’s  licence  to  feparate,  the 
plague  then  raging  at  Lambeth,  and  perfons  dying  even  at  the  palace  gate. 
Strype’s  Memorials  of  Archbifhop  Cranmer,  p.  51. 

A.  1554,  November  24.  Cardinal  Pole,  on  his  arrival,  went  to  Court,  and 
from  thence  into  his  barge  to  his  palace  at  Lambeth,  lately  archbifhop  Cranmer’s. 
Strype  s Ecclef.  Mem.  v.  III.  p.  203. 

December  5.  The  cardinal  fummoned  the  bifliops  and  inferior  clergy,  then  af- 
fenibled  in  convocation,  to  come  to  him  at  Lambeth,  there  to  be  abfolved  from  all 
their  perjuries,  fchifms,  and  hercfies.  Ibid.  p.  205. 

January  23.  All  the  bifhops  went  to  Lambeth,  to  receive  the  cardinal’s  blefling, 
and  diredlions.  Burnet’s  Hifl,  of  the  Reformation^  v.  II.  p.  279. 

A.  1555,  January  21.  A felTion  of  the  convocation  w^as  held  in  th«^  upper  apart- 
ment at  Lambeth  Palace. 

February  10  was  the  loth  feffion  of  the  fame  fynod,  when  a mafs  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  was  faid  in  the  chapel,  the  archbifhop,  bifhops,  and  clergy,  with  a 
great  multitude  of  people  being  prefent.  Mafs  being  hnifhed,  fome  prayers  were 
recited  by  the  cardinal  ; and  afterwards,  mafter  Watfon  delivered  from  the  pulpit 
a difcourfe  in  Latin-o  Wilkins,  Concil.  v.  IV,  p.  132. 

A.  1557.  Cardinal  Pole  notices  fome  adjournments  of  his  legatineeonncil  to  his 
houfe  at  Lambeth.  Ibid.  p.  151. 

A.  1559,  February  ii.  Archbifhop  Parker  commifTionated  Nicolas  (Bullingham) 
bifhop  of  Lincoln,  to  ordain  ten  deacons  and  four  priefls ; which  was  performed  in 
a certain  low  chamber,  within  the  archbifhop’s  manor  oi  Lambhith.  Strype’s  An- 
nals, voi.  I.  p.  160. 

March  10.  In  a certain  inner  chamber  within  the  manor  of  the  archbifhop  at 
Lambhith,  called  The  Chamber  of  Prefcnce^  the  archbifhop  committed  to  Nicolas, 
bifliop  of  Lincoln,  the  ordination  of  fuch  as  were  approved  by  his  examiners.  Then 
were  ordained  120  deacons,  37  priefls;  and  feven  took  deacons  and  priefls  orders 
together.  Ibid. 

^ According  to  Dr.  Ducarel  (Hifl.  of  Palace,  p,  43),  tke  firfl  mention  of  the  gallery  lis  in 
the  will  of  archbifliop  Parker,  though  he  had  obferved  (at  p.  16)  from  bhhop  Godwin,  that 
cardinal  Pole  had  built  “ a certain  gallery  towards  the  Eaft,  and  fome  few  rooms  adjoining;’* 
the  word  however  in  Godwin  de  Praeful.  edit,  Richardfon,  p.  151,  is  folarlum,  which  may  mean 
cn  apartment  of  a different  kind  (folarium  quoddam  orientem  verfiis  Lamethae  extruxit,  et  edificia 
nonnulla  vicina)  ; and  it  is  certain  that  one  of  the  conferences  between  Stokefley,  bifhop  of 
London,  and  Sampfon,  bifliop  of  Chichefler,  concerning  the  bifiiop’s  book,  is  noticed  by  Strype 
as  being  in  gallery ^ at  their  departure  from  archbifhop  Cranmer.  Ecclef,  Mem.  v,  I.  p,  326. 

A.  1561, 
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A.  1561,  April  12.  At  a fecond  feflion  at  Lambeth,  fiindry  articles  were  agreed 
upon  by  the  archbifhops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  with  the  alTent  of  the  bifhops. 
Article  pfh  was,  “ th  ;t  all  fuch  marriages,  as  have  been  contrafled  within  the  Le- 
vitical  degrees,  be  diflolved ; and,  namely,  ihofe  who  have  married  two  fillers, 
one  after  another,  who  are  by  common  confent  judged  to  be  within  the  fame.’* 
There  were  alfo  injunctions  to  be  confeflcd  and  fubfcribed  by  them  that  fliould 
be  admitted  readers.  Among  which  were  the  following  : I lhall  not  minifter  the 

facraments,  nor  other  public  rite  of  the  church,  but  burie  the  dead,  and  purifie 
the  women  after  their  childbirthe.  I lhall  keep  the  regifter  book  according  to  the 
injunctions.  I fhall  dailie,  at  the  lead,  read  one  chapter  of  the  Old  Tdlament, 
and  one  of  the  Newe,  with  good  advifeinent  to  the  increafe  of  my  knowledge.**  For 
deacons:  “ I fliall  not  openhc  intermeddle  with  any  artificer*^  occupation,  as  covetoufly 
to  leek  a gen  therein,  having  in  ecclefialhcal  lyving  the  fumme  of  20  nobles,  or 
above,  by  yere.*’  Wilhins  Concil.  v.  IV.  p.  224  and  5. 

A.  1564,  March  24.  Archbifhop  Parker,  the  billiop  of  London,  (Grindal) 
and  others  of  the  ecclefiadical  commiflion,  fat  at  Lambeth,  to  introduce  the  Refor- 
mation in  minifter*s  habits.  (Strype*s  Life  of  Grindal,  p.  98.).  On  this  memo- 
rable occalion,  the  number  who  appeared  ac  Lambeth  were  140.  Ibid.  p.  99.  Sec 
alfo  p.  104,  concerning  the  dealing  with  thofe  who  would  not  conform.  See  Hill, 
of  Palace,  Append,  p.  71. 

A.  1571.  Archbilhop  Parker  adjourned  the  Convocation  to  April  27,  to  meet 
at  Lambeth  fjoufe  {ad  ^Eiies  La?nbethanas),  The  fixth  felTion  was  held  May  ii, 
when  the  bifliops  affembied  in  the  dining-room  Qn  ccenaculo  Lamhethano)^  and 
treated  about  the  alfairs  of  the  church,  the  Book  of  Articles,  &c.  in  private, 

Crete,  remotis  omnibus  arbitris),  Wilkins  Concil.  v.  IV.  p.  262. 

A.  1575,  February  9.  Archbilhop  Grindal  made  a public  entertainment  at 
Lambeth  ; where,  it  being  a Parliament  time,  no  doubt,  great  numbers  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  dined  with  him.  Among  the  reft  of  the  guefts  was  the  lord 
Gilbert,  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury*s  eldeft  fon  ; to  whom  the  archbifhop  then  related 
his  father*s  honourable  reception  of  him  at  Rufford,  in  his  coming  up  from  York. 
-Sirype’s  Life  of  Grindal,  p.  193. 

A.  1576.  In  this  year  was  granted  a new  commiftion  for  ecclefiaftical  affairs.  The 
archbifhop  for  his  itate  fat  in  his  palace  at  Lambeth,  with  other  commiftioners  af- 
fociates,  every  Thurk.ay  in  the  forenoon  ; and,  on  the  other  day,  the  court  was 
kept,  after  the  delegate’s  court,  in  the  confiftoty  of  St.  Paul’s*  Ibid.  p.  209 

A. 1588. 

* The  queen’s  purveyors  of  timber,  wanting  it  either  for  (hipping  or  her  other  works,  took 
fome  quantity  out  of  the  archbiftiop’s  woods  near  Canterbury,  Upon  which,  archliifhop  Grindal 
difparched  a letter  haflily  to  court  to  his  friend,  the  lord  treafurer,  May  24,  1578,  acquaintir'g 
him  with  this  affair,  and  letting  him  know  firll,  that  there  was  but  fmall  ftore  ot  timber  in  thofe 
woods  ; and  withal,  that  not  only  three  of  his  own  manfion-houfes,  itanding  at  or  near  Canter- 
bury, and  divers  of  his  farmers  lioufes  and  mills,  v/ere  to  be  maintained  therewith  ^ but  alfo,  that 

A a timber 
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A.  1588.  ArchbifhopWhitgift  being  fo  ill  that  he  could  not,  without  danger  of  liis 
life,  meet  the  convocation  at  Weftminfter  abbey,  it  was  adjourned  to  Lambeth 
Palace.  Remarks  of  a defencelefs  canfe  by  Bifhop  Gibfon,  p.  26. 

A.  1605,  March  30.  A procefs  was  iffued  againff  the  clergy  of  the  diocefe  of 
Exeter  by  archbifliop  Bancroft,  who  was  fitting  in  his  library  (Mufceo)  within  his 
manor  of  Lambehith.  Wilkins  Concil.  v.  IV.  p,  412. 

A.  1610,  October  9.  In  purfuance  of  the  king's  letters  patent,  archbilhop 
Bancroft  ilTued  a prefeript  from  his  manor  of  Lambehith,  for  confecrating  three 
bifliops  of  Scotland,  who  were  then  refident  in  England.  It  was  direfted  to  the 
bifliops  of  London,  Ely,  Rocheder,  and  Worcefter;  and  the  perfons  to  be  con- 
fecrated  were,  John  Spottifwood  to  the  archbidiopric  of  Glafgow ; Gawin  Hamilton 
to  the  fee  of  Galloway;  and  Andrew  Lambe  to  that  of  Brichen.  Wilkins  Con- 
cil.  V.  IV.  p.  443. 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Palace,  p.  33,  35,  that  archbifhops  Cran* 
mer,  Pole,  and  Parker,  had  large  edablifhinents  of  clomedics ; nor  is  it  unlikely 
but  that  Grinclall  and  Whirgife  might  keep  up  the  fame  dignity  and  hofpitality. 
That  there  was  a falling-off  by  Bancroft  in  this  refpe^I  is  admitted  by  Fuller  in  his 
peculiar  mode  of  exprefiion.  “ For  true  it  is,"  remarks  this  quaint  writer,  “ this 
archbidiop  maintained  not  the  Rate  of  officers,  like  predecelfor  or  fuccelTor,  in 
houfekeeping,  having  a citizen  tradefmau  (more  acquainted  with  thrift  than  bounty j 
for  his  domeflicall  Reward.  Yet  was  he  never  obferved,  in  his  own  perfon,  to  aim 
at  the  enriching  of  his  kindred,  but  had  his  intentions  to  make  pious  ufes  his  pub- 
lick  heire.  His  clear  eRate  at  his  death  exceeded  not  fix  thoufand  pound ; no 
fumme  to  fpeak  a fingle  man  covetous,  who  had  fat  fix  years  in  the  fee  of  Canter- 
bury, and  fomewhat  longer  in  London."  Church  HiRory,  book  X.  p.  57. 

A.  1617 — 1620.  Archbilhop  Abbot, and  others  hisMajeRy'seommiffioners  in  caiifes 
ecclefiaRical,  certainly  held  their  meetings  at  Lambeth  in  thefe  years,  there  being, 
in  Dr.  Featley's  Clavis  MyRica,  five  fermons  which  he  preached  before  them  in  his 
grace’s  chapel;  there  is  alio  a fixth  in  the  fame  collcRion,  mentioned  to  have  been 
delivered  before  his  grace,  and  clivers  other  lords  and  judges,  fpiritual  and  tem- 
poral in  Lambeth.  Text,  Pfalmll.  v.  10.  Subjefl,  the  chara(Rers  of  Heavenly  wifdom. 
Serm,  Vlll.  p.  93*  The  preceding  fermon,  which  was  preached  before  the  high 
commiffion,  has  this  fingular  title.  Pandora’s  Boxe ; or,  the  caufe  of  all  evils  and 
Mifery,  Text,  Hof.  XIII.  v.  9. 

Archbilhop  Abbot,  complaining  of  the  charges  to  which  he  was  fubje(R  from 
the  high  comnr.ffion  court's  being  held  at  Lambeth  Palace,  thus  expreR’es  himfelf 
in  his  narrative. 

“ 1 think  it  may  be  juRified  by  my  officers  upon  oath,  that  fince  I was  arch- 
biffiop,  this  thing  alone  hath  coR  me,  out  of  my  private  eRate,  one  thoufand  pound 

timber  was  to  be  brought  thence  by  water  to  Lambeth,  for  maintenance  of  that  houfe.  For, 
that  the  woods  of  the  fee  in  the  parts  near  10  that  palace  were  fo  decayed,  that  there  was  not 
convenient  timber  lo  much  as  to  make  planchers  for  a liable.  Strype's  Life  of  Griiidal,  p.  241. 

and 
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and  a half,  and,  if  I did  fay  two  thoufand,  it  were  not  much  amiTs,  befde  all  my 
trouble  of  my  fervants,  who,  neither  directly,  nor  indireflly,  gained  5I.  by  it  in 
a whole  year,  but  only  travel  and  pains  for  their  mafler^s  honour,  and  of  that  they 
had  enough,  my  houfes  being  like  a great  hoflry  every  Thurfday  in  the  »eim,  and 
for  my  expences  no  man  giving  me  lo  much  as  thanks/'  Whitlock's  Memorials, 
vol.  I.  p.  452. 

At  the  opening  of  the  commiffion  for  the  loan,  when,  after  feme  trial  in 
Middlefex,  the  firfl  fitting  was  for  Surrey,  in  my  houfe  at  Lambeth,  and  the 
lords  were  there  aifembled  with  the  juft  ices  of  the  whole  county,  I gave  them  en- 
tertainment in  no  mean  fafldon.  And  I fate  with  them,  albeit  1 faid  nothing;  for, 
the  confufion  was  fuch,  I knew  not  what  to  make  of  it.  Ibid.  p.  455. 

A.  1622,  March  30.  A commiflion  was  iiTued  to  archbidiop  Abbo%  the 
bifhops  of  Lincoln,  Durham,  Winchefter,  and  feveral  other  privy  councellers, 
to  enquire  into  the  offences  imputed  to  Anthony  de  Dominis,  archbifliop  of  Spalato, 
wlio,  on  his  coming  to  England,  had  met  with  a very  honourable  reception,  both 
in  the  univerfities  and  at  court,  upon  the  prefumption  of  his  having  renounced  all 
communication  with  the  church  of  Rome.  The  king  had  recommended  him  as 
a guefl  to  archbiihop  Abbot  and  in  the  chapel  of  Lambeth  he  affifted  at  the 
confecration  of  fome  Englilii  bifhops.  He  was  alfo  preferred  by  his  majefty  to  the 
mafterfhip  of  the  Savoy,  and  the  deanery  of  Windfor.  He  appeared  perfonally  be- 
fore the  comraiffioners  at  Lambeth,  when  the  archbifhop,  by  the  king’s  fpecial 
command,  recapitulated,  in  a long  Latin  fpeech,  the  many  mifdemeanors  of  Spalato, 
principally  infifting  on  his  changing  of  religion,  as  appeared  by  his  purpofe  of  re- 
turning to  Rome;  and  that,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  he  had  held  cor- 
refpondence,  by  letters,  with  the  pope,  without  the  privity  of  his  majefty.  To 
which  charges  when  Spalato  had  made  rather  an  evafive  anfwer  than  a juft  de- 
fence, the  archbifhop,  in  his  Majefly's  name,  commanded  him  to  leave  the  king- 
dom within  twenty  days,  and,  at  his  peril,  never  to  return  again.  Collier’s  Eccl. 
Hift.  V.  n.  p.  727,  and  Fullei's  Church  Hift.  book  x.  p.  98. 

A.  1633,  Auguft  4.  Archbifhop  Abbot  died;  and  two  days  after,  when  bifhop 
Laud  waited  on  the  king  his,  majefty  received  him  with  this  addrefs,  Aly  Lord’s 
Grace  of  Canterbury,  you  are  very  welcome*  Orders  were  forthwith  iffued  for  expe- 
diting the  tranflation  ; and,  by  a letter  to  the  archbifhop  eledt,  dated  September  8, 
the  king  “ required  him  to  ufe  all  fuch  ceremonies  and  offices,  and  to  carry  him- 
felf  with  the  fame  ftate  and  dignity,  and  to  affume  fuch  privileges  and  pre-emi- 
nences, as  his  predeceffors  had  heretofore  ufed  and  enjoyed.  In  purfuance  of  this 
diredVion,  on  September  19,  the  day  of  his  confirmation  in  Lambeth  Chapel,  the 
archbifhop  kept  a foiemn  and  magnificent  feaft  at  his  houfe  at  Lambeth,  his  ftate 

* He  was,  obferves  Fuller  (Ch.Hift.  book  X.  p.  lOo),  of  fo  imperious  and  domineering  a fpirit, 
that  fas  if  the  tenant  was  the  landlord),  though  a ftranger,  he  offered  to  controul  the  archbiihop 
of  Canterbuiy  in  his  own  houfe, 
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being  fet  out  in  the  Great  Chamber  ^ of  that  houfe,  and  all  perfons  (landing  be- 
fore it  after  the  accuftomed  manner,  his  fteward,  treafurer,  and  comptroller,  at- 
tending with  their  white  (laves  in  their  feveral  offices.  (Le  Neve's  Lives  of  the 
Archbifhops,  vol.  I.  p.  127^,  As,  according  to  lord  Clarendon,  (Hiftory  of  Re- 
bellion, book  ii.j  within  a month,  or  thereabouts,  after  the  death  of  archbiffiop 
Abbot,  the  archbiffiop  was  fettled  in  the  Palace  of  Lambeth,  the  houfe  mud, 
in  general,  have  been  left,  not  only  in  a comfortable,  but  decent  (late  of  repa- 
ration ; a circumftance  not  a little  to  the  credit  of  Abbot,  who,  as  it  is  well  known. 
Was  not  a favourite  chara£ler  with  Laud. 

To  the  account  of  the  tumult  at  Lambeth  Hbufe,  May  6,  1640,  related  in  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Palace,  Appendix,  p.  70,  may  be  added,  from  Lord  Clarendon’s 
Hift.  b.  II.  its  being  deemed  fo  juft  a caufe  of  terror,  that  archbifhop  Laud,  by 
the  king’s  command,  continued  for  fome  days  and  nights  at  Whitehall.  And  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Lambeth  defended  the  archbiftiop  againft  the  attack  of  thefe  in- 
furgents,  appears  from  the  following  entry  in  the  churchwardens  accounts  : 

“ Paid  for  training  when  the  mutiny  was  in  Lambeth  againft  the  archbilhop,  il.” 

In  the  Hiftory  of  the  Palace,  p.  18,  it  is  mentioned,  that  Lambeth  Houfe  was 
for  a while  made  a prifon  for  the  royalifts.  Guy  Carleton,  dean  of  Carlifle,  was 
one  of  the  perfons  committed  to  it ; but  he  fortunkely  efcaped  beyond  fea.  (Wal- 
ker’s Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  part  ii.  p.  214.)  And  bilhop  Kennet  fays,  that  of 
near  an  hundred  minifters  from  the  Weft  of  England,  who  were  imprifoned  in 
Lambeth,  almoft  all  died  of  a peftilential  fever.  (Hegifter  and  Chronicle,  p.  842.) 
But  the  regifter  of  the  parifh  (liews,  that  they  were  not  the  clergy  only  who  died 
under  confinement,  there  being,  under  the  year  1645,  the  following  entries  of 
burials : 

July  3.  Ralph  Peerefon,  a prifoner  in  Canterbury  Houfe. 

Aug.  13.  St.  George  Bunckley,  ditto  ditto. 

Aug.  15.  Lieutenant  Ward,  ditto  ditto. 

Aug.  22.  Thomas  Powlet,  gent,  ditto  ditto. 

Sept.  3.  Thomas  Lewis,  gent,  ditto  ditto. 

Dec.  4.  Mr.  Thomas  Weft,  ditto  ditto. 

The  following  minute  is  in  the  veftry  book  : 

A.  1 656,  Dec.  30.  Ordered  by  the  veftry,  that  care  be  taken  by  Mr.  Burt,  Mr. 
Searle,  and  Mr.  John  Gore,  to  preferve  unto  this  parifh  their  right  to  the  colkndines 
belonging  to  the  faid  parifh,  and  that  the  charge  thereof  be  defrayed  by  the 
churchwardens  for  the  time  being. 

Dr.  Denne  was  of  opinion,  that  not  collendines^  but  corrodkSy  was  the  word  in- 
tended, and  that  the  order  of  veftry  referred  to  the  weekly  gifts  of  provifion  at  the 
palace -gate,  which  were  moft  probably  withheld  after  the  Long  Parliament  had 

* This  feaft,  it  is  plain,  was  kept  in  what  is  now  called  the  Guard  Chamber ; one  would 
have  rather  expeded,  that  his  grace  might  have  thought  it  more  fuitable  to  his  dignity  to  have 
held  it  in  the  Great  Hall, 
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feized  the  revenues  belonging  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury.  Of  this  dole  there  is  a 
particular  account  in  the  note  to  the  Hiftory  of  the  Palace,  p.  31 ; and,  in  fupport 
of  Dr.  Denne’s  conje(riure,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  among  the  fervile  tenures  of 
lands  in  the  pariih  of  Lanchefler  in  Durham,  it  is  mentioned,  that,  when  the  villans 
mowed  the  lord’s  meadow,  they  were  to  have  from  the  lord  their  mefs,  called  a 
corrody,  (Boldon  Buke,  as  cited  in  the  hidory  and  antiquities  of  Durham,  vol.  ii. 
P*  35^)*  Hpon  which,  Mr.  Hutchinfon,  in  a note,  obferves,  that  the  word  crowdy 
is  a name  in  general  acceptation  in  the  north  for  a mefs  of  oatmeal  mixed  with 
water,  which  is  the  diet  of  the  Scotch  fhepherds,  and  much  in  ufc  among  the  com- 
mon people  of  the  northern  countries  of  England. 


OF  ROYAL  VISITS  TO  THE  ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTEP^BURY  AT 

LAMBETH  PALACE. 

5.  Henry  VIII.  A.  1513.  Charles  Somerfet  was  created  earl  of  Worcefler  at 
this  palace  ; from  which  it  may  .be  prefumed,  that  the  king  was  at  that  time 
vifiting  archbifliop  VVarham.  Magna  Britan.  Antiq.  et  Nov.  vol.  VI.  p.  258. 

^543*  Though  in  the  indance  next  to  be  cited,  the  fame  prince  did  not 
enter  within  the  walls  of  the  palace,  yet  his  benevolent  vifit  at  Lambeth  Bridge  to 
archbilhop  Cranmer,  the  then  mod  reverend  owner  of  the  houfe,  deferves  to  be 
noticed.  The  occurrence  alluded  to  is,  the  king’s  defignedly  coming  one  evening 
in  his  barge  ; and  the  archbifhop  danding  at  the  dairs  to  pay  his  duty,  his  majedy 
called  him  into  the  barge,  in  order  to  put  him  in  a way  to  frudrate  the  malicious 
contrivances  of  bifhop  Oardiner,  and  others,  to  accoinplifh  his  ruin.  Strype’s  Mem. 
of  Cranmer,  p.  1 18. 

The  queen  removed  from  St.  James’s  in  the  Fields  unto 
Eltham,  pafling  through  the  Park  and  Whitehall,  and  took  her  barge,  eroding 
over  to  Lambeth,  unto  My  Lord  Cardinal’s  Place.  And  there  die  took  her  chariot, 
and  fo  rid  through  St.  George’s  Fields  to  Newington,  and  fo  over  the  fields  to 
Eltham,  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  She  was  attended  on  horfeback  by  the 
cardinal,  &c.  and  a conflux  of  people  to  fee  her  grace,  above  ten  thoufand.  Strype’s 
Ecclef.  Mem.  v.  III.  p.  304  *. 

December  22.  The  queen  removed  from  Sr.  James’s  through  the  Park,  and 
took  her  barge  to  Lambeth  unto  the  Lord  Cardinal’s  Place  ; and  there  her  grace 
dined  with  him  and  divers  of  the  Council.  And  after  dinner  die  took  her  journey 
unto  Greenwich,  to  keep  her  Chridmafs  there.  Ibid.  p.  310. 

A.  1557,  July  15.  The  queen  dined  at  Lambeth  with  the  lord  Cardinal  Pole; 
and  after  dinner  removed  to  Richmond,  and  there  her  Grace  tarried  her  plcafure. 
Ibid.  379.  Of  the  queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth  being  at  Lambeth  notice  is  taken 

* Sept,  ig,  the  queen,  having  been  fome  time  at  Croydon,  the  archbifhop’s  place,  removed 
unto  St.  James’s  her  own  place,  with  the  lord  cardinal  and  others  attending.  Ibid.  p.  305. 
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in  the  following  tranfcripts  from  the  Churchv/ardens  Accounts  ; and  in  fome  of  the 
items  are  marked  their  vifits  to  the  archbilhops  of  Canterbury. 

A*  1555  ^ — 1557*  Payde  to  the  ryngers  when  the  king  and  ih  e quene  s.  d. 

came  from  ilamton  Court  to  Grenewich,  in  the  monet  of  Auguft,  o 8 
To  the  ryngerSj  when  the  quene’s  grace  came  from  Weftminfter  to 

Lambet,  in  the  monet  of  July,  - - - - 06 

To  the  ryngers,  Sept.  ix.  when  the  quene’s  grace  came  to  Lambeth 

churche,  - - - - - - - 04 

A.  1565.  For  ryngyng  the  xii.  of  Maye,  when  the  quene’s  majeftie 

went  to  Grenwiche,  and  came  again  to  Weflminftcr  the  fame  daye,  i o 
A.  1 565,  Odober  29.  Payd  for  rynging,  when  the  quene’s  majeibe 

went  to  Nonluche,  and  at  her  corny ng  home,  - - 20 

A.  For  rynging  when  the  queue’s  majeflie  went  to  the  erle  of 

SuflTex,  - - - - - - -14 

For  rynging  when  the  quene’s  majedie  came  from  Richmond,  - 08 

A.  1 568.  For  rynging  when  the  quene’s  majedie  went  to  Grenwich,  o 8 
A.  1569.  For  ryngeing  when  the  qnene’s  majeftie  dined  at  my  lorde’s 
grace  of  Canterbury. 

It  might  be  at  this  vifit,  that  her  raajehy,  in  fo  unprincely  a manner,  thanked 
Mrs.  Parker  for  her  hofpitable  reception,  daclaring  that  (he  knew  uot  how 
to  addrefs  her — Madam,  I may  not  call  you,  and  miftrefs  I am  afhamed  to 
call  you,  fo  as  I know  not  what  to  call  you” — (Hiftory  of  the  Palace,  p.  55), 
The  compiler  of  die  Regulations  of  the  Officers  of  the  Primate’s  Houfehold 
feems  to  have  had  no  doubt  in  this  refpedi*,  for  when  he  mentions  thearchbiffiop 
and  his  lady  together,  he  terms  them  their  graces,  and  Mrs.  Parker  he  repeatedly 
ftylcs  her  grace.  See  Append,  to  Hiftory  of  the  Palace,  pp.  29,  30,  31,  &c. 
1371,  April  20.  For  rynging  when  the  quene’s  majeftie  rode  about  St. 

George’s  Fields,  - - - - - - 10 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  archbifhop  Parker  had  an  interview  with  the  queen 
upon  Lambeth  Bridge  after  he  had  given  offence  to  her,  becaufe  he  had  freely 
fpoken  to  her  concerning  his  office.  The  archbiffiop  relates  this  incident  in  a letter 
to  lady  Bacon — I will  nor,”  writes  he,  ‘‘  be  abalhed  to  fay  to  my  prince,  that  I 
think  in  confcicnce  in  anfwcring  to  my  charging.  As  this  other  day  I was  well 
chidden  at  my  prince’s  hand  ; hut  with  one  ear  I heard  her  hard  words,  and  wich 

* In  Strype’s  Memorial',  v.  III.  p,  215,  is  this  article  from  the  journal  of  one  who  lived  in 
thofc  days:  A.  1555,  the  30th  of  the  laid  month  of  April,  tidings  came  to  London,  that  the 
queen  was  delivered  of  a prince  ; whereupon  was  great  ringing  of  bells  through  the  city,  &c.  S^c. 
And  in  the  churchwardens  account  of  Lambeth  is  this  item,  paid  to  the  ringers  when  tidings 
came  that  the  quene  was  brought  to  bed,  6d. 

f It  was  in  this  year  that  the  archbidiop  repaired  and  beautified  his  palace,  covering  the 
Great  Hall  with  Ihingles,  and  naaking  intirely  the  long  bridge  that  reached  to  the  Thames,  &c. 
&c.  Life  of  Parker,  p.  332. 
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the  other,  and  in  my  confcience  and  heart,  I heard  God.  And  yet,  her  highnefs 
being  never  fo  much  incenfed  to  be  offended  with  me,  the  next  day  coming  to 
Lambeth  Bridge  into  the  fields,  and  I,  according  to  my  duty,  meeting  her  on  the 
bridge,  fhc  gave  me  her  very  good  looks,  and  fpake  fecretly  in  mine  ear,  that  fhe 
muft  needs  continue  mine  authority,  before  the  people,  to  the  credit  of  my  fervicc. 
Whereat,  divers  of  my  Arches  then  being  with  me,  peradventure  mervailcd;  where 
peradventure  fomebody  would  have  looked  over  the  fhoulders,  and  flily  flipt  away, 
to  have  abafhed  me  before  the  Vvorld.”  Strype's  Life  of  Parker,  p.  238. 

A.  1573,  March  3.  For  making  dene  the  church  yard  againft  the  s.  d. 

Queues  Majcflie  came  to  my  lord  of  Canterbury's,  - - 04 

Payd  to  the  ryngers  on  that  day,  - - - - 3 5 

A.  ! 573.  Payd  for  rynging  when  the  quene’s  majeftie  took  her  coach 

here,  - - - - , - - 26 

A.  1576,  April  21.  Payd  for  rynging  when  the  quene  came  from 

Grenwich  and  took  her  barge,  - - • - 30 

-A.  1579?  Jnne  £.  Paid  for  rynging  when  her  majeflie  went  to 

Grenwich,  - - - - - 3 4 

A.  1583.  Paid  to  the  ryngers  when  the  queue’s  grace  came  from 

Pvichmont  to  Barnfby’s  (or  Barnfley's)  houfe,  - - 3 4 

Alfo,  when  fhc  dined,  and  went  fo  Grenwich,  - - 3 4 

A.  1385,  February  26.  Payd  for  rynging  when  the  quene  came  to  my 

lord  of  Canterbury  (archbifhop  Whitgift),  - - x 8 

A.  1586,  March  27.  Paid  for  rynging,  when  the  quene  came  to  my 

lord  of  Canterbury,  - - - • 2 6 

March  29.  March  29.  Payd  for  rynging  when  the  quene  went  from 
my  lord  of  Canterburye’s  to  the  Parliament  Houfe,  - - 2 6 

April  6.  Payd  for  rynging  when  the  quene  went  from  my  lord  of  Can- 
terbury to  Grenwich,  - - - - . 26 

Oflober  22.  To  Denham,  for  calling  the  lome  out  of  the  palas  into 

the  church  yard,  againft  the  quene’s  majeflie  coming  to  Lambeth,  o 8 
A.  1387.  Paid  to  the  ringers  wiien  the  quene  came  from  Hounflow  to 

my  lord’s  grace,  and  the  morrow  when  her  majeflie  went  to  Grenwich,  6 S 
A.  1388.  Paid  for  ringinge,  when  the  quene’s  majeflie  came  from  the 

camp  to  St.  James’s,  - - - - - 3 o 

A.  1602-3,  February  19.  Payd  to  the  ringers,  when  the  queen  re- 
moved from  Whitehall  to  Richmond,  - - - 5 ^ 

The  day  (February  ig)  does  not  correfpoed  with  the  time  mentioned  by  hif* 
torians.  Baker,  in  his  Chronicle,  p.  423,  fays,  that  the  queen  retired  to  Rich- 
mond at  the  end  of  January  ; and  Dr.  Robertfon  (Hill  of  Scotland,  v.  II.  p.  283, 
8vo  edit.)  fixes  it  to  the  lafl  day  of  the  month.  The  doctor  adds,  that  fhe  was  im- 
patient to  retire,  and  that,  removing  in  a ftorray  day,  her  compldints  increafed. 

Among  the  charges  for  ringing  on  public  occafions  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
are  thefe  items  : 

A.  1571* 
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A.  1571.  At  the  overthrowe  of  the  Tourke,  - - -10 

The  defeat  of  the  Turkifli  fleet,  when  a great  many  of  their  ftiips  were  deflroyed 
by  the  Chriflians  in  the  Levant,  is  the  event  alluded  to.  In  Strype’s  Annals,  v.  II. 
p.  105,  is  the  queen’s  command,  dated  Nov,  8,  to  the  bifliop  of  London,  for  a 
thankfgiving  prayer  upon  this  occafion ; and,  at  p.  106,  is  an  order  of  council, 
dire^ed  to  the  lord  mayor,  to  (hew  public  demonflrations  of  joy. 

A.  1586.  For  rynging,  and  for  wood  to  make  a bonfyre  when  the 

tray  tors  were  taken,  - - - - 14 

The  perfons  here  meant  were  the  confpirators  Babington,  Bollard, 
and  their  aflbciates, 

A.  1586-7,  For  rynging,  when  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  put  to  death,  i 4 
This  article  is  a glaring  mark  of  the  fpirit,  or  I may  fay,  of  the  barbarifm  of 
the  golden  age  of  Elizabeth  ; and  adds  weight  to  the  many  proofs  that  have  been 
offered  of  the  artifices  devifed  to  inflame  the  people  againfl:  the  unfortunate  Mary,  in 
order  to  countenance  the  refolution  taken  to  put  her  to  death.  Much  difhonour 
does  it  refle^l  upon  the  characfter  of  Wickham,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  if  what  is  re- 
ported of  him  is  true,  that  in  his  fernion  preached  in  Peterborough  Cathedral  at 
her  funeral,  he  ufed  thefe  remarkable  words,  Let  us  give  thanks  for  the  happie 
difffolutiou  of  thejhigh  and  mighty  princefs  Mary,  late  queen  of  Scotland,  and  dowager 
of  France.”  Bibl.  Top,  Britan.  N°  XL.  p.  57).  But  if  a prelate  could  thus  proftrate 
his  facred  office,  and  a queen  be  capable  of  jefting,  whilft  (he  was  ffgning  a war- 
rant for  the  execution  of  a queen  and  her  own  neareft  relation,  (Robertfon's  Hid., 
vol.  II.  p.  168.)  can  it  be  matter  of  furprize,  that  the  ringers  of  a country  parilh, 
fituated  not  far  from  the  palace  of  their  fovereign,  fliould  confider  the  day  of  Mary’s 
execution  as  a holyday,  and  exhibit  their  cuftomary  demonffration  of  joy  ! 

A.  1604,  February  28.  The  day  before  the  death  of  archbi(hop  Whitgift,  his 
grace  was  vifited  by  the  king;  who,  from  his  fenfe  of  the  great  need  he  fliould 
have  of  him  at  that  particular  jundlure,  told  him,  he  would  pray  to  God  for  his 
life  ; and  that,  if  he  could  obtain  it,  he  fliould  think  it  one  of  the  greateft  tem- 
poral bleffTings  that  could  be  given  him  in  this  kingdom.  The  archbifliop  would 
have  faid  fomething  to  the  king,  but  his  fpeech  failed  him ; and  though  he  made 
two  or  three  attempts  to  write  his  mind  to  him,  he  could  not,  the  pen  falling  from 
his  hand  through  the  prevalence  of  his  difeafe,  which  was  paralytic.  Strype’s 
Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  578. 

A.  1694,  0<ffober  3.  Queen  Mary  honoured  archbifliop  Tillotfon  with  a vlfir, 
as  appears  from  an  entry  in  the  Churchwardens  Accounts  of  five  (hillings,  paid  to 
the  ringers  on  that  occafion.  This  was  only  feven  weeks  before  the  archbifliop’s 
dfceafe.  In  the  preceding  fummer,  his  grace  had  called  an  alTembly  of  the  bilhops 
at  his  palace  at  Lambeth,  where  they  agreed  upon  feveral  important  regulations 
which  were  at  firft  defigned  to  be  inforced  by  their  own  authority : but  upon  more 
mature  confideration,  it  was  judged  requifite  that  they  fliould  appear  under  that 
of  their  raajellics,  in  the  form  of  royal  injumffioiis.  The  queen  was  at  different 

times 
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tiir.es  confulted  by  the  archb’fliop  concerning  this  bufinefs ; and  it  is  not  unlikely 
to  have  been  a fabjecft  of  their  converfatlon  in  her  vific  to  Lambeth  Houfe.  Thefc 
injun£Hons  were  iTued  in  the  hinges  name,  February  15,  1694,  publiihed 

in  Wilkins,  Concil.  v.  IV.  p.  624  They  are  allb  noticed  in  Dr.  Birch’s  Life  of 
Archbifhop  Tillotfon,  p.  307,  &c. 

A.  1697,  February  27.  Chriftopher  Clarke,  afterwards  archdeacon  of  Nor- 
wich, and  prebendary  of  the  5th  Itall  in  Ely  Cathedral,  was  ordained  prieft  in 
Lambeth  Chapel,  in  the  prefence  of  the  emperor,  Peter  the  Great,  czar  of  Muf- 
covy.  Mr.  Bentham’s  Hidory  of  Ely. 

A.  1699.  In  the  procefs  againd  Watfon,  blfhop  of  St.  David’s,  on  the  fult  ex 
cfficio,  before  archbifhop  Tenifon,  and  fix  biflrops  his  afiefibrs,  he  was  cited  to  ap- 
pear in  the  hall  at  Lam.beth  Houfe.  Burn’s  Ecclefiaf.  Law,  v.  I.  p.  208. 

The  fine  South  view  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  placed  over  the  chim.ney  in  the 
library,  (Hifiory  of  Palace,  p.  57,)  was  a prefent  to  archbiiEop  Herring,  from  the 
late  Mr.  B.  Dod,  bookfeller  of  Ave  Mary  Lane. 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIST  OF  DOMESTIC  CHAPLAINS  OF  THE 

AIICHBISHOPS  of  CANTERBURY,  INSERTED  IN  THE  HISTORY 

OF  THE  PALACE,  APPENDIX,  V,  p.  21,  &c. 

In  a note  it  is  obferved,  that  in  the  ancient  regiders  they  are  called  clerici,  and 
fometimes  derici  familiares ; facellani  is  another  term  by  which  they  are  didinguidied^ 
Wilkins,  Concil.  IV.  p.  40. 

Chaplains  to  Archbishop  Cranmer, 

Bullingbam,  Nicholas,  bifhop  of  Lincoln  and  Worceder.  He  attended,  as 
chaplain,  at  the  confecration  ofbifnop  Ridley,  September  5,  1548*. 

Farrar,  or  Ferrar,  Robert,  D.  D.  created  bidiop  of  Sr.  David’s  by  letters  patent, 
July  31,  1548,  was,  according  to  A.  Wood,  made  B.  D.  1543,  and  about  the 
lame  time  became  chaplain  to  the  archbidiop.  His  hidoiian  mentions  it  as  the 
obfervation  of  Parfons,  the  Jefuit,  that  it  was  by  the  example  of  archbifhop 
Cranmer,  Ferrar  learned  to  get  htmfelf  a woman  alfo  under  the  name  of  a wife,  and  that 
by  his  grace’s  endeavours  he  had  fome  preferment  in  the  church.  That  he  had 
any  benefice  in  the  patronage  of  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  I have  not  difeovered.  In 
Strype’s  Life  of  the  Archbifhop,  p.  184,  and  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  vol. 
LXI.  p.  605,  the  charader  of  bifhop  Ferrar  is  vindicated  from  the  malicious  af- 
perfions  cad  upon  him  by  writers  Popifhly  inclined,  in  confequence  of  his  com- 
mendable endeavours  to  corre<d  the  corruptions  that  had  prevailed  in  his  cathedral 
church. 


Ponet, 


* Memorials  of  archbifliop  Cranmer,  p.  176. 
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Poner,  ?ls  P-^vrer,  John,  biihop  Rochcflcr  and  Wincheflcr,  In  Strype’s  Me- 
iMo.  'a  s o.^  archMfhop  Cranmer,  p.  253,  is  a drcumftanrial  derail  of  the  ceremonies 
i.icti  ar  his  confecration  t ' tl)e  ice  of  Rocheiler,  June  29,  159^*  Archhifhop 
C.  .inmer  colLued  him  in  i5>-3  to  the  redory  of  Michael,  Cvookec-iane,  in  Lon- 
(h>u.  I Nc'Acoun,  R'^pert  vol.  1.  p.  4S6  );  and  it  was  probably  by  hi'  grace^s  intered: 
that  he  o!)r  ined  r e hth  flail  in  Canterbury  Catbedra).  In  he  was  requeued 

by  his  f;  lend  Roger  Afcham  to  prelenr  an  application  to  the  srchbiihnp  for  a licence 
to  car  flrfli.  Memorials,  p.  i6y.  I'he  iummer-houre  of  e.\quih‘:e  workmanfliip, 
erefled  in  the  garden  of  L nnbeth  Palace  in  the  time  of  archbiibop  Cranmer,  was 
chiefly  the  contrivance  of  his  chaplain  Dr.  Poyoct,  who  l)?.d  great  fls:i]l  and  tafle 
in  works  of  this  kind  (Hill,  of  the  Palace,  p.  15)*,  and  he  gave  to  king  Henry  VIII. 
a dud  of  his  device,  fliewing  not  only  the  hviiir  of  the  cay,  but  a! To  the  day  of  the 
monrh,  the  flgn  of  the  Sun,  the  planetary  hour,  and  the  change  of  the  Moon. 
But  what  was  more  to  his  credit  than  being  an  eminent  mathematician  and  an  artift, 
he  (hewed  by  his  works,  in  I.atin  Jtnd  in  Engiifii,  that  he  was  a man  of  great 
learning,  and  he  is  faid  to  have  been  preferred  by  kin«  Edward  VI.  in  regard  of 
feme  excellent  fermons  he  had  preached  before  his  majefly.  Godwin  de  PrxfuL 
p.  238. 

Ridley,  Nicliolas,  bifl'jop  of  Rochefler  and  London.  It  is  fomewhat  extraordi- 
nary, that  the  indiiflrious  and  accurate  Strype  fl^ioulcl  not  have  mentioned  biihop 
Pvidley  among  the  chaplains  of  archbiibop  Cranmer.  Lie  was  certainly  a chaplain, 
and  retired  with  the  archbiibop  to  Ford  in  1537,  the  plague  obliged  his 

grace  to  leave  Lambeth.  Ridley’s  Life  of  biihop  Ridley,  p.  135.  In  the  year 
following,  the  archbiihop  collated  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Herne  near  Ganterbary, 
and  he  was  the  firfl:  prebendary  in  the  fifth  llall  of  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

Becon,  Thomas.  Of  him,  and  of  Richard  Elarman,  Strype  obferves  that  they 
feem  to  have  been  chaplains  i but  I fee  no  reafon  to  doubt  of  their  having  officiated 
to  archbiibop  Cranmer  in  that  capacity.  Mr.  Becon  was  eminent  for  his  ufefiil 
writings,  and  was  one  of  the  many  confeientious  clergymen  who  fuffered,  for  their 
religion,  imprifonment  and  exile  in  the  reigns  of  I-Ieiiry  VIII.  and  Mary.  He  was  one 
of  the  fix  preachers  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  had  afterwards  the  fourth  prcbendal 
Rail  in  that  church.  He  appears  to  have  been  polfeifed  of  the  following  parochial 
benefices : the  vicarage  of  Brcnfett,  in  the  dioceie  of  Canterbury  ; .that  of  ChrilR 
church  ; and,  alfo,  the  redtories  of  St.  Stephen  Walbrooke,  and  of  Sr.  Dionis 
Eackchurch,  in  London  ; and,  if  Newcourt  was  not  rniflaken,  of  the  reflory  of 
Buckland,  in  Herts.  In  the  certificate  of  the  names  and  qualities  of  the  clergy 
of  London,  required  by  archbhhop  Parker,  in  1561,  he  is  thus  returnex-i  : bachelor 
of  arts,  a married  priefl:,  learned,  a licenfed  preacher,  not  refidenr,  living  at 
Canterbury,  and  fometimes  at  Sr.  Stephen  Walbrooke,  which  he  held  with  the 


• Memoirs  of  Cranmer,  p,  442,  &c. 
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Vicarage  of  Chriftchnrch  Newconrt  marks  him  as  S.  T.  P.  when  he  was  infti- 
tuied  to  the  rc£lory  of  St.  Dionis,  Backchurch,  Angud:  10,  1563:  and  bifliop 
Tanner  obferves,  that  Bccon  having  improved  himleif,  at  Cambridge,  in  phi- 
lofophy  and  divinity,  rofe,  through  all  academical  honour?,  to  the  Theological 
Chair.  And  yet,  in  the  above  return,  he  is  called  bachelor  ot  arts;  and  in  the  lift 
of  Lent  preachers  before  the  queen,  in  1565,  is  only  ftyled  Mr.  Becon  J.  Bifhop 
Tanner  has  given  a lift  of  his  numerous  writings,  with  other  circumftances  relative 
to  him  ; and  his  name  frequently  occurs  in  Strype's  hiftorical  publications,  parti- 
cularly in  thofe  mentioned  in  the  note  §.  He  died  June  50,  i56'7. 

Bernard,  Thomas,  w'as  in  attendance,  as  chaplain  to  the  archbifhop,  at  the  con- 
fecration  of  biftiop  Ridley,  by  the  billiop  of  Lincoln.  Memorials  of  Cranmer, 
p.  176.  By  the  charter  of  foundation,  he  was  appointed,  in  7546,  canon  of  the 
firft  ftall  in  Chrift  Church,  Oxford  ; but  vvas  deprived  of  it  in  the  beginning 
of  queen  Mary’s  reign,  and  reftored  in  1559.  A licence  to  preach  was  granted  to 
him  in  March  1550.  Ecclef.  Memorials,  vol.  IL  p.  524.  He  died  November  30, 
1582,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Pyrton,  in  Oxfordfliirc,  (Le  Neve 
Fall.  p.  237)  : of  which  parifti  he  v/as  probably  vicar,  it  being  in  the  patronage 
of  the  dean  and  canons  of  Chrift  Church. 

Harman,  Richard,  is  fuppofed  by  Stryne  to  have  been  one  of  the  archbifliop’s 
firft  chaplains.  Memorials  of  Cranmer,  p.  424.  He  removed  from  King’s  College 
to  Jefus,  where  he  commenced  maftcr  of  arts  with  Cranmer.  He  vvas  one  of  the 
Cambridge  men  eleded  into  St.  Fridifwi^le’s  College  in  Oxford,  and  a fufferer  for 
his  Protellant  opinions,  but  he  afterwards  relapfed  into  Popery.  According  to 
Strype  he  was  a canon  of  Wind  for,  though  not  mentioned  as  fuch  by  Le  Neve. 

Langley,  Thomas,  was  one  of  the  archbifhop’s  chaplains  mentioned  aswitneires  in 
a charge  of  Herefy  againft  John  ilVflieton,  prieft,  December  8,  1548.  Wilkins, 
Concil.  vol.  IV.  p.  40.  Bifhop  Tanner  (Bibliorhec.  Britan,  p.  466)  notices  Tho- 
mas Langley  for  an  eminent  poet ; but  he  has  his  doubts  whether  he  were  the 
fame  perfon  who  was  redtor  of  Boughton  Malherb  in  Kent,  and  inftalled  in  .the 
firft  prebend  in  W^inchefter  Cathedral,  Oftober  15,  1599.  Sir  Thomas  Wotton 
was  then  patron  of  Boughton. 

Markham,  Henry,  M.  A.  ftyled  by  Strype  chaplain  to  the  archbifhop,  when 
named  among  the  twenty-five  perfons  ordained  deacons  by  biihop  Ricley,  June  24, 
1550.  Ecclef.  Mem.  vol.  II.  p.  257.  He  was  admdtted  to  the  prebend  of  Centum 
foiidorum  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  March  25,  1550,  and  inftalled  the  nexf  day  pre- 
centor of  that  church.  B.  Willis  fuggefts  that  he  died  foon  after.  Survey  of 
Cathedrals,  vol.  II.  p.  183. 

Taylor,  Rowland.  Tayler  occurs  in  the  Memorials  of  Cranmer,  p.  176, 

as  a chaplain  in  attendance  at  the  conlecration  of  bifhop  Ridley  ; but  in  the  Chrif- 
tian  name  there  is  doubtlefs  a miftake.  Rowland  Taylor  was  in  1549  appointed  by 

^ Life  of  Parker,  p.  93,  f Bibllothec.  Britan,  p.  85.  J Life  of  Parker,  App.  p.  7^, 

§ Ibid.  72,  130,  228.  x^nnals,  v.  I.  p.  304.  Ecclef.  Mem.  V.  I.  367,  v.  HI.  250,  Life  of 
Grindal,  p.  98.  Ecclef.  Mem.  v,  II.  519. 
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the  archbifcop  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  fplrituahies  of  die  diocefe  of  Norwich^ 
on  the  vacancy  of  that  fee,  as  alfo  preferred  by  his  grace  to  the  rcclory  of  Rad- 
ley in  Suffolk.  Being  rtmiacd  by  bifhop  Gardiner  fro:n'  London  to  Hacileigh,  that 
he  might  be  burnt  in  his  own  pariilr,  he  there  luffered  death  as  a ffnn  believer  of 
the  gofpel.  See  an  account  of  him  in  the  books  cired  below 

7'od,  Gregory,  officiated  as  ;:haplain  at  the  con  ccrauon  of  bffhop  Ridley. 
Whiceweil,  John,  who  will  be  again  noticed  among  the  redors  of  Lambeth. 
Guldwell,  1 homas,  S.  T.-P.  is  imagined  to  have  been  Thomas  Goldvvell,  the 
lafl:  prior  of  Chriffcliurch,  Canterbury,  who  declined  being  a prebendary  of  that 
cathedral,  and  accepted  a penfion  of  eighty  pounds  a year  j but  I h-ave  my  doubts, 
becaufe  Gold  well,  who  was  chaplain  to  Pole,  was  not  of  Canterbury,  but  of  All 
Souls  College  in  Oxford,  where  he  commenced  B.  A.  in  1531.  Being  difmclined 
to  the  Reformation,  he  left  England  ; and,  probably  on  account  of  his  artaclrment  to 
Pole,  was  excepted  out  of  the  general  adt  of  pardon  with  which  Edward  VI.  clofed 
the  Parliament  in  1552.  The  cardinal,  before  his  return  home,  employed  Gold- 
well  on  a meffage  to  (}ueen  Mary  *,  and,  by  his  intercil  with  her  majefiy,  his  chap* 
lain  was  promoted  in  1555  to  the  blfhopric  of  St.  Afaph.  In  1558,  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  fee  of  Oxford,  but  the  queen’s  death  prevented  a reffitiition  of  the 
temporalitiesj  as  it  did  likewife  his  intended  embaffy  to  the  Papal  Court,  in  the 
room  of  Sir  Edward  Came.  Goldweli  feems  to  have  had  much  influence  with 
Pole  ; for,  notwdihftanding  the  fufpicions  he  had  entertained  refpefVing  Thorneden, 
fuffragan  bifliop  of  Dover,  as  not  being  well  alfedled  to  the  Romiffi  religion,  yet, 
by  the  interceffion  of  Goldweli,  though  not  without  great  difficulty,  Thornedeii 
was  continued  in  his  office,  v/ith  more  authority  concerning  thofe  under  his  care 
than  any  biffiop  in  England.  Pate  of  Worcefler,  and  Goldweli  of  Sr.  Afaph, 
were  the  two  biihops,  whom,  at  the  requeft  of  feignior  Friuli,  the  cardinaFs  exe- 
cutor, queen  Elizabeth  permitted  to  attend  his  funeral  ; and  Strype  fuppofes  that 
thefe  prelates  were  the  fpeakers,  one  in  Latin,  the  other  in  Englffb,  of  the  ora- 
tions delivered  on  that  occafion.  Goldvv^ell  fovm  went  again  abroad,  and  became 
cuffos  of  the  College  at  Rome  appropriated  toEnglifh  fludents;  (Eicclcff  Memorials, 
vol.  L p.  312  T.)  and  he  is  faid  to  have  been  the  only  Engliihman  who  was  prefent 
at  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1562,  and  fubfcribed  its  decrees.  Lie  was  living  in  155B, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  fourfeore,  but  died,  not  long  after,  at  Rome,  and  was  there 
buried.  He  was,  as  Strype  remarks,  famous  for  nothing,  that  he  knew  of,  but  for 
obtaining  of  the  pope,  with  much  ado  a renewal  of  the  indulgences  to  thofe 
who  made  a pilgrimage  to  the  well  of  St.  Winefred  in  Fiintfnire;  Miv  Addifon, 
in  his  Travels,  informs  us,  that  he  faw  his  picture  in  the  Pope’s  Gallery  at  Ravenna* 

■*  Memorials  of  Cranmer,  192,  422.  Burnet’s  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  II,  281. 
Magna  Britan.  Antiq,  Nov.  vol.  V.  297. 

t Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LXII.  p,  1075. 

X Magno  conatu,  magnas  nugas.  Multis  prccibus  a Papa  impetravrt  indulgentias  renovari. 
Godwin  de  Prceful.  642.  Of  bifliop  Goldvvell  fee  alfo  Strype’s  Annals,  v.  I 37.  Ecclel.  Mem. 
vol.  II.  396.  in.  134,  463.  Wood  Ath.  Ox,  I,  No.  135.  Bifliop  Sanders  de  Schifm- AngL 
fcl.  157,  b.  Willis,  Survey  of  St.  Afaph.. 

Clevocke;^ 
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Clevocke,  a!s  Clennock,  Maurice,  LL.'  B.  the  cardinars  chaplain  and  domef- 
tic  I'crvant,  redtor  ol' Orjuncrton,  dean  of  Shoreham  and  Cioiden  ; for,  under  thefe 
titles  Clevocke  had  a commifliOM  from  the  archbilhop,  da^ed  Augufl  31,  1557,  em- 
powering him  to  vdit  the  laid  deaneries'^'.  He  was  nominated  to  the  lee  of  Bangor, 
but  queen  Mary  died  before  he  could  be  coniecrated.  Alter  the  accelTion  of  queen 
Elizabeth  he  went  to  Uome  ; and  the  Englilh  hoipital  in  that  city  being  converted 
into  a feminary  for  Eng'hh  ffudents,  he  was  appointed  the  fiill  mafher,  and  from 
that  circumdance  it  was  frequently  called  Maurice  College.  The  pope,  however,, 
difplaced  him  in  1381  ; l:is  extreme  partiality  for  the  Wellh  Ihidents,  who  were 
his  countrymen,  having  occaiioneJ  perpetual  contentions  in  the  lociety 

Glazier,  Hugh,,  another  of  Pole’s  (•baj)lains,  was  a mendicant  frier.  In  1538,  he 
was  prefented  to  the  reftory  of  Hanworth  in  IMiddlefex,  which,  in  15^6,  he  ex- 
changed lor  the  redory  of  Harlinprton,  in  the  fame  county.  Whilfl  incumbent  of 
Han  worth,  in  a lermon  preached  in  Lent  at  Kingllon,  he  declared,  that  whofoever 
came  (o  church  to  leek  God,  he  fhould  not  find  Iiim  there,  except  he  brought  him 
with  him  ; and  that  men  ought  to  put  their  truft  in  God’s  word,  and  to  have  bet- 
ter regard  to  good  fermons  and  prcacliing  than  to  the  facrament  of  the  altar,  mafs 
mattins,  or  even  fong.  And,  in  a lermon  at  St.  Paul’s  Crofs,  in  the  hril  Lent  after 
the  acedhon  of  Edward  VL  to  the  crown,  he  allerted  the  obfervation  of  Lent  to  be 
of  human  inllitution.  Being  thus  an  avowed  favourer  of  the  Reformation,  arch- 
bifliop  Cranmer,  in  1541,  appointed  him  his  commilTary  at  Calais,  and  procured 
for  him  the  feventh  prebendal  Hall  in  the  new-eflablifhcd  dean  and  chapter  of 
Canterbury  Cathediah  'He,  however,  after  the  death  of  Edward,  rdapfed  to 
Popery,  and  was  in  15^3  prefented  to  the  redlory  of  Deal  in, Kent;  and  publilhed 
a fermon,  preached  at  Paul’s  Crofs,  Auguft  25,  1555*  Text,  LukeXVIil.  v.  10. 
Strype  notices  it,  as  being  in  Stowe’s  collecftion  of  books.  Glazier’s  name  is  in  the 
commiirion  ilTued  by  Pole,  March  28,  1558,  for  proceeding  againll  Protdlants  as 
reputed  heretics,  but  he  furvived  this  difgraceful  nomination  only  a few  months; 
for,  it  appears,  by  the  regider  of  Lambeth,  that  Hugh  Glazier,  the  ^cardinal’s, 
chaplain,  \vas  buried  in  that  church  July  the  27th,  the  fame  year  I'. 

Holland,  Seth,  A.M.  initaiied  dean  of  Worceller,  Augud  22,  1557.  He  had 
been  lubliituted  warden  of  All  Souls  College  in  Oxford,  in  February  1555;  but 
lefi^wied,  as  it  (houid  feem,  iu  favour  of  John  Pope,  whom  Cardinal  Foie  appointed 
in  his  room.  Fie  al fo  occurs  incumbeii;;  of  the  very  valuable  redory  of  Bifliop’s 

* Strypeb  F-ccIeliaflical  Memoirs,  vol.  III.  p.  390.  At  the  end  of  the  fame  year  a commiilioii 
vas  granted  to  Thomas  Cnatbanh,  bifiiop  of  Sidon*,  to  do  all  things  belonging  to  a bidiop. 
And  Strype  fuppolt  s him  to  have  been  the  fuftr  igan  biiliop,  mentioned  by  Fox  to  have  brokca 
his  neck  by  falling  down  a pair  of  hairs  in  the  cardinal’s  houfe  at  Lambeth,  ibid.  p.  391. 
f Willis’s  S'irvey  of  Bangor,  p.  loc  ; and  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  I.  682. 

^ Glazier,  fee  Strvpe’s  Ecclei.  Mem.  vol,  I.  p.  287,  and  vol.  III.  p.  290.  Life  of  Arch- 
bilhop  Gnndal,  App.  p.  45.  Wdkias,  Concil.  IV.  173,  and  Tanner  Biblioth.  Britau,  327. 

♦ Thomas,  bifhap  0/  Sidun,  affiiled  at  the  confociation  of  bilhop  Ridley.  Life  of  Bifhop  Ridley,  p.  211. 
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Cleeve  in  Glouceflerfliire.  Three  or  four  days  before  the  death  of  Pole,  the  cardinal 
fent  his  chaplain  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  With  a letter  and  a fecret  meflage.  The 
letter  is  printed  by  Strype,  who  offers  his  furmifes  what  might  be  the  purport  of 
this  confidential  commiffion.  In  1559,  Mr.  Holland  was  deprived  of  his  deanry, 
and  died  in  the  King’s  Bench  Prifon.  He  was  buried  March  5,  1560,  in  St. 
George's,  Southwark  being  in  point  of  refpefl  brought  to  the  church  by  about 
threefcore  Gfentlemen  of  the  inns  of  court  and  Oxford 

Lilye^  George,  fon  of  the  famous  grammarian  William  Lilye,  was  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford  ; bur,  leaving  the  univerficy  without  a degree,  he  travelled  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  honoured  with  a gracious  reception  by  cardinal  Pole,  and 
became  eminent  for  his  abilities  and  acquirements  in  various  kinds  of  literature. 
The  cardinal,  after  his  promotion  to  the  archbifhopric,  appointed  Lilye  to  be  his 
chaplain,  and  collated  him  in  1557  to  the  firft  Rail  in  his  own  church;  and  it  was 
probably  by  his  intereft  that  he  had  the  prebend  of  Kentiih  Town  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral.  Lilye’s  works  were  chiefly  hifforical  and  biographical.  They  are 
noticed  by  bilhup  Tanner,  and  by  bifnop  Nicolfon,  in  his  Hiftorical  Library,  He 
publiflied  the'Trfl  exaft  map  that  was  drawn  of  this  iflandf. 

Archbishop  Parker. 

Bickley,  Thomas,  D.  O.  The  archbifhop  procured  for  him,  whilfl  he  was  cliap^ 
lain,  the  wardenfhip  of  Merton  College  in  Oxford  j and  he  was  admitted  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  Stafford,  and  to  a prebendal  hall  in  Lichfield  Cathedral,  within  a 
year  after  bifiiop  Beniham  was  promoted  to  that  fee  ; it  is  not  unlikely  that  he 
might  be  preferred  by  his  grace’s  right  of  option.  The  archbifhop  had  fo  high  an 
opinion  of  his  chaplain’s  talent  for  preaching,  that  be  appointed  him  often  to  preach 
before  the  queen  in  Lent,  and  alfo  at  St.  Paul’s  Crofs,  and  in  many  parifli  churches 
in  London,  when  divers  incumbents,  about  the  year  1566,  were  under  fufpenfion 
for  not  complying  with  the  ecclefialtical  orders  X*  Dr.  Bickley  was  advanced 
to  the  bifliopric  of  Chiehefler  in  1585. 

Bullingham,  Nicholas,  who  had  been  chaplain  to  archbifiiop  Cranmer,  officiated 
as  chaplain  at  the  confecratlon  of  archbifhop  Parker,  December  17,  1559.  Life 
of  Parker,  p.  57. 

Coldw'ell,  John,  M.  D.  is  mentioned  as  chaplain  in  Strype’s  Annals,  vol.  II.  p. 
489,  and  was  collated  by  the  archbifliop  to  the  recfor.y  of  Aldington,  in  Kent, 
June  I,  1572.  He  appears  to  have  been  in  the  archbifhop’s  family  in  1574,  being- 
one  of  the  witneffes  to  tl\c  will  of  Matthew  Parker,  fecond  fon  of  the  archbifhop, 
that  is  dared  November  i.  In  January,  1585,  he  was  inflalled  dean  of  Rochefier, 
and  advanced  to  the  bifliopric  ofSaiiibury  in  1591. 

Cairceis,  Richard,  D.  D.  one  of  the  chaplains  mentioned  by  Strype  in  his  Life  of 
Parker,  p.  509,  promoted  to  the  bifliopric  of  Chichdler  in  1 570. 

* See  Abingdon’s  Antiquities  of  Worcefler,  p.  128;  Newcourt,  Repci  t.  vol.  II,  p.  34;  and 
Strype’s  Annals,  vol.  I.  p.  50,  “^'235. 

f Tanner  Bibliothec.  481.  Newcourt.  Repci  t.  vol.  L p.  171. 

d Strype’s  Life  of  Parker,  p.  219,  510. 
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Gheaft,  or  Gefl,  Edmund,  D.  D.  attended,  as  chaplain,  at  the  confecration  of 
archbifliop  Parker.  His  fervices  were,  however,  but  of  ihort  continuance,  be  being 
confecr^ted  biOiop  of  Lincoln  January  21,  5579.  He  was  afterwards  tranflated  to 
Salilbury, 

In  Dr.  Ducarel’s  lifl:  is  Thomas  Gordon,  dean  of  Canterbury,  and  bilbop  of 
Bath  and  Wclb,  by  whom  was  certainly  meant  Dr.  Thomas  Godwin,  who  held 
thefe  preferments  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  But  I cannot  hnd  that  he  was  cliap- 
laiii  to  archbihiop  I^aiker  : and  I rather  conclude  he  was  not,  .becaufe  he  ferved 
bifhop  Bulli  )gham  of  lancoln  in  rha^  capacity. 

Robiijfon,  Nicholas,  D.  D.  Tlie  charadler  given  of  him  by  Strype,  in  his  Life 
of  Archbifnop  Parker,  i;.,  that  Ire  was  eloquent  in  the  Englilh  and  Latin  tongues, 
and  well  tu.  niibeJ  human  learning  and  divinity.  And,  among  the  perfons  re- 
commended to  fec'etary  L.ccil  for  the  provofiflvip  of  Eton  College,  by  bifliop 
Grinda-1,  he  is  thus  noticed,  “ Mr.  Uobinfon,  chaplain  to  my  lord  of  Canterbury, 
,W(iO  made  a goodi  iermon  } eflerday  at  the  Crofs.*’  An  extrad:  from  one  of  his  fer- 
nions  is  given  by  bti’vpe  ; and  there  are  in  print  fome  of  his  fermons  preached  at 
Sr.  Paul’s  Crofs,  at  We  !l  min  tier,  at  Greenwich,  and  Richmond,  being  court  fer- 
mons. In  1566,  the  arehbifhop  had  recommended Hewitt  for  the  vacant 

diocefe  ot  Bangor ; bur,  feeing  reafon  a few  days  after  to  alter  his  mind,  the  fecre- 
tary  propofed  iVlr.  Robinlbn,  a WcHh-man,  as  a perfon  well  known  and  beloved 
in  W’aies,  or  who  w^as  much  defred  by  the  people  of  that  country.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly confecrated  Oflober  20 

Scambler,  Edmund,  D.  D,  was  one  of  the  archbifhop’s  firll  chaplains.  Life  of 
Parker,  p.  318.  Ra.fcd  to  the  bilhopric  of  Peterborough  in  February  1560;  and 
tranflated  to  Norwich  in  1584. 

Still,  John,  D.  D.  Arehbifhop  Parker’s  fentiments  of  him  were  thus  cxprefTed 
in  a letter  to  the  lord  treafurer,  when  he  folicited  for  him  the  deanery  of  Norwich  : 
“ 1 hat  he  was  a young  man,  being  now  (A.  1573)  not  above  thirty,  but  that  he 
took  him  to  be  more  monihed  than  fome  other  of  forty  or  fifty  years  of  age  ; and, 
were  he  not  his  chaplain,  he  would  lay,  he  were  in  all  refpeifis  as  fit  as  any  he 
knew  in  England  ; and  that,  had  he  not  wiflied  w’eil  to  his  country,  he  would 
have  been  very  loth  to  befiow  him,  or  fpoil  him  in  that  place.  The  archbidiop 
collated  h.m  to  the  redlory  of  Eladleigh  in  Suffolk,  commifnoned  him  in  ic.jz 
to  be  one  of  the  deans  of  Booking  in  Eliex ; and,  though  he  did  not  fucceed  in  his 
application  for  the  deanery  of  Norwich,  he  procured  for  his  chaplain  a prebend 
of  VVefiminfler.  Dr.  Still  was  confecrated  bifiiop  of  Bath  and  Wells  in  February 
1692  ''’f. 

* Life  of  archbifliop  Parker,  p,  105,  204,  234,  509.  Annals,  vol.  I.  299;  and  vol.  II.  Add* 
p.  26.  Tanner,  Biblioth.  p.  638. 

t Srrype’s  Life  of  Parker,  p.  449,  51Q,  Ncwcourt,  Repertor.  vol.  II,  p.  67. 
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Aldrich,  Thomas,  A.  M.  defied  rnader  of  Corpus  Chrifti  College,  in  Cam- 
bridge, February  3,  1 559,  on  the  refignaiion  of  Dr.  Pory,  was  by  his  recommen- 
dation appointed  chaplain  to  Parker.  Dr.  Pory  farther  entreated  the  archbifhop 
to  ufe  his  inrereit,  that  Mr.  Aldrich  might  be  likewife  his  fucceffor  to  the.  prebend 
of  VVdlminfler ; and  the  flail  was  obtained  for  him,  he  being  admitted  to  it  No- 
vember 1570  The  doflor  was  thus  folicitous  to  have  Aldrich  preferred,  becaufe, 
as  he  wrote  to  his  grace,  he  knev/  him  to  be  an  honed  young  man,  and  {killed 
in  the  learned, tongues,  alfo  in  French  and  Italian,  and,  as  he  traded,  like  to  be 
of  fervice  to  the  realm  hereafter  He  was,  however,  midaken  in  the  characler 
he  had  formed  of  the  man,  who  foon  became  a zealous  Puritan,  and  whofe  be- 
haviour to  the  archbifiiop  was  ungrateful  and  infolent.  Aldrich  renounced  the 
chaplainfhip,  with  a declaration  that  he  would  oppofe  the  archbifhop  to  the  utmod: 
of  bis  power;  and  he  endeavoured  to  get  fome  great  man  of  tlie  Council  to  accept 
him  for  his  chaplain,  in  order  to  fcrcen  himfclf  from  the  refentment  of  the  primate, 
whom  he  nick-named  Pope  of  Lambeth^  and  of  Benet  College.  He  had  not  taken 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  as  the  datutes  of  the  coilege  required,  and  he 
was  charged  with  other  articles  of  neglcd:  and  bad  adminidrarion.  The  college 
referred  the  cafe  to  lord  Burleigh,  chancellor  of  the  univerfity;  and  a fenrence 
of  .removal  from  the  maderOiip  mud  have  eiifued,  had  not  Aldrich,  to  avoid  the 
difgrace,  refigned  it  to  the  chancellor.  And,  fix  months  before,  he  refigned  to  the 
archbifhop  his  prebend  of  Wedmindtr,  of  which  he  would  otherwife  have  been 
deprived  for  non-conformity.  Tlie  chancellor  advifed  him  to  make  an  hum- 
ble fubmidion  to  the  archbifhop,  which  he  did,  vdth  a promife  of  amendment; 
but,  though  he  remained  fome  time  at  Canterbury,  expefting  favour  from  the 
archbifhop,  his  grace  declined  placing  any  confidence  in  him  J.  After  the  dcceafe 
of  the  archbifiiop,  he  had  intered  to  obtain  a reindatement  in  Wedminder  Abbey, 
though  not  in  the  fame  dall.  This  was  in  1576,  and  he  died  the  fame  year, 

Allen,  Matthew,  of  whom  I can  colled  no  other  memorial  than  that,  as  chap- 
lain, he  read  prayers,  when  archbifhop  Parker  confecrated  Dr.  William  Hughs, 
bidiop  of  St.  Afaph,  December  13,  1573,  attended  at  the  .archbifhop's 

luneral  §. 

Batman,  Stephen,  D.D.  had  his  education  in  the  free  fchool  of  Bruton  in 
Somerfetfhire,  his  native  place ; thence  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
clofely  applied  himfelf  to  philofophical  and  theological  dudies,  and  acquired  the 
reputation  of  a learned  and  truly  divine  preacher  |j.  Archbifhop  Parker  collated 
him  to  the  redory  of  Medham  in  Surrey,  probably  in  1570,  when  that  benefice 

^ Widmore,  in  his  Hiflcry  of  Wetlminfter  Abbey,  mentions,  November  15,  1570,  as  the  day 
of  his  being  inflalled  ; Nevveourt  and  Lc  Neve,  on  the  authority  of  A.  V/ood,  fiippofe  Aldrich 
not  to  have  had  his  prebend  till  1573  ; but  Wood  ceitainly  luiftook  between  the  year  of  his  ad- 
niilhon  and  the  year  of  his  refignation,  which  was  in  1573. 

f Mailers,  Hill,  of  C.  C.  C.  C.  p.  106.  | Strype’s  Life  of  Parker,  p.  429,  &c. 

^ Strype’s  Life  of  Parker,  pp.  459,  496,  [j  Tanner,  Bibliothec.  p.  80. 
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was  vacant,  as  noticed  in  the  church  regifler,  by  the  death  of  John  Wyftow, 
though  the  name  of  Batman  does  not  occur  among  the  number  of  incumbents 
and  curates,  whom  Aubrey  has  copied  from  it.  In  1582,  he  commenced  dodcr 
in  divinity,  and  became  chaplain  to  Henry  lord  Hunfdon,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
an  enlarged  and  improved  edition,  in  Englifh,  of  Bartholomtcus  de  proprietatibus 
rcrim.  The  archbifliop,  v/ith  fuccefs,  employed  Batman  to  collect  books  for  him  ; 
for,  as  cited  by  Strype  from  a book  publiflied  in  1581,  entituled,  ‘-Doom  warning 
all  men  to  judgment,’’  Battman,  when  fpeaking  of  the  archbifnop,  thus  exprefles 
himfelf;  ‘‘  Vv'lth  whom  books  remained  (although  the  moft  part  of  them,  according 
to  the  time  fuperdirious  and  fabulous,  yet,)  fome  worthy  the  view  and  fafe  keep- 
ing, gathered  within  four  years,  of  divinity,  adronomy,  hidory,  phyfick,  and 
others  of  fnndry  arts  and  fcicnccs,  (as  I csn  truly  vouch,  having  his  grace’s  com- 
miffion,  whereunto  his  hand  is  yet  to  be  feen),  fix  thoufand,  feven  hundred  books, 
by  my  own  travel.  Several  treatifes  publiflied  by  Batman  are  fpecihed  by  biihop 
Tanner;  but  he  has  not  noticed  any  piece  of  Englifli  hiftory,  only  obferving,  that 
he  is  ranged  by  Thynne  with  the  writers  of  that  clafs ; and  that  Thynne,  ad  fin, 
Holinfncd,  III.  m.dxxxxix,  fixes  1584  for  the  year  of  the  death  of  Batman. 

Bungey,  John,  a nephew  by  alliance  to  the  archbilhop,  was  alfo  a chaplain,  and 
preferred  by  his  grace  to  a prebend  in  the  church  of  Canterbury.  See  Account  of 
him  in  Mr.  Ivlailers’s  Hifeory  of  C.  C.  C.  Cambridge-,  and  among  the  redtors 
of  Lambeth. 

Cole,  Humphry,  occurs  chaplain  to  the  archbifhop,  in  MS.  Ecclcf.  Cant,  book  IL 
He  was  admitted  to  the  redlory  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  December  8,  1384,  and  re- 
ligned  it  in  1388.  Newcourt,  vol.  I,  p.  4^9. 

Mr.  Harleflon  attended  the  archbilbop’s  funeral  as  chaplain,  A.  1565. 

Harlllon  was  admitted  a member  of  Corpus  Chridi  College  in  Cambridge  ; and 
IMr.  Maders  imagines  him  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Simon  flailiton,  of  Mendlediam 
in  Norfolk,  a brother  of  Mrs.  Parker.  He  was  probably  the  chaplain  mentioned 
in  Strype’s  Lite  ot  the  Archbifhop,  p.  496. 

Hill,  John,  though  omitted  by  Strype,  is  noticed  as  a chaplain  to  archbifnop 
Parker,  in  Lewis’s  Lid  of  the  incumbents  of  Mynflre  in  the  Lie  of  Tenet  (Archiep. 
Capellanus,  p.  101}  to  which  vicarage  he  was  collated,  March  1-4,  1370.  He  was 
ordained  pried  by  bifhop  Grindal,  March  1360,  (Life  of  GrindaF,  p.  50,)  and 
in  1 3C4  admitted  to  the  7th  dall  in  Wedminder  Abbey,  which  he  refjgned  in 
156S,  by  exchange  with  Dr.  Pory,  rector  of  Lambeth,  for  the  6th  prebend  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  Augud  i,  1373.  He  had  a difpenfation  to  hold  the  rec- 
tory of  Chiddingdone  in  Kent  with  Myndre,  MS.  Cantuar.  Eccled  B.  He  re-^ 
figned  Myndre  in  1393,  probably  not  long  before  his  death,  becaufe  Dr.  Whitaker, 
who  was  his  fuccelTor  at  Canterbury,  was  indalled  May  10.  A John  Hill  occurs 
redtor  of  Lid  in  1373.  Haded’s  Kent,  vol.  ill.  p.  517. 

Hoveden,  Robert,  D.  D.  was  cledtcd  in  1361,  warden  of  AH  Souls  College  in 
Oxtord,  and  had  prebends  in  the  following  cathedrals,  Hendridge  in  Wells,  Clifton 
in  I.incoln,  and  the  third  dall  in  Canterbury.  Wood,  Ath.  Ox.  v.  I.  463, 
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1604.  He  eftablifhed  orders 'for  the  government  of  the  fchool  in  Faverfham  (Jacob’s 
Hid.  p.  55).  And  in  Le  Neve  Mon.  Anglic,  vol.  I.  N®48,  is  his  infcription  upon  a 
monument  placed  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  Stanton  Harcourt,  Oxfordlhire, 
to  the  memory  of  his  brother  Chriflopher,  who  had  been  re^lor  of  that  parifh.  Dr. 
Hoveden  died  March  21,  1614,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  All  Souls  College. 

Leeds,  Edward,  LJL.  D.  was  chaplain  to  the  archbifhop,  his  proxy  at  his  in- 
thronization,  and  fo  much  in  favour  with  his  grace  as  to  be  appointed  one  of 
his  vilitors  in  the  diocefes  of  Canterbury  and  Ely,  as  well  as  afterwards  in  that 
of  Peterborough.  See  more  of  him  in  Mafters’s  Hiftory  of  C.  C.  C.  Cambridge, 

P*  3.H* 

Manne,  John,  A.  M.  was  defied  from  Winchefler  fchool  to  New^  College  in 
Oxford,  in  1529,  and  was  prodor  of  the  univerfity  for  the  fouthern  diftrid  in 
1540.  He  was  afterwards  expelled  as  an  heretic,  but  made  principal  of  White 
Hall,  fince  Jefus  College,  in  1 547.  Being  chaplain  to  archbifhop  Parker,  he  was, 
in  1562,  appointed  warden  of  Merton  College,  by  his  grace,  as  vifitor,  upon  a 
right  of  devolution*,  and  promoted  to  the  dcanry  of  Gloucefler  in  1565.  He 
occurs  alfo  prebendary  of  Bigglewede,  in  Lincoln  Cathedral.  In  1557  he  was  fent  by 
Elizabeth  embalfador  into  Spain  ; where,  having  fpoken  fome  things  irreverently  of 
the  pope,  he  was  excluded  the  court,  banifhed  into  a country  village,  and  the 
exerciie  of  his  religion  denied  him  “f  • The  manner  in  which  the  queen  relented 
this  affront,  oli'cred  to  her  ambalfador,  is  mentioned  by  Sirype.  Mr.  Mann  tranf- 
lated  the  common  places  of  Wolgangus  into  Latin,  and,  obferves  bifbop  Tanner  J, 
other  books  wbofe  titles  are  not  known.  He  died  March  28,  156S,  which  mull 
have  been  foon  after  he  was  recalled  from  his  embaffy,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  St.  Anne’s  church,  near  Alderfgate,  in  London;  leaving  a wddow  and 
feveral  children,  of  whom  fome  fettled  in  Lfiex. 

Matchett,  John,  redtor  of  Lambeth. 

Norgate,  Robert.  D.  D.  By  marriage  he  bore  a relation  to  the  archbifhop, 
who  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  afhfled  him  in  the  promotion  to  the  maftcr- 
Biip  of  Corpus  Chrilli  College,  Cambridge,  and  prefented  him  to  the  redtory  of 
Lackingdon  in  Effex,  Maders’s  Pliftory,  p.  irg. 

Dr.  Alexander  Newel,  or  Nowell,  dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  is  claffed  as  a chaplain  by 
Dr.  Ducarel;  but  on  what  authority  1 have  not  found.  He  is  not  mentioned  in 
this  capacity  by  either  Newcourt  or  Strype,  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  wasdiredtiy 
preferred  by  the  archbifhop.  Strype  notices  him  as  chaplain  to  bifliop  Grindal, 
whilll  bifhop  of  London.  Life  of  Grindal,  p.  38. 

Pieifon,  Andrew,  B.  D was  both  chaplain  and  almoner  to  archbifhop  Parker, 
who  collated  him  to  the  reefories  of  Brafted  and  Chiddingftone,  and  to  the  vicar- 
age ot  Wrotham;  and  procured  for  him,  from  the  crown,  a prebend  in  Canter- 
bury Cathedral.  He  alfo  appointed  him  mailer  of  the  faculties  ; which  office  Mr, 

• Life  of  Parker,  p.  115,  117,  150.  f Magn.  Britan.  Antiq,  et  Nov.  VI,  p.  78 

^ Biblioth.  Britan,  p,  505. 
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Plerfon  refigned  to  archbifhop  Grindal.  Upon  a vacancy  of  the  provoft  of  Eton, 
the  archbifhop  recommended  him  to  that  port — as  one,  in  whom  he  knew  fo 
much  fincerity  and  dexterity  in  governance,  with  honeft  learning,  that  he  would 
warrant  his  credit  upon  him,  and  would,  if  it  was  in  his  difpofition,  name  His 
grace  bequeathed  to  him  a handfome  gilt  cup  and  cover,  that  had  been  prefented 
to  him  by  the  queen,  and  nominated  him  one  of  the  interpreters  of  his  will.  Maf- 
ters’s  Hiftory  of  C.  C.  C.  C.  p.  354. 

Simpfon,  Nicholas,  D.D.  as  chaplain,  attended  the  funeral  of  archbifliop  Parker. 
Life  by  Strype,  p.  496.  He  was  a prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  it  appears  by  his 
epitaph  that  he  was  buried  in  that  cathedral  in  1609.  Batteley,Cantuar.  Sacr.  App.p.9. 

Stallar,  Thomas,  D.D.  was  of  Corpus  Chrifti  College,  Cambridge;  and,  in 
1568,  when  only  A.  B.  and  lately  ele(fled  fellow,  was  a principal  parry  in  oppo- 
fing  a vifitation  under  the  ecclefiaftical  comraiffion.  And,  as  by  his  condufi  he  mud 
have  offended  archbifhop  Parker,  who  had  adopted  this  mode  of  correcting  many 
irregularities  in  that  fociety,  it  is  not  eafy  to  account  for  his  grace’s  taking  Stallar 
into  his  family  as  a domeftic  chaplain  The  parochial  benefices  poileired  by  him 
were,  the  redfory  of  Albhallows,  Lombard-flreet,  in  the  patronage  of  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Canterbury,  and  the  re<fl:oi  y of  St.  Mary  Hill,  by  prefentation  from 
a citizen  of  London.  He  w'as  alfo  promoted,  in  1574,  to  a prebend  in  the  church 
of  Hereford  ; which  he  foon  refigned,  and  in  1395,  many  years  after  the  death  of 
the  archbifhop,  became  archdeacon  of  Rocheiier  J.  The  confiflory  aCes  of  that 
diocefe  afford  an  inftance  of  his  then  being  of  a diTpofition  fomewhat  captious  and 
litigious  §.  He  attended  at  the  funeral  of  archbilliop  Parker. 

Archbishop  Grindal. 

Redmayn,  or  Redman,  William,' D.  D.  was  collated  by  the  archbifhop  to  the 
reftory  of  Bifhopfbourne,  in  Kent ; and,  by  his  grace’s  interefl,  became  archdeacon 
of  Canterbury  in  1576.  For,  on  the  tranllation  of  biQiop  Freake  from  Rochefler 
to  Norwich,  that  dignity  was  in  the  difpofal  of  the  Crown  ; and  great  inconvenience 
having  arifen  from  its  being  held  in  commendam  by  the  bifhops  of  Rochefler,  the 
archbifhop  earnefhly  folicited  lord  Burleigh,  that  it  might  be  no  longer  annexed. 
It  was  alfo  his  requefl,  that  it  might  be  given  to  his  chaplain,  William  Redman,  a 
learned  and  deferving  man,  who  had  approved  himfelf  a good  preacher  by  liis  fer- 
mon  before  the  queen.  When  he  renewed  his  application  to  the  lord  treafurer,  he 
again  mentioned  the  very  good  fermon,  as  he  ftyled  it,  his  chaplain  had  made  at 
court.  The  archbifhop  appointed  Dr.  Redmayn  one  of  his  executors,  and  bequeathed 
him  a legacy  of  50].  and  a horfe.  Strype’s  Life  of  Grindal,  p.  210,  289.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  bilhopric  of  Norwich  in  1594. 

* Collated  to  the  redory  of  Harbledovvne,  Sept,  i,  1589.  Hafled’s  Kent.  III.  383  ; inflituted 
re^lor  of  Hardres,  June  30,  1580  j refigned  1382.  Ibid.  733. 

t Mailers ’s  Hiftory,  p.  135.  J Ibid.  375. 

§ Memorials  of  Rochefter  Cathedral  in  Mr.  Thorpe’s  Antiquities,  p,  223. 
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Rob'nfon,  Henry,  D,  D.  was  provofl:  of  Queen’s  College,  in  Oxford  ; and  it 
is  faid,  that,  by  his  advice.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  engaged  in  the  obtaining  of  that 
excellent  ad:  of  Parliament  of  the  i8th  of  E.lizabeth,  for  referving  a third  part  of 
the  rent  upon  leafes  granted  by  colleges  to  be  paid  in  corn,  KennePs  Parochial 
Antiquities,  p.  605.  Archbifliop  Grindal  bequeathed  to  Dr.  Robinfon,  his  chap- 
lain, the  advowfon  of  a dignity  and  prebend  in  the  county  of  Lichfield,  or  the  ad- 
vowfon  of  certain  dignities  and  prebends  in  the  church  of  St.  David’s  ; which  Strype 
fuppofes  (p.  294.)  to  have  been  options,  and.  upon  fufficient  grounds.  For,  the 
archbilhop  confirmed  and  confecratecl  bllhop  Overton,  of  Lichfield,  in  September 
1 580  ; and  in  December,  1582,  bifhop  Middleton  was  confiimed  in  St.  David’s  on 
his  cranfiation  from  Waterford  in  Ireland.  Dr.Robinfon  was  advanced  to  the  bifliopric 
of  Carlille  in  1 598. 

Young,  John,  D.  D.  At  the  commencement  at  Cambridge,  hi  [564,  when 
bifitop  Giindal  was,  by  a grace  of  the  univerfiry,  created  do6lor  of  divinity,  Mr. 
Young,  his  chaplain,  preached  for  him  the  clerum  fermon  Fie  occurs  preben- 
dary of  Southwell  to  which  he  was  probably  collated  by  Dr.  Grindal,  whilfl: 
archbilhop  of  York.  He  had  the  recommendation  of  the  archbifhop  for  the  mafier- 
Ihip  of  Pembroke  Hall,  and  was  promoted  to  the  biihopric  of  Rochefier  in  1577. 

Blague,  Thomas,  D.  D.  Sec  an  account  of  him  among  the  recdors  of  Lambeth. 

Chambers,  John,  M.  A.  Archbifliop  Grindal  bequeathed  to  his  chaplain,  Mr. 
John  Chambers,  an  advowfon  in  the  Ciiurch  of  St.  Paul’s,  or  fome  other  falling 
void,  by  which  options  were  doubtlefs  meant  j.  As  he  is  not  mentioned  by  New- 
couit  among  the  dignitaries  of  St.  Paul’s,  either  the  option  in  that  cathedral  did 
not  become  vacant  during  the  life  of  bifiiop  Aylmer,  who  was  confecrared  by 
archbiQiop  Grindal,  Match  24,  1576,  or  Mr.  Chambers  might  be  previonfly  pro- 
moted into  fome  other  option.  John  Chambers  was  chofen  fellow  of  Merton  Col- 
lege in  1569,  of  Eton  College  in  1582,  and  in  1601  canon  of  Windfor.  He  was 
a great  benefa(fior  to  M<  rton  College,  and  a man  eminent  for  his  learning.  He  in 
particular  much  alFecled  phyfick  and  allronoiny,  and  wrote  fome  books  relating  to 
judicial  allrology  §.  He  having  the  fame  Chrifiian  name  with  the  archb'fhop’s 
chaplain,  together  with  the  dates  of  his  preferment,  will  warrant  a furmife  that  he 
was  the  fame  perfon. 

Johnfoii,  Philip,  M.  A.  chaplain  to  archbifhop  Grindal,  was  buried  at  Lam- 
beth, April  13,  1576.  Par.  Keg.  He  was  appointed  principal  of  St.  Edmund 
Hall,  in  Oxford,  September  24,  1572  ||. 

Bow, 


* Stiype’s  Life  of  Grindal,  p 95,  310.  f Tanner,  Bibliothec.  p.  3. 

X Life  of  Grindal,  p.  294, 

§ Ath.  Ox.  I.  N°  378.  AylifFe’s  State  of  Oxford,  vol.  I,  p.  274.  And  Mag.  Britan,  and 
Nov.  vol.  VI.  p.  652. 

II  In  the  Hiftory  of  the  Palace,  p.  30,  it  is  mentioned,  that  on  the  north  Brie  of  the  chaprl  is 
apiece  of  ground,  called  the  Burying  Place  ; but  that  there  is  not  any  written  evidence,  nor 
other  proof,  of  any  perfons  having  been  depofued  there.  And,'  as  it  appears  from  the  parifli  re- 
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Bow,  George,  Archdeacon  Redmnyn,  and  Thomas  Blague,  officiated  as 

chaplains  at  the  confecration  of  Dr.  Whitgift,  biffiop  of  Worceiter.  Life  of 
Grindal,  p.  229. 

Sapcotts,  John,  was  in  attendance  as  chaplain  at  the  confecration  of  Dr.  John 
Watfjn,  bifhop  of  Wincheller,  September  18,  1580,  in  the  chapel  or  Croydon. 
Life  of  Grindal,  p.  236 

TunltalU  Rudolph,  M.  A.  was  domeftic  chaplain  to  Grindal,  whilll:  he  was 
archbilhop  of  York,  and  preferred  by  him  to  the  prebend  of  Knarefb>  rough  cum 
Bychell,  and  canon  refidentiary  of  York  Cathedral,  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Nor- 
thumberland, and  to  the  vvardenlhip  of  the  hofpital  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  near 
Ripon.  He  was  alfo  refror  of  Long  Newton,  a benehce  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
in  the  patronage  of  that  fee,  and  inltalled  a prebendary  of  Durham,  November  9, 
1680.  He  died  in  Mtrch  1618  -k. 

Wilfon,  William,  D.  D.  as  well  as  Mr.  Sapcotts,  was  an  officiating  chaplain  at 
the  confecration  of  biihop  Watlbn,  of  Wincheller.  He  was  of  Merton  College  in 
Oxford,  and  probably  chaplain  to  Grindal,  whilft  biffiop  of  i.ondon,  as  he  was 
poffieired  of  the  chancellorffi'p,  and  or  die  prebend  of  Earld-ftreet,  in  Sr.  PauTs 
Cathedral.  In  1584  he  was  inllalled  canon  of  Win'dfor,  and  in  September  16,  1386, 
prefented  to  the  third  prebend  in  the  church  of  Rocheller.  There  is,  or  was,  this 
epitaph  over  his  grave  in  the  Roval  Cliapel  at  Windfor.  ‘“Here,  nnlerneah, 
iie<i  interred  ffie  body  of  Wiiliam  Wilion,  doclor  of  divinity,  and  prebendaiy  of 
this  church  for  the  fpacc  of  32  years.  He  hud  iilue  by  Ifabel  his  wife,  fix  fons  and 
fix  daughters.  He  died  the  13th  of  May,  in  the  vere  of  our  Lori,  1613,  and  of 
his  age  the  73d,  beloved  of  all  in  his  life,  and  lamented  in  his. death.”  At  the  end 
are  four  trilling  veries  like  church-yard  poetry  J.  Srrype  fuppoles  Mrs.  Wilioii 
to  have  been  nrcnbifiiop  Grindal’s  niece,  and  notices  the  arciib’iihoj''s  having  given, 
by  wIfL  to  his  chaplain  Wilfm,  the  advowfon  of  the  parfonage  of  Wonilow,  in. 
the  dioccie  of  \Vincheller,  wliich  was  an  option  on  the  coniccration  of  bifhop 
W'ar'on  §.  lie  (.ccur-  rector  or  ClifTe,  near  llochefter.  Sept.  i5,  1306.  ACl.  Cur* 
ConfilL  Kotlen.  fob  108  b. 

Axchbishop  Whitgift. 

Andrews,  Lancelot,  D.  D.  (afterwarcis  billiop  of  Ely  and  Winchefler,)  in  1391, 
was  feiu  to  confer  wiin  UdA  and  other  under  fcnteiice  of  death  ior  publilhing  ledi- 

gifier  th?»t  biOnops  Tonftall  and  Thirlebyc"  were  buried  ip.  I.ambcth  cnincel,  and  chaplain  John- 
fon  if  nor  in  the  cnurch,  yet  in  :he  church-yard,  the  prd'umptioii  is,  that  it  was  not  iiiual  to  in- 
ter thole,’  who  died  m the  pal  ice,  within  i w:  pucinds.  ' 

* According  to  Newcnnrt  (Rvpertor  vol,  I p,  815,)  John  SapeoUi  ::  was  arlmifted  in  1533, 
redor  of  Buckland,  in  Hertb,  ana  religued  in.  1533;  bur  it  ‘s  by  no  nicaas  probable  that  this 
Ihouid  he  the  perfon  who  was  chaplain  to  arehbiihop  Grindal. 

-{■  Life  of  Grindal,  p.  164.  l.e  Neve’s  Faili,  p.  Wood  Athen  Oxon.  vol.  I.  p.  487. 

Cnghton.  Ordo  Judic.  p.  2,  232  Willis,  Survey  of  Cathed.  vol.  I.  0.272. 

X Leirer  to  Dr.  Denne,  from  Mr.  B.  Whlis,  who  refers  to  the  Aiuiqaicics  of  Berkfliire. 

§ Life  of  Giiiida),  p,  294. 
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tious  libels;  and  February  20,  1592,  he  preached  before  the  convocation  In  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral.  Strype’s  Life  of  Wbitgift,  p.  375,  397. 

Baiicrofr,  Kichard,  D.  D.  (archbiihop  of  Canterburt was  a chaplain  feveral 
years,  and  during  his  attendance  preached,  and  printed,  in  1588,  a fermon,  main- 
taining the  fuperiority  of  biPnops  over  their  inferior  brethren,  jure  divino.  He 
alfo  publifned,  A Survey  of  the  pretended  holy  Difcipline  of  ihe  Puritans,’’  and 
another  tracp  entitled,  ‘‘  Dangerous  Pofitionsd’ &c.  He  officiated  as  chaplain  at  the 
conlecration  of  three  bifnops,  June  i 3,  1596 

Barlow,  Wiliiam,  D.  D.  (biiliop  of  Rochefler  and  Lincoln,)  was  collated  by  the 
archbifhop  to  the  reflory  of  St.  Dundan  in  the  Eaft,  and  was  employed  by  his  grace 
to  write  an  authentic  relation  of  the  famous  conference  held  at  Hampton  Court,  in 
January  1603  'f*.  He  was  prefent  at  the  archbifhop’s  notifying  the  day  of  the  in- 
tended dedication  of  the  chapel  of  the  hofpital  at  Croydon,  and  was  one  of  the 
three  chaplains  in  attendance  upon  Whitgifc  during  his  iad  illnefs  j. 

Buckridge,  John,  D.  D.  (bilhop  of  Kocheder  and  Ely,)  was  another  of  the  chap- 
lains who  prayed  with  the  archbiihop,  and  adminidered  to  him  his  confolatory 
difcourfc  in  all  his  ficknefs.  Life  of  Whirgift,  p.  532. 

Goidfborough,  Godfrey,  D.  D.  (bidiop  of  Giouceder  and  Worceder.)  As  he 
was  of  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  and  collated  by  bidiop  Whitgift  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Worceder,  he  was  probably  chaplain  to  him  before  his  tranflation  to 
Canterbury. 

Ravis,  Thomas,  D D.  (bifhop  of  Glouceder  and  of  London,)  was  prefented  by  the 
archbifhop  in  December  1691,  to  the  vicarageof  Allhallows,  Barking;  and,  in  January 
1696,  he  officiated  as  chaplain  at  the  confecradon  of  three  bifhops.  Strype’s  Life 
of  Whitgift,  p.  496;  and  Sir  George  Paul’s  Life  of  the  Archbiffiop,  p.  98. 

Rcdmayn,  biffiop,  mentioned  among  the  chaplains  of  archbiffiop  Grindal,  was 
alfo  chaplain  to  archbiffiop  Whitgift.  He  was  fuppofed  to  be  a candidate  for  the 
headlhip  of  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  when  Dr.  Whitgift  intended  to  refign. 
But,  by  the  datutes  of  that  Ibciety,  neither  mader  nor  fellow  ffiould  be  married ; and 
Whitgift  is  judged  to  have  objC(ded  to  Redmayn’s  being  his  fucceffor,  not  from  his 
having  a wife,  but  becaufe  he  underdood  that  he  defigned  ere  long  to  change  his 
condiuon.  Strype’s  Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  76. 

Bilgar  is  clalfed  as  a chaplain,  becaufe  Strype  has  placed  him  between 

Drs.  Bearcroft  and  Ravis,  who  attended  in  that  capacity  at  the  confecration  of 
three  biffiops  in  June  1596. 

Carier,  or  Charier,  Benjamin,  D.  D.  was  a fellow  of  Corpus  Chridi  College  in 
Cambridge.  His  fird  parochial  benefice  was  the  recfory  of  Paddlefworth,  in  the 

According  to  Le  Neve,  Lives  of  the  Proteftant  Archbifliops,  vol,  I.  p.  76,  Bancroft  was 
chaplain  almnji  Jive  years  and  a half ; but  he  niuft  have  been  in  that  capacity  for  a longer  terna, 
for  he  isfollyled  in  1588,  and  in  1596.  See  Strype’s  Life  of  Whitgift,  p,  293,  404,  496. 

f Hiflory  and  Antiquities  of  Rochefler,  p.  163,  Life  of  Whitgift,  p,  532,  578. 

3 diocefe 
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diocefe  of  Rochefler,  which  he  refigned  in  1 599,  and  was  collated  by  archbifhop 
Whitgifc  to  the  valuable  finecure  reflory  of  VVeft  Terring  in  SufTex  He  was 
one  of  the  chaplains  in  attendance  upon  his  grace  in  his  laft  illnefs,  and  the  epitaph 
upon  his  monument  in  Croydon  Church  was  compofed  by  him.  After  the  death 
of  the  archbifhop  he  was  chaplain  to  the  king,  who  nominated  him  to  a prebend 
of  Canterbury,  and  a fellowfhip  of  Clielfey  College,  and,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  would 
have  promoted  him  to  preferments  of  greater  dignity,  had  he  not  forfeited  the 
royal  favour  by  embracing  Popery.  His  view  in  the  letter  which  he  fent  to  Ifaac 
Cafaubon,  and  to  the  king,  was  to  effed  an  union  between  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Papal  fee  : but  the  apoftaie  did  not  long  furvive  the  writing  of 
the  lafc  letter,  dying  obfcurely  in  a College  of  the  Jefuits  in  Flanders.  In  Featley’s 
Ciavis  Mydica,  p.  792,  there  is  this  marginal  note  relative  to  him  : ‘‘  About  this 
time.  Dr.  Carrier,  who  came  over  chaplain  with  Lord  VVotron,  preached  a fcan- 
dalous  fermon  in  Paris,  at  Luxemberg  Houfe,  and  not  long  after  reconciled  himfelf 
to  the  Romilh  church,  and,  mifearrying  firft  in  his  religion,  and  after  in  his 
hope  of  great  preferment  by  the  cardinal  Peron’s  means,  in  great  difeontent  ended 
his  wretched  dayes.”  For  a more  circumitantial  account  of  him,  fee  Strype’s  Life 
of  Whitgifc,  p.  581,  and  Maflers’s  Hiftory  of  C.  C.  C.  p.  259. 

Gratton  attended,  as  chaplain,  at  the  confecration  of  Dr.  Howland, 

bifhop  of  Peterborough,  February  7,  1584.  Strype’s  Life  of  Whitgifc,  p-  216. 

Munford,  Thomas,  D.  D.  officiated  at  the  confecration  of  three  biffiops,  in 
June  1596,  and  was  the  preacher  at  the  dedication  of  the  chapel  of  the  hofpital 
founded  at  Croydon  by  archbifhop  Whirgift -j''.  He  was  afterwards  fufpended  for 
three  years,  by  the  archbifnop,  for  marrying,  without  banns  or  licence,  the  earl 
of  Hertford  to  Frances  Pranel,  widow  of  Henry  Pranel,  Efq.  •,  bin,  on  his  fubmif- 
fion  and  earned  entreaty,  he  was  abfolved,  by  the  archbifhop  himfelf,  in  iboi  J. 
Qu.  Was  he  not  the  Thomas  Montfort  mentioned  by  Newcourt  as  refidentiary  of 
St.  Paul’s  and  prebendary  of  WeflminRer  ^ ? 

Feme,  Andrew,  D.  D,  feems,  as  biffiop  Tanner  has  remarked,  to  have  been 
chaplain  to  archbiffiop  Whitgift  ||.  He  was  a native  of  Bilney,  in  Norfolk  ; 
bur,  as  it  may  be  prefumed,  not  the  fon  pf  a gentleman,  who  had  a right  to  a 
coat  of  arms  ; fince  the  grant  to  him  from  Garter  king  at  arms  was  not  of  an  ad- 
dition to  paternal  bearings.  The  worcs  of  the  patent,  which  was  dated  June 
15,  1579,  rather  implies  him  to  have  been  the  firft  of  the  family  received  into 
the  rank  of  “ noble”  perlons ; an  honour  that  was  conferred  upon  him,  becaufe 

Collated  to  the  re^St  ry  of  Old  Romney,  June  17,  1603,  and  depri\’’ed  in  1614,  HaFea’s 
Hill,  of  Kent,  vol.  Ill  p.  321. 

t Strype’s  Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  332.  J Ibid.  551.  ^ Repertorinm,  vol.  I.  p.  134, 

y Bibliothec.  Britan,  p.  593.  The  reference  is  to  a treatife,  ilyled,  The  jull  Rtprocf  of  Martin 
junior. 

**  Magn.  Britan,  Antiq.  & Nov.  vol.  III.  p.  302. 
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he  had  long  rendered  himfelf  illuftrious,  by  his  virtue  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
fciences Neither  the  time  of  his  birth,  nor  of  his  admifiion  at  Cambridge,  has 
been  traced;  but  he  was  a fellow  of  Qjieen’s  College  in  154.6,  and  one  of  the 
uihverfity  proffers  the  fame  year A.  155'r,  March  12,  Mr.  Perne,  and  five 
others,  were  retained  as  chaplain  to  Edward  VI.  Two  of  them  were  to  be  always 
in  waiting  on  the  king,  and  four  regularly  employed  as  itinerant  preachers  over  the 
kingdom,  efpecially  in  the  more  remote  counties.  The  number  was  afterwards 
reduced  to  four,  of  whom  Perne  was  one,  and  each  had  a yearly  falary  of  forty 
pounds  Mr.  Perne  was  inffalled  in  the  firfi;  prebend  of  VVeftminfier,  No- 
vember 8,  1552  § ; and  he  occurs  incumbent  of  the  reffories  of  Walpole  and  Pul- 
liam, in  Norfolk  ; of  Somerfham,  in  the  county  of  Huntington  ; and  of  Balfhara, 
in  Cambridgefhire.  On  the  diffolution  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Weffminffer,  by 
queen  Mary,  Mr.  Perne  lofl  his  (fall;  but,  complying  with  the  changes  which  fhe 
had  introduced  into  religion,  he  had  prcvioufly  obtained  the  mafferfhip  of  Peter 
Heufe  in  Cambridge,  being  admitted  into  the  room  of  Ralph  Ayniworih,  deprived, 
becaufe  he  was  manied||;  and  in  1551  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanry  of  Ely. 
He  fubferibed  the  articles  agreed  to  in  convocation,  January  31,  1562;  as  alfo  to 
twenty-one  articles  of  propofals  for  difeipline  And  as  on  the  accefiion  of 

queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  in  all  other  inilances  a conformill:,  he  did  not  incur  a for- 
feiture of  his  preferments.  His  inconftancy,  however,  in  matters  of  religion,  ex- 
pofed  him  to  much  animadverfion.  By  Bradford,  he  vras  confidered  as  one  of  thofe 
friends  of  the  gofpel,  who  frequented  the  idolatrous  woriliip  of  the  mafs  to  fave 
themfelves  from  danger;  and,  in  the  letter  written  by  this  pious  fufferer  to  the 

Strype’s  Life  of  Archbifliop  Whitgift,  p.  323*  ^0  7nelius  Igltur  inter  alios  nolUes  recipialur^ 

€t  cadem  loci  dignitate^  quam  multi  cxcellcntes  antca  ohiinucrint . — Diu  ’vi'tute  et  opihnaru'm  feientiarum 
omnibus  claruit^  &c.  The  coat  of  arms  granted  was — Or,  a chevron  between  three  pelicans 
heads  erai'ed,  azure  : A Jlar  of  the  field.  The  pelican  was  judged  to  be  a proper  bearing  for  the 
bead  of  a literary  community;  this  bird  having  been  ufed  by  the  Egyptians  as  an  hieroglyphic  to 
denote  the  offics  of  education,  and  of  inOruc^ion  in  learning,  as  two  of  the  duties  of  a father. 
Under  this  idea,  we  find,  that  a pelican,  vulnerating  her  breafl  for  her  young,  is  a part  of  the 
arms  of  Corpus  Chrifii  College,  in  Oxford,  founded  by  Fox,  bifliop  of  Wincheflcr,  who  bore 
the  fame  arms  ; and  a jielican,  in  the  fame  attitude,  was  granted  by  the  Heralds’  Office,  on  an 
application  from  archbifliop  Parker,  for  an  additional  bearing  in  the  feal  of  Corpus  Chriili  Col- 
lege in  Cambridge.,  Mafters’s  Hiftory,  p.  90,  In  Carter’s  Hiflory  ?nuUtt^  are  given  to  Perne, 
and  nor,  as  in  Strype,  from  the  patent,  a JlarOx,  Put,  as  the  bard  who  emblaioned  the  arras  of 
archbifliop  Parker,  writes, 

— Stars  give  light,  and  beautify  the  ffiy ; 

So  learning  fliines  w'lth  life  accordingly. — Life  of  Parker,  p,  50. 

f Mr.  Maflers’s  Hift.  of  C.  C.  C.  p.  60  ; and  Le  Neve’s  Fafli,  p.  394. 

X Strype’s  Life  of  Grindal,  p.  7.  Le  Neve  Fail,  365. 

II  Fuller’s  Hiflory  of  Cambridge,  p.  132.  Strype’s  Ann,  vol.  I.  p.  290,  3O4. 
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unlverfity  of  Cambridge,  after  his  condemnation,  was  this  admonition,  Oh ! Feme, 
repent 

Againft  a fnggeflion,  that  he  was  a favourer  of  all  the  Romidi  errors  and  fuper- 
Rltions,  abating  the  pope’s  univerfal  bilhopric,  he  attempted  to  jiiftify  himfelf  in 
a public  difpute ; and  the  rumour  increafing,  in  confequence  of  fome  expreffions 
which  had  then  dropped  from  him,  he  addrelTed  to  archbifliop  Parker  a letter  of 
explanation  and  jultification  -f*.  And,  foon  after  his  death,  his  charafler  was  fe- 
verely  treated  by  Gabriel  Harvey,  the  poet,  in  a grofsly  fcurriious  tra61:  But, 

notwith (landing  Dr.  Feme  had  betrayed  a want  of  the  courage  of  a martyr,  and  of 
even  the  fpirit  of  a confeffor,  he  was  held  in  high  repute  at  Cambridge,  and  much 
eileemed  by  the  archbifnops  Parker  and  Whitgift.  He  muft  therefore  have  poffefied 
commendable  qualities,  and  have  done  fome  meritorious  actions,  to  countervail  the 
unfavourable  opinions  entertained  of  him  for  the  verfatility  of  his  condufl.  To  his 
credit  it  is  related,  that,  fo  far  from  being  ftimulated  by  the  rancorous  zeal  too 
often  difcernible  in  converts,  he  by  his  moderation  prevented  the  burning  of  any  one 
reformer  at  Cambridge  §.  And  it  is  certain  that  Whitgift,  at  that  time  a fellow 
of  Peter  Houfe,  efcaped,  by  the  mailer’s  connivance,  the  fearch  made  after  re- 
puted heretics,  when  Cardinal  Pole  vifited  the  univerfity  ||. 

Dr.  Feme,  in  his  epitaph,  is  reprefented  as  having  been  a mofl  excellent  patron 
of  learned  men  ; and  the  following  diftich  in  Latin  is  one  of  the  mottos  affixed 
to  his  portrait  in  the  combination  room  of  Peter  Houfe  •f'-f* : 

Libraria,  libri,  redditus,  pulcherrima  dona. 

Feme,  pium  mufis  te  philomufe  probant. 

Library y books y rentSy  gifts y 0 Feme ! mojl  fair  ; 

From  youy  the  Mufes  friend,  ihefe  offerings  are* 

The  whole  of  the  other  motto  Ax^i^ivovli;  (^’  iv  ayann*  Ephef.  IV.  v.  5.  holding, 
or  keeping  the  truth  in  love^  was  not  equally  applicable  to  his  charafler  in  every 
part  of  life. 

At  queen  Elizabeth’s  fplendid  vifit  to  Cambridge,  Dr.  Feme  was  one  of  the  four 
do^lors  who  fupported  her  canopy  upon  her  arrival  at  King's  College ; in  which 

^ Strype,  Ecclef.  Mem.  vol.  Ill,  p.  230,  ^31.'  f Strype’s  Life  of  Parker,  p.  176, 

t Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  5. 

§ “ Let  ns  give  unto  Dr.  Pern  his  deferved  praife,  that  he  quenched  the  fire  of  perfecution, 

or  rather  fuffered  it  not  to  be  kindled  in  Cambridge,  faving  many  the  flake  by  his  moderation. 
**  Fuller,  as  before.”  In  Queen  Mary’s  perfeciition  he  flereened  the  univerfity  by  his  flexible 
principles,  fo  that  no  gremial  of  the  univerfity  fuffered  martyrdom.  He  is  indeed  blamed  for 
altering  his  religion  four  times  in  twelve  years;  but  it  may  be  faid  for  him,  that,  if  his  compli- 
ance was  faulty,  his  charity  was  Angular,  who  endangered  himfelf  to  favc  others,  who  elfe  had 
been  perfeciited,  and  perhaps  have  fell  more  foully,  Magn.  Britan,  as  before. 

II  Life  of  Whitgift,  as  before.  Hift.  of  Lambeth  Parifli,  App.  p.  44. 

df  Carter’s  Kifl,  of  Cambridge,  p,  36,  37. 
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chapel  he  delivered  a fermon  ad  clerum^  having  for  his  theme,  Anima  fuhdUa  ftt  potef 
tatibus  fuper  eminent  thus,  Rom.  xiii.  i.  And,  before  he  left  the  pulpir,  her 
Majefty,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  fent  him  word,  It  was  the  firft  fermon  that 
ever  ihe  heard  in  Latin  ; and  (he  thought  (he  (hould  never  hear  a better  But 
a few  days  after,  when  Feme  was  the  principal  opponent  to  profelTor  Hutton,  in 
the  Divinity  A£l,  on  the  queftion,  “ Major  ell:  authoritas  Scripturae  qnam  Ecclefiae,” 
greater  is  the  authority  of  Scripture  than  of  the  Church ; he  gave  fome  offence  to 
the  queen  by  preffing  too  warmly  the  Church’s  power  of  excommunication  He 
was  named  by  the  fecretary  of  date  for  one  of  the  Lent  preachers  in  1565,  and  was 
not  accepted  by  archbilhop  Parker,  to  whofe  revifal  the  lid  was  fubmitted  ; pro- 
bably, becaufe  he  had  rendered  himfelf  unpopular  by  having  changed  his  reli- 
gion four  times  in  twelve  years.  His  grace,  however,  was  willing  to  have  a man, 
of  his  diftinguifhed  learning,  a co-adjutor  in  the  tranflation  of  what  was  called  the 
Bifhops*  Bible.  Ecclefiaftes,  and  Solomon’s  Song,  were  the  portions  of  Scripture 
alTigned  to  him  J. 

In  1 574,  the  archbifhop  prefented  a valuable  colledion  of  books  to  the  public 
library  at  Cambridge ; many  more  books  were  obtained,  from  the  lord  keeper,  the 
bifhop  of  Winchefter,  and  other  perfons  of  rank ; and  he  feparately  clafled  thefe 
different  parcels,  that  the  donation  of  each  benefa<dor  might  be  better  perpetuated. 
To  the  archbifhop  was  fent  an  epiftle  of  grateful  acknowledgments  for  repeated 
tokens  of  his  bounty.  It  was  elegantly  written  by  the  orator,  who  noticed  in  it- 
the  ftudious  attention  of  Feme  to  his  grace,  and  to  the  univerfity  §, 

Dr.  Feme’s  fervices,  as  vice-chancellor,  muff  have  been  very  ufeful  and  fatis- 
fa(dory ; for  he  was  five  times  defied  into  the  office  ||.  And  I am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  no  other  perfon  was  fo  frequently  honoured  with  this  poft  of  trouble  and 
pre-emiftence. 

By  ufing  the  word  feemsj  bilhop  Tanner  muft  have  had  his  doubts  whether 
Feme  might  have  been  a chaplain  to  archbifhop  Whitgift.  Carter,  without  ci- 
ting any  authority,  fays  exprefsly,  he  was  fo  to  Parker  **;  and  I can  find  no  other 
evidence  of  it  than  that  in  a letter  he  fubfcribes  himfelf  his  grace’s  mod  bounden 
orator.  But,  fuppofmg  him  to  have  been  engaged  in  this  capacity  to  either  of 
thefe  primates,  or  to  both,  his  call  of  duty  at  Cambridge  mufl:  have  prevented  any 
long  refidence  at  Lamheih.  Archbifhop  Parker  fent  his  fon  to  Peter  Houfe,  being 
affured  of  the  good  difcipline  of  a college  under  a head  fo  afbve  and  difcreer.  On 
the  return  of  the  young  gentleman  to  college^  jn  1 564,  the  mafier  fignified  to 
his  grace  how  much  plealcd  he  was  to  fee  him  again  at  his.  ftudies ; and  he  like- 
w'iie  informed  the  archbifhop  of  the  couife  it  was  his  intention  his  fon  (hould  pur- 

* Account  by  Dr.  E.obinfon,  chaplain  to  archbifliop  Parker.  About  the  middle  of  the  fer- 
mon, the  queen  fent  lord  Hunfdon  to  will  Dr  Perne  ro  put  on  his  cap,  which  he  did  to  the  end. 

+ Si  Type’s  Ann.  vol.  I.  p,  404.  J Life  of  Parker,  p.  404. 

h Tui  et  Academia  amantlffimui  Perne,  Life  of  Parker,  p,  484,  486. 

'i  in  the  years  1551,  1556,  1559,  I574>  and  1580.  **  HiHory  of  Cambridge,  p. 
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fi^e,  having  procured  a very  learned  and  affable  man  ‘o  read  to  him;  and  he 
promifed  on  his  c'e/ii  pan  that  all  poflible  care  iTinuld  be  raken  of  him  When  Fe^me 
was  in  town,  fcilciting  contributions  to  the  public  library,  he  was  a part  of  tl\c 
archbi (hop’s  family  ; and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  at  other  times  the  primate^s 
gucft. 

The  fcreening  of  Whitgift  from  the  inquifition  of  cardinal  Pole  was  not  tlie 
only  favour  conferred  on  him  by  the  raafler  of  Peter  Houfe  T ; for,  foon  after  his 
removal  from  Qyieen’s  College,  he  was  dangeroufly  ill ; and,  during  Ills  ficknefs, 
was  indebted  to  Dr.  Feme  for  his  benevolent  and  beneficent  attention  to  him. 
Of  thefe  kind  and  generous  a61s  archbiftiop  Whitgift  always  preferved  a grateful 
remembrance ; and,  after  his  advancement  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  his  treatment 
of  Perne  was  friendly  and  affeflionate.  He  was  frequently  entertained  at  Lambeth 
Houfe,  and  there  deceafed,  rather  fuddenly,  April  26,  1589.  By  his  grace’s 
dire(fiion  he  was  decently  interred  in  the  chancel  of  that  church ; and  in  a (ketch 
of  his  charadter,  written  foon  after  his  death,  in  anfwer  to  the  afperfions  propagated 
by  Gabriel  Harvey,  there  is  this  pafiTage,  as  quoted  by  Strype,  from  a tradl  en- 
titled, Have  with  you  to  Saffron  Walden.”  Dr.  Perne  is  calked  up  in  lead,  and 
cannot  arife  to  plead  for  himfelf ; therefore  I will  commit  this  to  ink  and  paper  in 
his  behalf.  Few  men  lived  better,  though,  like  David  and  Peter,  he  had  his  fall ; 
yet  the  univerfity  had  not  a more  careful  father  this  hundred  years.  And,  if  on  no 
other  regard,  but  that  a chief  father  of  our  commonwealth  loved  him,  in  whofe 
houfe  he  died,  he  might  have  fpared  and  forborn  him.  His  hofpitality  was  as  great 
as  hath  been  kept  before,  or  ever  fince,  upon  the  place  he  had,  being  mailer  of 
Peter  Houfe,  and  dean  of  Ely.  And  as  for  his  wit  and  learning,  they  that  millike, 
want  the  like  wit  and  learning,  or  elfe  they  would  have  more  judgment  to  dif- 
cern  it  J. 

A grave-flone  was  placed  over  his  remains  by  his  nephew,  Richard  Perne ; and 
I imagine  the  doflor  had  a great  nephew,  Andrew  Perne,  M.  A.  a fellow  of  Peter 
Houfe,  who  was  pro£lor  of  the  univerfity  in  1615;  eleftcd  mailer  of  the  Charter 
Houfe,  December  3,  1614.;  and  inllituted,  February  24,  1615,  to  the  vicarage 
of  South  Minller,  in  Ellex,  on  a prefentation  from  the  governours  of  that  hof- 
pital  §. 

Wood,  Richard,  D.  D.  of  Cambridge,  and  when  B.  D.  incorporated  at  Ox- 
ford, appears  to  have  been  much  efteemed  by  archbilhop  Whitgift,  and  might  be^ 

* Life  of  Parker,  p.  175. 

+ From  malice,  and  with  the  view  of  depreciating  the  archbilhop,  Penry  vented,  in  his  Mar- 
prelate,  the  falfe  tale,  that  he  was  Dr,  Feme’s  boy,  and  bore  his  cloke-bag  after  him.  Life  of 
Whkgift,  p.  6, 

fibid,  p.  6,  322.  Of  his  writings,  fee  Lewis’*  Preface  to  Wicliffe’s  New  Tellament ; and 
his  benefactions  are  fpecified  in  Bromfield’s  Cambridge  Colleftion,  p.  90, 

§ Rearcroft’s  Hillorical  Account  of  Thomas  Sutton,  Efq.  p.  1 59.  And  Newcourt,  Reper- 
tfof.  vol.  JI.  p.  537. 
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as  Newcourt  believes,  one  of  his  chaplains.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  was  well  pre- 
ferred by  his  grace,  who  firft  prefented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Allhallows,  Barking; 
and,  afterwards,  to  the  redories  of  Bocking  and  Stifted,  in  Effex^  Ke  occurs 
aUb  a prebendary  of  Weftminfter,  and  was  polTelTed  of  the  prebend  of  Portpoole, 
in  Sr.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  He  deceafed  before  the  28th  of  September,  1609.  Nev/- 
court,  Repertor.  vol.  I.  p.  200. 

Archbishop  Bancroft. 

Harfnett,  Samuel,  D.D.  (biikop  of  Chichefter,  and  Norwich,  and  archbifliop* 
of  York)  appears  to  have  been  chaplain  to  Dr.  Bancroft  whilO:  bilhop  of  Lon= 
don;  as  he  was  archdeacon  of  Effex;  prebendary  of  Mapefbury,  in  Sr.  PauEs 
Cathedral ; vicar  of  Chigwell ; and  rcdor  of  St.  Margaret’s,  New  Filh-ftreet ; pre- 
ferments in  the  patronage  of  that  fee.  From  the  archbifhop  he  had  the  redory  of 
Stifted,  in  Eflex.  Newcourt,  llepeiT.  vol.  I.  p.  73.  Strype  notices,  under  the 
year  158b,  an  account  pubiiftied  by  Dr.  Harfnet,  biftiop  Bancroft’s  chaplain,  of 
the  detection  and  convidion  of  two  impoftors,  who  pretended  to  have  a power  of 
calling  out  devils.  They  were  young  minifters,  and  the  examination  was  before 
the  arciibiftiop  and  coramiftioners  ecclefiaftical  .at  Lambeth.  Annals,  vol.  Ill, 
p.  4^2. 

Kavis,  Thomas,  biftiop,  who  had  been  chaplain  to  the  archbilhop  Whiugift,- 
was  continued  in  the  fame  office  by  his  fuccelTor.  Godwin  de  Praeful.  p.  194. 

Barcham,  orBaikham,  John,  D.D,  firft  of  Exeter,  and  afterwards  of  Corpus 
Chrifti  College,  in  Oxford.  He  occurs  redor  of  Finchley,  in  Middlefex;  and 
prebend  of  Brownfwood,  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral;  but  was  collated  to  thefe  prefer- 
ments after  Dr.  Bancroft  was  removed  from  the  bilhopric  of  London  ; and  though, 
according  to  Newcourt,  he  was  chaplain  to  him  when  archbilhop  of  Canterbury, 
I do  not  find  that  he  was  promoted  by  him  : for,  archbilhop  abbot  collated  him, 
in  1615,  to  the  redories  of  Lachindon  and  Paglelham ; and  appointed  him  dean 
of  Bocking  the  year  following,  jointly  with  Dr.  Goad.  Repertor,  vol.  I.  p.  123. 
The  character  given  of  him  by  A.  Wood  is,  ‘‘  that  he  was  a perfon  of  great  parts 
and  learning,  and  ftridt  life  and  converfation 

Dr.  Barcham  particularly  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  an  EngHfh  antiquary  and  hif- 
torian.  In  Speed’s  Chronicle,  the  reigns  of  Henry  Ih  and  John  are  aftigned  to 
him  ; and  it  has  been  obferved,  that  they  are  written  in  a manner  anfwerable  to 
the  good  opinion  learned  men  had  of  him.  The  Difplay  of  Heraldry,  pubiiftied 
in  1610,  the  Icholaliic  part  efpecially,  was  moftly  written  by  Barcham;  and  at 
the  requeft  of  Laud  he  prefented  him  with  a very  valuable  colledion  of  coins, 
which  the  archbilhop  gave  to' the  univerfity  of  Oxford;  and  they  are  depofued 
in  the  Bodleian  Library.  When  chaplain  to  Abbot,  that  prelate  authorized  h in 
10  obtaui,  and  to  bring  to  Lambeth,  the  remainder  of  Floorer’s  Ecclefiaftical  Po- 

* Athen,  vol.  IL  p.  9.^ 
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lity,  then  in  the  pofTcffion  of  Dr.  Henry  King,  afterwards  blfhop  of  Chichefter ; 
and  he  fucceeded  in  his  commiflion. 

Barnwell,  Henry,  was  admitted  to  the  fourth  prebendal  Ball  in  RocheBer 

Cathedral,  in  1615,  by  a reveiTionary  grant,  dated  February  10,  1605,  being 
then  chaplain  to  archbilhop  Bancroft.  Cote’s  Reg.  p.  219,  283.  A,  1503,  No- 
vember 28,  that  dean  and  chapter  prefented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Ayleslord,  in 
Kent.  He  was  inBitured  to  the  reftory  of  EaB  Barming  in  June  1603  ; and  occurs 

re<Bor  of  Ridley  parifh,  in  the  fame  ^county,  in  1608.  Me  died  in  1617,  his 

will  being  dated  March  26,  and  proved  the  fame  year,  and  was  buried  in  Ro- 
cheBer  Cathedral. 

Childerley,  John,  D.  D.  when  a young  man,  and  junior  fellow  of  St.  John’s 
College,  in  Oxford,  was  preacher  to  the  Englifh  merchants  at  Stade  ; and,  on  his 

return,  became  chaplain  to  Dr.  Bancroft,  then  bifliop  of  London,  in  whofe  fa- 

mily he  continued  after  his  tranllation  to  Canterbury.  The  king  prefented  him 
to  the  reRory  of  St.  Dunflan  in  the  EaB,  in  June  1606,  on  the  promotion  of  Dr. 
Barlow  to  the  fee  of  RocheBier;  and  he  held  with  it  the  redfory  of  ShenBeid,  111 
EiTex.  He  was  a very  eminent  and  frequent  preacher ; but,  through  age  and 
continual  labour,  grew  blind  fome  years  before  his  death.  Newcourt,  Keperr. 
vo!.  I.  p.  334. 

Fulham,  Edward,  D.  D.  became  chaplain  to  Bancroft  vrhen  biBiop  of  Oxford* 
He  was  a Budent  of  ChriB  Church,  in  that  univerhey  ; eleRed  profelTor  of  moral 
philofophy,  January  27,  1633;  and  executed  the  office  of  prodor  in  1639.  He 
was  a member  of  the  convocation  alfembled  in  164.0,  and  a Brenuous  oppofer  of 
.the  Puritan  party.  By  biffiop  Bancroft  he  was  prefented  to  the  vicarage  of  Bray, 
in  Berks  i obtained  afterwards  the  redlories  of  Wooton  and  of  Hampton  Poyle, 
both  in  Oxfordffiire;  and  in  1641  he  occurs  prebendary  of  Ipthom,  in  CIiicheBer 
Cathedral,  which  ne  refigned  in  1682.  On  the  reBoration  of  king  Charles  II.  he 
was  promoted  to  the  canonry  of  Wiodfor,  being  inBalled  July  12,  1660  ; and  dying 
December  9,  1695,  was  buried  at  Compton  EaBbury,  in  Surrey.  Dr.  Fuller  is 
noticed  by  A.  Wood  (A.  O.  vol.  II.  FaB.  p.  135)  ; in  Walker’s  SuBerings  of  the 
Clergy  (part  II.  p.  15)*,  and  his  charader  is  given  in  Archbiffiop  Laud’s  HiBory 
of  his  C.iancellorfnip. 

PasBeld,  Zachary,  B,  D.  was  in  great  favour  with  archbiihop  Bancroft ; and 
Newcourt  imagines  that  he  might  be  his  chaplain.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  w^as 
collated  by  him,  when  biBaop  of  London,  to  the  prebend  of  Newington,  in  Sr. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  in  i6oi  *,  and,  when  archbiihop,  to  the  redtory  of  Bocking.  His 
grace  ailo  appointed  him  dean  of  Bocking,  jointly  with  Dr.  George  Merton. 
Newcourt,  Repert.  vol.  L p.  189. 

Archbishop  Abbot. 

Abbot,  Edward,  occurs  chaplain  in  April,  1611.  He  was  admitted  precentor 
of  Wells  Cathedral,  January  13,  1613,  probably  an  optional  prefenration  on  the 
confecration  of  bifliop  Montague,  April  17,  1608.  It  may  be  prciuined  he  died 
5 in 
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in  1^34,  that  being  the  year  of  the  collation  of  St.  Sebahian  Smith,  his  fuccelTor, 
into  the  lame  flail. 

Barcham,  John.  See  chaplains  to  archbifliop  Bancroft. 

Barnard,  D.  D.  is  mentioned,  by  Fuller,  as  domeflic  chaplain  to  the 

archbilhop,  and  one  of  his  neareft  relations.  Church  Hiftory,  book  XI.  p.  128. 

Childerley,  John.  See  chaplains  to  archbiftiop  Bancroft. 

Dunfter,  John,  M.  A.  is  mentioned  by  A.  Wood  (A.  O.  vol.  I.  N°  459)  as  a 
chaplain.  He  was  a native  of  Somerfetfhire,  made  a Demy  of  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford, in  1 39S,  being  then  fixteen  years  of  age,  and  perpetual  fellow  in  1602.  In  1611^ 
when  junior  proflor,  he  preached  before  the  univerfity  on  Eader  Monday;  and  a 
rehearlal  of  his  fermon  is  publifhed  in  Dr.  Featley’s  Clavis  Myftica,  p.  522.  The 
theme  of  the  rehearfal  of  the  four  fermons  of  this  year  was  four  rows  of  pre- 
cious ftones,  or  an  illuflration  of  Exod.  chap.  XXVIII.  v.  15 — 21,  in  which 
the  myflic  do<dor  alluded  to  the  four  preachers.  The  third  row,  ver.  19,  a turkeys^ 
an  agate,  and  an  amethyfl,  he  applied  to  Dunfter,  the  third  fpeaker,  and  his  doc- 
trine, who,  as  he  obferves,  touching  the  infirmities  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  fo 
feelingly  refembled  the  turkeys,  which  the  jewelifls  make  the  emblems  of  com- 
paflion.  His  fermon,  for  the  variety  of  good  lea-rning  in  it,  v;as  a curious  agar, 
and  moft  like  that  of  Pyrrhus,  wherein  the  nine  Mufes  were  portrayed ; the 
parts  thereof  were  like  the  amethyfl,  party-coloured,  -partly  like  wine,  partly 
‘‘  like  violets  ; like  wine,  in  bis  matter  of  confutation,  ftrong  and  fearching  •,  like 
‘‘  violets,  in  his  exhortation,  fweet  and  comfortable.  His  defeription  of  Chrift’s 
bloody  death  was  like  wine,  the  bloud  of  the  grape  \ but  of  the  refurreflion,  like 
^‘violets,  che  firft  fruits  of  the  fpring.  The  erabolTment  of  gold,  wherein  thefe 
gemmes  of  divine  do£lrine  were  fet,  was  his  text,  taken  out  of  Apocalypfe, 
chap.  I.  verfe  18  ; a booke,  the  reading  whereof  the  ancient  church  efleemed  fo 
profitable,  and  needful,  that  they  enjoined  all,  upon  paine  of  excommunication, 
‘‘  to  reade  it  once  a yeare,  between  Eafter  and  Whitfontide.” 

Featley,  Daniel,  D.  D.  to  be  noticed  among  the  red-ors  of  Lambeth. 

Gel),  Robert,  D.  D.  of  Pampsford,  in  Cambridgefijire,  and  of  the  fame  family 
with  Sir  John  Cell,  a noted  colonel  in  the  parliament  army,  was,  according  to  A. 
Wood,  for  fome  time,  chaplain  to  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury.  And  Mr.  Lewis, 
in  his  Hiftory  of  the  I'ranflation  of  the  Englifh  Bibles,  (p.  333),  mentions  his 
ferving  archbilhop  Abbot  in  this  capacity.  I do  not  find  that  he  had  any  other 
preferment  than  the  re<flory  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary,  London  ; and  as  in  the 
title-page  of  his  fermon,  preached  in  that  church,  Auguft  i,  1649,  before  the 
learned  Society  of  Aftrologers,  he  is  ftylcd  ‘‘  Minifter  of  God’s  word  there,”  it  feems 
to  imply  that  he  might  obtain  the  benefice  by  an  ordinance  of  Parliament.  The 
fubject  of  his  lermon,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  learned  Society  of  Artifts,  or  Stu- 

^ So  f|>i*lt  lepcatcdl;  in  Ciavis  Ivlyflica,  and  thus  introduced,  “ Few  there  are  but  know  the  tur- 
i L-ys,  t.-mmiarn  diiitof.pic  wearing  it  ulually.  An  excellent  property  it  is  faid  to  have  of 

chaughig  colour  with  the  fick  parry  that  weareth  it,  and  thereby  expreiiing  a kind  of  fympathy.*’ 

dems 
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dents  in  Aftrologie,  is  Stella  nova,  a new  ftarre,  leading  wife  men  to  ChriH-,  and, 
notwithHanding  fome  reafons,  which  he  offered,  and  many  more  that  might  be 
named,  he  fays,  he  found  himfelf  engaged,  upon  occafion  of  his  fubjeft,.  to  fpeak 
fbmething  concerning  the  concealed  truth  of  God's  governing  the  world  by.  the 
influence  of  the  flars  and  angels,  which  he  believed  makes  much  for  the  glory  of 
God,  becaiife  thereby  his  power  is  made  known  in  reftraining  the  ordinary  power 
of  Nature,  as  he  often  doth.  In  1650,  he  publifhed  an  Effay  toward  the  amendment 
of  the  lafl:  tranflaiion  of  the  Englifli  Bible.  He  was  alfo  reputed  author  of  EipriNlKON, 
or  a treatife  of  peace  between  the  two  vifible  divided  parties,  publilhed  in  1660, 
under  the  name  of  Irenjeus  Philadelphus  Philanthropus,  prefbyter,  and  profeffor 
of  the  more  ancient  dodtrine,  i.  e.  of  the  Church  of  England.  And  after  his  death, 
out  of  his  fermons  and  lectures  in  Sr.  Mary  Aldermanbury  Church,  w^as  colleded  a 
volume,  entitled,  GelTs  Remains,  &c.  It  was  licenfed,  in  1675,  by  Dr.  Hooper, 
the  archbiihop’s  chaplain.  Dr.  Gell  probably  died  in  the  fpring  of  the  year 
1665;  for,  Mr.  Tomkins,  another  chaplain,  who  fucceeded  him  in  this  re<flory, 
was  admitted  to  it  April  1 1* 

Goad,  Thomas,  D.  D.  fon  of  Roger  Goad,  provoft  of  king’s  College,  in  Cam- 
bridge,  was  eleded  a fellow  of  that  Society  in  1592,.  and  prefented  10  the  redory 
of  Milton,  in  Cambridgelhire  ; a living,  of  which  the  advowfon  was  given  to  the 
college  by  his  father.  The  other  benefices,  he  acquired,  were  the  precentorfhip 
in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral;  the  redories  of  Black  Notley,  in  Effex,  and  of  Hadley, 
in  Suffolk ; the  deanery  of  Booking,  jointly  with  Dr.  Barcham  ; the  tenth  prebend 
in  Winchefler  Cathedral,  and  a prebend  in  that  of  Canterbury,  though  the  flail  is 
not  afligned.  In  1619,  he  was  fent  to  thefynod  of  Dort ; and,,  on  being  introduced, 
requited  the  prefident’s  fpeech  with  a pithy  oration,  promiling  the  utmoft  of  his 
affiflance  to  the  general  good  •,  a promife,  remarks  Fuller,  well  performed  by 
him,  he  afterwards  giving  ample  teflimony  of  his  general  learning,  and  folid  judg- 
ment in  divinity;  and  nothing  being  wanting  in  him  but  that  he  came  too  late  to 
his  employment  in  the  fynod.  Church  Hiflory,  book  X.  p.  80.  See  alfo  Newcourt, 
Repert.  I.  p.  10 1.  Eachard’s  Hifl.  of  England,  p.  460.  And  Blomefield’s  Col- 
led. Cant.  p.  136. 

Harris,  Dr.  is  mentioned  as  chaplain  in  the  parifh  regifter  of  baptifms 

in  1626. 

Jeoffray,  or  Jeffrey,  John,  D.  D.  occurs  chaplain  to  archbifliop  Abbot  in  1626  ; 
and  was  collated  by  him,  in  1629,  to  the  flxth  prebend  in  Canterbury  Cathedral. 
The  dean  and  chapter  prefented  him  to  the  the  vicarage  of  Tifehurft,  in  Suffex ; 
and,  on  their  prefentation,  he  was  iuftituted,  February  27,  1642,  to  the  vicarage 
cf  Faverlham,  in  Kent.'^  Not  long  after,  he  was  fequtflercd  from  his  preferments; 
and  he  muft  have  rendered  himfelf  very  obnoxious  to  the  then  prevailing  powers, 
if  what  Mr.  Lewis  * relates  be  well  founded,  of  his  having  preached  that  the  king 
may  take  not  only  party  but  the  whole y of  his  fubjeSls  ejiatesy  if  it  pleafe  him.  The 

* Hiftory  of  Faverfliam,.  p..  74.  See  a farther  account  of  hiaa  in  Jacob’s  hiflory  cf  the  fame 
town  ; and  alfo  in  Magn.  Britan.  Antiq.  et  Nov*.vol.  IJ.  p.  1253, 

Dodor, 
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DodVor,  and  Dr.  Harris,  another  chaplain,  were  fponfors  at  the  baptifm  of  an  In- 
dian in  1626.  Par.  Reg. 

Mailer,  Williara,  inftituted  vicar  of  FavenTiam. 

Mokett,  Richard,  D.  D.  elected  warden  of  All  Souls  College  in  1614.  By 
Abbot,  as  bifliop  of  London,  he  was,  in  1610,  collated  to  the  redlory  of  St. 
Leonard,  Eaftcheap;  and,  as  archbiihop,  the  year  following,  his  grace  prefented 
his  chaplain  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Michael,  Crooked-lane.  From  the  fame  patron, 
Dr.  Mokett  had  afterwards  the  reflories  of  Monks  Riihorough  in  Bucks,  and  of 
Newington  in  Oxfordflure 

Parkhuril,  John,  D.  D.  was,  in  1572,  proclor  for  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
being  then  fellow  of  Magdalen  College  ; and  was  eledfed  mailer  ot  Baliol,  Feb.  10, 
1616  “b.  But,  previous  to  this  promotion,  he  had  been  chaplain  to  Sir  Henry 
Nevil,  embaifador  at  Paris-,  who  prefented  him  to  the  redlory  of  Shillingford,  in 
Berks;  and,  whilil  chaplain  to  the  archbiiliop,  he  was  collated  to  the  redlory  of 
Newington  in  Oxfordihire.  He  refigned  the  headlliip  two  years  before  his  deceafe ; 
but  died,  incumbent  of  his  parochial  benefices,  at  the  age  of  74.  Mr.  Savage,  in 
Balliophergus,  p.  126,  has  thus  iketched  the  charadler  of  his  predeceiTor : “ i ho- 
^‘‘Hias  Hicks,  a member  of  this  houfe,  was  a ikilful  limner,  as  well  as  poet,  and 
drew  the  picture  of  the  reverend  Dr.  Parkhuril,  as  he  fat  at  divine  fervice,  or  di- 
vinity  difputations  in  the  chapel,  and  prefented  it  to  his  acceptance.  And,  could 
he  have  drawn  the  image  of  his  mind,  as  he  did  it  in  face  or  front,  as  limners  are 
wont  to  fpeak,  he  might  have  prefented  that  as  comely  as  this ; for  he  was  a 
man  of  lingular  learning,  gravity,  and  piety,  frequent  in  preaching,  and  vigilant 
“ in  the  government  of  this  college.” 

Purchas,  Samuel,  B.  D.  the  compiler  of  a valuable  colle6lion  of  voyages,  is 
mentioned  as  chaplain  In  1615,  he  was  incorporated  at  Oxford,  as  he  flood  at 
Cambridge,  batchelor ; and  in  the  preceding  November,  as  is  very  probable,  had 
been  collated  by  Abbot,  then  bifliop  of  London,  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Martin, 
Ludgate.  He  died  about  the  year  1628. 

Weflerman,  William,  D.  D.  was  entered  a commoner  of  Gloucefler  Hall,  in 
Oxford,  in  1583;  and,  by  continued  fludy  and  unwearied  induRry,  became  a 
proficient  in  divinity.  His  merits  introduced  him  to  the  knowledge  of  archbifhop 
Abbot,  who  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  preferred  him  to  a dignity ; but  in  what 
church  A.  Wood  has  not  mentioned.  Newcourt  mentions  him  as  being  vicar  of 
Sandridge,  in  Herts ; and  thinks  he  might  be  the  William  Weflerman,  who  was 
inflituted,  in  1609,  to  the  re£lory  of  Bulhey.  Report,  vol.  I.  p.  816.  Wood  has 
noticed  .§  fome  fermons  publifhed  by  Dr.  Weflerman. 

* See  an  account  of  him  and  his  writings  in  Newcourt,  Repert,  vol.  I.  p.  327,  who  refers 
to  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  I.  col.  3,  p,68.  Fuller’s  Ch.  Hill,  book  X.  p.  71.  And  Lewis’s  Lay- 
craft  exemplified,  p.  11. 

t Le  Neve,  Fafti,  p.  483.  J Newcourt,  Repert.  vol.  I.  p.  413. 

§ Athen.  Oxon.  vol,  JI.  p.  391. 
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Archbishop  Laud. 

Sterne,  PJchard,  D.D.  (archbifhop  of  York)  was  his  chaplain,  and  in  fuch  high 
cfleem  as  to  be  felected  by  him  to  do  the  lafl  kind  but  melancholy  office  of  af- 
fiftrng  his  grace  in  his  devotions  upon  the  fcaffiold.  When  the  archbiiliop  had 
finifhed  his  prayer,  he  gave  his  paper  to  Dr.  Sterne,  faying,  Doctor,  I give  you 

this,  that  you  may  fhevv  it  to  your  fellovi^  chaplains,  that  they  may  fee  how  I 

am  gone  out  of  this  world.  God’s  bleffing  and  his  mercy  be  upon  them  !”  Diary. 
See  an  account  of  him  in  Mr.  Maflers’s  Hiftory  of  C.  C.  C.  C.  p.  376,  of  which 
fociety  he  was  a feilow. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  D.  D.  though  a member  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge, 
was,  by  the  influence  of  archbiffiop  Laud,  defied  a fellow  of  All  Souls  College, 
in  Oxford  ; and,  when  chaplain  to  him,  prefented  to  the  redlory  of  Uppingham, 
in  Rutlandfliire.  Being  eje61ed  from  his  benefice,  he  retired  into  Wales ; but, 
after  the  Reftoration,  was  premoced  to  the  biffiopric  of  Down  and  Connor,  in 
Ireland. 

Eaylie,  Richard,  D.  D.  defied  prefident  of  St.  John’s  College  in  Oxford,  Ja- 
nuary 12,  1632.  He,  feems  to  have  been  chaplain  to  Laud,  when  bifhop  of  Sr. 
David’s,  fince  he  occurs  chancellor  of  that  cathedral  By  the  fame  prelate, 
after  his  iranflation  to  London,  he  was  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Chifwdck,  in 
St.  Paul’s ; and  to  the  vicarage  of  Northall,  in  Middlefex  ; the  former  he  reOgned 
in  1626,  and  the  latter  in  1637  ’ appointed  dean  of  Salifbury  in  1635. 

In  1657,  ejeded  from  the  headfnip  of  his  college,  being  charged  with 

the  highefl  contumacy  againft  the  authority  of  Parliament 'f* ; but  he  was  reftored 
in  July  or  Auguft  1660,  when  he  was  like  wife  reinftated  in  other  preferments. 
Dr.  Baylie  refufed  the  bifhopric  of  Lichfield  ; becaufe,  as  Kennet  expreffes  it,  Dr. 
Frewen  had  fkimmed  the  fines  and  other  emoluments  of  that  fee  before  his  tranf- 
lation  to  the  archbiffiopric  of  York  j.  Dr.  Richard  Gardiner,  canon  of  Chrift- 
church,  who  preached  the  rehcarfal  fennon  at  Oxford,  on  Eafler  Day,  1638,  de- 
dicated it  to  Dr,  Baylie,  at  that  time  vice-chancellor ; and  in  the  dedication  he 
fketches  the  charader  of  Baylie,  by  comparing  it  with  a former  dean  of  Chrilf- 
church,  I fuppofe.  Dr.  Duppa,  biffiop  of  Winchefter,  to  whom  he  was  under 
great  obligations.  ‘‘  I knowe”  (he  remarks)  “ from  my  own  experience,  that  you 
are  made  up  of  the  fame  extra^lions  of  goodneffe  gentkneffe ; your  affedions 
alike  poyfed,  your  pulfe  beats  in  as  even  and  Jofl  a temper ; there  is  no  fullcnnejj}f 
no  YQUghnejffe  in  it.  As  yet  you  dignify  an  equal  dignity  in  the  church,  you  611  up 
the  place  of  jgovernment  with  that  general  applaufe  wdiich  was  heretofore  p.iyd  as 
his  due  §.”  Dr.  Baylie  died  at  Salifbur}^  July  27,  1667,  in  the  88th  year  of  his 

age, 

* B,  Willis’s  Survey,  p.  156.  f AylifFe’s  Hid.  of  Oxford,  vol,  I.  p.  235. 

X Regilter  and  Chron.  p.  272. 

§'The  dedicator,  alluding,  as  I imagine,  to  archbifliop  Laud,  terms  him  an  arch-angel, 

I acknowledge  in  fincerity,  not  out  of  adulation  (and  yet,  to  fpeak  truth  of  Ibmc  is  rendered, 
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age,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Sr.  John’s  College,  Oxford  ; where,  upon  a 
Rarely  monument,  is  his  head,  curioiidy  engraven  in  alabafier,  that  was  faid  to 
bear  a Rriking  refemblance  to  him  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  *.  His  epitaph  is 
in  Le  Neve’s  Monumenta  Anglicana  -f ; and  he  is  noticed  in  the  other  books  cited 
below  %• 

Birkinhead,  John,  LL.D.  From  inadvertency,  as  it  is  believed,  he  is  clafled  by 
Dr.  Ducarel  among  the  chaplains  to  Laud;  for,  in  1639,  when  he  was  eleRed, 
from  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  to  be  a fellow  of  All  Souls,  he  was  only  amanuenfis 
to  the  archbidiop.  In  1643,  he  was  chofen -profelTor  of  moral  philofophy,  in  Oxp 
ford  ; and  in  Oiftober,  1648,  the  parliamentary  vifitors  ejecled  him  from  his  fel* 
lowihip.  Soon  after  the  Refloraiion,  he  was  created  doflor  of  laws,  defied  a re- 
prefemative  for  Wilton,  knighted,  made  a mailer  of  the  faculties,  and  one  of  the 
mafters  of  requefis.  In  1661,  he  publilhed  the  AfTembly  Man,  or  the  Charafler 
of  An  AfTembly  man,  written  in  1647  §.  And,  AuguR  8,  1662,  A Brief  for  a 
Charitable  Collection,  grounded  on  falfe  Pretences ; being  revoked  by  order  of 
Council,  Dr-  Birkinhead  was  to  take  caie  that  the  advertifement  was  printed  ia 
the  next  weekly  news  book  jj.  He  died  in  1679.  His  charadler  and  writings 
are  noticed  in  the  books  referred  to  below  The  Imprimatur  to  Hudibras,  12!, 
1662,  was  figned  Jo.  Berkenhead,  Nov.  ii,  1662. 

Bray,  William,  D.  D.  was  of  Chrifi’s  College,  in  Cambridge.  He  officiated  as 
junior  cha-plain  when  Dr.  Laud,  as  bifhop  of  London,  confecrated  the  pariOi  church 
of  Stanmore,  in  Middlefex,  July  7,  1632  And  by  that  prelate  he  was  the 

fame  year  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Mapefbury,  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral;  to  the  rec- 
ory  of  St.  Ethelburg,  in  London  *,  and  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields, 
The  archbilhop  likewife  gave  him  the  firft  prebendal  flail  in  Canterbury  ; pro- 
bably about  1037,  on  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Warner  to  the  biffiopric  of  Rochdler. 
In  1640,  Dr.  Bray  w^as  pro61or  in  convocation,,  and  with  Dr.  Oliver,  another  of  his 
grace’s  chaplains,  was  appointed  to  corapofe  a prayer  that  was  to  be  ufed  in  that 

“ in  the  diale^l  and  bad  comment  of  the  malevolent,  to  flatter),  that,  by  the  piety  and  prudence  of 
“ the  arch-a7igel  of  our  church,  the  mofl:  vigilant  lentinell  of  our  univerlity,  Socinianifm  is  not  dif- 
“ fembled  among  us.  The  text  of  the  doc^for’s- difeourfe  was  Romans,  chap,  VII.  verfe  it.  The 
fubjedt,  as  given  in  the  title-page,  wherein  is  proved  the  Son’s  equality  with  the  Father,  the 
“ deity  of  the  Holy  Ghofr,  and  the  refurredlion  of  the  fame  numerical  body,  againfl  the  old  and 
“ recent  oppugners  of  thefe  facred  verities.”  The  firft  paflage  in  the  fermon  is  ; “ My  meflage 
“ on  Chriflmas  Day  was  Chriil  coming  bito  the  earth,*  my  Eafter  tidings  are,  that  he  came  out  of 
“ the  earth.'’’ 

Newcourt,  Repert.  vol.  I.  p.  140.  f Vol.  V.  153. 

% Walker’s  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  part  II.  p.  117,  Neale’s  Hiffory  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  Ill, 
p,  464.  And  Grey’s  Anfwer  to  Neale,  vol.  II.  p.  320. 

§ Kennel’s  Regifter,  p.  829.  j]  Ibid.  p.  y40. 

Wairei’s  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  part  II.  p.  98.  Neale’s  Hifl.  of  Puritans,  vol.  HR 
p,  465,  od,  Hifl  and  Antiq.  Oxon.  L,  II.  p,  43, 
tt  Oughion,  Ordo  Juridic.  vol,  II.  p.  249, 
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AiTembly  He  was  cenfnred  the  fame  year  by  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  for  licen- 
fing  two  of  Dr.  Pocklington’s  publications ; one  a vifitation  fermon,  entitled  Sun- 
day no  Sabbath;  and  the  other,  a tract  called  The  Chriftian  Altar;  and  obliged 
to  preach  a recantation  fermon  T.  At  length,  for  his  loyalty,  his  preferments 
were  fcquefiered  ; and,  after  fuffering  imprifonment,  he  judged  it  expedient  to 
take  refuge  abroad,  where  he  died  in  1644 

Brown,  Thomas,  D.  D,  of  Chriftchurch,  in  Oxford,  and  pro61or  of  the  univer- 
fity  in  1636.  He  was  rector  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermary,  in  London,  probably  on  the 
prefentation  of  archbifhop  Laud  ; rector  of  Odington,  in  Oxfordthire  § ; and,  in 
1639,  inhalled  a canon  in  Windfor.  On  being  deprived  of  his  preferments,  he 
went  to  Holland,  and  became  a chaplain  to  the  princefs  of  Orange.  After  the  Re- 
ftoration  he  recovered  his  preferments ; and,  dying  at  Windfor,  December  6, 
1673,  w’as  there  interred.  And  Voflius  (whom  the  doftor  had  made  his  executor) 
executed  a monument  to  his  memory,  the  infeription  on  which  thus  charafterifes 
him  : “ Vir  apprime  doBus  et  eruditus ; criticus  acutus ; facundus  orator ; felix  phU 
“ lofophus ; antiquit  at  is  chronologiczque  cultor  folertijjimus  ; conigmatum  d'llemmatumque 
‘‘  confeientiarum  dubitantium  Oedipus  admodum  Chriftianus,'*  Notwithftanding  this 
difplay  of  his  intellectual  abilities  and  merit,  his  parifhioners  of  Aldermary  are  faid 
to  have  tendered  againfl  him,  to  his  patron  the  archbifhop,  a charge  of  blafphemy ; 
but  Walker  was  fatisfied  that  it  was  a groundlefs  imputation.  VofTius  dedicated 
his  Sybilline  oracles  to  Dr.  Browne.  Echard  has  drawn  his  character  || ; and  there 
is  an  account  of  his  W'ritings  in  Bodley’s  Catalogue;  and  in  Magn.  Britan#  vol.  111. 
P-  55* 

Frank,  Mark,  D.  D.  Though  in  the  Hiftory  of  Lambeth  Palace  he  is  the  firfl 
on  the  lift  of  chaplains  to  archbifhop  Laud,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  Was 
long  in  that  office ; becaufe,  among  the  clergy  who  were  fufferers  in  the  national 
commotions  of  the  laft  century,  he  is  only  mentioned  as  being  deprived  of  his  fel- 
lowfhip  of  Pembroke  Hall,  in  Cambridge  An  ad  of  delinquency,  imputed  to 
him,  was  a fermon  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  May  15,  1642.  He  became 
chaplain  to  biffiop  Sheldon,  of  London,  who  collated  him,  in  December  1660,  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  St.  Alban's,  and  the  treafiirerfhip  of  St.  Paulas ; and  from  the 
fame  patron  he  had  the  prebend  of  Iflington  In  February  following  he  W'as 

admitted  to  the  redory  of  Barley,  in  Herts,  and  in  1662  eleded  mafler  of  Pembroke. 
He  was  one  of  the  commiffioners  who  certified  the  having  compared  the  printed 
form  of  prayers  with  the  original;  and  in  June  1662  was  appointed  a comraif* 


^ Synodns  Anglicana,  by  biihop  Gibfon,  part  II.  p.  23. 
t Collier’s  Ecclef.  Hill.  vol.  II.  p.  798.  Fuller’s  Ch.  Hift.  book  XI.  172. 

X Newcourt,  Repert.  vol.  I,  p.  176;  and  Walker’s  Sufferings,  part  II.  p.  6. 

^ Walker’s  Sufferings,  part  II.  p.  93.  ||  Hiff  of  England,  p.  898. 

**  Walker’s  Sufferings,  part  II.  p.  124.  And  Grey’s  Aafwer  to  Neal,  vol.  II.  p.  149 
ft  Newcourt,  Repert.  vol,  I.  p,  96. 
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fioner  for  vifning  the  diocefe  of  Ely  As  chaplain  to  Dr.  Henchman,  bifliop  of 
London,  he  thus  fanflioned  a republication  of  ArchbiOiop  Bancroft’s  Survey  of  the 
Holy  DifcipHne  ; with  another  tra6l  , entitled,  Dangerous  Pofirions,  &c.  S^epe  enim 
chartls  imprimi  non  iniqumii  quod  femper  cordihus  imprimis  non  tarn  ad  do5lrinam  ecclefuz 
Anglicans y quam  ad  difciplinam  tuto  confervandam  aquu?n  ejl  -f-.  The  imprimatur 
of  the  lawfulnefs  of  conformity,  &c.  is  thus  expreffed,  Recenfui  Tra6latu?n  hunc  cul 
titulus.  The  Grand  Cafe,  Grand  equidem  opus y ft  quod  intendit  eficiat  %,  And  of 
Dr.  Richard  Alleflree’s  fermon  on  the  anniverfary  of  the  king’s  reftoration,  he,  in 
his  imprimatur,  dated  July  9,  1662,  pronounces  it  to  be  condo  quo  nihil  non  invenio 
ecckfcB  Anglicanco  confonum  et  authore  dignum.  He  died  in  1664,  snd  was  buried 
in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  He  pubiiflied  a courfe  of  5 1 fermons ; and  one  at  St. 
Paul’s  Crofs,  in  1641  ; fol.  1672. 

Hales,  John,  M.A.  the  ever  memorable  fellow  of  Eton  College.  That  this 
excellent  man  was,  however,  in  the  family  of  archbifhop  Laud  is  not  a little 
queltionabie  ; nor  does  it  appear  that  he  had  any  title  in  form  to  the  office  of  chap- 
lain. After  the  long  converfarion  between  his  grace  and  Mr.  Hales  at  Lambeth,  in 
1638,  in  which  Mr.  Hales  vindicated  the  notions  he  had  advanced  in  his  Treatife 
upon  Schifm,  the  archbifhop  (obferves  A.  Wood)  was  fo  fatisficd  with  Hales, 
that  he  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  preferred  him  in  the  church  of  Windfor ; but 
the  expretfion  of  Mr.  Long,  in  his  remarks  upon  this  tra61,  is,  that  after  the  con- 
ference they  were  very  good  friends,  the  archbifhop  fludying  to  prefer  Hales,  and 
he,  as  his  chaplain,  praying  for  the  archbifliop.  But  there  cannot  be  a doubt  of 
Mr.  Hale’s  obtaining,  by  bis  grace’s  interefl,  a canonry  of  Windfor  §. 

Heywood,  William,  D.  D.  A fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  in  Oxford,  where 
he  was  in  high  repute  as  a tutor.  Dr.  Laud,  when  bifhop  of  London,  collated 
him  to  the  prebend  of  Chamberlain  Wood,  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  the  rec- 
tory of  Laingdon,  in  Effex,  in  *631;  and  in  the  year  following  he  officiated  as 
fenior  chaplain  at  the  confecration  of  the  church  of  Stanmore,  in  Middlefex.  About 
1636  the  bifliop  gave  him  the  vicarage  of  St.  Giles’s  in  the  Fields;  and  in  3638  he 
he  was  promoted  to  a prebend  of  VVefcminfler.  In  the  Long  Parliament  his  pa- 
riihioners  exhibited  articles  of  complaint  againfl  him;  imprifonment  in  the  Comp- 
ters, and  in  Ely  Heufe,  enfued,  together  with  a deprivation  of  his  preLrments, 
by  which  he  was  reduced  to  great  flraits.  Surviving  the  refioration  of  regal  go- 
vernment, he  tvas  reinfiated  in  his  preferments.  He  was  rrc<flor  for  the  diocefe  of 
London  in  the  convocation  which  pafTed  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  ligned- 
one  of  the  collated  books.  Dr.  Fleywood  dierl  in  July  1665,  eminent  .as  a preacher, 
and  as  a man  of  learning,  as  well  as  ror  the  meeknefs  ot  his  temper  and  converiation  ['j. 

Kennet’s  Reg.  p.  S41,  882.  | Ibid,  p,  729.  % Ibid.  p.  742. 

5 Ilidoiic;’.!  and  critical  Account  of  the  Lite,  S:c,  of  Mr.  H.'.le?,  by  R.  L'es  }.laizeaux,  p.  34, 
an*l  a;,  in  the  notes. 

|j  Xcwcourt,  Repertor,  vol.  I.  p.  613  ; who  refers  to  Ath,  Ox,  vol.  II.  p.  218,  fer  a farther 
account  of  the  doctor,  and  a lill  of  his  writings. 
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LayfidJ,  Edward,  D.  D.  was  half  fifter’s  fon  to  arclibiniop  Laud,  and  edii-' 
cated  in  St.  John’s  College,  in  . Oxford.  He  was  chaplain  to  his  uncle  when  bhliop 
of  London,  and  collated  by  him  to  the  prebend  of  HarKione,  in  Sc.  Paul’s.  When 
tranilated,  he  alfo  preferred  his  nephew  to  the  archdeacontry  of  Ehex,  Feb  c, 
1633,  this  dignity  being  for  that  time  in  the  archbifhop’s  gift,  perha|^s  as  an 
option  upon  the  confirmation  of  bifliop  Juxon.  In  May,  1635,  Dr.  Layfield  was 
prefented  to  the  vicarage  of  Allhallows,  Barking;  and  about  the  fame  time  lie 
became  doflor  of  diviiiity.  As  he  had  not  this  degree  at  Oxford  by  creation  or 
admifiion,  it  was  probably  conferred  upon  him  by  the  archbifliop’s  own  authority. 
The  other  benefices,  of  which  he  occurs  pofTefled,  were  a refidentiaryflu'p  in  Sr. 
Paul’s  Cathedral ; and  the  redories  of  Childingford  and  Barnes,  in  Surrey.  His 
fufferings  for  his  attachment  to  the  royal  caufe  are  noticed  by  Walker,  with  a 
f]<etch  of  his  charader He  died  abcait  the  beginning  of  the  year  i6So,  and 
was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Allhallows,  Barking. 

Marfli,  Richard,  D.  I).  In  Kennet’s  Regifier-j''  it  is  noticed,  that  Dr.  Marfb 
was  born,  in  1385,  at  Finhamptled,  in  Hertfordlhire,  by  a midake  perhaps  for 
Pjerks,  there  being  a pariili  of  that  name  in  this  couu'-y,  and  not  one  fo  called, 
as  I apprehend,  in  Hertfordfnire.  I'hough  he  had  been  a fellow  of  All  Souls 
College,  he  is  sriCntioned  as  being  of  the  univeifity  of  Cambridge,  when  he 
was  created  dodor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  in  1536.  lie  was  cbaplain  to  Dr.  Mat- 
thew, archbifhop  of  York,  by  whom  he  was  probably  collated  to  the  vicarage  of 
Burftall,  in  that  county;  and  to  a prebend  in  each  of  the  churches  of  SoiuhweU 
and  Ripon.  And  by  the  king  he  was  prefented  to  the  vicarage  of  liallifax,  and 
the  archdeaconry  of  the  Well:  Pvicling.  In  1641,  he  was  nominated  to  the  deanry 
of  York,  but  was  nor  indaJled  till  after  the  Rdloration,  when  mofi:  likely  he  muii  have 
been  rein  date  1 in  forne  of  the  other  preferments,  from  which  he  had  been  ejcFfcd 
during  tUe  civil  war.  He  died  Odober  20,  1663,  and  was  buried  in  York  Cathedral. 

Martin,  Edward,  D.I/  amended  biPuop  Laud  as  chaplain  at  the  confecration  of 
the  chapel  at  FEt'  .nci  imnn,  June  2,  ib,;!?  and  was  the  [vreachtr  upon  that  occa- 
fion.  LH  text  WeiS,  ivcoclas,  chao.  IIL  verfe  5 J.  In  Oftober  of  the  fame  year, 
he  was  eledecl  preiiden:  of  Queen’s  College,  in  Cambridge ; and  he  occurs 
incumbent  of  the  follovving  rectories,  Floughton  Conqueil,  in  Bedforclfbire  ; and 
of  Doddington  and  Conington,  in  Cambi  idgelliire.  A.  1643,  iVlarch  13,  the  earl 
of  Mancheder,  chariceilor  of  Cau.brids^e,  ejetded  Mr.  Martin  from  rlie  maderMip 
of  his  college,  by  virtue  oi  the  ordinai;ce  of  Parliament,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  Floufe  of  Lords,  the  carl,  as  chancellor,  redoicd  him,  Aaguil  3,  1660  §.  In 

* Part  II,  p.  48.  See  alfo  Neale’s  Hift.  vol.  II.  p.  389.  And  Grey’s  AnMer,  vohl,  p.  223. 

t P.  233,  where  there  is  a reference  to  Walker’s  Sufferings,  who  notices  his  having  one  or  more 
fermons  extant, 

X Oughton,  Orclo.  Juridic.  vol.  II.  p.  274. 

§ Kennet’s  Regifter,  p.  221.  See  alfo  an  account  of  him  at  p.  670,  728,  882  and  3,  In 
Walker’s  Siifterings,  part  II,  p.  154.  . Neale’s  rliil,  vol.  III.  p.  119.  And  in  Carter’s  Iliflory, 
p.  187,  &c.  and  194. 
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December,  i66i,  he  figned  in  convocation  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  and 
was  inftalled  dean  of  Ely,  by  proxy,  April  25,  1662  : but  died  foon  after. 

Mede,  Jofeph,  M.  A.  was  certainly  admitted  into  the  number  of  archbifhop 
Laud’s  chaplains ; for,  he  ftyles  himrelf  “ Cultor  et  Sacellanns  obfervantifTiiTius,”  in 
the  fubfcription  of  the  dedication  to  his  grace  of  the  Differtation  on  Churches.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear,  that  he  was  relidenc  in  the  archbifbop’s  family ; and 
it  is  well  known,  that  he  never  obtained,  what  was  the  utmoft  objedt  of  his  wiflies, 
.a  finecure  donative,  in  addition  to  his  feliowflup.  The  firft  edition  of  the  Differta- 
lion  on  Churches,  4to,  1638,  had  the  imprimatur  of  Dr.  Bray,  the  archbifhopV 
chaplain,  dated  June  4,  with  this  fingular  redriciion,  that,  if  it  was  not  printed 
within  three  months,  the  licence  iliould  be  void  ; though  he  admitted  that  the 
treatife  might  be  printed  with  the  public  utility,  containing  nothing  contrary  to 
the  orthodox  faith  or  Ecclefiafhical  Hiilory.  In  qua  nihil  reperio  jidei  orthodo^ce^ 
aut  Hijioria  Ecclftaiiica,  contrarium,  quo  minus  cum  utilitate  puhlicd  imprimatur ^ ita 
tamen^  ut  ft  non  infra  tres  menfes  proxime  fequentes  typis  mandetur,  hjcc  Uccntia  fit 
omnino  irrita, 

Oliver,  John,  D.  D.  a native  of  Kent,  was  firft  a member  of  Merton  College,  in 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  demy,  fellow,  and  prefident,  of  Magdalen  College.  A. 
1638,  September  21,  he  was  inftalled  a prebendary  of  VVinchefter ; and  in  Oc- 
tober, 1639,  collated  by  archbifhop  Laud  to  the  re^lory  of  Adifliam,  in  Kent. 
In  the  convocation  for  1640  he  occurs  proftor  for  the  diocefe  of  Canterbury,  as 
alfo  for  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Winchefter ; and,  together  with  Dr.  Bray,  an- 
•other  of  his  grace’s  chaplains,  was  appointed  to  compofe  a prayer  that  was  to  be 
ufed  in  the  convocation*.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1647,  he  was  ejefted 
from  the  prefidentiarylbip  of  his  college,  becaufe  he  would  not  fubmit  to  a vifitation 
contrary  to  the  local  ftatutes : but  was  reftored  by  an  order  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
May  18,  1660  : foon  after,  by  the  intereft  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  who  had  been 
bis  pupil,  he  was  preferred  by  the  king  to  the  deanery  of  Worcefter;  but  he  did 
not  long  furvive  this  promotion,  for  he  died  Oflober  27,  1661,  and  was  buried  in 
the  chapel  of  Magdalen  College,  the  whole  univeiTity  attending  his  funeral  with 
exprellions  of  very  great  concern  for  the  lofs  of  fo  excellent  a man.  See  his  cha- 
ra£ler  in  Kennet’s  Regifter-f,  and  he  is  mentioned  with  becoming  refpefl  by  dean 
Fell,  in  his  life  of  Dr.  H.  Hammond 

Sydenham,  Humphrey,  M.  A.  fellovv  of  Exeter  College  in  Oxford,  and  thence 
nominated  to  a fellowfhip  of  Wadham  by  the  foundrefs.  Wood  mentions  his 
having  been  informed  that  Mr.  Sydenham  was  chaplain  to  archbiftiop  Laud  ; and, 
on  the  authority  of  Sir  Philip  Sydenham,  gives  this  character  of  him,  that  he  was 
a careful  paftor  over  his  parifties,  a perfon  of  quaint  and  curious  ftyle,  better  at 

Synodus  Anglicana,  part  II.  p.  23, 

f P.  552,  in  the  margin,  are  references  to  Walker’s  Sufferings  of  the  clergy,  part  II.  p.  122. 
And  The  Public  Intelligencer,  N°  45. 

t P.  26,  &c. 
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pra'Clical  than  fchool  divinity,  and  fo  eloquent  and  fluent  a preacher  that  he  was 
called  ‘Tilver-tongued  Sydenham.'’  He  occurs  pofTeffed  of  the  rectories  of  Afh  Brittle, 
Pocklington,  and  Odcome,  Somerfetfliire ; and  prebendary  of  Wedmore  Tertia  in 
Well's  Cathedral  ; and  died,  as  is  fuppofed,  about  1659,  at  Dulverton,  when  he 
had  eredted  a monument  for  himfelf  at  Pocklington.  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  II.  p.  76. 
Walker's  Sufferings,  pare  II.  p.  76. 

Turner,  Thomas,  D.  D.  was  born  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Giles,  in  Reading,  and 
admitted  of  Sc.  John's  College,  in  Oxford,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Juxon,  af- 
terwards^archbiffiop  of  Canterbury.  He  vvas  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Leicefter, 
in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  Auguff  23,  1612,  being  then  of  Stoke  Hammond,  in  Bucks. 
Being  chaplain  to  Dr.  Laud,  whilff  bilhop  of  London,  he  was  collated  by  him, 
in  April  1629,  to  the  prebend  of  Newington,  and  in  Odober  following  to  the 
chancel lorfhip  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  *.  He  was  afterwards  prefented  by  the  Crown 
to  the  redory  of  St.  Olave,  Southwark  j to  the  deanry  of  Rocheffer,  in  1641 
and  to  that  of  Canterbury,  in  1641,  being  at  that  time  in  Scotland  in  attendance 
upon  the  king  as  chaplain.  April  14,  1640,  he  preached  the  fermon  at  the 
opening  of  the  Convocation  from  Matth.  x.  16.  As  he  ffeadily  adhered  to 
the  caule  of  his  royal  mafter,  he  was  not  only  deprived  of  his  preferments,  but  fuf- 
fered  imprilonmeni  for  fome  time.  On  the  redoration  of  Charles  II.  he  declined 
bifhopric  ; being  fully  fatisfied  with  the  dignities  he  had  obtained,  vvbich  he  en- 
joyed feveial  years,  dying  at  Canterbury  in  the  8 iff  year  of  his  age.  See  an  ac- 
count of  him,  by  Newcourt  ^ and  Kennet  §,  in  the  fermon  preached  at  his  funeral 
by  Dr.  Peter  Du  Moulin,  one  of  the  prebendaries  of  Canterbury  ; and  in  his  epi- 
taph, printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Supplement  of  Bai'teley  Cantuar.  Sacr.  jj. 

Archbiffiop  Laud,  having  imprudently  fuggeffed  that  in  all  his  promotions  he 
would' prefer  fingle  clerks  to  fuch  as  w^ere  married  ; in  order  to  remove  the  offence 
which  this  declaration  had  given,  he  promoted  a match  for  Turner,  one  of  his 
chaplains,  and  performed  himleif  the  marriage  ceremony.  Harris,  Hid.  of  Kent, 
p.  579,  who  cites  Heylin  as  his  authority  for  this  occurrence. 

Weeks,  B.  D.  inffalled  prebendary  of  Briftol,  May  3,  1633.  He  occurs 

pro6cor  for  that  dean  and  chapter  in  the  (fonvocation  of  1640,  and  v/as  prefented 
bv  them  to  the  vicarage  of  Barnwell,  in  Somerfetfliire.  He  was  alio  reeffor  of 
Shervel,  in  Devonfhlre,  where  he  died,  July  14,  1669,  aged  78.  He  married 
Bridget,  the  4th  daughter  of  the  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  vice  admiral  of 

England  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Collins,  Peerage,  Barons,  vol.  II. 

p.  423. 

Wilde,  George,  LL.  D.  See  an  account  of  him  in  Hiffory  of  Lambeth  Pariffi, 
p,  61,  62. 

Worral,  Thomas,  D.  D.  was  chaplain  to  Dr.  Laud,  wdiilft  bifhop  of  L.ondon  ; 
but  there  may  be  caufe  to  doubt,  whether  he  were  in  the  archbiffiop’s  family  after 

* Willis,  Suivey  of  Cathedrals,  vol.  II.  p.  203,  f Fuller’s  Ch.  Hifl.  book  XI,  p,  167, 

$,  Rjepert.  vol.  I,  p.  115.  § P.  451,  520,  862.  1|  Append,  to  Supi !.  p.  7. 
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he  fettled  at  Lambeth.  Concerning  this  clergyman,  Whitlock,  in  his  Memorials 
thus  writes  from  archbiOiop  Abbot’s  narrative  : My  Lord  of  London  hath  a 

chaplain.  Dr.  Worrai  by  name,  who  is  fcholar  good  enough ; but  a kind  of  free- 
fellow-like  man,  and  of  no  very  tender  confcience.  Dr.  Sibthorpe’s  fermon  was 
brought  unto  him,  and  band  over  head  (as  the  proverb  is)  he  approved  it,  and 
fubfcribed  his  name  to  it;  but  was  afterwards  advifed,  by  a learned  gentleman  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  to  fcrape  out  his  name,  and  not  fo  much  as  fuffer  the  fign  of  any 
letter  to  remain  in  the  paper  ; which  accordingly  he  did,  and  withdrew  his 
finger  from  the  pye.  But  what  the  chaplain  (well  advifed)  would  not  do,  his 
lord  (bifiiop  Laud)  without  flicking  accomplifhed ; and  fo,  being  infenfibly 
hatched,  it  came  flying  into  the  world.  But  my  opinion  is,  that  the  book  hath 
perfuaded  very  few  underflanding  men,  and  hath  not  gained  the  king  fixpence,” 
The  preferments  Dr.  Worrai  was  poflefled  of  were,  the  rectories  of  Finchley,  ia 
Middlefex  ; and  of  St.  Botolph,  without  Bifliopfgate  ; and  the  prebend  of  Hol- 
bourn,  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  To  this  flail  he  was  collated  in  July  1627;  of 
the  dates  of  his  admiffion  into  the  parochial  benefices,  Newcourt  was  not  apprized. 
They,  how^ever,  became  void  by  his  death,  before  November  28,  1639  'f. 

Archbishop  Juxon. 

Baker,  Samuel,  D.  D.  of  Chrifl’s  College  in  Cambridge,  and  for  fome  time  a 
popular  preacher  among  the  Puritans  *,  but  he  was  induced  to  relinquifh  this  fe£i: 
by  bifhop  Juxon,  who  appointed  him  his  domeflic  chaplain.  The  firft  benefice  he 
had  was  the  re6lory  of  St.  Margaret  Patten,  in  London ; his  next,  that  of  St.  Mary 
Hill.  The  bifhop  gave  him  the  redtory  of  St.  Chriflopherb ; which  he  ceded,  by 
being  collated  to, the  vicarage  of  South  Weald,  in  Eflfex.  He  was  alfo  promoted 
to  the  prebend  of  Tottenhall,  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  He  could  not  have  long 
furvived  bifliop  Juxon’s  tranflation  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury ; for,  November  i, 
1661,  Thomas  White  was  inftiruted  to  the  redlory  of  St.  Mary  Hill,  on  a vacancy 
by  the  death  of  Baker.  From  the  partiality  fhewed  by  him,  in  the  difcharge  of 
his  duty  as  chaplain,  in  licenfing  hooks,  he  contra£led  the  envy  of  the  Puritans ; 
and,  being  likewife  confidered  as  a creature  of  archbifhop  Laud’s,  it  cannot  be  matter 
of  furprize,  that  he  ftiould  fufler  imprilbnment,  as  well  as  a deprivation  of  his 
preferments,  when  they  were  in  power.  His  imprimatur,  dated  February  8,  1637, 
is  to  the  fecond  edition  of  Chillingworth’s  Religion  of  Proteftants. 

Braybourn,  William,  created  D,  D.  by  archbifhop  Juxon  §.  He  was  collated  to 
the  prebend  of  Broomfbury,  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  Auguft  25,  1660;  and,  pro- 
bably about  the  fame  time,  to  the  vicarage  of  Northall,  in  Middlefex  jj..  He  was 
promoted  to  the  prebend  of  Ewithington,  in  Hereford,  September  24,  1660  j and 

* V0I.I.  p.  444.  -I-  Repertor.  vol.  I.  p.  158.  X Newcoiirt,  Repert.  yol,  I.  p.  215. 

§ Bifhop  Gay llrell’s  Cafe,  p.  40.  |1  Nevveourt,  Repert.  vol.  I,  p.  119. 
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on  the  28th,  collated  to  the  prccentorlhip  of ‘that  cathedral  In  i66o  he  was 
proclor  for  the  chapter  in  the  convocation  wlfich  palled  the  form  of  prayer,  and  a 
conirniilioner  for  comparing  the  printed  books  with  the  MS.  He  died  in  16845 
and  was  buried  at  Ncrthall. 

Du  Moulin,  Peter,  D.  D.  was,  in  the  reign  of  diaries  I.  rcthor  of  Wheldrake, 
in  Ycrkliiire.  Archbiiliop  Neyle  probably  collated  him  to  it,  and  for  his  loyalty 
he  was  deprived  of  it.  Immediately  after  the  Reftoration,  he  was  nominated  by 
the  king  to  the  fame  prebendal  hall,  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  that  his  lather  had 
poireaed,  who  died,  March  10,  1658,  at  the  very  advanced  age  of  90;  and  he 
had  alfo  a grant  under  the  great  feal  of  a finccure  ; but,  he  appears  not  to  have 
availed  himfelf  of  it.  In  the  regifter  of  x‘\diHram,  in  Kent,  he  is  noticed  as 
having  been  inducted  into  the  reclory  of  that  parifh,  1650;  but  after  being  removed, 
in  1660,  to  have  been  collated  to  the  fame,  November  21,  1661;  Tljere-is  an 
account  of  him,  and  of  fome  of  his  publications,  in  Kennet’s  Regiher,  flee  the 
pages  referred  to  in  the  index  to  that  book)  : and  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine, 
vol.  LIIL  p.  569,  are  anecdotes  of  him  from  a MS.  in  his  own  hand-writing,  in- 
ferted  in  a book  which  he  presented  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury,  He 
died  Ovhober  tg,  1684,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.  A volume  oi  ten  occahonal 
ferinons  was  publilhed  the  year  he  died  ; and  he  printed  five  other  lennr.ns : 
ill,  On  the  death  of  Mabella  Lady  Fordwich,  preached  in  St.  Martin's 
Church,  in  the  fuburbs  of  Canterbury.  Text,  Dan.  xiii.  2,  3,  4to.  16^9. 
2d,  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Turner,  dean  of  Canterbury,  Pliil.  i.  21,  4to.  3d.  T-vo 
on  papal  Tyranny,  4to.  -674.  Texts,  Rev.  xviii.  4,  5^  and  Rom,  i.  p.  16, 

Nichols,  or  Nicols,  Daniel,  B.  D.  AuguR  15,  1662.  This  is  the  date  or  his 
imprimatur,  as  chaplain,  to  Dr.  Edward  Boughen’s  fnort  Expolition  of  the  Cate- 
chifm  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  Greek  and  Latin  -f-.  In  1662,  AJarch  15,  he 
was  admitted  redtor  of  Stiifed,  in  Eifex,  by  prcfentaiion  from  archbilhop  juxon; 
bur  he  deccafed  before  February  13,  1663  ; becaufe,  on  a vacancy  by  his  death, 
Thomas  Cook  was  then  inibtuted  to  that  benefice  J. 

Pory,  Robert,  D.D.  redtor  of  Lambeth, 

Archbishop  Sheldon. 

Hooper,  George,  D.D.  (bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells),  will  be  noticed  among  the 
redlors  of  Lambeth. 

Parker,  Samuel,  D.D.  (bilhop  of  Oxford),  A.  1665.  Mr.  Parker,  being  then 
a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  dedicated  fome  philofophlcal  diays  to  archbifhv^p 
Sheldon;  who,  in  1607,  made  him  chaplain,  and  promoted  him  to  the  archdea- 
conry of  Canterbury  ; to  a prebend  in  that  cathedral ; to  the  redtuTes  of  Char  Cham 


ini 


* Willis’s  Cathedrals,  vol.  I.  p.  541. 

t Kennet’s  KegUfer,  p.  842.  J Newcourt,  ReperU  vol.  II.  p.  562. 
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and  Ickliam,  in  Eall  Kent ; and  to  the  maflerfliip  of  Eaftbridge  Hofpital,  In  Can- 
terbury. In  return  for  thefe  favours,  Dr.  Parker,  after  liE  advancement  to  the 
fee  of  Oxford,  blazoned  the  character  of  his  patron  in  a very  high  flyle  of  pane- 
gyric, contidering  it,  however,  as  only  a little  memorial  of  fo  great  a man,  and 
promiling  to  dedicate  to  him  a monument  more  faitable  to  his  dignity,  v'hen,  from 
a pernfal  of  the  primate’s  deeds,  collected  by  the  archbilliop  himfelf,  he  fhould 
have  it  in  kis  power  to  compile  a juft  hiftory  of  his  life.  Parkeri  de  rebus  fuis  tern- 
poris  Commentary  p.  45,  46. 

Cooke,  Thomas,  B>  D.  mailer  of  Pembroke  Hall,  in  Cambridge,  was  ordained 
deacon,  March  10,  1660  The  archbilliop  collated  him  to  the  reOory  of  Stilled, 
in  Effex,  February  15,  1665  ; and  by  Dr.  Henchman,  biOiop  of  London,  he  was 
advanced,  in  December  1669,  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlefex,  and  the  prebend 
of  Willefdon,  in  St.  Paul’s ; and  in  March,  1671,  to  the  treafurerdiip  of  the  fame 
cathedrah  Newcourt  imagines  him  to  have  married  a daughter  of  that  prelate 'f'. 
His  imprimatur  as  doineltic  chaplain  (facellanus  domejiicus ) to  archbilhop  Sheldon, 
is  prefixed  to"  Mr.  Boyle’s  Pxefledions  upon  occahonal  Subjects-,  and  he  exprelTes 
it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  the  book  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  other  writings 
of  the  fame  eminent  author;  and  that  he  cannot  fay  any  thing  greater,  nor  ought 
he  to  fay  any  thing  lels,  concerning  ir*^.  Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth’s  fermon,  on  i Cor. 
xvi.  57,  had  alfo  the  fandion  of  Mr.  Cooke,  dated  from  Lambeth  Houfe,  Oc- 
tober 3,  1664.  He  died  before  Odober  3,  1679. 

Campion,  Abraham,  D.  D.  was  of  Trinity  College,  in  Oxford.  He  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  in  1663;  and  in  November,  1673,  being  then  fenior  prodor  of 
the  univerlity,  was  eleded  profelTor  of  moral  phdofophy.  He  occurs  chaplain  to 
archbishop  Sheldon  in  1675,  and  was  preferred  by  him  to  the  redory  of  Monks 
Ilifborough,  in  Bucks.  In  1679  he  was  admitted  to  the  prebend  of  Leighton  Ca- 
thedral, having  previoudy  held  that  of  Vv^clton  Paindiam^  and  be  was  eleded  dean 
April  17,  1700.  His  imprimatur,  as  chaplain,  w^as  given  in  1677  to  the  life  of 
the  valiant  and  learned  Sir  Waiter  Raleigh,  knight,  with  his  trial;  and  he  publidied 
two  fermons,  one  of  which  was  preached  at  the  alhzes  at  Aylefbnry  in  March,  1693-4  ; 
the  text,  plalm  cxxvii.  1 ; the  fubjed  concerning  a national  pro*  idence.  It 
was  printed  by  the  command  of  lord  chief  jnhice  Flolt ; and,  without  his  leave, 
dedirated  to  him,  though  it  had  nothing  to  jullify  it  but  his  lorddiip’s  commnid, 
“ whom  nothing  can  or  efc.es  refill.”  Nor  is  the  remainder  of  the  dedication  in  a 
Ryle  or  panegyric  pariimonious ; but  which,  from  the  reputed  Hern  and  inflexible 
charndl"':'  of  the  chief  juRice,  could  hardly  have  been  very  grateful  to  him.  I'lie 
other  Ici-mon  was  preached  at  Wiiitehall,  Augull  11,  1700;  and  pubiilhed 
by  ord.r  of  the  lords  juftices  ; text,  Collof.  i.  12,  I’he  inheritance  of 

*■  Eirnop  Kennet’s  rlift.  Re?;,  p 8R1,  f Repertor.  vol,-I.  p.  S3, 

J Hx  a?(iil)us  L^m'ihv.  e.anis,  Febru:3rii  i,  1664. 

^ rp.c  liber,  quern  cenfeo  rch.qnis  ab  eodem  cl.  autore  [feriptis  (neqiie  enlm  quicqnam 
riiajeS  de  t'o  diceie  pofrum,  nec  minus  dcbeo_l  uequlcquain  cedere. 
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the  faints  in  light,  and  occafioned  by  the  premature  death  of  the  dnke  of  Gloucef- 
ter,  our  young  Jofiah ; the  delight  of  the  prefent,  the  great  hope  of  the  future 
age.” 

Dr.  Campion  did  not  long  poffefs  the  deanry  of  Lincoln  ; for,  he  deceafed, 
November  21,  1701,  and  was  buried  in  that  cathedral,  with  an  infeription  on  the 
grave-ftone,  that  only  denotes  his  name,  and  dignity,  and  the  time  of  his  death. 

Pell,  John,  D.  D.  of  Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge,  and  a very  eminent  ma- 
thematician, In  July,  1663,  he  was  prefented,  by  Dr.  Gilbert  Sheldon,  bidiop 
of  London,  to  the  redlory  of  Laingdon,  in  Eflex  ; and,  upon  the  promotion  of 
that  bilhop  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  in  the  next  month,  he  became  one  of  his 
grace’s  domeflic  chaplains,  and  expelled,  as  Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  to  be  a dean; 
but  being  not  a perfon  of  adlivity,  as  others  who  mind  not  learning  are,  could  never 
rife  higher  than  a redlor.  The  truth  is,  he  was  a Ihiftlefs  man  as  to  worldly  af- 
fairs ; and  his  tenants  and  relations  dealt  fo  unkindly  by  him,  that  they  cozened 
him  of  the  profits  o^  his  parfonage ; and  kept  him  fo  indigent,  that  he  wanted 
neceilaries,  even  ink  and  paper,  to  his  dying-day.  Dying  in  the  parifh  of  St. 
Giles’s  in  the  Fields,  December  12,  1685,  he  was  interred  by  the  charity  of  Dr. 
Bufby,  and  Dr.  Sharpe,  redtor  of  that  parifli,  in  the  redlor’s  vault  under  that 
church.  See  New  and  General  Biographical  Didlionary.  Article,  Pell  (John), 
Saunders,  Anthony,  D.  D.  I judge  him  to  have  been  chaplain  to  archbifhop 
Sheldon,  becaufe  he  dated  from  Lambeth  Houfe  fex  ^dibiis  Lambeth)  December  16, 
his  imprimatur  to  Dr.  Francis  Gregory’s  fermon  at  the  Oxfordfhire  feafl, 
preached  November  25.  lie  was  of  Chrift  Church,  in  Oxford ; and  admitted 
D.  D.  July  3,  1677.  He  was  collated  to  the  chancel lorlh ip  of  St.  Paul’s  CAthcdral, 
1672;  to  tlnr  redtory  of  Adlon,  in  Middlefex,  in  Augufl,  1677;  afterwards, 
to  the  redlory  of  Buxtead,  in  the  diocefe  of  Chichefter,  of  which  diocefe  he  was 
cledled  prodlor  in  feveral  convocations.  He  died  in  1719. 

Stradling,  George,  D.,D.  fourth  fon  of  Sir  John  Stradling,  of  Donat’s  Caflle, 
in  Glamorganfiiire,  was  a commoner  of  Jefus  College,  in  Oxford  ; and  elected  a 
fellow  of  All  Souls  College  in  1643.  A.  Wood  has  fuggefted,  that  he  kept  his 
fellowfliip  during  the  ufurpation,  from  bis  being  then  accounted  a rare  Latinifl, 
and  much  valued  by  Dr.  Wilfon,  the  mufical  profefTor;  but  it  was  the  opinion  of 
Walker,  grounded  upon  the  opinion  he  had  from  the  college,  that  he  ought  to  be 
clalTed  among  the  ejeOed  fellows  ; and  bifnop  Kennet  has  pertinently  obferved, 
that  bifhop  Sheldon  would  not  have  taken  Stradling  for  his  chaplain,  had  he  been 
a compiler  with  the  times.  Fie  was  favoured  with  a variety  of  parochial  bene- 
fices, and  dignities  •,  for,  he  may  be  traced  in  the  polTefiion  of  the  underwritten. 
Fulham,  (fme-cure)  January  11,  1660.  Hanwell,  reft.  Middlefex,  February 
25,  1660.  Sutton  at  Hone,  Kent,  vie.  Sept.  22,  1666.  St.  Bride’s,  Fleet-fireet, 
vie.  April  23,  1672.  ■ Cliffe,  near  Rochelter,  red. 
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* Regifler,  p.  358. 
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Prebend  of  Wenlak'^lburn,  in  St.  Paul’s,  London,  January  ii,  1660. 

Preotnd  of  W'ellmii  (hr  Abbey,  July  10,  1665. 

Precentor  of  Chicheiter  Cathedral,  July  22,  1671. 

Dean  of  Chichefler,  1672. 

In  the  convocation  of  1660,  he  was  pro£for  for  the  diocefe  of  Landaff ; and,  if 
not  beneficed  in  that  diocefe,  this  compliment  might  be  paid  to  him  as  a native  of 
Glamorganfhire.  He  was  one  of  the  commiffioners  who  figned  the  a^l  of  review, 
and  examination  of  the  form  of  common  prayer  with  the  original  MS.  and  was  the 
third  of  the  cliaplains  of  bifhop  Sheldon,  of  London,  to  whom  that  province  was 
affighed.  Dr.  Stradling  printed,  in  his  life  time,  a fermon  preached  before  the 
king,  January  30,  1675  ; John,  xix.  15.  And  there  is  a poithu- 

mous  publication  of  a volume  of  14  fermons  and  difcourfes,  upon  feveral  oc- 
cafions,  8vo.  1692.  Kennet,  in  his  regifter,  notices  the  imprimatur  of  Stradling 
to  the  following  publications  : Dr.  Langbaine’s  Review  of  the  Convent,  July  15^ 
1661.  Le  Grofs’s  Sernaon  at  Leghorn,  Augufl  24,  1662.  (Dat.  ex  eed.  Sabaiid). 
to  Dm  South’s  Sermon  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  Cathedral,  Gen.  i.  27,  Novem- 
ber 12,  1662.  To  the  Hiftory  of  the  life  of  St.  Athanafius,  by  N.  B.  P.  C. 
Catholick,  November  23,  1662.  And  to  Chillingworth’s  P».eligion  of  Proteftants 
Lambeth,  Odober  16,  1663.  His  Imprimatur  06tober 

10,  1662,.;  is  alfo  to  a fermon  preached  at  Eafl  Dereham,  in  Norfolk,  May  29, 
1661,  by  John  Winter,  curate.  And  to  the  Holy  Royalift,  by  Giles.  Oldfworth, 
reflor  of  Bourton  on  the  Hill,  Gloucefterfiiire,  December  20.  Dr.  Stradling  died 
April  19,  i638,  and  was  buried  in  Weftminfter  Abbey. 

Tomkyns,  Thomas,  B.  D.  is  in  Dr.  Ducarel’s  lift,  by  miftake,  mentioned  as 
being  chaplain  to  archbifliop  Juxon  in  1669  ? then  in  that  office  to.arch- 

bifliop  Sheldon,  and  an  account  of  him  will  be  inferred  among  the  redors  of 
LainbeLh. 

Archbishop  Sancrqft. 

Batteley,  John,  D.  D.  a native  of  St.  Edmundfbury,  in  Snftblk,  acquired,  moft 
probably,  his  grammar  learning  in  the  free-fchool  of  that  town,  where  the  areh- 
biffiop  had  the  rudiments  of  his  education,  and  became  a fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
in  Cambridge.  He  was  collated  to  the  re(ftory  of  Adifham,  in  Kent,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1604,  by  the  archbifhop ; who,  in  1687,  preferred  him  to  the  archdeaconry 
of  Canterbury  ,*  and,  in  1688,  to  the  firft  prebendal  ftall  in  that  cathedral  ; and 
appointed  him  mafter  of  Eaftbridge  Hofpiral,  When  chaplain  to  the  archbilbcm, 
he  refufed  to  licenfe  a fermon,  preached  in  Ripon,  on  the  anniverfary  of  the  in- 
auguration of  kmg  James  II.  in  1685,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Cartwright,  a pieben- 
dary  of  Durham  \ text,  1 Kings,  viii.  66.  And  he  received  from  Sir 
John  Jennings  thanks  for  his  refufal  It  appears,  however,  from  Letfome,  that 


* Hutchinfon’s  HiA.  of  Durham,  vol.  II,  p,  188. 
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the  fermon  was  publifhecl  in  ’686.  Dr.  Battely’s  Imprimatur  hto  Fafdculus  rerum  ex- 
peiendarurn  opera  et ftudiis Edwardi  Brozvn,  March  5, 1687.  He  was  born  N cvember  1 1, 
1645;  died  October  10,  1708;  and  was  buried  in  the  nave  of  Canterbury  Ca- 
thedral, where  there  is  a monument  to  his  memory.  The  epitaph  is  printed  in 
Le  Neve,  Mon.  Angl.  iv . 149;  and  in  llawlinfon’s  Antiquities  of  Rocheller, 
p.  38,  39.  Rawlinfon  has  alfo  given  fome  account  of  him  ; as  have  bifhop 
Nicolfon  Dr.  Grey,  and  the  editor  of  that  defervedly  admired  little  volume, 
Anciquitates  Rntupinm ; in  the  preface  to  which  the  Dof^or  is  charaCferifed  as  a 
frequent,  fervent,  and  eloquent  preacher,  d'he  only  fermon  he  is  known  to  have 
pubiiHied  was  from  i John,  v.  4.  qto  1694 

Maurice,  Henry,  D.  D.  a native  of  the  He  of  Man,  a fellow  of  Jefus  College, 
in  Oxford.  Archbiihop  Sancroft  collated  him,  in  16S0,  to  the  redory  of  Che- 
vening,  in  Kent  ; which  he  refigned,  in  1685,  for  that  of  Newington,  in  Oxford- 
fliire  ; and  he  had  afterwards  the  finecure  redory  of  Landrillo,  in  the  diocefe  of 
St.  Afaph.  Being  eleded  lady  Margaret’s  profeffor  of  divinity,  in  Oxford,  he 
fucceeded  of  courfe  to  the  7th  prebendal  Ball  in  Worcefter  Cathedral.  His  pub- 
lications w^ere  : A Sermon  preached  before  the  King,  January  30  ; text,  Ifaiah, 
xxxviii.  3,  4to.  1682,  Remarks  from  the  Country  upon  two  Letters  relating 
to  the  Convocation  and  Alterations  of  the  Liturgy,  A.  1689  A Defence 
of  Diocefan  Epifcopacy,  in  Anfvver  to  Clarkfon’s  Primitive  Epifcopacy,  A.  1691 
And  he  WTote  The  Draught  of  an  Anfwer  to  the  Paftoral  Letters  of  four  Titular 
Biihops  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  printed  in  Colledanea  curiofa,  vol.  I.  N°  LXII.  He 
died  Odober  30,  1691,  of  an  apoplexy,  and  was  buried  at  Newington  ; but  there 
is  a monument  to  his  memory  in  the  chapel  of  Jefus  College  ; and  the  epitaph  is 
in  Abingdon’s  Antiquities  of  vVorcefier,  and  in  Le  Neve’s  Monum.  Anglic.  ||>  His 
departure  fo  foon  after  he  acquired  the  profefTorfliip  is  noticed,  as  is  its  having 
prevented  the  executing  of  f >’ue  great  work  he  had  in  contemplation. 

Needham,  William,  D.D.  was  of  Emanuel  College,  in  Cambridge;  and  being 
prodtor  of  the  univerllty  in  1683,  when  Mr.  Henry  Wharton,  who  was  afterwards 
his  friend,  and  fellow-chaplain  to  the  archbifliop,  commenced  bachelor  of  arts, 
he  had  the  farisfadion  of  defervedly  conferring  on  him  the  higheB  honour  when 
he  took  that  degree Dr.  Needham  w'as  promoted  to  the  chancelloiTnip  of  St. 
David’s  in  1689,  which  was  bis  grace’s  option  on  the  confecration  of  bilRop  Wat- 
fon ‘'i'T  ; and  the  redory  of  Alrtsford,  in  Hants,  of  which  he  was  incumbent,  might 
likewiie  have  been  an  option  on  the  confirm  ition  of  bifhop  Mew,  of  WincheBcr. 
He  occurs  prebendary  of  Newton,  in  Lincom  Cathedral,  May  i,  1703  JJ. 

* Englifli  Hid.  Library,  pp.  i6,  23.  f Anfwer  to  Neal,  vol.I.  p.  486, 

J Birch’s  Life  of  Archbifliop  Tiilotfon,  p.  194.  ^ Ibid.  p.  3. 

U Vol.  V N°  338  Life  of  Mr.  Wiiarton  prefixed  to  his  fermons; 

tt  Willis’s  Survey  of  St.  DuviUb,  p,  157.  Grey’s  Anfwer  to  Neal,  vol.I.  p.  428. 
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The  following  account  of  an  interview  between  the  archbifhop  and  Mr.Needhara, 
in  September,  1693,  is  related  in  Biographica  Britannica,  under  the  article  Ban- 
croft: The  archbifliop,  being  then  weakened  by  ficknefs,  aud  confined  to  his 

“ bed,  gave  Mr.  Needham  his  blefiing  very  afFedionately  ; and,  after  fome  talk, 
his  grace  faid  this  to  him,  ‘ You  and  1 have  gone  different  ways  in  thefe  late 
affairs ; but,  I truft,  Heaven’s  gates  are  wide  enough  to  receive  us  both  :*what 
‘‘  I have  done,  I have  done  in  the  integrity  of  my  heart.’  Upon  Mr.  Needham’s 
modefl;  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  his  own  condu(ft,  his  grace  was  pleafed  to 
reply,  ‘ I always  took  you  for  an  honeft  man  ; what  I faid  concerning  myfelf 
‘‘  was  only  to  let  you  know,  that  what  I have  done,  I have  done  in  the  integrity 
of  my  heart,  indeed  in  the  integrity  of  my  heart’.” 

Dr.  Needham  publiflied  a ferraon  preached  before  the  Lower  Houfe  of  Convoca- 
tion,  November  12,  1702,  on  a general  thankfgiving  ; text,  pfalm  xvi.  4 — 6 
And  his  Imprimatur,  as  chaplain,  is  to  Dr.  Stillingfleet’s  Sermon  on  Scripture  and 
Tradition  compared,  November  28,  1687.  He  died  at  Alresford,  and  was  there 
interrred.  Plis  epitaph  is  in  Willis’s  Survey  of  Cathedrals,  vol.II.  p.  127. 

Thorpe,  George,  D.  D.  fellow  of  Emanuel  College,  in  Cambridge.  He  w^as  not 
archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  as  mentioned  in  Dr.  Ducarel’s  Lifl  of  chaplains;  nor 
was  he  collated  to  a prebend  of  that  cathedral  by  archbifliop  Bancroft,  for  he  had 
the  fifth  fiall,  which  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  It  is,  however,  likely,  that  he 
might  obtain  this  dignity  by  the  intereft  of  his  grace,  who  conferred  on  him  the 
redlories  of  Bilhopfbourne  and  Ickham,  in  Eafl  Kent.  Dr.  Thorpe  founded  five 
fcholarflfips  in  Emanuel  College,  with  an  allowance  of  fifteen  pounds  a )^ear  to 
each  fcholar,  and  he  contributed  ten  pounds  towards  finifiiing  the  chapel -f.  He 
was  defervedly  eminent  for  his  piety  and  his  preaching  ; and  had  the  character  of 
a learned  man  of  great  humanity  and  benevolence,  and  who  took  a pleafure  in 
ailifiing  young  gentlemen  in  their  fiudies  §.  He  died,  November  21,  1719,  aged 
83  years,  and  was  buried  in  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

Sermons  before  that  aflembly  had  been  unfrequent,  and  at  this  period  were  occafioned  by 
the  zealous  attempts  of  a majority  of  the  lower  houfe  to  maintain  almoft  the  fame  degree  of  in- 
dependence on  the  archbifliop  and'bifliops  of  the  province,  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  have  on 
tlie  Houfe  of  Peers.  With  this  vir.w,  Dr.  Ifiiam,  prodor  for  the  clergy  of  the  diocefe  of  London, 
was  nominated  to  preach  the  3ear  before,  as  appears  by  the  following  pafl'age,  copied  from  a 
tia<ft,  written,  I believe,  by  Dr.  Kcnnet  .•  “ Whilll:  the  difpute  fiibfifled  between  the  archbifliop 
“■  and  the  Lower  Houfe. to  adjourn  thenifelves,  inflead  of  obeying  the  fchedule  of  prerogalion 
fenl  by  the  archbifliop.  Dr.  Finch  made  a motion,  that  a.fermon  might  be  preached  cn  the  Fail 
Day  (April  4),  and  that  Dr.  Ifliam  might  be  deflred  to  preach  the  faid  fermon  : none  oppoling 
“ the  motion,  (though  I'omewhat  new)  Dr.  Ifliam  vras  pleafed  to  accept  it,  and  did  accordingly 
*■  pet  form  it  in  FIcnfy  the  Vllth’s  Chapel.”  On  this  head  fee  a letter  in  Eifluip  Atterbury’s 
“ Epifl(dary  Correfpondence,”  dated  March  iC,  i;oo-i. 
t Carter’s  Plii^iry  of  Cambridge,  p.  354,  363, 

X Magn.  Brit.  Antiq  et  Nov.  vol  HI.  p.  332.  He  occurs  mafler  of  St.  Nicholas  Hofpital, 
in  Herbaldowne.  Hafted’s  Kent.  vol.  HI.  p.  579. 

^ Lewis,  Life  of  Mr.  Johnfon,  vicar  of  Cranbrooke,  MS.  p.  2, 
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Trumbull  Charles,  LL.D.  His  imprimatur,  as  chaplain,  to  bifhop  Sprat’s  fer- 
mon  at  the  anniveiiary  meeting  of  the  Ions  of  the  clergy,  is  dated  November  14., 

1678.  Archbifliop  Sancroft  colla'ed  him  to  the  reflory  of  Stifled,  in  Eflex,  in 

1679,  and  afterwards  to  the  re6hu'y  of  Hadleigh,  in  Suffolk,  He  wasdepiived  for 
nor  taking  the  oaths  on  the  revolu'ion  T* 

Wharton,  Henry,  M.  A.  To  the  memoir  of  him,  inferred  in  the  Hiffory  of 
the  Palace,  p.  63,  See.  fii  u!d  l:e  added  an  incident  in  his  conduft  as  chaplain, 
much  to  his  credit,  as  well  as  that  of  Dr.  Needham  ; that  after  archbifliop  Sancrofc 
removed  from  the  Palace,  to  a private  houl'e  in  Weftminffer,  (Auguft  i,  1690), 
they  continued  to  officiate  to  him  in  that  capacity  till  near  the  time  of  his  retiring 
to  Frcllingfield.  When  his  grace  difmiffed  his  domeflics,  his  addrefs  to  Mr. 
Wharton  and  Needham  w'as  in  thefe  terms  : You  have  hitherto  ferved  me  to  mw 

very  great  fatisfadtion  ; but,  1 think,  the  time  is  now  come  when  we  muff  part.’* 
Upon  his  grace  being  afl<ed  why — there  is  another  come  in  my  place,  and  ic 
“ vvill  now  be  dangerous  to  continue  with  me  any  longer.’’  Upon  which,  both 
agreed  to  render  their  fervices  afreffi,  in  regard  to  their  perfonal  obliga- 
tion, though  they  had  happened  to  differ  from  him  with  refpedt  to  the  public. 
Whereupon,  with  an  air  of  fatisfadlion,  he  made  them  a quick  and  fliort  return  : 
‘‘  Say  you  fo  ? — then  go  on  in  the  name  of  God.”  And  they  did  fo.  Blog.  Britan. 

In  Appendix  to  the  Hiffory  of  the  Palace,  p.  71,  it  is  mentioned,  that  all  the 
fermons  in  the  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Wharton’s  poffhumous  difeourfes  were  preached 
in  Lambeth  Chapel,  From  the  dare  of  the  laff  fermon,  in  volume  the  firft,  and  the 
fubjeff,  it  feems  to  have  been  the  defign  of  the  chaplain  to  adminiffer  fpiritual  ad- 
vice and  confolation  to  his  patron,  under  the  change  cf  feene  that  was  foon  to  take 
place.  It  was  delivered  May  1689,  when  the  archbifhop  had  declared  his  refo- 
luoon  not  to  take  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  king  William  and  queen  Marv,  and  his 
retufa!  lubjedted  him,  a few  moriihs  after,  to  a deprivation  by  law.  The  text  is, 
John,  chap.  xiv.  i ; and,  if  the  reader  will  turn  to  p.  452 — 460,  I am  inclined 
to  believe  he  will  concur  in  my  opinion. 

By  tl,e  removal  of  the  archbiihop,  his  chaplain  loff  a patron,  who  would  moff: 
probabl}  have  railed  him  to  preferments  of  dignity.  ^ The  efi'eff  the  difappointment 
had  upon  ?>Ir.  Wffiarcon’s  fpirit  and  temper  may  in  fome  degree  be  colfe^ied  from 
an  original  letter  written  to  Dr.  Barker,  a chaplain  to  archbifnop  I'iliorfon,  and 
which,  by  rhe  Civoiir  of  the  w-orthy  Dr.  Samuel  Pegge,  was  communicated  to  the 
cdir^r  of  1 he  Gentleman’s  Magazine  In  tiiis  letter  he  complains  of  its  being 
his  lot  to  have  his  labours  < onffned  to  the  teaching  of  plovv-joggers,  who  looked 
up^:n  whai  he  laid  to  concern  them  but  bttle,  without  a hope  of  his  being 
placed  in  a lituation,  in  which  his  learning,  the  fruits  of  mucu  induffry,  could 
be  ot  ule  to  the  nuolic,  till  advanced  age  had  rendered  him  almoff  unlit  for  adtive 
life,  ur  he  be  iridifpuied  to  exert  his  remaining  powers. 

* Not  Fu  nball,  ns  in  Ducrii'd’s  lift.  + Newcourt,  Repert.  vol,  II.  p.  sGi. 
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In  the  introduRion  to  the  third  volume  of  bilhop  Burnet’s  Eliflory  of  the  Refor- 
maiiGii*  there  is  a parafiraph  \’vhich  may  ferve  as  a comment  upon  this  letter,  and 
which  leads  to  a fui-niile  upon  what  p^roiinds  Dr.  Wharton  apprehended  liis  ac- 
quiring a higher  ftatr'ii  in  the  durrcli  might  be  a far  diftant  event.  He  had,  it 
ieems,  as  he  informed  bidiop  Burnet,  a certainty  of  fucceeding  to  the  next  Hall 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  that  fhouid  be  vacant  in  the  gift  of  the  archbilbop,  had 
his  old  ra after  not  been  deprived  ; and  he  entreated  the  bil’hop  to  fecure  it  for  him 
from  archbiflaop  I'illotion.  The  archbifhop’s  arifwer  was  not  favourable.  He 
was  averfe  to  the  entering  into  any  new  engageinent  before  a vacancy  hap- 
pened, and  he  at  the  fame  time  intimated  his  unwiliingnefs  to  encourage  afpiring  men. 
Mr.  Wharton  conceived  there  had  been  a lukewarmnefs  in  biliiop  Burner’s  iodci- 
tation  ; and,  under  that  idea,  he  was  prompted  to  publifh  the  famous  anonymous 
trad,  entitled,  Specimens  of  fome  Errors  and  Defects  in  the  Bliftory  of  the 
Reformation.”  But  the  archbifliop  afterwards  declaring,  that  biOrop  Burnet  had 
prelied  him  to  patronize  Mr.  Wharton,  pard^jn  was  allcc-d  for  ihe  freedum  he  had 
taken,  with  an  afl'urance,  that,  if  the  bifnop  would  procure  any  thing  for  him, 
he  would  difeover  all  lie  knew  in  the  matter  that  had  given  offence  ; refoefiing 
which,  he  faid,  he  was  no  more  than  an  inftrument.  But  this  propofal  the  bifnop 
treated  w'ith  contem])t. 

Concerning  Mr.  Wharton’s  application  for  a flail  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  it 
mull  be  admitted,  that  it  was  an  attempt  rather  unfair  ; efpecially  when  made 
by  a perfon  who  had  been  a domeftic  chaplain  in  Lambeth  Palace.  Of  the  twelve 
prebends  in  that  church,  three  only  are  in  the  difpolal  of  the  archbifhop  L ; and, 
whilft  a chaplain,  he  inufl  have  been  aware,  that  the  archbiffiop  would  not  be 
inclined  to  omit  the  earlieft  opportunity  of  collating  one  of  his  own  friends  and 
..dependents,  of  extraordinary  merit,  to  fo  eligible  a piece  of  preferment.  Belides, 
ho  ought  to  have  confidered,  that  he  might  probably  be  iupplanting  his  old  friend. 
Dr.  Barker,  to  whom  he  was  obliged,  as  he  acknowledges,  for  having  brought 
him  from  college  into  the  world.  His  views,  however,  i • this  life,  were  foon  ter- 
minated; for,  of  the  thirty  years  and  more,  to  which  he  Icems  to  have  flattered 
hiiufelf  his  life  might  be  extended,  he  fuivived  very  little  above  two,  fuppoling 
the  letter  to  have  been  written,  which  it  is  likely  it  was,  at  the  entrance  into 
1692-3. 


AjlCHBlSHOP  TiLLOTSON. 

Barker,  Ralph  D.  D.  To  the  memoirs  of  the  chaplains  related  by  Dr.  Birch, 
in  his  life  of  this  prelate,  little  addition  can  be  requifite.  Dr.  Barker  refigned  the 

P.  6,  8.  t Defence  of  pluralities,  p.  189. 

X Not  Richard,  as  printed  in  Append,  to  Hiit..ry  of  the  Palace,  p.  61  ; and  in  the  account  of 
]\Ir.  Wharton,  in  the  Hillory,  p.  64,  1.6,  for  Dr.  Baker ^ r.  Barker. 
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re<5Iory  of  Sr.  Mary  Magdalen,  Old  Fifli-flreet,  London,  on  being  collated  to  the 
re£lory  of  Brafled,  in  Kent ; and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Bulby  he  was  inftalled  trea- 
furer  of  Wells  Cathedral,  April  13,  1695,  which  was  probably  his  grace’s  option 
at  the  confecration  of  Bifhop  Kidder. 

Mr.  Barker  proceeded  in  arts  at  Cambridge  in  1666  and  1670;  but  the  arch- 
bifhop  conferred  on  his  chaplain  the  degree  of  doftor  of  divinity  ; and  it  is  men- 
tioned, in  the  lift  of  Cambridge  graduates,  that  he  was,  in  1692,  admitted  to  the 
fame  in  that  univerfity,  the  word  Lambeth  being  prefixed.  Whether  this  mode  of 
regiftering  it  were  defigned  for  a compliment  may  be  fomewhat  dubious.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  intended  to  imply,  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  annexed  to 
a doflor  created  by  the  univerfity ; but  only  to  luch  as  accompany  the  admilTion, 
ad  emdeniy  of  a graduate  from  Oxford ; and  certain  it  is,  that  a perfon,  ufually 
ftyled  a Lambeth  do£lor,  could  not  now  appear  in  Cambridge  in  the  dolor’s 
habit  without  giving  offence;  nor,  fuppofing  his  name  to  continue  in  the  books, 
could  he  avoid  keeping  the  courfe-a(ft  required  of  all  mailers  of  arts  who  are  hand- 
ing for  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity  *.  Dr.  Barker  died  in  1708. 

Hody,  Humphry,  D.D.  was  appointed  chaplain  in  June,  1694.  The  re<ftory 
in  Kent,  in  which  he  fucceeded  Mr.  Wharton,  was  Chartham,  and  not  Charte,  as 
mentioned  in  the  Life  of  Archbifhop  Tillotfon.  He  was  afterwards  collated  to  the 
redtory  of  Monks  Rifborough,  in  Bucks.  He  died  January  20,  1706;  and  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  Wadham  College.  His  epitaph  is  in  B.  Willis’s  Survey 
of  Cathedrals,  vol.  II.  p.  446  ; and  there  is  an  account  of  him  in  the  Anecdotes  of 
Bowyer,  p.  165. 

Royfe,  George,  D.  D.  In  the  Life  of  Archbifhop  Tillotfon,  it  is  mentioned, 
that  Dr.  Royfe  publifhed  only  a few  fermons.  The  following  are  noticed  in  Let- 
fome’s  Preacher’s  AlTiftant. 

I Cor.  vi.  20,  qto.  1689.  Before  the  lord  mayor.  Paffion  Sermon. 

Heb.  xi.  33,  4to.  1690.  Before  the  king. 

John,  i.  3,  4to.  1690.  Before  the  king  and  queen. 

Prov.  xvi.  32,  4to,  1705.  Government  of  the  paflions.  Before  the  queen. 

Archbishop  Tenison. 

Clavering,  Robert,  D.D.  bifhop  of  Landaff,  and  of  Peterborough. 

Gibfon,  Edmund,  D.  D.  biihop  of  Lincoln,  and  of  London.  See  account  of  him 
among  the  archbiftiop’s  Librarians,  in  Hiftory  of  Palace,  p.  68  ; and  he  will  be 
again  noticed  with  the  reftors  of  Lambeth. 

* Mr.  Mailers,  in  Hill,  of  C.  C.  C.  p.  173,  177,  mentions  extraordinary  graces  palTed  for  ad- 
mitting Dr.  William  Stanley,  and  Dr,  Thomas  Grene,  of  that  college,  to  this  degree,  with  all 
its  privileges,  to  which  an  archiepifcopal  faculty  would  not  have  entitled  them. 
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Grene,  Thomas,  D.  D.  bifhop  of  Norwich,  and  of  Ely.  See  an  account  of  him 
in  Mr.  Mafters’s  Hiflory  of  Corpus  Chrifti  College,  in  Cambridge,  .p.  178. 

Potter,  John,  D.  D.  bilhop  of  Oxford,  and  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  In  1704, 
he  commenced  B.  D.  and  foon  after  went  to  refide  at  Lambeth,  as  chaplain  to 
archbifhop  Tenifon,  who  conferred  on  him  the  redlory  of  Newington,  in  Ox- 
ford (hi  re. 

Smalbroke,  Richard,  D.  D.  bifhop  of  St.  David’s,  and  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 

Sydall,  Elfas,  D.  D.  bifhop  of  Sr.  David’s,  and  of  Gloucefter.  See  an  account 
of  him  in  Mafiers’s  Hiffory  of  C.  C.  C.  C.  p.  368.  He  officiated  as  chaplain  at  the 
reconciliation  of  the  earl  of  Dunbarton  to  the  Church  of  England.  Hift.  of  Palace, 
Appendix,  p.  62. 

Brooke,  Edward,  M.  A.  was  collated  Sept.  30,  1704,  to  the  reflory  of  Wood- 
church,  in  Romney  Marfh,  and  died  Feb.  20,  1728-9.  A perfon,  of  the  fame 
Chriftian  and  fur-names,  was  inflituted  to  the  vicarage  of  Hadlow,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Kochefter,  June  14,  1701,  and  ceded  it  in  1705. 

Hody,  Humphrey,  D.  D.  already  noticed  among  the  chaplains  of  archbifhop 
Tillotfon. 

Ibbetfon,  Richard,  D.  D.  re£lor  of  Lambeth. 

Ibbot,  Benjamin,  D.  D.  firfl  librarian,  and  afterwards  chaplain,  to  archbifhop 
Tenifon.  See  iiccount  of  him  in  Hiflory  .of  the  Palace,  p.  70.  He  was  in  attend- 
ance as  chaplain,  when  the  earl  of  Dunbarton  renounced  the  errors  of  Popery,  and 
was  admitted  a member  of  the  Eftabliflied  Church  of  England.  Ibid.  App.  p.  62. 

Mandeville,  John,  D.  D.  was  admitted  prebendary  of  Ketton,  in  Lincoln  Ca- 
thedral, January  12,  1694,  and  inflalled  chancellor  of  the  fame  church,  June  18, 
1695 ; it  being  probably  an  option  at  the  confecratioO  of  bifhop  Gardiner.  In  1708 
he  was  preferred  to  a canonry  of Windfor  ; which  he  refignecj,  in  May,  1722,  for 
a prebend  in  WeflminRer  Abbey.  He  was  collated  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln 
in  Odlober,  1709;  and  inftalled  dean  of  Peterborough  May  21,  1722.  The  only 
paroclnal  benefice  which  he  feems  to  have  had,  was  the  re^lory  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, Old  Fifh  fireet,  to  which  he  was  inflituted,.  May  27,  1691,  on  the  rc- 
fignation  of  Dr.  Barker  *.  He  pubiifhed  a fermon  preached,  before  the  queen,  on 
Whitfunday,  1705.  Text,  i John,  chap.  III.  verfe  24.  Dr.  Mandeville  died, 
January  24,  1724;  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  Old  Fifh- 
Rreet. 


Archbishop  Wake. 

Lifle,  Samuel,  D.  D.  nominated  to  the  fee  of  St.  Afaph  in  1743,  and  to  that  of 
Norwich  in  1747-  He  was  a native  of  Blandford  Forum,  in  Dorfetfliire,  com- 
menced M.  A.  at  Oxford,  in  1706;  and,  whilft  fellow  of  Wadham  College,  offi- 
ciated as  chaplain  to  the  fadory  at  Aleppo.  On  his  return  to  England  he  had. 


a, 


firR, 


* B,  Willis’s  Survey  of  Cathedrals,  vol.  II.  p,  105,  J92,  514. 
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flrfl:,  the  re£lory  of  Tooting,  in  Surrey  ; and,  afterwards,  the  re<5lory  of  St.  Mary 
Le  Bow,  in  London  ; and  the  vicarage  of  Northall,  in  Middlcfex,  In  September, 
1724,  he  was  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury  ; and  in  Augufl,  1728, 
inflalled  in  the  7th  prebend  in  that  cathedral.  He  was  elected  warden  ot  Wadham 
College  in  1738,  and  refigned  it  in  1744.  In  the  convocations,  airembled  in  1734 
and  1741,  he  was  chofen  prolocutor  of  the  Lower  Houfe ; and,  in  1742,  Dr.  George 
Reynolds,  archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  addreffed  to  him  a printed  letter,  upon  the  re- 
fufal  of  the  Lower  Houfe  to  receive  or  read  a paper  concerning  ccclefiahical 
courts,  clandelline  marriages,  and  other  articles.  The  reading  of  this  paper  was 
objected  to,  IcO:  it  mJght  lubjedt  the  clergy  prefent  to  a premanire,  the  king  not 
having  g>'anted  a licence  to  empower  th.-m  to  enter  upon  any  buhi-cfs.  Dr.  Liile 
pubiiilied  five  fermons. 

1.  Heb.  xiii.  17,  4to.  1723.  Confecration  of  Dr.  Baker,  of  Bangor,  at  Croy- 
don Palace. 

2.  I Cor,  i.  21,  4to.  1735*  Cone,  ad  Synod. 

3.  Ifaiah,  v.  4,  4:0.  174^.  Fed  for  the  war.  Before  the  Lords. 

4.  Rev.  ii.  5,  4to.  1745.  Fait.  Before  ilie  Lords. 

5.  Ifaiah,  xlix.  6,  4to.  1748.  Prop.  Gofpel. 

Mr.  Hutchins  (in  Hift.  of  Dorfctfhire,  vol.  I.  p.  77)  mem  ions  the  bifliOp’s 
having  publifhed  a difeourfe  about  rural  deans.  He  died,  CCiobcr  3,  I749j  and 
was  buried  at  Northall. 

Bateman,  Edmund,  D.  D.  was  educated  at  Weftminiler  fchool,  and,  though  not 
upon  that  foundation,  became  a fludent  of  Chrill  Church,  in  Oxford,  where  he 
was  admitted  M.  A.  June  20,  1712,  and  D.D.  in  (736.  In  1731,  he  was  aiv 
pointed  chaplain  to  archbifhop  Wake;  who,  the  fame  year,  conferred  on  him  t!ic 
rediory  of  St.  Dunflan  in  theEaft;  and,  in  1733,  the  redtory  of  Chevening,  as 
alfo  the  fmecure  redlory  of  Hollingbourne,  both  in  Kent.  March  26,  1737,  he 
was  inftalled  archdeacon  of  Lewes,  which  might  be  the  archbiiho'o’s  option,  on  the 
confirraation  of  dodlor  Hare  bifhop  of  Chicheflcr ; and  he  occurs,  in  1746,  chan- 
cellor and  refidentiary  of  Lich.fidd  Cathedral.  Four  fermons  were  pabBihed  ’oy  him. 

1.  I John,  iv.  7,  4to.  1738.  Spiral. 

2.  2 Kings,  iv.  i,  2,  4to.  174c.  Ann.  meeiing  of  the  Tons  of  the  clergy. 

3.  Dcut.  xiii.  18,  19,  410.  1740.  Truftees  of  the  colony  of  Georgia, 

4.  Ecclef.  vii.  16,  4to,  1743.  May  29,  Trin.  Sunday. 

The  Spital  Sermon,  on  the  Wednefday  in  Eailcr  week,  was  criiirl'ed  by  ?:o 
friendly  pen  in,N  as  it  is  believed,  The  Weekly  Mifcellany.'  wi-dchever  m’g-it 

be  the  newfpaper,  the  remarks  were  conveyed  to  tlie  printer  under  the  title  oh 
A Letter  to  a Clergyman  in  the  Country,  N°  Vil.  And  the  firfl  jutragraph  is  as 
follows  ; Sir,  I have  f:nt  you  the  biihop  of  Oxford’s  fenr.on  before  the  gover- 
‘‘  ncurs  of  our  hofpitals.  1 know  you  will  be  greatly  pleafed  to  fee  the  moil  mu* 
“ terial  objedtions  to  thefe  charities  fo  fairly  removed  ; the  advantages  of  them  10 
‘Mociety  fo  judicioufly  cnumcraied ; advice  to  the  governors  of  titem  fo  ( 
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and  artfully,  but  yet  honeftly,  inculcated  ; and,  in  the  conclufion,  a generous 
‘ ‘contribution  fo  ftrongly  preffed,  not  in  the  old  and  beaten  way,  by  a mere  addrefs 

‘‘  to  the  palTions,  but  by  a fair  appeal  to  fober  reafon  and  cool  refledbon.  Could 

I think  this  excellent  compofition  of  his  loidfhip  wanted  any  foil  to  adorn  and 
recommend  it,  I (liould  have  fent  you  with  it  Dr.  B’s  difeourfe  upon  the  fame 

occafion.  But  you  can  diilinguilli  good  fenfe  and  fine  writing  without  fuch  a 

“ comparifon.’’  The  writer  then  cites  fome  paffages  from  p.  7,  9,  ii,  and  20,  of 
B’s  ferraon,  which,  it  mufl  be  admitted,  have  in  them  fomewhat  of  the  profound 
Slid  the  obfeure  j and  he  concludes  his  letter  with  this  (harp  flri^ture  on  another 
iermon,  without  naming  the  author  : 

‘‘  When  you  have  fufficiently  diverted  yourfelf  withthefe  flowers,  you  will  think 
the  fermon  cleferves  a place  in  your  fludy,  near  that  celebrated  performance, 
“ fome  years  ago,  on  the  30th  of  January,  which  I know  you  have  carefully  pre- 
ferred  as  a curiofity,  and  in  which  you  remember  the  enthufiafts  that  were  got 
ready  to  congratulate  them  on  the  triumphs  of  the  catafiropheT  Dr.  Bateman  died 
in  April  1751- 

Byrch,  Williami,  LL.  D.  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge  collated 
by  the  archbiihop  to  the  re61ory  of  Hadleigh,  in  Suffolk.  The  king,  to  whom  he 
was  chaplain,  nominated  him,  in  1727,  to  the  tenth  hall  in  Worcefter  Cathedral; 
in  September,  1729,  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  that  diocefe,  and  admitted  rec- 
tor of  Fladbury  ; and  he  had  afterwards  the  vicarage  of  Blockley,  in  Worcefler- 
fhire.  He  publiflied  the  fermon  he  had  preached  at  the  confecrarion  of  Dr. 
Chandler,  bilhop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  November  17,  1717.  Text,  i Tim. 
iii.  7.  lie  died  in  February  1741 

Carter,  George,  D.  D.  was  eledfed  provofl  of  Oriel  College,  in  Oxford  in  1708  ; 
and  in  Odtober,  1719,  admitted  to  the  fifth  prebendal  flail  at  Rochefler,  that  ha- 
ving been,  not  long  before,  annexed  to  the  headfhip  of  Oriel  by  Adi  of  Parliament. 
Archbifhop  Wake  collated  him  to  the  vicararge  of  Lydd,  in  Kent;  and,  by  his 
grace’s  favour,  be  had  a prebend  at  Peterborough,  which  was  the  option  at  the 
confecration  of  bilhop  Kennet.  He  alfo  occurs  prebendary  of  Brownfwood,  in 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  Odlober  26,  1726  His  charadler  and  benefaflions  are 
noticed  by  B.  Willis.  He  died,  September  30,  1727,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel 
of  Oriel  College. 

Geekie,  William,  D.  D.  had  the  rudiments  of  his  education  under  Mr.  William 
Baxrer,  at  Tottenham  High  Crofs,  where  that  eminent  grammarian  and  critic  kept 
a fchool  for  fome  years,  before  he  was  chofen  maher  of  the  mercers  fchool  in, 
London  §.  Mr.  Geekie  was  originally  of  St.  John’s  College,  in  Cambridge;  but 

removed 

^ A.  B.  in  1/09,  A.  M.  1713.  Qu.  Had  he  not  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  by  faculty  from  the 
archbifhop  ? 

t Oughton,  Ordo  Juridic.  vol.  II.  p.  109.  f Survey  of  Cathedrals,  vol.  II.  p.  318. 

§ Confido  famen  neque  te  olim  noflric  amiciti®  et  puerilis  inftitutionis  poeiiiturum.  Satis  fcio 
tibi  nondum  excidifie,  quod  faepiiis  a me  audieras ; linguam  fcilicet  Romanorum  conflare  fere  ex 

obfoletis 
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^emoved  to  Queen’s  College,  and  became  a fellow  of  that  fociety  It  appears 
from  the  firft  of  Mr.  Baxter’s  letters  to  him,  dated  November  10,  1706,  that  foon 
after  his  admiffion  he  received  from  the  univerfity  a fpecial  favour,  rarely  granted 
to  fo  young  an  academic,  though  of  what  kind  it  was  there  is  no  intimation  'f, 
A palTage  in  the  fecond  letter  fhews,  that  foon  after  he  was  dangeroufly  ill,  and 
that  Mr.  Baxter  had,  in  a dream,  an  alarming  notice  of  his  being  near  his  end  ; 
accompanied,  howeve'r,  with  a pleafing  prognoftic,  of  the  fudden  recovery  of  his 
young  friend  j.  The  fourth  letter  mentions  Mr.  Geekie  and  Mr.  Needham  § 
having  recommended  it  to  Mr.  Baxter,  to  publilh  a new  edition  of  Columella  de  Re 

obfoletis  Gr^ecis  vocabulis. — Fads  tuquidem,  quod  perpauci  alii,  \it  ingenue  agnofeas,  quantulum- 
cuiique  id  lit,  quod  opellee  noltra;  debeas.  Philological  letters  from  Mi".  Baxter  to  the  late  Dr. 
Geekie,  when  firft  entered  at  Cambridge,  publiflied  in  Archtsologia,  vol.  I.  XLIII,  p.  206, 
207. 

* A.  B.  lyio.  A.  M,  1714.  S.  T.  B.  1723.  S.  T.  P.  1729. 

t Gratiilor  tibi  ex  animo,  Willielme  diledliffime,  tibi  omnia  procedere  reeVe,  atque  ex  voto ; 
prscipue  vero  Almam  Matrem  Academiam  tuo  merito  concefiiire,  quod^rareater  tironibus  con- 
tingit,  et  er;>(^oAar*xcv,  et  xafjnxov,  de  lua  munificentia.  Prseclara  fane  et  egregia  de  tua  indole  at- 
que ingenio  mecum  fperant  omnes  tui;  tu  etiain  ipfe,  modo  fueris  aufus,  profedlus  dabis  quod 
non  expedas,  Ibid.  p.  206. 

X Nequeo  raihi  temperare,  quin  te  certum  faclam,  me  ineunte  menfe  ifto  fuifle.  vifu  territum 
nodturno  ; fiquidem  tu  vifus  es  mihi  per  quietem  in  extremis  agens,  et  quafi  jam  plane  efflaturus 
animam  : derepente  tamen  revixilTe  videbaris.  Gratulor  fane  la^tura  fuifie  noftrum  augurium  ; in 
pofterum  fatis  fcio  diligentior  eris  tui.  Nor';x<xlx  verficulorum  tuorum  admodum  nobis  placucre  ; 
nam  fuere  et  gravia,  et  fatis  feita,  et  verba  ipfa  bene  Latina  : erratuia  adolefcentis  videbantur 
condonanda  : nofii,  puto,  illud,  “ ubi  plura  nitent,”  &:c.  Forfan  tu  ad  poetica  minus  appellis 
animum,  aliis  rebus  attentior ; in  hac  tamen  futurus  egregius,  modo  collubuerit.  Ibid.  p.  207. 

In  The  Canterbury  Nevvfpaper,  Aiiguft  15,  1767,  was  inferted  this  epigram,  addrefted  to 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  faid  to  have  been  written  by  Dr.  Geekie  ; 

‘‘  While  meaner  artills  vainly  ftrive  to  trace 
“ The  outward  lines  and  features  of  a face, 

“ Your  magic  pencil,  Kneller,  takes  the  fou! ; 

“ And  when  you  paint  the  man,  you  paint  him  whole.” 

§ “ Gratulor  fane  Needhamo  tuo,  et  inftitutiim  laudo.  Haud  dubito  quin  operte  futurum  fit 
novam  rei  rufticae  Scriptorum  editionem  moliri : verum  heu  ! ea  modo  jetate  fum,.  ut  nihil,  vei 
parum  admodum,  valeat  noftra  imbccillitas  efficere.” 

Peter  Needham,  fellow  of  St.John’s  College  in  Cambridge;  A.  B.  1696;  A.  M.  1700; 
S.  T.  B.  1707;  and,  1717,  S.  T.  P.  by  royal  mandate.  In  1 709  he  publilhed  Hicroclis  Commen- 
tarius  in  Aurea  Carmina,  &c.  In  the  dedication  to  lord  chancellor  Cowper,  which  is  written 
with  elegance,  he  has  truly  delineated  the  charadler  of  that  eminent  lawyer.  In  1721,  he  was 
editor  of  Theophrafti  Charadteres,  &c.  which  he  dedicated  to  Dr.  JNIoore,  billiop  of  Ely — Ivlre. 

“ cenati  fuo  femper  colendo,  propter  fingularem  a multis  retro  antiis  benevolentiam,  et  henef.c'a 
“ nuper  collata'*  The  recent  favour  here  acknowledged  was,  as  I apprehend,  the  reftory  of 
Conington  in  Cambridgefliire.  Mr.  Needham  alfo  publiflied,  at  the  requeft  of  the  vice-chanceli  )r 
and  ot'neis,  a fermon  preached  before  the  univerfity  ©n  St.  Paul’s  Day  1715-16,  The  Tex', 
Luke  xiv.  23. 

Ruf- 
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Ruftica,  and  of  other  antient  writers  upon  hufbandry  ; but  the  Infirmities  of  in- 
creafing  years  would  not  allow  of  his  engaging  in  this  work.  Mr.  Geekie,  it  is 
believed,  was  for  a fhort  time  in  the  army;  but,  finding  a military  life  not  agreeable 
to  him,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  was  domeftic  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Somerfet, 
previous  to  his  attendance  upon  archblfliop  Wake  in  that  capacity.  His  grace 
conferred  on  him  the  followir.g  parochial  benefices,  the  re£lory  of  Woodchurch,  in 
Romney  Marfh  ; the  reclory  of  Southfleet,  in  the  diocefe  of  Rochefler ; an  option, 
on  the  confirmation  of  bifhop  Bradford  ; the  rc(Slory  of  Chevening,  in  Kent,  for 
which  he  vacated  Woodchurch;  and  in  December  1732,  he  w^as  prefented  to  the 
vicarage  of  All-hallows,  Barking  ; with  which,  by  difpenfation,  he  held  Southfleet 
as  long  as  he  lived.  In  June,  1731,  he  was  collated  to  the  firfl  prebend  in  Can- 
terbury Cathedral;  and  in  February,  1737,  inflalled  archdeacon  of  Gloucefler,  on  a 
prefentation  from  the  truflees  of  the  will  of  archbiOiop  Wake,  that  being  the  option 
at  the  conlecration  of  bifhop  Benfon.  Dr.  Geekie  died  at  Canterbury,  July  22, 1767. 

Ibbetfon,  Richard,  D.  D.  re^lor  of  L'ambeth. 

Triranell,  David,  D.  D.  of  New  College,  in  Oxford,  and  admitted  M.  A.  Ja- 
nuary 14,  1700.  He  feems  to  have  been  chaplain  to  Dr.  Wake,  whilft  bifhop  of 
Lincoln,  as  he  was  pofieffed  of  thefe  benefices  in  the  difpofal  of  that  fee;  the  rec- 
tory of  Stoke  Flammond,  in  Bucks ; the  prebends  of  Tarenton  and  Caftor,  in  the 
church  of  Lincoln  ; and  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  to  which  he  was  collated 
May  17,  1715  ; which  was  a few  months  before  his  patron’s  tranflation  to  Canter- 
bury, by  whom  he  w^as  prefented,  in  1718,  to  the  precentoifiiip  in  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral, probably  his  grace’s  option  at  the  confecration  of  bifliop  Gibfon.  Dr.  Trim- 
nell  publilhed  an  Aflize  Sermon,  8vo,  1714.  Text,  Rom.  xiii.  4.  And  died 
May  18,  1756,  having  alraoll  completed  the  eighty-firfl  year  of  his  age. 

Walker,  John,  D.D  fellow  of  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge''^',  and  made  D.D. 
by  the  king’s  mandate,  April  25,  1728.  Archbilhop  Wake  collated  him  to  the 
redlory  of  Bocking,  in  Eilex,  in  November  1723  ; and  in  March,  1726,  he  was 
prefented,  I fuppole  by  Sir  William  Maynard,  to  the  reffory  of  Great  Eaflon,  in 
the  fame  county,  which  he  feems  to  have  exchanged  for  the  re6lory  of  St.  Mary, 
Aldermary,  in  London.  He  occurs  chancellor  of  St.  David’s  in  1727;  and  in 
January  17:8  was  admitted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Hereford,  which  might  be  the 
archbilhop’s  option  at  the  confecration  of  bifhop  Egerton.  Dr.  Walker  died 
November  9,  i74t. 

Wilkins,  David,  D.  D,  was  librarian  before  he  became  chaplain.  See  Memoirs 
of  him  in  the  HiRory  of  the  Palace,  p.  71. 

Archbishop  Potter. 

Bateman,  Edmund,  D.D.  noticed  among  the  chaplains  of  archbilhop  Wake. 

Chapman,  John,  D.D.  fellow  of  King’s  College,  in  Cambridge,  became  chap- 
lain in  1740  or  1741.  He  was  firfl  collated  to  the  redlory  of  Aldington,  with 


♦ A.  E.  1713.  A,  M,  1717. 
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Smeeth  ; and  had  afterwards  the  re£lory  of  Saltwood,  with  Hyth,  which  he  ceded 
for  the  re«^ory  of  Merfham.  In  1741,  the  archdeacon  prefented  him  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Sudbury  by  right  of  option;  and,  being  one  of  the  executors  of  his 
grace’s  will,  Dr.  Paul,  the  other  executor,  prefented  him  to  the  treafureiiliip  of 
Chichefler  Cathedral,  which  was  likevvife  an  option.  He  died  October  14,  1784. 
See  a fuller  account  of  him  in  Biblioth.  Topograph.  Britann.  N°  XXX. 

Tunlfall,  James,  D.  D.  fellow  of  Sr.  John’s  College,  in  Cambridge  and 
elected  public  orator  of  that  univerfity,  Ocflober  21,  1741.  In  1739  he  was  pre- 
fented to  the  re£Iory  of  Sumner,  in  EfTex  ; and  was  created  D.  D.  in  July  1744. 
The  fame  year,  at  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Chapman,  he  was  appointed  chap- 
lain to  the  archbifhop,  who  collated  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Myndre,  in  the  ifie  of 
Tenet;  and  the  rcclory  of  Great  Chart;  and  prefented  him  to  the  treafureiTuip  of 
St.  David’s,  which  was  an  option.  His  parochial  benehces  in  Kent  were  vacated 
by  his  inflitution  to  the  vicarage  of  Rochdale,  in  Lancafliire,  1111758,  that  was 
given  him  by  archbifiiop  Hutton,  hie  died  in  1762. 

Ward-Waiter,  Walker,  D.  D.  had  in  1747  a difpenfation  for  holding  the 
reflory  of  Chiddingllone,  with  that  of  Hayes.  Pie  had  been  reCtor  of  Biddenden, 
and  vicar  of  Marden.  Pie  died  in  1755. 

Archbishop  Herring. 

Foriler,  Nathaniel,  D.  D.  fellow  of  Corpus  Chridi  College,  in  Oxford,  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  Dr.  Butler  in  1751  ; and,  after  his  death,  became  chaplain,  m 
1753,  to  the  archbifhop.  In  January  1764,  he  was  inflituted  to  the  fixth  prebend 
in  Brillol  Cathedral ; and  in  Auguft  following  was  prefented  to  the  vicarage  ot 
Rochdale  in  Lancafhire.  He  died  Oflober  8,  1757. 

Kail,  Plenry,  M.  A.  See  memoirs  of  him  among  the  librarians  in  HKlory  ot 
the  Palace,  p.  75  •,  and  in  Bibliothec.  Topogr.  Britan.  N°  XXX. 

Heaton,  Henry,  B.  D.  fellow  of  Corpus  Chrifti  College,  in  Cambridge,  was 
collated  by  the  archbifnop  to  the  vicarage  cf  Boughton  under  Blean,  and  the  rec- 
tory of  lyychurch ; and  appointed  mafter  of  Eaftbiidge  Hofpical.  His  grace  ailo 
bequeathed  him  the  option  of  the  firft  prebend  in  Ely  Cathedral,  to  which  he  was 
admitted  in  1760.  He  died  July  10,  1777.  See  Biblioth.  Topog.  Britan.  XXX. 

Herring,  William,  D.  D. 'f'  fellow  of  Clare  Hal!,  in  Cambridge,  w'as  chaplain 
to  Dr.  Herring,  whilR  archbifiiop  of  York;  and  coilated  by  him  to  the  prebend  of 
Apefthorpe,  in  that  Cathedral  *,  and  to  the  re  (dory  of  Bolton  Percy,  in  the  Eaft 
Riding.  He  was  admitted  dean  of  St.  Afaph,  by  right  of  option.  May  i,  175!. 
He  died  May  22,  1744* 

Hill,  John,  Samuel,  D.  D.  fellow  of  St.John’s  College,  in  Cambridge  was 
chapbhn  to  archbifhop  Pierring,  both  at  BiiliOpfthorpe  and  Lambeth.  He  had  th; 

* A.  B.  1727.  A.  M.  1751,  S.  T.  B.  173S.  S.  T.  P.  1744. 
t A.B.  1719.  A M.  1743.  A..  D.  17;/,  by  fhciilry  from  the  archbifiiop. 
t A.  B.  1737.  A,  ii.  1741.  Aad  it  is  likely  that  the  archbifiion  confeired  on  him  the  degree 
ofD.D. 
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parochial  benefices  of  Thorneton  and  Pickering,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkfhire, 
which  are  not  in  the  patronage  of  the  archbifhop  *,  but  his  grace,  after  the  tranfla- 
tion  r.o  Canterbury,  collated  him  to  the  finecure  re6lory  of  Hollingbourne,  in  Kent; 
and  prefented  him  to  the  option  of  the  fixth  prebend  in  Ely  Cathedral,  to  which 
he  was  admitted  in  I 75 1.  He  died  September  8,  1757. 

Jubb,  George,  D.D.  defied  from  Wefiminfter  College  to  Chrift  Church,  Ox- 
ford, in  I 735.  He  v;as  chaplain  to  Dr.  Herring,  whilit  archbifhop  of  York,  and, 
on  his  grace's  tranllation  to  Canterbury,  attended  him  in  the  fame  office.  The 
archbifhop  collated  him  to  the  reciory  of  Cliffe,  near  Rochefter,  which  he  exchanged 
for  the  redory  of  Cheneys  in  Bucks ; and,  with  the  latter,  he  held,  by  difpenfa- 
tlon,  the  redory  of  Toddington,  in  Bedfordfhire.  His  grace  bequeathed  to 
him  the  archdeaconry  of  Dorfet,  an  option  at  the  confecration  of  Dr.  Hume, 
biffiop  of  Briiiol;  but  it  did  not  become  vacant  before  the  removal  of  that  prelate 
to  the  fee  of  Oxford.  Bifliop  Lowth  collated  Dr.  Jubb  to  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Middlefex,  in  1779,  ''^hich  he  refigned  two  years  after  for  the  prebend  of  Sneating, 
in  St.  Paul’s.  In  1780,  archbiffiop  Markham  preferred  him  to  the  chancellorlhip 
of  York  Cathedral ; and,  the  fame  year,  he  was  nominated  regius  profellbr  of  He- 
brew in  Oxford,  that  has  a canonry  of  Chriftchurch  annexed  to  it.  He  died  No- 
vember 13,  1787.  See  more  of  him  in  the  Obituary  to  the  Gentleman’s  Maga- 
zine, vol,  LVII,  p,  1031  and  1124, 

Archbishop  Hutton. 

Hall,  Charles,  D.D.  fellow  of  Corpus  Chrifti  College  in  Oxford. 

Wray,  I'homas,  D.D.  fellow  of  C brill’s  College  in  Cambridge*. 

Archbishop  Secker. 

Porteus,  Beilby,  D.  D.  the  prefent  biffiop  of  London. 

Fowell,  John,  D D.  fellow  of  Exeter  College  in  Oxford,  was  collated  by  the 
archbiffiop  to  the  redlories  of  Biffiopffiourne,  and  of  Chartham,  near  Canterbury  ; 
and  to  the  finecure  re61ory  of  Eynsford,  in  the  deanry  of  Shoreham,  in  the*dio~ 
cefe  of  Rocheftcr;  but  fubjed:  to  the  peculiar  jurifdiflion  of  the  archbiffiop  of 
Canterbury. 

Hall,  Charles,  D.  D.  who  had  been  chaplain  to  archbiffiop  Hutton,  was  con- 
tinued in  the  fame  office  to  archbiffiop  Secker,  who  collated  him  firll  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Allhallows,  Broad  dreet  •,  and  afterwards,  to  the  redories  of  Booking  and 
Southchurch,  in  ElTex.  He  died  September  <5,  1774. 

Pluraptre,  Charles,  D.  D.  fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  in  Cambridge  'f'.  He 
was  but  a ffiort  time  domeflic  chaplain  to  the  archbiffiop,  who  collated  him  to  the 
finecure  redory  of  Orpington,  in  Kent.  His  firft  preferment  was  the  vicarage  of 

* A.  B.  1743.  A.  M.  1747.  S.  T.  P.  1746. 

t A.  B.  1733-  A.  M.  1737.  S.  T.  P.  1746.  S.  T.P.  1752. 

Harl- 
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HarHlon  in  Cambridgefhire,  which  he  ceded,  on  being  indituted,  by  prefenta- 
tion  from  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke,  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary  Wolnoth,  in 
London.  In  January,  1752,  Dr.  Gooch,  bilhop  of  Ely,  collated  him  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  thatdiocefe;  and,  in  January  1757,  he  was  chofen  ledurer  of  St. 
James’s  Weftminfter.  He  died  in  September  1779. 

Stinton,  George,  D.  D.  was  collated  by  archbifhop  Seeker,  in  i7<^5j  to  the 
reclory  of  Wittrelham,  in  Kent  ; which  he  ceded  for  the  vicarage  of  Alihallows, 
Barking,  in  London,  in  1767;  and  the  fame  year  he  was  advanced,  by  right  of 
option,  to  tho  chancellorlhip  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  Archbifhop  Cornwallis,  to 
whom  Dr.  Stinton  was  alfo  chaplain,  collated  him  to  the  redtory  of  Halfled  in  Kent 
in  1770,  and  to  the  redlory  of  Newington  in  Oxfordflfire  in' 1771.  In-  i 776,  on  the 
truflees  of  archbifhop  Seeker’s  options  prefenting  Dr.  Porteus  to  the  maft^rlhip  of 
the  Hofpital  of  St.  Crofs,  in  Winchefler,  he  religned  a prebend  of  Peterborough, 
which  had  been  an  option,  in  favour  of  Dr.  Stinton ; and,  in  17B1,  Dr.  Stinton 
exchanged  this  prebend,  and  the  redtory  of  Newington,  for  the  redtory  of  Wrotham, 
in  Kent ; this  living  being  for  that  turn  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  on  the  promo- 
tion of  Dr.  James  Cornw^allis  to  the  bifhopric  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  He  died 
April  30,  1783. 

Wray,  Thomas,  D.D.  was  collated  to  the  redlories  of  Ruckinge,  Wittrefham, 
and  Great  Chart ; and  he  vacated  the  two  laft  livings,  by  inllitution  to  the  vi- 
carage of  Rochdale  in  Lancafhire,  in  1762.  He  died  in  1778. 

Archbishop  Cornwallis. 

Backhoufe,  William,  D.D.  fellow  of  Chrifl’s  College  in  Cambridge'^',  was,  pre- 
vious to  his  becoming  chaplain,  prefented  by  Dr.  Thomas,  dean  of  Fdy,  and 
mafter  of  the  college,  to  the  vicarage  of  Meldreth  in  Cambridgefhire.  On  bifhop 
Newton’s  refigning  the  rediory  of  St.  Mary  Le  Bow,  the  archbifhop  collated  Dr. 
Backhoufe  to  it ; but  he  was  removed  in  1769,  in  confequence  of  a decifion  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  that  the  prefentation  was  for  that  turn  in  the  Grocers 
Company.  He  was,  however,  the  fame  year,  collated  to  the  redlory  of  Ickham, 
near  Canierbur}'^,  and  advanced  to  the  archdeaconry  of  the  diocefe.  In  1776  he 
was  preferred  to  the  redtory  of  Deal,  and  in  1777  appointed  mailer  of  Eaflbridge 
Hofpital.  He  died  September  29,  17S9. 

Lort,  Michael,  D.D.  fellow  of  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge-}-,  and  in  1759 
eledted  the  king’s  profefTor  of  Greek  in  that  univerlity.  He  was  collated  by  Dr. 
Terrick,  bifhop  of  London,  to  the  redlory  of  St.  Matthew,  Friday-flreet,  in 
1771  ; and,  in  1779,  became  chaplain  to  archbifhop  Cornwallis,  who,  in  April 
1780,  prefented  him,  by  right  of  option,  to  the  prebend  of  Tottenhall,  in  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral ; and,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Ducarel,  archbifliop  Moore  appointed 
Dr.  Lort  to  be  his  librarian  at  Lambeth  Palace,  He  died  November  5,  1790* 
See  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LX.  pp.  1055,  1199;  and  Preface,  p.  iv. 

* A.B.  1752.  A.  M.  1755.  S.  T.  P.  1771. 

t AB.  1746.  A.  1750.  S.T.  13.  1761.  S.T.  F.  178c. 
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Porter,  John,  M.  A.  fellow  of  Trinity  College  .in  Cambridge  *,  was  collated 
in  1783  to  the  rectory  of  Smarden  in  Kent  *,  and,  in  January  1789,  admitted  arch- 
deacon of  Landaff ; an  option,  to  which  he  was  prefented  by  Mrs.  Cornwallis,  the 
TcWd:  and  foie  executrix  of  the  archbilhop. 

Vyfe,  William,  LL.  D.  re6tor  of  Lambeth. 

Archbishop  Moore. 

Drake,  Thomas,  D.  D.  fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  in  Cambridge,  appointed 
chaplain  in  1783.  He  was  collated  to  the  redtory  of  Merfham,  in  Kent,  in  1784  ; 
which  he  ceded,  by  being  collated,  in  1786,  to  the  redlory  of  Hadleigh  in  Suffolk; 
with  which  he  held,  by  difpenfation,  the  re^lory  of  Little  Hormead,  in  Herts.  In 
July,  1789,  the  archbilhop  prefented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Rochdale  in  Lancafliirc. 
He  commenced  A.  B.  1768;  A^.  M.  1771*,  S.  T.  B.  1779;  S.  T.  P,  1784. 

Griffith,  Griffith,  M.  A.  fellow  of  Hertford  College  in  Oxford,  collated  in  1793 
to  the  re<ffory  of  St.  Mary  Le  Bow,  London  ; and  the  finecure  reflory  of  Little 
Mongham  in  Kent. 

Radcliffe,  Houfton,  D.  D.  fellow  of  Brazen  Nofe  College  in  Oxford  ; by  which 
fociety  he  was  prefented,  in  1781,  to  the  vicarage  of  Gillingham  in  Kent.  The  arch- 
bilhop, in  1789,  collated  him  to  the  redtory  of  Ickham,  in  the  fame  county;  and 
he  was,  in  1787,  collated  by  the  bilhop  of  Ely  to  a prebend  in  that  cathedral. 

Seale,  John,  Barlow,  D.  D.  fellow  of  Ch rill’s  College  in  Cambridge.  In  1793 
he  was  collated  by  the  archbilhop  to  the  redlory  of  Stiffed  in  Effex. 

Philip  Warburton,  M.  A.  of  Jefus  College,  Cambridge. 


CARLISLE  HOUSE. 

The  prelates  of  Rochefter  having  been  accommodated  with  apartments  in  the 
raanor-houfe  of  Lambeth,  whilft  it  was  poffelfed  by  the  monks  of  their  cathedral, 
bilhop  Gilbert  de  Glanville,  as  before  mentioned,  did  not  accede  to  the  alienation 
of  it,  till  archbilhop  Hubert  had  granted  to  him  a.  piece  of  ground,  whereon  he 
might  eredl  an  habitation  for  himfelf  and  his  fucceflbrs,  when  their  bufinefs  Ihould 
call  them  to  London.  In  a regiffer  of  the  fee  of  Rochefter  'f  there  is  a deed,  re- 
citing the  cuftomary  emoluments  due  from  the  archbilhops  of  Canterbury  to  the 
prelates  of  Rochefter,  compiled,  as  I imagine,  by  Haymo  de  Hethe,  who  preffded 
over  that  diocefe  from  1319  to  1352,  becaufe  he  is  the  laft  prelate  named  in  the 
deed.  According  to  this  inftrument,  as  publifhed  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  Hubert  allotted  an 
acre  of  land  for  the  purpofe ; but  I a little  fufpe(ft  aream^  and  not  acram^  to  be  the  true 
reading,  aream  being  the  word  in  the  original  grant  which  is  entered  in  the  fame  book^. 

* A.  B.  1773.  A.  M.  1776. 

4 P.  140.  Confentire  *oluiC-  denee  unam  acra^n  ad  inhabitandum  Archiepifeopus  providifTet 
•t  dediHet. 

I Arecm  unam,  Hillory  of  the  Palace,  Append,  p.  6. 
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By  a late  admeafurement  of  the  ground-plot  of  the  houfe  and  garden,  the  con- 
tents are  2 acres,  o roods,  5 perches ; which  does  not  however  correfpond  with  the 
particulars  dated  in  the  grant  ; for,  by  the  datine  perch  of  ftxteen  feet  and  a 
half,  it  fliould  be  only  i acre,  o roods,  39  perches  ; and  by  a perch  of  twent^y 
feet,  which  was  probably  the  meafure  then  ufed  f,  it  would  amount  to  little  more 
than  I acre,  3 roods,  9 perches. 

Archbifhop  Hubert,  in  this  grant,  was  as  cautions  and  as  clofe  as  if  he  had  had 
a prefentiment  how  valuable  ground  would  be  in  Lambeth  fome  centuries  after; 
and  Glanville  feems  to  have  been  of  opinion,  that  a more  extenfive  demefne  ought  to 
have  been  allowed  to  his  new  manor,  having  found,  afier  fearching  the  roil  of 
Wynton,  that  every  manor  of  the  church  contained  fulings  j,  or  carucates  of  land. 
Confined,  however,  as  was  the  diftri^l,  he  ftyled  it  his  manor,  i.e.  his  manfion, 
perhaps  with  the  view  of  fecuring  to  it  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  an 
epifcopal  houfe,  two  of  which,  I apprehend,  were  exemptions  from  the  jnrifdic- 
tion  of  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  and  from  the  payment  of  tithes  and  dues  to  the 
red:or  of  the  parifh.  It  was  likewife  denominated  the  manor  of  La  or  De  Place 

The  houfes  in  and  near  London,  that  belonged  to  the  other  bifiiops,  were  com- 
monly called  places^  and  to  the  word  was  ufually  prefixed  the  name  of  the  refpec- 
tive  fee  ; but  I do  not  recoiled:  that  the  houfe  at  Lam.beth  was  antiently  ftyled  Ro- 
chefter  Place.  And  might  it  not  be  difUnguilhed  by  the  title  of  La  Place,  either 
from  its  having  been  built  on  the  fpot  that  had  occafioned  fo  long,  (b  expenfive, 
and  fo  virulent,  a contell  in  the  Court  of  Rome,  between  the  archbifhop  and  the 


* Towards  the  fouth,  feventeen  perches. 

- — north,  eighteen  perches  and  thirteen  feet, 

eail,  ten  perches  and  thirteen  feet, 

• well:,  eleven  perches  and  nine  feet, 

+ In  Dugdaie’s  Hiflory  of  Embanking  and  Draining,  at  p 19,  in  the  account  of  Romney  Marfli, 
it  is  mentioned,  that,  A.  1^57,  42  Henry  III.  Henry  de  Bathe,  juilice  itinerant,  ordered  that 
twelve  lavVful  men  fliould  be  made  choice  of  by  the  commonalty  of  the  faid  marfli ; who,  being 
Iworn,  fhoLild  mealuie  both  the  new  banks  and  the  old,  and  thofe  other  which  ought  to  be  new 
made,  the  meafure  to  be  by  one  and  the  fame  perch y namely,  of  t^jjenty  foot. 

X In  Cowei’s  Law  Interpreter,  fulinga  is  rendered  a fwolingy  with  a Qu,  under  fuUings  whether 
not  fynonimeus  with  fvjohngs, 

§ A.  1456,  June  7.  Apud  Lamehythe  in  manerio  de  Placcy  coram  d’no  ep’o,  probat  fuit 
Teliament.  Rob.  Cliefemen.  Aft.  Cur.  Coniift.  Roffen.  fol.  291.  a.  &c. 

^4^7>  June  12.  Apud  Lamehith  in  La  Place,  Probat,  Teit.  Joh'is  Henham.  fol.  538.  a. 

A.  1 3 13.  Archbifliop  Raynold  dated  an  inllrument,  Apud  la  Place,  Wilkins,  Cone,  vol,  II, 
P 436,  438. 

^353*  H manerio  nofiro  de  la  Place  apud  Lamhith,  Winton.  Dice. 

Sept.  29.  Teftament.  Walter!  Neal  probat.  Reg.  Job’s  de  Sca|ieia,  fol.  259,  260, 

A.  1368.  Dat.  apud  la  juxta  Lambeth  in  capella  hofpitii  de  la  Place.  Reg.  T,  Trillet 
Ep'i,  fol.  332.  a. 

A.  1389.  In  manerio  fuo  apud  la  Place  juxta  Lamheth  — Reg.  W.  B,  Botefham,  fol,  i. 

A.  145b,  June  7,  Apud  Lamehythe,  See.  &c.  as  above. 
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monks  of  ChriH;  Church,  concerning  the  appropriation  of  it;  or  from  its  having 
been  the  fire  of  a college  creeled  in  honour  of  Rtcket,  the  martyr  of  the  fupremacy 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs  ? But,  by  a glaring  inconfiftency,  pope  Innocent  III.  or- 
dered the  chapel  to  be  deflroyed,  and  in  fome  meafure  dcfecrated  the  ground  ; for, 
though  it  was  permitted  to  archbifhop  Hubert  to  eftablHli,  if  he  pleafed,  a monaftery 
of  Prtemonhratenhan  canons  in  Larnbeth,  it  was  not  to  be  within  the  fame  area 

When  La  Place  was  conveyed  to  bifhop  de  Glanvillc,  there  were  upon  the  pre- 
mifes  fome  buildings  that  had  been  part  of  the  dilapidated  college;  but,  not  finding 
them  adapted  to  his  ufe,  he  eredted  a houfe  fufhciently  decent  f domos  fatis  decenter 
e>itruxit. ) 

A,  1235,  on  a furvey  and  eflimate  of  the  profits  and  outgoings  of  the  efiates 
belonging  to  the  fee  of  Rochefter,  it  was  returned,  that  the  yearly  repairs  of  the 
houfe  at  Lambeth  were  fixty  flfiliings'f’.  And,  confidering  the  value  of  money  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  that  the  buildings  here  could  not  have  been 
upon  a large  fcale,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  condition  of  them  was  rather  bad. 

Two  iaftrumems  of  archbifhop  Walter  Raynold  are  dated  from  La  Place  One, 
A.  1313,  March  16,  directed  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Chrifl  Church,  Canter- 
bury, to  enforce  an  obfervance  of  the  conflitutions  and  injundfions  of  his  predc- 
cellbr  WincheJfey  ; the  other,  April  14,  13 14,  for  the  executing  of  an  inhibitory 
bull  iffued  by  pope  Clement  V.  againft  joufls  and  tournaments.  As  this  was  the 
firft  year  of  Raynold’s  primacy,  it  is  likely  that  his  own  houfe  at  Lambeth 
might  not  be  in  a proper  Rate  for  his  reception.  Thomas  de  Woldham  was  at  that 
rime  bifhop  of  RocheRer. 

His  fuccefTor  Haymo  dc  Hethe  new  built  la  Place  in  1333.  I judge  the  expref- 
Ron  of  the  hiRorian  to  imply  the  prelate’s  having  wholly  re-edified  the  houfe,  be- 
caufe  there  is  no  account  of  his  inhabiting  it  for  fome  years  §. 

In  the  HlRory  of  the  Parilh  (Appendix,  p.  157)  it  is  mentioned,  that  encroach- 
ments were  made  by  the  bifhops  of  RocheRer  at  La  Place ; bur,  from  what  I can 
colle^I  from  the  Memorandum'in  RegiRrura  Temporal.  RofFen.  fob  166  b,  to  which, 
J fuppofe,  the  v/riter  of  this  paragraph  to  allude,  the  cafe  is  partially  reprefented. 
There  was,  it  feems,  in  the  8th  year  of  King  Edward  I.  (A.  1280)  a complaint 
brought  before  John  de  Reygate  and  his  afibciates,  juftices  itinerant,  by  fome  per- 
fons  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  concerning  bars  placed  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
oppolite  the  Houfe  called  La  Place,  and  it  was  proved  that  they  had  been  put  up 
by  the  then  biihop,  John  de  Bradneld  ; though,  fo  far  from  deeming  it  an  en- 
croachment, he  cenceived  liimfelf  to  be  warranted  in  what  he  had  done  under  the 
grant  of  a pallagc  from  the  river  to  the  ground  afiigned  to  bifliop  Glanville  by 

* See  Hillory  of  Lambefn  Pariili,  page  17,  note  3. 

t Regift.  Rolfcn.  p,  64. 

I 'Wiik'.ns,  Concil.  vol.II.  p.  436,  438. 

§ ‘'A.  1333.  Die  Lance  aiuc  nativitatem  B.  Xvlariae,  epifeopus  ad  videndiim  novas  domus  apud 

La  i'lare  qa.e  fieri  fecerat,  ell  profe<5tus ; et  fic  per  DerfFord  ad  videndum  fenefram  in  cancello 
“ eccidie  guam  iiraihtcr  fieri  fecerat,”  W.  de  Dene,  Hificr.  Roffen.  Ang.  Sacr.  vol.  I.  p.  37a, 
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archbiHiop  Huberc.  But  it  might  be  owing  to  the  fame  idea  of  an  encroachment, 
that,  in  1323,  M.  de  Rodefwelle,  the  Reward  of  archbiH-iop  Kaynold,  and  others 
of  Iiis  grace’s  domeflics,  infulted  Thomas  de  Hethe,  and  others  of  biiliop  Haymo’s 
family,"  whilft  endeavouring  to  dcRroy  the  bars  on  the  Thames  wail,  placed  for 
making  a way  for  the  bilhop’s  carriages  with  his  farmture  to  the  houfe,  though 
the  afhiilants  did  not  prevail.  Ang.  Sac.  vol.  I.  p.  364.  Probably  with  the  view 
of  preventing  all  farther  conieft  in  this  matter,  bilhop  John  de  Shepey  had,  in 
1357,  a licence  from  archbiTnop  Hip  to  conllrufl  a bridge  at  Standgate,  for  the 
eafe  and  accommodation  of  the  prelate,  and  all  others  who  had  occafion  to  p'afs 
between  the  river  and  La  Place.  The  archbifhop,  however,  conhned  the  bilhop 
to  the  way  hrll  grained  by  archbifliop  Hubert,  and  referved  to  himfclf  and  his 
fuccclTors  a right  to  tiie  foil,  HiR.  of  the  Palace,  p.  79,  note  e. 

The  way  granted  by  archbliTop  Hubert  was  in  a flrait  line  from  the  great  gate 
of  La  Place  to  Standgate,  and  continued  to  be  an  open  paffage,  till  archbilhop 
Moore,  in  order  to  enlarge  his  garden,  inclofed  it,  by  a writ  ad  quod  damnum^  the 
jury  allowing  to  the  public  highway  a quantity  of  ground  in  lieu  of  it. 

Biiliop  Hay  mo  de  Hethc,  as  appears  from  de  Dene’s  Hi  Rory,  was  frequently  at 
his  houfe  in  Lambeth  ; and  fome  occurrences,  which  happened  during  his  refidence 
in  1326,  lhali  be  particularized,  becaufe  connected  with  a very  memorable  national 
tranfadlion. 

After  the  return  of  Ifabel,  queen  of  Edward  II.  from  abroad,  which  was  on  the 
Wednefday  before  Michaelmas,  and  the  king’s  haRy  departure  from  Briitol,  the 
citizens  of  London  declared  for  the  queen,  notwithRanding  all  the  endeavours 
of  bifhop  Walter  de  Stapleton,  governour  of  the  city,  to  keep  it  for  his  fovereig;n. 
On  the  fourteenth  of  ORober,  archbilhop  Raynold  having  fummoned  the  bifliops 
of  London,  WincheRer,  Exeter,  and  RocheRer,  to  deliberate  about  fending  fome 
of  the  biRiops,  who  Riould  treat  for  the  reRoring  of  peace  between  the  king  and 
queen,  it  was  propofed  that  the  meeting  fhould  be  at  St.  Paul’s.  This  was  diRented 
to  by  the  bilhop  of  RocheRer,  who  objeRed  to  their  going  into  the  city,  or  even 
crofs  the  river,  for  this  purpofe,  becaufe  the  bifhops  were  extremely  unpopular, 
and  the  evils  then  fubfiRing  attributed  to  them.  On  the  next  day,  all  the  bilhops 
affcmbled  at  Lambeth  upon  the  fame  bufmefs,  when  the  bifliop  of  WincheRer 
offered  to  go,  if  any  of  his  brethren  would  accompany  him.  I'hc  reR  declining 
the  oiHce,  the  bilhop  of  RocheRer  was  prelTed  to  undertake  it,  which  he  pofitivcly 
refufed;  and  it  would  have  been  fortunate  for  the  bifhop  of  Exeter,  bad  he  hearkened 
to  the  precaution  of  biiliop  Hay  mo,  and  not  ventured  to  return  to  his  charge  in 
the  city,  as  it  gave  his  enraged  enemies  an  opportunity  of  treating  him  with  great 
ignominy,  and  then  depriving  him  ot  his  life. 

The  clamours  of  the  rioters,  upon  this  occafion,  was  fo  loud  as  to  be  heard  by 
the  bilhop  of  RocheRer,  whiiR  he  w'as  fitdog  at  table  in  one  of  his  own  apartments, 
and  he  fent  to  Lambeth  Palace  to  enquire  into  the  caufe  of  the  tumult.  The  intel- 
ligence brought  was,  that  the  archbilhop  had  lied  into  Kent,  and,  what  niuR  have 
been  very  mortifying,  had  moved  oil  with  ail  the  horfes  of  biQiop  Haymo,  which 

he 
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he  had  borrowed  without  the  lead  intimation  of  what  had  happened.  The  prelate, 
who  apprehended  much  danger  from  his  continuing  at  La  Place,  was  obliged  to 
walk  as  far  as  Lefnes  Abbey,  in  Kent,  where  he  flept ; and,  having  the  next  day 
taken  fome  refrefhment  at  the  manor  of  Stone,  he  proceeded  to  his  houfe  at  Hai- 
ling The  conduct  of  the  archbifliop  fhews  that  be  has  not  been  uncandidly 
lligmatized,  by  the  writer  of  the  Antiquities  of  Britain,  for  his  pufillanimity,  and 
the  meannefs  of  his  difpofition. 

In  1338,  while  Ralph  de  Stratford,  bifliop  of  London,  nephew  of  archbifhop 
Stratford,  at  the  requcft  of  his  uncle,  had  lodgings  for  a length  of  time  at  La  Place, 
one  of  the  apartments  w'as  burnt  'f*. 

A.  1349,  Auguft  a 6,  archbifliop  Bredwardin  died  at  La  Place,  after  an  illnefs 
of  four  days,  attributed  to  the  fatigue  of  his  journey  from'  Avignon,  where  he  had 
received  confecraiion  from  the  pope  not  fix  weeks  before 

A.  1360,  Odfober  19,  bifliop  John  de  Shepey  died  at  his  manor  of  La  Place  §. 
He  was  the  fuccelTor  of  Haymo  de  Hethe,  and  fo  much  efteemed  by  that  prelate, 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  have  refigned  the  fee  in  his  favour  two  years  before  his 
death.  The  reafons,  which  probably  fruftrated  the  fcheme,  are  mentioned  in  the 
Memorials  of  Rochefter  Cathedral,  fubjoined  to  Cudumale  RofFenfe  by  Mr.  Thorpe ]|. 

Prom  the  confiftorial  adts  of  the  diocefe  of  Rochefler,  which,  from  the  year 
1436,  are  extant  in  good  prefervation  in  the  Biiliop’s  Regidry,  it  appears  that 
the  court  was  often  held  at  Lambeth  for  granting  probates  of  wills,,  for  matters  of 
difcipline,  and  for  other  bufinefs. 

A.  145^,  June  30.  At  a confidory  at  Lamhythe,  probate  was  granted  to  the 
will  of  Dr.  Thadee,  capellan  of  Wateringbury,  and  an  order  given  to  John  Hitcham, 
the  apparitor,  to  agree  with  the  executors,  and  to  make  choice  of  the  bed:  affett 
that  had  belonged  to  the  tedator  for  a mortuary,  the  fame  being  due  on  a vacancy 
by  his  death,  and  payable  within  a year  and  a day  after  his  deceafe.  An  inven- 
tory w^as  exhibited  to  the  bilhop  (Low'e),  and  the  apparitor  reported  his  having 
chofen  one  coverlid  or  outer  garment  ( unum  cooper torium ) tor  a mortuary.  Fol.  23 1.  b. 

A.  1456,  June  7.  At  Lamehythe,  in  the  manor  of  de  Place,  before  the  bidiop, 
probate  was  granted  to  the  will  of  Robert  Cheferaan.  Fol.  291  a,  323  b.  237  b.  ‘ 

A.  1467,  June  13.  At  Lamehith,  in  la  Place,  the  will  of  John  Henhara  w^as 
proved.  Fol.  538  a. 

A.  1472,  Sept.  28.  Brother  Thomas  Burton,  prior  of  the  monadery  of  the 
blefled  Mary  Magdalen,  of  ronbridg  ; under  fufpeufion  at  the  ordinary  vifitation, 
perfonally  appeared  and  fubmitted  to  the  judgment  and  correlation  of  the  bidiop  of 
Rocheder,  (Alcock,)  touching  certain  articles  proved  againd  him  at  the  ordinary 
vifitation.  And  the  judge  enjoined  him  to  appear  at  the  next  confiftory,  unlefs,- 

* Ang-  Sacr.  vol.  I.  p.  366.  ^ Ihid.  p,  374. 

+ Godwin  de  Praeful.  p.  112.  ^ Ibid,  p,  ^^78. 

II  P.  199,  &c.  — In  the  regifler  of  John  de  Bottlefliarn,  (w^ho  was  confecrated  July  4,  1400,) 
there  is  an  infirunaent  dated  February  28,  1402,  from  his  inn  in  Southwark  ho/pitio  fuo  in 
SouthvjerkJ^  where  he  might  be  occakonaliy,  w'hile  his  houfe  of  La  Place  was  repairing. 
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in  the  mean  time,  the  bifhop  fhoiild  difpenfe  with  his  attendance.  He  appeared 
before  the  bifliop  at  Lamehich,  and  was  abfolved  and  difcharged.  Fol.  6 b. 

A.  150^,  Nov.  15.  A confiftory  was  held  in  an  apartment  of  the  rev.  father 
Richard  (Firzjames)  by  (hvirie  permiffion,  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  within  his  manhon, 
near  Lamehythe  Marfli  (in  camera  Efi  infra  manfum  fnum  jmta  Lamehitb  MarJJj) . 
Fol.  338  b. 

A.  1511,  January.  15.  Bifhop  Fifher  held  a court!’  his  houfe  at  Lamhith  Marlh. 
The  procefs  was  in  a matter  of  diicipline.  Fol.  12  a. 

A.  1513,  Feb.  16.  The  court  oF  the  fame  bilhop  was  kept  in  the  great  room  at 
Lamehirhe  Marfhe,  on  a fimilar  procefs. 

It  is  obfervable,  that,  in  all  the  confidory  atffs  after  the  year  1500,  the  appella- 
tion of  La  Place  is  altered  to  the  bifhop’s  houfe  at  Lambeth  Marlh.  For  the  va- 
riation I can  affign  no  other  realbn,  than  that  at  this  rime  the  liberty  of  the  parifh, 
denominated  marjh  and  zvall,  might  have  become  of  greater  value,  and  fuller  of 
inhabitants,  in  ccnfequence  of  mere  of  the  lands  being  drained  ; though  the  in- 
clofure  of  what  is  neared  the  river  into  parcels  of  an  acre  each  was  not  made  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  following  century  But  in  the  horrid  account,  related  by 
Stowe,  of  the  poifoning  of  many  of  bilhop  Fifher’s  domedics,  with  divers  poor  per- 
fons,  it  is  faid  to  have  been  done  at  his  Elace  in  Lambeth  Marfh  -f. 

This  execrable  tianfadtion  is  fomewhat  differently  told,  and  with  circumdances 
not  mentioned  by  Stowe,  in  Dr.  Baily’s,  ais.  Puchard  Hall's  Life  and  Death  of 
Bidiop  Fifher,  p.  loi.  For,  cbferves  this  writer,  “ The  bilhop  efcaped  a very 
“ great  danger*,  for,  one  R.  Rofe  came  into  the  bidiop’s  kitchen  (being  acquainted 
“ with  the  cook)  at  his  houle  in  Lambeth  Marfli;  and, having  provided  a quantity  of 
deadly  poyfon,  whiles  the  cook  w’ent  into  the  buterie  to  fetch  him  fome  drink, 
he  took  his  opportunity  to  throw  that  poyfon  into  a mefs  of  gruell,  which  was 
prepared  for  the  bifhop's  dinner;  and,  after  he  had  Hayed  there  awhile,  went  his 
way  : but  fo  it  happened,  that,  when  the  bidiop  was  called  unto  his  dinner,  he 
‘‘  had  no  appetite  to  any  meat,  but  widied  his  fervants  to  fall  to,  and  be  of  good 
cheat,  and  that  he  would  not  eat  till  towards  night : the  fervants  being  fee  to 
dinner,  they  that  did  eat  of  that  poyfoned  didi  were  miferably  infeded,  w’hereof 
one  gentleman,  named  Mr.  Bennet  Cawen,  and  an  old  widow,  died  fodainly, 
and  the  red:  never  recovered  their  healths  till  their  dying  day.  The  perfon,  that 
“ did  this  wicked  deed,  was  afterwards,  for  the  fame  offence,  boyled  alive  ia 
Smithfield,  in  the  22d  year  of  king  Henry’s  reign  J. 

“ Shortly  after  this,  continues  the  bidiop’s  biographer,  there  happened  another 
‘‘  great  danger  to  him  in  the  fame  houfe,  by  reafon  of  a cannon  bullet  that  was  diot 
through  his  houfe,  clofe  by  bis  ftudy  window  (where  he  was  ufed  to  fpend 
“ much  time  in  prayer  and  holy  meditations),  which  made  fuch  a horrible  noife 

* Hiflory  of  Lambeth  Parilb,  p,  31.  f Ibid.  p.  73. 

X On  Teneier  Wednefday,  ’or  Wednefday  in  tenehris^  i.  c.  Wednefday  in  PalTion-week,  on  three' 
of  which  days  there  was  an  office  called  in  tenehris, 
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and  clatter  as  it  went  thorough,  that  all  the  houfe  were  fuddenly  amazed  ; upon 
enquiry  made  from  whence  this  mifehief  Ihould  proceed,  it  was  found  out  how 
that  it  came  from  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  and  out  of  the  earl  of  Wiltfliire’s 
houfe,  father  to  the  lady  Ann  Bullein,  which  being  told  unto  the  bifhop,  he 
called  all  his  fervants  before  him,  and  faid  unto  them,  Lef  us  truffe  up  our  baggage 
‘‘  and  he  gone ^ this  is  no  place  for  us  to  abide  in  any  longer  \ fo  he  fet  forwards  in 
his  journey  towards  Rochefler/’ 

The  miftake  of  Fifher  being  the  lafl  bifhop  of  Rochefter’^  who  enjoyed  this 
houfe  is  in  part  correfled  in  the  i^ppendix  'f,  where  Hilfey  or  Heath  is  mentioned 
to  have  been  the  lail  bifhop  who  redded  there.  Hilfey  is  the  prelate  alluded  to, 
who,  in  the  chapel  of  his  houie  in  Lambeth  Marfli,  confecrated  Henry  Holbeach, 
fuffragan  bifhop  of  Briflol,  March  24,  1537*  Strype  had  inadvertently  ftyled  it 
the  bilhop  of  London’s  houfe  j *,  and,  w^hen  Warton  pointed  out  the  error  to  him, 
lie  added,  that  this  houfe  was  foon  after  conveyed  Lom  the  fee  of  Rochefler  to 
the  Crown  §.  This  alienation  was  made  by  bifhop  Heath,  who  received  the 
temporalities  March  (or  May  31),  1540;  and  he  had  in  exchange  a houfe  that 
had  belonged  to  the  prior  of  the  difiblved  monaflery  of  St.  Swiihin  at  Winchefler, 
and  w’as  fituated  in  Southwark,  near  the  houfe  of  the  bifliop  of  that  diocefe.  The 
grant  of  bifhop  Holbeach,  to  Joan  de  Sturdevant,  to  be  keeper  of  this  new  manfion, 
is  dated  July  5,  1543  11- 

La  Place  was  foon  after  transferred  to  Aldrich,  bifhoD  of  CarliOe,  and  from 
that  circumftance  acquired  its  prefent  name  of  Carliflc  Houfe.  The  prelate  had  it 
in  lieu  of  CarliOe  Houfe  in  the  Strand,  that  had  long  nppert.dned  to  his  fee.  But 
why  the  bifhops  of  Rochelter  were  not  permitted  to  rcinain  in  their  old  manfion, 
and  the  bifhops  of  Carlifle  accommodated  with  the  houfe  of  the  late  prior  of  Win- 
chefler  Cathedral,  is  rather  myfterious  ! Thus  far  is  clear,  that  Heath  was  not  fo 
attentive  to  the  interefl  of  his  fucceffors  as  Aldrich  ; who,  befides  his  acquifition  of 
the  Houfe  in  Lambeth  Marfli,  leferved  a quit-rent  of  fixteen  pounds  a year,  payable 
out  of  the  premifes  of  the  houfe  in  the  Strand,  which  the  bifhops  of  Carlifle  dill 
receive ; whereas  the  houfe  in  Southwark  was  upon  leafe,  at  the  fmall  annual 
rent  of  thirty-four  fhillings.  Bifhop  Heath,  however,  was  not  negleflful  of  what 
more  immediately  concerned  himfelf for,  he  procured  a commendara  (the  firfl  as 
it  is  thought  allowed  to  a bifhop  of  Pvochefler)  of  the  re£lories  of  Shoreham  and 
Clitfe  in  Kent,  and  he  enjoyed  thefe  benefices  four  years  after  his  tranflation  to 
the  much  more  profitable  fee  of  Worceder.  Bifhop  Holbeach,  who  followed  Heath, 
at  Rocheder,  had  alfo  in  commendam  the  rc(dory  of  Bromfgrove  in  Worcederdiire, 
but  1 believe  bidiop  Ridley  was  not  favoured  with  any  fuch  indulgence.  And  whea 

* Ibid.  4 P.  15S.  I Memoirs  of  archbifliop  Cranmer,  p.  63. 

^ Ibid,  Append,  p.  257. 

II  Liters  patentes  Nic.  Roften.  Ep’i,  Julii  3,  33  Henry  VIII.  concedentes  Johanni  Sturde- 
vant officium  ciiftodis  domus  five  manfion’  epifcopalis  cum  gardino  juxta  et  prope  ades  Winton, 
cp’i  in  Southwark,  qua  qudiem  domus  cum  gardino  quondam  prioris  monaiV  S.  Swithini  Win- 
ton.  dudum  fupprefli  et  diffoluti.  Reg.  vol,  I.  Ecclef.  Roffen,  fol.  32  b. 
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a licence  was  granted  to  bifhop  Poynet,  to  retain  with  his  fee  a prebend  of  Can- 
terbury, the  vicarage  of  Afliford  in  Kent,  and  the  re(5loiics  of  Towyn  in  Merio- 
nethlhire,  and  of  St.  Michael,  Crooked-lane,  in  London.  The  reafon  affigned  was 
chat  he  had  no  houfe  to  dwell  in  *.  By  this  mufl  have  been  tneant,  .that  he  had  no 
houfe  in  the  vicinity  of  London  ; for,  that  in  Southwark,  which  was  called  Rochef- 
ter  houfe,  was  under  a leafe  for  31  years,  from  the  late  prior  of  St.  S.vythin  to 
Stephen  Bekiflam 'f'.  But  the  palace  of  Rochefler  was  then  habitable;  and  the 
manor  houfe  of  Bromley,  if  not  that  of  Hailing,  was  in  the  bilhop’s  occupation. 

It  is  remarked  (Hilt,  of  Parifli,  p.  73.)  that  the  bhltops  of  Kochdder  were  not 
lofers  by  the  exchange.  With  refpe<fl:  to  fituation,  it  is  conceived,  they  were  not 
benefited,  nor  had  they  the  advantage  in  the  quantity  of  ground  aliigned  to  them 
for  what  they  relinquilhed  ; the  area. of  the  premifes  of  Roche. ler  houle,  containing 
in  length  towards  the  north  426  feet  of  afiize;  and  to  the  fouth  366  ; and  in  bieadth, 
to  the  eaft,  128  ; and  to  the  weft  108  feet. 

At  page  74,  there  is  a paragraph,  with  errors,  copied  from  Spelman  and  Au- 
brey; it  being  mentioned  that  bifiiop  Aldrich  leafed  Carlille  houfe  at  a fmall  in- 
confiderable  rent  for  divers  years,  not  expired  (according  to  Aubrey)  in  1718.  That 
there  could  not  have  been  fuch  a long-fubfifting  leafe,  is  manifeft  from  the  following 
extract  of  a letter  to  Dr.  Denne,  from  Mr.  Jof.  Nicolfon,  fecretary  to  the  bifitop 
of  Carlifle,  dated  July  9,  1744. 

Rev.  Sir, 

“ Though  I had,  fome  years  ago,  made  Indexes  to  all  the  regifters  and  records 
here,  yet,  for  fear  of  any  omiffion  m regard  to  your  enquiries,  1 have  again  reviewed 
them  all  very  carefully,  and  cannot  find  the  leaft  thing  I doubt  worth  your 
“ notice. 

“ In  the  oldeft  rental  here  (except  one  in  1329)  which  is  only  1626,  I 'find  the 
“ London  rents  thus:  The  Lord  Herbert,  for  rent  in  London,  8/. — Lambeth  Houfe, 
‘‘  but  nothing  elfe.  And  the  firft  leafe  we  have  now,  in  thele  premifes,  bears  date, 
July  31,  106  l;  whereby  Richard  (Stern)  then  lord  bilhop  of  Carlifle,  demifed 
“ unto  Sir  John  Digby,  of  Mansfield  Woodhoufe,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham, 
“ kut.  (in  truft  for  Willdam  Walker,  fon  of  Wiliiimi  Walker,  oi  l.ondon,  merchant) 
“ all  that  capital  mefiuage,  or  manfion  rdace,  called  Carlifle  Houfe,  in  Lambeth 
“ Maidh,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  as  alio  all  outhoules,  edifices,  buildings,  barns, 

* Strype,  Ecrlef.  Mem.  vol.  IT.  p.  2.-o, 

t Comirerpait  of  the  Leate  in  the  Aichives  of  the  bitlicp  of  RodiCucr.  Notwlthllindin^ 
there  was  fuch  a leafe  fubfilling  when  this  houfe  was  granted  to  the  fee  of  Rochefler,  it  ieems 
probable  that  bifho'ps  Heath  and  Griilitn  rcfided  in  it  : for,  Heath,  as  abo)^e  related,  appointed  a 
fleward  in  the  Itoiife  and  garden  ; and  Grihith,  who  died  November  20,  1358,  was  carried  from 
his  place  in  Southwark,  to  be  buried  in  the  Church  gf  8t,  Magnus,  near  London  Bridge.  Eccldj 
Mem.  vol.  HI.  p.  451.  Annals,  vol,  I.  p,  30. 
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tables,  orchards,  gardens,  ways,  eafments,  commodities,  and  appurtenances,  &c, 
**  lately  in  the  tenure  and  occupation  of  Edmund  Morgan,  of  Lambeth  Marfh,  Efq. 
‘‘ or  his  aihgns,  and  all  other  rooms,  ftables,  &c.  with  the  faid  capital  meffuage 
‘‘  ufed,  .or  therewith  heretofore  demifed  by  the  right  reverend  father  in  God,  Ro- 
bert  TSnovvden,  I fLippofe),  feme  time  lord  biihop  of  Carlifle,  to  one  Michael 
“ Wickham,  of  Rofe  Callle,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  gent,  and  late  by 
“ the  right  reverend  father  in  God  Barn ab.^s  (Potter)  Lord  biftiop  of  Carlile,  to 
the  faid  Edward  Morgan,  to  hold  for  twenty-one  years,  by  and  under  the  yearly 
rent  of  ten  pounds,  in  which  flate  it  has  ever  fince  continued,  and  was  lad;  renewed, 
April  29,  1741,  TO  Robert  Henley,  of  the  parifli  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  in  the 
county  of  Middlcfex,  woodmonger. 

‘‘  Indeed,,  in  bUhop  Nicolfon’s  MS.  hidory  of  the  bidiops  of  this  fee  Is  the 
“ tranferipr,  1537,  The  Houfe  at  Lambeth  Marjhy  &c.  which,  as  it  is  taken  from 
Spelman’s  P^eliquia?,  p.  21 1,  I cannot  hope  that  it  will  be  new  to  you, 

“ The  houfes,  or  at  lead  fome  intered  therein,  have,  I fuppofe,  been  all  along 
in  the  fame  family,  for  the  duke  of  Beaufort  (till  pays  that  rent,  which  bifhop^ 
‘‘  Nicolfon  calls  a ground-rent,  and  fays,  that  a part  of  Beaufort  buildings  dill 
carries  the  name  of  Carlifle  Rents,  out  of  which  is  paid  an  annual  quit-rent  of 
“ 1 61.  and  that  the  White  Horfe  Tavern,  on  the  wed  fide  of  the  faid  buildings, 
where  didrefs  was  made  by  biihop  Rainbow  for  the  faid  rent,  was  then  (1716) 
an  alehoufe  with  the  fame  fign,”  &c. 

In  a book  of  the  contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  parilh  of  Lambeth, 
(which  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  in  another  place,)  in  the  6th  year  of  king 
Edward  VI.  the  bifliop  of  Carlifle  is  entered ; from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
he  occafionally  refided  in  his  houfe  in  Lambeth  Mardi, 

It  is  an  old  parchment  book,  entitled. 


Lambhith  f A Regider  Booke  of  the  benevolence  of  the  pa-' 
.1552.  in  < rifhioners  for  the  Releife  of  the  Pore,  made  in 
com.Surr.  (Anno  vi.  Regis  Edvvardi  VI.  et  in 


Anno  D’lii 
de  2.  Ambrofc 
Willowes. 
M.C.LIL 


THE  CHURCH. 

That  the  parifli-church  of  Lambeth  occupies  the  fame  fite  upon  which  dood  the 
collegiate  church  built  by  archbidiop  Baldwin,  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  compiler 
of  the  hidory  * admit  of  a doubt.  It  is,  however,  unquedionable,  that  the  two 

^ P.  27. 
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facred  edifices  v/cre  fiibfi ding  at  the  fame  time;  that  of  Baldwin’s  erection  being 
placed  to  the  eaft  of  Carlifle  Houfe,  as  fliewn  in  a former  page.  It  v/as  dedicated 
to  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Thomas,  but  the  parifli-church  to  the  Virgin  Ma4*y.  The 
company  of  parifh-clerks  having  firft  appropriated  this  church  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  as  advanced  by  Maitland  is  a tale  imaginary  and  groundlefs.  In  the 
vefiiy-book  the  churchwardens,  in  the  year  1529,  are  called  churchwardens  of 
our  Lade  of  Latnehyth,  and  in  the  following  year  of  our  l.ady  of  Lainheth. 
Bifliop  de  Glanville  was  admitted  to  the  recdory  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  de 
Lamhee  §.  It  was  under  the  fame  denomination  granted  by  William  Rufus  to  the 
prior  and  the  convent  ot  Rochcfter  Cathedral  ||  ; and  in  Domefday  Book,  where  the 
church  is  mentioned,  the  entry  is,  the  manor  of  St.  Mary  is  what  is  called  Lam- 
hei  *'^.  When  the  countefs  Goca,  who  w'as  pofTenfed  of  this  manor  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confelfor,  granted  it  to  the  monks  of  RocheRer,  Ihe  referved  to  her- 
felf  the  right  of  the  patronage  of  the  Church  ; perhaps  becaufe  fhe  had  been  the 
builder  of  it ; and  upon  this  i'uppofition,  if  the  Virgin  Mary  was  her  tutelar  faint, 
(lie  might  dedicate  the  church  to  her  honour. 

Remains  of  feveral  parifh-churches  noticed  in  Domefday  are  Rill  difcernible.  In 
fome,  the  old  nave  has  been  added  to  the  chancel,  and  a new  and  more  fpacious 
nave  ere(Red  ; wdiilR  in  others  there  has  not  been  the  like  alteration.  But  at  Lam- 
beth, both  chancel  and  nave  are  of  fuch  dimenfioris,  that  they  muR  extend  beyond 
the  area  of  a country  church  built  at  fo  early  a period.  All  fearch,  therefore, 
for  any  marks  of  the  original  fabric  would  be  fruitlefs. 

Among  the  Defiderata  in  Antiquities,  is  the  age  of  moR  of  our  parochial  churches; 
though  it  was  not  intended  by  our  anceRors  to  leave  us  in  ignorance  as  to  this  point, 
there  being  epifcopal  conRitutions,  which  enjoined,  that  the  year  and  the  day  t)f 
the  dedication  of  a church,  the  name  of  the  faint  to  whom  it  was  confecrated,  and 
of  the  prelate  by  whom  the  office  was  performed,  Ihould  be  inferibed  openly  and 
diRinRly,  in  a fuitable  place,  over  the  high  altar ; and  donations  to  the  church, 
together  w'ith  the  number  of  days  of  indulgence  granted  to  the  contributors,  were 
alio  to  be  recorded  in  the  calendar  of  the  church How  few  of  thefe  inferip- 
tions  w'ere  duly  attended  to  at  the  Reformation,  when  the  altars  were  removed,  is 

clear 


* Hjft.  of  London,  p.  1216.  -f-  Fol.  45.  X Ibid,  fob  46. 

§ Regiil.  RofFen.  p.  13.  |j  Ibid.  p.  583.  Hid.  of  Tarilh,  p.  3. 

■ft  Conditut.  Walteri  de  Cantalup,  Wigorn.  Epife.  A.  1240.  Annus  autem  et  dedicationis  dies 
ccclefiarum,  quze  confecrat^  fuerint,  et  altarium,  et  a quo  confecratx  fuerint  fuperfcribantiir 
akaribus  evidenter.  Wilkins,  Concil.  vol.  I.  p.  666.  Synodus  Exon.  Petri  de  Quivil  Epife, 
A.  1287.  Ut  autem  confecrationis  impenfac  memoria  perpetuetur ; prscipimus,  quod  dotis 
quantitas,  quae  in  dedicatione  ecclefiae  ed  collata,  dies  dedicationis  et  annus,  nomen  confecrantis, 
numerus  dierum  indulgentias  confecrantc  conced'ae,  in  calendario  ecclefise  conferibantur.  Ibid, 
voL  II.  p.  138.  Condit.  Synodales  Oflbrienfes  in  Hibernia,  A.  1320.  In  Ecclcfiis  vero  dedica- 
tis,  annus  et  dies  dedicationis  earum,  et  nomen  in  cujus  honoiem  dedicatur,  cum  nomine  dedi- 
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clear  from  Mr.  Pegge’s  SvHoge  ; and  as  little  infornnation  is  to  be  expef^ed  from 
writings,  wh:ch,  it  ihey  ever  contained  accurate  entries,  foon  perifned  by  the  in- 
judicious method  of  keeping  them  locked  up  in  cheds  in  damp  churches.  With 
refpedt  to  Lambetli  church,  there  is  not  the  leaf!  veflige  of  an  infcription,  nor  is 
there  any  book  of  accounts,  or  minutes  of  veftry,  of  an  earlier  date  than  150;. 
Poffibly,  were  the  regiflers  in  the  office  of  the  bifnop  of  Winchefltr  examined, 
a memorial  might  be  lonnd  of  the  a£ts  of  confecraiion  of  the  whole  church,,  or  of 
particular  parts  of  it,  and  it  is  there  only  that  an  enquiry  can  be  made  with  any 
profpecd  of  fuccefs. 

From  a furvey  of  the  church,  it  is  to  be  feared,  no  decifive  evidence  can  be  drawn. 
The  compiler  of  the  hiilory  conceives  it  to  have  been  erccled  in  the  pontificates 
of  Arundel  and  Chicheley,  and  under  their  aufpices,  becaufe  thefe  prelates  were 
great  builders.  Are  there  not,  however,  objeftions  to  this  furmife  that  cannot  be 
cafily  obviated  ? The  naves  of  Canterbury  cathedral,  and  of  the  collegiate  church 
of  Maidflone,  are  undoubted  proofs  of  the  munificence  of  AtundeJ  in  this  way. 
But  the  fiyle  of  archit.e(dure  in  both  is  widely  difi'erent  from  that  of  Lambeth  church, 
wdiere  the  want  of  embeliiihments,  and  even  of  elegance,  renders  it  improbable 
that  it  fliould  have  been  built  by  his  diredlion  and  at  his  expence.  Befides,  his 
arms  do  not  appear  at  Lambeth  church,  an  omiffioii  for  which  it  is  difficult  to 
account,  fiippofing  him  to  have  been  a principal  contributor  to  the  fabric,  there 
being  in  Maidftone  church  many  fliields  emblazoned  with  his  arms.  Chicheley  was 
-archbifhop  from  1414  to  1443;  and,  if  he  were  the  conflrudlor  of  the  nave  of 
Lambeth  church, . the  work  mult  have  been  ill-executed*,  for,  before  the  end  of 
the  century,  it  was  in  a very  dilapidated  condition.  He  gave  liberally  tow'ards 
the  building  of  Croydon  church  'f  5 had  he  extended  his  bounty  towards  that  of 
Lambeth,  his  biographer  would  hardly  have  neglected  the  noticing  of  it. 

In  attributing  wdth  certainty  the  windows  in  the  chancel  of  this  church  to  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  becaufc  fuch  large  windows  are  faid  to  have  come  firft  into 
fafhion  at  that  period,  a reafon  is  offered,  which  will  not,  I fufpeefi:,  (land  the  teft. 
For,  if  I am  not  much  mifiaken,'  I can  point  out  a very  large  window  that  was 
made  above  a hundred  years  before.  It  is  at  the  eafi:  end  of  the.  chancel  at  Dartford 
church;  and  though,  from  ceconomical  views,  it  was,  not  long  fince,  contra(Tted 
by  the  Icffce  of  the  parfonage,  the  fize  of  the  original  window  may  be  clearly  feen 
in  the  outer  wall.  But  this  was  the  work  of  Haymo  de  Heihe,  bifhop  of  Rocheff 
ter,  in  1333  whole  buff  is  to  be  feen,  in  good  prefervation,  on  the  fuinmit  of 

cantis,  et  niimero  dieriim  indulgentia  in  confeoratione  concefTae,  diflin^le  et  aperte  circa,  majtis 
altare  in  Ioto  ad  hoc  idoneo  conftituantur,  ut  anniverfariiis  dies  dedicationis  a parochianis  memo- 
riier  et  reverenter  annis  fingulis  folenniter  feriandus  obfervetiir.  Ibid,  p,  501, 

^ Bibliothec,  Topogr.  Britann.  N°  XU. 

t Duck’s  Life  of  Archbifltop  Chicheley  in  Englilh,  p.  174 

I See  Addenda,  p,  240.  An  engraving  of  thit  window  is  in  Mr. Thorpe’s  Antiquities.  Phxxix,, 

the- 
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the  pointed  arch.  At  Lambeili  the  alterations  of  the  windows  are  fuch,  in  different 
parts  of  the  churdi,  that  it  is  Icarcely  poffible  to  deduce  any  latisiaPiory  conclufion 
as  to  the  age  of  thole  which  may  be  of  the  greatell  antiquity. 

The  rime  of  the  building  or  tliis  church  engaged  my  fathei’s  attention,  and  the 
refult  of  his  examinadon  flaall  be  communicated  in  his  own  words,  as  tar  as  is  in 
my  power;  his  notes,  which  are  upon  detached  pieces  of  paper,  being  much  in- 
terlined. They  are  to  tins  purport. 

1 have  not  been  able  to  trace,  with  any  certainty,  from  records  or  boolt.s,  the 
building  of  the  })arilli-church  of  Lambeth,  lo  that  all  that  1 can  fay  about  it  is 
“ no  more  than  probable  conjecture,  founded  on  the  follo'A'ing  oblervations.  I'here 
is  the  liead  of  a royal  ffatue  (the  body  mutilated)  at  the  north-eaft  corner  of 
tlte  ffeeple,  within  tlie  body  of  the  church,  over  the  organ-loft  This  I take 
“ to  be  the  head  of  Edward  I.  from  the  refembiance  there  is  to  what  I have  feeii 
‘Mn  the  beff  portraits  of  that  king  ; particulaily  that  engraved  by  Vertue,  from 
“ the  ftatue  at  Caernarvon  Callle,  as  well  as  from  the  defcriptlc-ns  of  that  prince’s 
perfonage,  which  reprefent  him  tall,  and  of  a mod;  graceful  mien,  with  his  hair 
naiuraliy  curling,  and  an  uncommon  vivacity  in  his  countenance. 

“ Now,  if  I am  right  in  this  point,  I can  Icarce  be  wrong  in  imagining  that 
this  church  was  built  by  his  fifth  fon,  Thomas  de  Brothenon,  and  the  ffatue  let 
up  by  him  in  honour  of  his  father,  who  had  created  hiai  earl  of  Norfolk,  and 
“ hereclitary  earl-marfhal  of  England,  giving  him  the  whole  eftate  of  that  earldom, 
“ a part  of  which  was  their  anilent  family- feat  at  Lambeth,  that  reverted  to  the 
“ Crown  upon  the  death  of  Roger  Bigod,  withoiu*  iffuc,  35  Edward  L A.  1306.'’ 
Collins,  Peerage,  2d  edit.  vol.  1.  p.  7.  Speed’s  Edifl.  of  Great  Britain,  p.  649. 
Camden  Eiitan.  p.  476. 

“ Not  but  that  there  feems  to  be  feme  reafon  to  farmife,  that  the  church  was  of 
a later  ereClion,  and  that  owing  to  one  of  the  Mowbray  family,  probably  Thomas, 
the  firff  duke  belonging  to  it,  fo  created  September  2q,  i i Richard  II.  A.  1397  ; 
whofe  grandmother  was  the  foie  daui^hrer  and  heirels  of  Thomas  de  Brotherton, 
and  whofe  mother  Elizabeth  was  iur  only  child  by  'rhombs  l.ord  Segravc.”  Col- 
lins, Peerage,  vol.  I.  p.469.  “ He  therefore,  as  heir  general  in  her  right,  not 

“ only  inherited  the  Norfolk  eftate,  but  affumed  the  arms  of  England,  with  a 
label  of  three  points,  the  fame  th.  t were  borne  by  Thomas  de  Brotherton  hlm- 
felf  (and  are  ftiil  quartered  by  Howards,  duke  of  Norfolk,  as  his  heirs  general).” 
BritilE  Compendiuim,  172;,  p.  9.  “ And,  to  ftrengthen  this  fnrmife,  the  arms  of 
Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  are  to  be  feen  wdehiu  a garter  (of  which  o.der  he  was 
made  knight,  19  Richard  II.  A.  1396.)  upon  painted  glafs  in  a window  on  the 
North  fide  of  the  church,  between  the  2d  and  3d  corbels.’"  Steele,  p.  29,  3Cyf'4 

^ This  flatiie,  it  is  believed,  was  taken  down  on  building  the  feats  for  the  charity-children, 
d-  V/hen  the  window  was  Lthed,  the  arms  were  not  replaced.  Steele’s  Papers,  to  which  Dr. 
Denne  refers,  is  the,  copy  of  a iMS.  entitled  Monumental  Inkriptions,  Arms,  &c.  in  the  Chinch 
and  Church-yard  of  St,  Mary,  in  Lambeth, 

‘‘  Nay, 
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Nay,  funhcr,  at  theeaH:  end  of  what  is  called  Howard’s  Chapel,  (fo  tern''cd  from 
the  name  of  the  f.iinily  which  fucceedcd  to  Mowbray  in  this  honour  and  chaic,) 
‘‘  v.'e  difcover  an  aiuicnt  carved  ftone  Ihield,  that  bears  the  ancient  form  of  a lion 
‘‘  rampant,  the  arms  of  Mowbray  ; and  on  a hane,  oppofite  to  this,  on  the  well 
“ fide  of  the  arch,  is  a like  fhield,  whereon  is  a grifun’s  head  crazed,  which  was 
a crefl  belonging  to  the  faid  arms.”  Steele,  p.  6,  38.  For  this  I depend 
“ upon  the  authority  of  Steele,  though  to  me  there  Teems  to  be  a label  round  the 
neck,  (;r,out  of  the  mouth,  of  the  animal  here  reprefented  ; and,' if  fo,  it  may  be 
“ thought  a leopard’s  not  a griffin’s  head,  cerrefpondent  to  an  account  we  have 
in  the  Peerage  of  England,  (17'n,  v.  I,  part  II.  p.  268,)  where  king  Eichard  II. 
“ in  the  17th  year  of  his  reign,  A.  1304,  is  faid  to  have  acknowledged  this  peer’s 
right  to  bear  for  crefi:  a golden  legend  with  a white  label  (which  of  right  did 
“ belong  to  the  king’s  eldell;  fon),  and  to  have  granted  him  and  his  heirs  a coronet 
of  filver,  to  be  ufed  inflea4  ot  a label,  about  the  neck  of  the  leopard.  It  is 
faid  to  be  as  now  borne  by  the  Howards  duke  of  Norfolk,  a lion  paflant  gnardaiu, 
and  his  tail  extended,  gorged  with  a ducal  coronet,  as  defeended  from  Margaret, 
daughter  and  lieirefs  of  I homas  de  Brotberton,  earl  of  Norfolk,  5th  fon  of  Ed- 
“ ward  I.”  Collins,  Peerage,  vol.  I.  p.  22. 

Thefc  Addenda  were  tranhr.itted  to  the  prefs,  and  fome  ffieets  printed,  before  the 
•compiler  had  the  fatisfaflion  of  peruGng  “ The  Environs  of  London  j”  which  will 
account  for  his  not  fooner  noticing  that  interefling  and  amufing  volume.  One  of 
the  original  fourccs  from  which  Mr.  D.  Lyfons  drew  his  information  was  the 
Regihry  of  the  Bilhops  of  Winchelter ; and,  particularly,  he  found,  in  the  Ke- 
gUter  of  William  of  Wykham,  evidence  conclufivc  of  the  building  of  a church  at 
Lambeth  between  the  years  1374  and  1377*.  The  fecond  furmife,  therefore,  of 
Dr.  Denne,  concerning  the  age  of  the  prefent  fabric,  has  acquired  weight  by 
this  difeovery;  and  the  extraht  from  the  Regiher  farther  ffiews,  that  the  volun- 
tary contributions  were  infufficienr,  there  being  a neceffiuy  for  a compulfive  mode 
of  levying  money  to  defray  the  expence.  It  has  not  efcaped  my  attention,  Mr. 
Lyfons’  iiaving  fuggeiled,  that  ‘‘all  the  other  parts  of  the  church,  except  the  tower, 
“ were  rnofl:  probably  built  in  the  latter  end  of  the  1 5th  and  the  beginning  of  the 
“ i6th  centuries.”  I mull:,  however,  take  the  liberty  of  expreffing  my  diflent 
from  this  opinion,  as  far  as  the  nave  is  affedled  by  it,  not  conceiving  it  likely, 
that  almoll  the  whole  of  the  chutQh  ffiouid  be  lb  ilightly  confl:ru(ffed  as  to  con- 
tinue little  more  than  a century  ; and  the  objection  already  made  to  the  notion  of 
the  churcl'i’s  Iiaving  been  built  by  archbiffiop  Cliichelcy  will  here  more  forcibly 

* Environs  of  London,  p.  27;,  “ In  the  Bilhop’s  Regrflcrs  at  Wincheiler  is  a commiffion  to 

“ proceed  againit  Inch  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lambeth  as  refufed  to  contribute  to  the  rebuilding 
“ and  repairs  of  tnc  church,  dated  1374.”  Reg.  W.  Wykham,  part  III.  f©!.  113.  b.  “ Three 
“ years  afterwards  there  was  another  commiHion  to  compel  (he  inhabitants  to  build  a tower  for 
their  church,  then  newly  rebuilt,  and  to  furnhlx  it  with  bells.”  Ibid,  fol,  162.  b. 
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apply,  it  appearing  from  the  Accounts  of  the  Churchwardens,  that,  focn  after  the 
commencement  of  the  ihth  century,  the  church  needed  an  extraordinary  repair, 
and  underwent  a great  alteration. 

Dr.  Denne’s  tranfcripts  from  the  parifh-bcok  will  throw  light  upon  this  fub- 
je^I,  as  alfo  fhew  the  charges  of  the  repairs  and  alterations  to  which  he  alludes^ 
and  the  means  by  which  they  were  defrayed,  in  fome  degree ; for,  unluckily, 
there  is  no  entry  of  the  churchwardens’  accounts  between  1 505  and  1514* 

Among  the  payments  in  is  a charge  for  2000  tiles'^.  Thefc  might  be 

ufed  in  a temporary  repair  or  the  roof  of  the  nave,  then  in  a very  indifferent 
Rate;  or  in  part  for  covering  of  the  fide  ailes,  which,  from  the  legacies  of  Walter 
Howard  and  John  Abevington,  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  about  that 
time  J ; or  perhaps  rather  rebuilt,  for  the  word  build  in  old  writings  is  not  to 
be  ftri^lly  interpreted;  and  it  is  judged,  that  in  the  original  defign  of  the  church 
there  muR  have  been  pafiages  between  the  main  pillars  of  the  nave  and  the  outward 
walls.  But  thefc  ailcs,  or  at  leaft  the  fouth  aiie,  might  be  re-edified  upon  a more 
extenfive  plan. 

Ten  years  after,  if  not  fooner,  it  was  determined  to  ereff  a roof,  entirely  new, 
over  the  nave,  the  firlf  payment  to  the  carpenters,  on  account,  towards  this  work, 
being  made  in  1515.  But,  according  to  the  common  remark,  church-work  is  flow 
work;  for,  the  old  roof  was  not  taken  off  till  1522.  The  delay  might  be  owing 
to  a want  of  money  requTite  for  fo  heavy  a repair;  and  it^appears,  that  legacies  to 
the  church,  and  the  ordinary  receipts  from  burial  fees  and  ocher  contingencies, 
not  being,  found  adequate,  there  was  a collection  in  the  parifh.  The  contributors 
are  entered  in  the  churchwardens  accounts,  with  an  exception  to  fome  Rrangers  whofe 
names  were  unknown  to  the  collectors,  becaufe,  when  they  gaydyred  the  gifts, 
they  lakyd  their  clerk.’* 

In  the  book  are' the  following  items.  1.  s.  d. 

Of  mayRer  of  the  prerogative  and  M.  Barett,  out  of  the  box,  313  4 

Of  mayfter  Barett  out  of  the  box,  - - - - 1140 

Of  mayfler  Prerogative  and  mayfter  Barett,  - - -068 

Dr.  Denne  in  a marginal  note  flyles  it  the  Commutation  Box  § in  LXoffors 
Commons.  Mr.  Barett  was  regifler  of  the  prerogative  court;  he  was  buried  at 

^ Paid  for  ii.  mill,  of  tyle  to  a man  of  Stretom,  ixs.  iiiid.  ; to  a tyler  for  his  wages  by  the 
fpace  of  iiii.  days  and  a half,  taking  by  the  day  viid.  iis. ; to  a labourer  to  ferve  the  tyler  for  a 
day  and  a half,  vid.  ; paid  for  iiii  lb.  and  dim.  of  fovvder  xxid. 

A.  D.  1515.  Payde  for  iii,  loods  of  lyme  iiis. ; for  a loade  of  fande  ri.d,  for  ii.  pavyng  tyall, 
iiiis  viiid. 

A.  D.  1521.  Payde  for  a loode  of  breeke,  viis.  viiid,] 

+ Secretary  to  lord  treafurer  Howard, 

♦ See  Tables  of  Benefadions  in  Hid.  of  Parifli,  p.  3-8. 

§ For  penances. 
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Lambeth;  and  is  mentioned  to  be  the  an'cedor  of  the  Hte  lord  Dacre And 
the  inafler  of  the  prerogative  was  Dr.  MempelTon,  to  whofe  memory  there  is  a 
monument  on  the  fouth  wall  of  the  chancel 'h,  which  was  cleaned,  and  the  arms 
re-emblazoned,  by  the  care  ~of  Mr.  Buckmafler,  in  1773. 

The  total  difburfeinents  in  the  account  of  1521-1522  for  repairs,  and  ordinary 
payments,  amounted  to  toil.  14s.  4|d.  and  the  receipts  to  no  more  than  95I.  14s. 
bl-d.  fo  that  there  was  a deficiency  of  5I.  19s.  lod.  After  intimating  how  confi- 
derable  the  voluntary  fubferiptions  and  grants  were,  in  the  accounts  of  this  and 
the  preceding  year,  and  how  very  large  the  payments  for  ftone,  lead,  and  timber, 
as  alfo  to  mafons,  plumbers,  and  carpenters.  Dr.  Denne  obferves,  that  probably 
the  church-roof  was  raifed,  and  new-leaded,  in  thefe  years.  Nor  may  it  be 
deemed  a very  improbable  furmife,  that,  before  this  repair,  the  roof  was  only 
what  is  called  a fpan  roof  tiled,  and  without  any  cieling,  and  that  it  might  now  be 
coved,  if  not  made  flat  and  leaded,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ailes  now  are.  And 
might  not  the  corbel  flones,  embellifhed  with  fhields  of  arms,  be  placed  in  order 
to  fupport  the  timbers  of  the  roof  that  was  then  eredted  ? The  roof  was  carried 
Rill  higher  in  168 1. 

That  every  fliield  of  arms  (except  one)  was  intended  to  be  commemorative  of 
a contributor  to  the  fabric,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  They  have  been  lately 
whirewaflied,  as  appears  to  me,  unfairly,  as  well  as  injudicioufly,  b^caufe  it  in 
fome  meafure  fruflrares  the  grateful  delign  of  thofe  who  put  them  up,  and  had  the 
arms  retained  their  proper  colours  they  would  have  been  an  ornament  to  the  nave. 
The  account  of  them  in  the  Hiflory  of  the  Parilh  is  not  fatisfadlory  ; perhaps 
Steele’s  defeription,  with  fome  funnifes,  though  not  all  well  founded,  may  tend  to 
an  illuflration  of  them.  He  has  noticed  the  fhields  in  the  order  in  which  the  cor- 
bels^re  ranged  from  the  chancel. 

On  the  north  fide. 

The  firR  appeared  to  him  to  be  fo  obfeured  by  the  figure  of  Fame,  that  he  could 
not  difeover  what  was  infculped.  But  it  contains  the  ufual  emblems  of  our  Sa- 
viour’s paffion  ; viz.  a fi>ear,  a fpnnge,  a hammer,  pincers,  nails,  and  feourge. 

The  fecond  has  the  arms  of  the  See  of  Canterbury,  impaled,  according  to  Steele, 
with,  quarterly,  Gules  and  Ermine  : on  the  iR  and  4th  a goat,  or  antelope’s  head, 
crazed  Argent.  The  engraving  of  this  Ihield  in  Hiflory  of  theParifn,  pi.  IX.  N'’  8, 
muR  be  inaccurate,  not  one  of  the  archbiRiops  having  borne  the  arms  there  re- 
prefented.  But  Steele’s  defeription  correfponcis  with  the  bearings  of  archbifijop 
Morton.  He  died  in  1500;  and  as  the  defign  for  rebuilding  the  ailes,  and  the 
rieceflity  for  repairing  the  nave,  muR  have  been  known  before  his  death,  it  is 
probable  that  in  his  life-time,  or  by  will,  he  was  a benefa£lor.  Ihis  is  the  more 
likely,  becaufe  his  executor.  Dr.  Hugh  Penrvyne,  who  had  been  archdeacon  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  auditor  of  caufes,  w^as  a contributor  J. 

* Hill.  ofParifli,  App.  p.  161  4 Ibid.  D.  44.  I Ibid.  p.  38. 

The 
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The  third  corbel,  a lion  rampant.  Argent.  The  arms  of  Mowbray,  fays  Steele ; 
but  he  was  miftaken,  they  belong  to  Dr.  Mompeflbn 

The  fourth  corbel,  Gules,  ferny  of  crofs  croflets,  three  lions  rampant  Argent. 
Engraved  in  pi.  IX.  N°  3,  and  there  appropriated  to  Belhoufe-f-;  and  one  of  the 
name,  if  related  to  Earett,  regifter  of  the  prerogative,  might  from  that  conne(fi:ion 
be  a contributor.  But  is  Belhoufe  the  name  of  a perfon  ? The  Barret  family  had  a 
feat  in  Eflex  called  Belhoufe. 

The  fifth  corbel,  Barry  of  four.  Argent  and  Sahle^  per  Pale  countercharged. 
Steele. 

The  arms  of  Barret,  regifter  of  the  prerogative.  The  late  lord  Dacre  ob- 
ferved  J,  that  the  colours  in  pi.  IX.  N°  3,  Argent  and  Gules^  were  wrong.  But 
in  Collins’s  Peerage,  Supplement,  vol.  II.  p.  501,  the  arms  of  Barret  lord  Dacre 
are  faid  to  be.  Party  per  Pale,  Barry  of  fix,  countercharged.  Argent  and  Gules. 

The  fixth  corbel.  Argent,  a crofs,  and  in  the  firft  quarter  a Canton  Gules. 
Steele. 

On  the  fouth  fide. 

The  firft  corbel.  The  royal  arms.  Steele. 

And  it  appears  that  there  was  a fmall  contribution  from  the  king,  this  entry 
being  in  the  churchwardens’  book,  Of  the  wyfFs  of  the  king’s  gift,  6s.  8d.” 

The  fecond  corbel  has  the  arms  of  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  impaling  Gules,  a 
Fefs  Or,  in  chief  a goat’s  head  erazed,  and  in  bafe  three  efcallops  Argent.  Arch- 
biftiop  Warham,  Steele. 

With  a label  or  motto  inferibed  LordWereham.  Dr.  Denne. 

The  third  corbel.  Argent,  a chevron  between  three  cocks  heads  erazed,  Gules 
(quartering  Azure,  three  crefeents  Argent.  Dr.  D.)  Impaled  with  Argent,  a Sal- 
tire Sable,  in  chief  three  efcallops  Gules.  Steele. 

The  fourth  corbel.  Argent^  (Or,  Dr.  D.)  a bend  Sable,  impaling.  Gules,  a 
chevron,  between  three  lions  rampant  Argent.  Steele. 

The  fifth  corbel.  Gules,  four  lions  paflant.  Or.  (quarterly  Azure  and  Gules, 
Dr.  D.)  on  a chief  Argent  three  ogreffes.  Steele. 

The  fixth  corbel.  Gules  three  goats’  heads  erazed,  (horned  and  bearded.  Or. 
Dr.  D.)  Argent.  Steele. 

As  ftated  in  the  firft  Table  of  Benefadlions§,  the  weft  end  of  the  church  was  rebuilt 
about  the  fame  time  that  the  nave  was  new-roofed.  The  arms  of  archbifhop  War- 
ham  being  cut  on  a fmall  fhield  on  the  north  fide  of  the  door  cafe,  he  is  imagined 
to  have  been  a great  benefa£lor  towards  it.  And,  as  there  is  on  a fhield  on  the 
fouth  fide  a pelican,  John  Fox,  archdeacon  of  Winchefter,  is  fuppofed  to  be  here 
marked  as  a large  contributor.  This  was  alfo  the  bearing  of  his  relation  and  patron 
the  bifhop  of  Winchefter  ; but,  from  its  not  being  impaled  \Vith  the  arms  of  that  fee, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  prelate  Ihould  be  the  perfon  alluded  to.  The  work,  how- 


* Hift.  of  par.  App.  p.  44. 


t Ibid.  p.  161. 
Kk 


X Ibid.  § Ibid. 
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ever,  was  cenainly  not  completed  at  the  expence  of  archbifhop  Warhain  and 
archdeacon  Fox-,  for,  in  the  Churchwardens' Account  is  this  receipt,  1.  s.  d. 

Of  the  wyfFs  for  the  gardening  of  thf  weft  window,  - - i o o 

And  among  the  payments  is. 

Item,  to  gleffyer,  for  glaftyng  of  the  weft  window  and 

mendyng  of  other  windows,  - - . - - 2 13  8 

No  entry  occurs  in  this  book  relative  to  the  fteeple,  moft  probably  erefled 
not  long  after  1377,  there  being  a commiflion  iflued  from  the  bilhop  of  Winchefter 
in  that  year  * * * §,  to  compel  the  inhabitants  to  build  a tower  for  their  church,  then 
newly  built,  and  to  furnifti  it  with  bells 

The  evident  marks  of  a beacon,  feen  by  Dr.  Ducarel,  he  has  not  noticed.  Not 
the  leaft  veftige  of  the  iron,  to  which  the  needful  utenlil  mull  have  been  fixed,  is 
difcernible  ; and  the  only  fpecimen  of  fuch  a relic  of  antiquity  fo  placed,  which 
the  do^lor  had  probably  in  his  thoughts,  is  at  Hadley  in  Middlefex  Indeed, 
a lighted  pitch-pot  fiiuft  have  been  a very  hazardous  appendage  to  the  fteeple 
of  a church  ; and,  had  there  been  one  at  Lambeth,  the  tower  being  at  fo  fmall  a 
diftance  from  the  great  gate  of  the  palace,  that  would  have  been  in  danger  of 
fire,  and  the  valuable  writings  of  the  prerogative-office  kept  in  an  infecure 
apartment  §.  But  beacons  v/ere  always  raifed  on  an  elevated  fituation,  which, 
is  the  cafe  of  Hadley,  but  not  of  Lambeth  Church  ; and  the  carde  of  beacons, 
publifhed  in  Lambard's  Perambulation  of  Kent,  (hews  that  the  eaftern  beacon,, 
neareft  to  London,  was  upon  Shooters  Hill,  and  that  in  Middlefex  to  the  Weft 
upon  Hampftead  Hill. 

The  chapel  on  the  north  fide  of  the  chancel,  built  by  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk^^ 
was  confecrated  in  1522. 

In  the  Churchwarden's’  Accounts  of  that  year  is  this  entry  i 1.  s.  d. 

Payd  for  candy  Is  when  the  chapel  was  hallowed,  - - 002 

The  next  item  is  to  my  lady’s  grace  for  cloth  for  the  awbys,  100 
And  in  1567  was  payd  for  mending  a piece  of  glafle  in  the 

crucifixe  in  the  Dewk’s  chapel,  - - - -014 

The  chapel  on  the  fouth  fide  was  ereefted  immediately  after  the  building  of  the 
aile  with  which  it  communicates ; for,  in  the  will  of  Sir  John  Legh,  proved  De- 
cember 10,  1523,  he  diredts  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  chapel  by  him  late  built, 
and  the  chapel  to  be  repaired  by  the  owners  of  Stockwell  and  Levehurft.  De- 
feriptions  of  his  monument,  and  of  the  other  monuments  in  this  chapel,  were  given 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Hiftory  of  the  Parifh.  On  a late  alteration  it  was  found 
neceftary  to  take  down  the  table  monuments. 


* Environs  of  Lrndon,  p.  277. 

f A.  1644.  Received  for  the  crofs  that  v/as  upon  the  fteeple,  and  other  old  iron,  il.  3s.  6d. 
Churchwardens  Accounts, 

X Topographer,  N“  VI.  in  which  there  is  a print  of  It. 

§ Hill,  of  Palace,  p»  31. 


Sir 
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Sir  John  Legh  was  defcended  from  John,  third  fon  of  Sir  Peter  Legh,  of  Lyme 
in  Chefliire,  knight  banneret,  by  his  fecond  wife,  Cicelie,  daughter  of  Thomas  de 
Hugh  ; and  Sir  Peter  iffued  from  Piers  Legh,  of  Maxfield  (younger  fon  ot 
Robert  Legh  of  Adlington),  who  married,  in  November  1388,  Margaret,  widow 
of  John  Savage  of  Clicton,  anceftors  of  the  earls  of  Rivers  T* 

In  the  times  of  Popery,  the  high  altar  was  not  the  only  altar  in  Lambeth  Church, 
nor,  as  it  is  believed,  in  any  other  Pariih  Church  in  England.  The  Churchwardens 
Accounts  have  references  to  altars  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  St.  Thomas,  St.  George, 
to  St.  Nicholas,  and  to  St.  Chriftopher ; viz.  1.  s.  d. 

A.  1 520.  Received  of  John  Chamberlin  for  the  Vyrgin  lyghtt, 

A.  1522.  Received  of  the  dutches  of  Norfolk  the  xvii.  daye  of 
Julie  of  the  Vyrgin  lyghtt,  - - - 

Received  of  Richard  Browne  for  the  Vyrgin  lyghtt. 

Received  of  St.  Thomas's  lyghtt,  . - - 

Received  of  John  Symonds  for  St.  George’s  lyghtt. 

Received  of  John  MalTey  of  St.  George’s  lyghtt. 

Received  of  Harie  Bull  and  John  Syms  for  St.  George’s 
lyghtt,  ^ - - - - 

A.  1523.  Payd  for  ii  lb.  nex  wex  for  St.  Nicholas  lyghtt, 

Payd  to  Calcot  for  St.  Chriftofer’s  banner, 

A.  1519.  Payd  for  2 bonds  for  the  gabel  end  of  St.  Chriflofers 

ile  J:,  - - - - - 024 

Mary  being  the  tutelar  faint  of  that  church,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  her 
image  was  fixed  in  the  chancel,  and  the  altar  in  honour  of  her  not  far  from  it. 
Where  the  other  altars  were  placed  cannot  be  afcertained  ; but  there  was  certainly 
an  altar  in  Howard’s  Chapel,  and  one  mofi;  probably  in  Leigh’s  Chapel.  That 
of  St.  Chrifiopher  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  ailes.  As  there  was  an  altar  to  St. 
Nicholas,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  the  ceremony  of  the  boy  biftiop  flionld  be 
obferved  on  his  fefiival. 

The  following  articles  in  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts  relate  to  it ; I.  s.  d. 

A.  1 522-1523.  Paid  for  a doflyn  of  mens  glovys,  - - 030 

Paid  for  a doflyn  and  half  of  children’s  glovys,  016 
Paid  for  the  bufliopes  glovys  and  the  crofifyer  glovys,  004 


13 

2 

I 


6 ob. 

8 

o 

o ob. 

2 

6 

2 

8 

8 


* Collins’s  Peerage,  Barons,  vol.  I.  p.  230. 

f Sir  Peter  Leycell©r’s  Antiquities  of  Bucklow  Hundred  in  Chefliire,  p.  230, 

I “ A chantry  was  founded  in  this  church  in  1312  by  Thomas  Komayne ; and  endowed  with 
“ fix  marks  annual  re»t,  ifluing  out  of  certain  houfes  in  London,  after  the  death  of  his  wife 
“ Juliana.  And  another  chantry  was  founded  by  John  Wynter,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Stockwell, 
“ at  what  period  does  not  appear;  it  was  refiored  by  Ralph  Leigh,  lord  of  the  fame  manor  in 
“ the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  endowed  with  lol,  annual  rent.  Sir  John  Leigh  granted  the  lands 
-which  had  belonged  to  this  chantry  to  Henry  VIII,”  Environs  of  London,  p.  295. 

Kk  2 
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Paid  for  the  bufhopes  foper,  and  they  that  dyd 

wayt  upon  him  into  the  contrey,  - - 031 

Paid  for  the  bulhopes  dynner,  and  his  company 
on  Sr.  Nycholas  day,  - - - - o 2 S 

Paid  to  old  John  Clerke  for  his  labor  in  going 

with  the  byftioppe,  - - - oil 


In  the  Churchwardens’  Books,  fol.  309-314,  are  accounts  of  the  wardens  of 
the  b ethren  of  Sent  Cryflovar,  kept  within  the  church  of  Lambeth  in  the  time 
of  Henry  Vlll.”  from  which  the  underwritten  payments  are  extradled:  1. 

Imprimis,  paid  to  Syr  William  Webfter  for  i year  and  i quarter,  8 

Paid  for  a carpenter  to  mend  the  lyghtts,  - - o 

Paid  for  a preeft  when  Syr  William  went  on  bufinefs,  o 
Paid  for  mending  tapers,  - , - 

Paid  for  the  expences  of  feds. 

Paid  for  the  drawghts  of  the  mortmayne. 

Paid  for  2 new  torches,  - - 

Paid  for  2 tapers,  . - . • 

Paid  for  making  the  altar  clothe. 

Paid  for  cods  and  charges  of  the  fede, 


s. 

6 

I 

I 

1 

I 

3 

13 

1 

8 

7 


Chridopher  was  a faint  in  fuch  high  repute,  that  the  figure  of  him  was  frequently 
placed  near  the  principal  door  of  entrance  into  the  church.  He  was  prefumed  to 
be  the  guardian  againd  violent  and  fudden  death ; but  his  prote^Hon  was  fuppofed 
to  be  in  force  from  day  to  day,  and  to  extend  only  to  thofe  perfons  who  had  in 
the  day  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  his  image 

Of  by-altars  only  one  feems  to  have  been  replaced  on  the  revival  of  Popery  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  and  that  was  the  altar  in  Howard’s  chapel  +. 

In  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts,  1516-1517,  are  ihefe  items  : Payed,  for  xvii 
elnes  of  buckram,  price  the  elne  vd.  7s.  2d.  Item,  for  dyynge  off  buckram,  for 
the  let  tern  clothes,  8d.  Item,  for  payntynge  the  lettern  clothes,  8d.  Item,  for 
the  lynyge  of  the  lettern  clothes,  4d.  Mr.  Lyfons  (Environs  of  London,  p.  309) 
has  noticed  the  three  lad  articles,  with  this  difference,  that  for  letterne  (as  in  Dr. 
D’s  extracts)  he  reads  ktty  and  lettny^  adding,  “ probably  thefe  clothes  were  for 
the  proceflions  in  which  they  chanted  the  litany  on  rogation  days.”  But  to  me 
it  feems  more  likely  that  lenten  was  the  word  meant,  fignifying  the  feafon  belong- 
ing  to  Lent,  and  that  the  buckram  was  for  the  cloth  that  was  to  be  hung  in  Lent 
before  the  rood  placed  over  the  entrance  into  the  chancel ; a rule  that  was  then 


* Sunt  qui  certos  divos  certis  quibufdam  colunt  ceremoniis.  Alius  Chriftopherum  fingulis 
falutat  diebus,  fed  non  nifi  confpe£ta  ejus  imagine,  quo  tandem  fpe^ans  ? nempe  hue,  quod  hbi 
perfuaferit  fefe  eo  die  a mala  morte  tutum  fore  ? Erafmi  Opera,  vol.  V.  p.  26,  2, 

t A.  1557.  Paid  to  Nycholas  Brymlled,  for  making  up  the  fyde  awtor  in  my  lady  of  Nor- 
folkc’s  chapel,  and  paving  in  the  churche,  and  for  fande,  4s.  ad. 

5 


con- 
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finding  the  follovv- 


conftantly  obferved.  I the  rather  incline  to  this  opinion  from 
ing  payments  in  the  fame  book:  A.  1519-1520.  Item,  for  a peece  of  fmalle 
clothe  for  the  rode  clothe,  to  draw  the  corteyne  before  the  heye  alter,  izd.  ; and, 
A..  1554-1557.  Payde  to  James  Walker,  for  payntynge  of  a clothe  that  doeth 
cover  the  roode  in  Lent,  3s.  There  was  alfo  another  veil  before  the  alter ; as  ap- 
pears from  thefe  items  : For  a linen  clothe  to  make  a vale  that  is  drawen  before  the 
awtor  in  the  Lent,  6s.  6d.  Item,  for  payntyng  of  the  (aid  vale  cloth,  5s. 

All  the  utenfils  and  furniture  that  were  of  a fuperffitious  caft  being  removed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  new  were  to  be  provided  after  the  acceflion  of  queen 
Mary  to  the  Crown ; and  as  the  royal  commilTioners  were  apprehenfive,  and  not 
without  reafon,  that  a lufficient  fum  of  money  would  not  be  obtained  by  voluntary 
contributions,  they  enjoined  the  levying  of  an  aflefTment,  and  it  is  the  firft 
rate  that  occurs  in  this  book.  Happily  for  England,  Mary’s  reign  was  of  fhort  du- 
ration ; and  in  that  of  Elizabeth  the  lately  purchafed  vcffels,  veftments,  &c.  were 
ordered  to  be  fold.  The  following  inventory  of  them,  with  the  prices  annexed, 
is  copied  from  the  Churchwardens*  Book- 

A.  1565.  The  account  of  the  churchwardens  and  others  of  the  parifh  of  Lamb- 
hithe,  who,  by  virtue  of  a recognizance  dated  the  xxvi  daye  of  March,  and  ex- 
hibited to  my  lord’s  grace  of  Canterbury  the  xxx  day  of  June,  for  and  concern- 
ing  the  fale  of  certain  parcells  of  ornaments  of  the  faid  churche. 

Firft,  a croITe  of  fylver  doblc  gilt,  waying  Ivi  oz. 

Item,  for  a chalice  with  a cover  waying  xxioz. 

Item,  for  a verke  clothe  folde, 

Item,  for  broken  waxe  folde,  - - . - 

Item,  for  white  plates. 

Item,  for  broken  veftments,  and  certen  bannerols,  and  crofle 
clothes,  and  pendents,  - - - • 

Item,  for  the  virgins  paftes,  and  the  orfornes  of  a cope, 

Item,  for  an  olde  paire  of  organs,  . - - 

Item,  for  the  holie  water  ftocke,  and  ii  broken  candlefticks. 

Item,  for  olde  laten  and  pewter  folde  after  iiid.  ob.  the  pound. 

Item,  for  a piece  of  an  old  cope  of  red  velvet. 

Item,  for  a clothe  of  the  ftorie  of  the  paflion^ 

Item,  for  a litel  pewter  ornett,  . - - . 


1. 

s. 

d. 

14 

10 

5 

3 

lo 

0 

3 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

5 

8 

0 

7 

0 

I 

10 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

9 

7 

0 

3 

4 

0 

I 

8 

0 

0 

2 

23 

4 

81 

* Paid  to  mafter  Allen  for  writing,  when  the  crofs  and  chalice,  and  other  vellments,  were 
defaced,  lad. ; for  the  dyners  of  mafter  parfon,  churchwardens,  &c.  6s.  id.  ; for  writing  this 
accompte  when  it  was  delyvered  to  my  lords  grace  of  Canterbury,  3s,  4d, ; paid  for  a copy  of 
the  recognizance  wherein  we  ftode  bounde  to  the  queen’s  commiffioners,  concerning  the  fale  of 
certen  of  the  churche  goodes,  lad. 


A.  1570. 
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A.  1570.  Vicefirao  quarto  die  Mali,  anno  Reginse  nunc  Elizabethse  xil®, 

A note  of  all  fuch  ornaments  with  a roode  loftc,  in  the  pariibe  church  of  Lam- 
beth, appreyfed  and  folde  by  thefe  perfons,  whofe  names  ar«  hereunder  wrytten, 
the  daye  and  yere  aforefaid. 

Imprimis,  the  fylinge  of  the  roode  lofte. 

Item,  one  defke,  - 

Item,  two  flreamers,  - - - 

Item,  a border  of  an  olde  cope,  - - . . 

Item,  for  the  borders  of  the  herfeclothe,  with  certaine  imbrodered 
images, 

Item,  for  two  peces  of  whyte  fatten. 

Item,  for  thre  fmale  clothes  of  whyte  damafke,  and  one  valence 
to  the  fame,  - . - 

Item,  for  a fepulchre  clothe  of  whyte  farfenet  with  imagery  w'oorke, 

Item,  for  a canapye  clothe  of  red  velvet,  - _ _ 

Item,  for  thre  copes  of  whyte  damafk  with  imagery e woorke, 

Item,  for  a cope  of  bawdkyn,  ' - 
Item,  for  another  cope  of  grene  bawdkyn, 

Item,  for  one  cope  of  blewe  velvet,  with  martlets  of  gould,  with 
deacon  and  fub-deacon  - 


1. 

s. 

d. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

I 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

7 

4 

7 

19 

2 

3 

7 

4 

2 

10 

0 

Whereof  there  is  owynge  by  Mr.  Saynt  John, 

And  by  Mr.  Pye,  - - - - 

The  inventory,  previous  to  its  being  delivered  to  archbifhop  Parker,  was  figned 
by  Thomas  Bullock,  curate ; by  four  perfons  who  ftyle  themfelves  affiflants ; by 
fix  other  parifhioners,  who  fubfcribe  themfelves  coadjutors,  as  well  as  by  the  three 
churchwardens,  and  the  three  fydefmen.  Two  of  the  churchwardens,  and  the 
three  fydefmen,  could  only  fet  their  marks  *,  but  Matthew  Allen,  the  other  church- 
warden, not  only  wrote  his  name,  but,  in  order  to  fhew  how  much  more  learned 
he  was  than  his  brethren,  he  mentions,  in  Latin,  that  nothing  was  valued  by  him. 


* Among  the  payments  of  the  churchwardens  in  the  firfl  and  fecond  years  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
are^thefe  items  ; Paid  for  a ftaffe  for  Judas  CrolTe,  4d. ; to  the  broyderer  for  mending  of  the  ca- 
nebe  clothe,  and  for  mending  iii  copys,  9s. ; for  a lyttel  belle  to  go  with  the  facrament,  3d.  ; 
for  a holie  water  fpryknell,  2d.  ; for  iiii  ftaves  to  beare  the  canebe  clothe,  is.  4d.  ; to  the 
waxe  chandler  for  the  heers  lyghte,  and  the  fconfe  lyghte  for  the  vifitation  of  ficke  perfons, 
4s,  8d.  ; to  Mr.  Lee  of  Adyngton,  for  a coope  of  blew  velfett,  withe  marlyans  of  gold,  and 
a fewte  of  veftments  of  the  fame,  for  prcft,  decon,  and  fub-decon,  3I.  6s.  8d. 

be= 
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becaufe  he  was  abfent  The  images  in  the  rood  loft  were  removed  early  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  doubtlefs  by  archbiHiop  Cranmer’s  injunflion;  and,  after  the 
king’s  death,  replaced  by  order  of  queen  Mary’s  commiflioners.  The  charge  of 
the  new  roode  with  Mary  and  John,  w^as  61.  133.  4d. ; and  another  item  in  the 
fame  page  of  the  Churchwarden’s  Accounts,  was  3s.  6ci.  paid  to  James  Ca.kctt 
“'for  walhing  owth  the  Scriptures  owth  of  the  clothe  that  hangyd  before  the  roode 
“ lofte.”  This, gallery  was  taken  down  in  1570. 

Seven  articles  were,  in  1642,  exhibited  againft  Dr.  Featley,  retflor  of  Lambeth, 
before  the  committee  for  plundered  minifters  The  fird  part  of  the  fecond  ar- 
ticle j was,  “ that  the  communion  table  did  hand  in  the  middle  of  the  chancelk; 
but  is  now  removed,  and  is  fet  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  chancell,  and  threevvays 
compafTed  about  with  railes,  the  faid  table  (landing  divers  (leps  high  §.” 

To  which  charge  the  dodlor  anfwered,  “ For  the  communion  table,  I never  gave 
order  for  the  placing  or  difplacing  of  it;  it  ftandeth  as  it  did  when  I came  firA  to 
“ the  parifh ; only  once,  Mr.  Woodward,  when  he  was  churchwarden,  abput  20 
“ yeares  ago,  brought  it  downe  to  the  middle  of  the  chancell,  and  compafled  it 
“ about  with  a mofl  decent  and  ufefull  frame,  at  his  own  charge  ; but  the  pa- 
‘‘  rilhioners  (finding  the  Handing  of  it  there  to  be  very  inconvenient,  partly  be- 
caufe  it  (lopt  up  the  pafiTage  from  Lee’s  ille  to  Howard’s  chappell,  partly  becaufe 
“ it  debarred  30  or  40  at  lead  from  hearing  the  preacher)  with  publike  confent, 
‘‘  removed  it  to  the  place  where  it  firft  Hood  time  out  of  mind ; and  is  the  fitteH 
place  for  it  to  Hand  in,  that  the  communicants  may  beH  both  hcare  and  fee  the 
miniHer  at  the  communion  ||. 

For  the  Heps  in  the  chancell,  at  the  publike  meeting  of  all  the  parifh,  it  was 
proved  that  the  chancell  Iiad  for  above  60  yeares  fuch  an  afeent  as  now  it 
hath ; and  that,  by  reafon  of  Hore  of  corpfes  lately  interred  there,  it  could  not 
“ be  levelled  without  great  wrong  to  the  dead,  and  danger  to.  the  living,  from  the 
“ Hench. 

“ For  the  frame  about  the  communion  table,  when^  upon  the  receipt  of  an  order 
from  the  Houfe  of  Commons  againH  innovations,  I afiTembled  the  whole  parifh 

* Per  me  Mattheiim  Allen  tertium  procuratorem  Ecclefioe  de  Lamhith  predift.  ablentem  tamen^ 
cum  hxc  venderentur,  et  nihil  appretiatum  fuit  per  me,  quia  abfui,  Paide  for  a dynner  at  the 
king’s  hedde  at  the  fale  of  the  veftments,  for  diverfe  of  the  worfliipfiill  of  the  pariflle,  xxs. 

t See  The  Gentle  Lafli,  or  the  vindication  of  Dr.  Featley,  a known  champion  of  the  Proteflant 
religion.  Alfo  feven  articles  exhi^'ited  againft  him,  with  his  anfwers  thereunto,  which  the  do6lor 
at  page  i ftyles  Spongia  ; imprinted  1644.  4to„ 

X Spongia,  p.  8,  10. 

§ A collection  to  be  had  for  a cloth  for  the  communion  table,  which  is  now  covered  with  the 
herfe  cloth,  at  3 price';  whatever  is  wanting,  the  churchwardens  to  allow.  Acet,  A.  1608. 

II  A.  1634.  Paid  the  joyner  for  removing  the  communion  table,  il,  75.  2d, 

15,83  Paid  for  a communiontable,  iis. 
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**  together,  to  put  in  execution  that  order,  and  afked  them  concerning  this 
frame,  they  cryed  all  with  one  confent,  it  is  no  innovation,  let  it  (land,  let  it 
ftand.  But  for  any  new  Popifh  ceremonies,  I have  mainly  oppofed  them, 
and  could  never  be  brought  by  perfwafions,  nor  by  threats,  nor  by  pre- 
‘‘  feniments,  nor  citations,  from  the  chancellour  of  Winton,  or  archdeacon  of 
‘‘  Surry,  or  his  official,  to  turne  the  communion  table  nltar-wife.  Nay,  I 
“ preached  a fermon  profelTedly  againfl  fuch  changing  ity  or  calling  if  by  the  name 
of  an  altar 

Dr.  Featley,  by  trufting  to  his  memory,  was  miftaken  as  to  the  frame  about 
the  communion  table's  being  placed  at  the  foie  charge  of  Mr.  Woodward, 
there  being  in  the  churchwarden's  book  a minute  of  the  balance  allowed  him, 
which  he  was  out  of  purfoy  under  that  article ; and  there  is  afterwards  entered 
a farther  account,  made  by  Chriftopher  Woodwarde,  churchwarden,  of  the 
charge  and  difcharge  of  making  the  frame  about  the  communion  table,  and  alfo 
of  the  wainfcott  and  fetiing  at  the  upper  end  of  the  chancel,  done  this  laft  year, 
1620. 

Imprimis,  paid  to  James  Simpfon, -joyner,  for  making  the  frame  1.  s.  d. 

about  the  communion,  with  femes  and  iron  works,  - “ 5 5 o 

Item,  for  lyme,  fand,  and  works  in  levelling  the  chancel,  - o 17  6 

Item,  for  matting  the  frame  about  the  communion  table,  - 060 

Item,  for  wainfcott  and  fettling  the  upper  end  of  the  chancel,  266 

Z IS  o 

Among  the  names  of  the  perfons  contributory  to  this  great  charge,  are  Mr.  Roger 
JefTon,  2I.;  Mr.  Richard  Woodward  wainfeotted  the  upper  end  of  the  chancel, 
21.6s.  6d.;  Dr.  Featley,  los. ; Sir  Gilford  Slingfbie,  2s.  6d. ; Mr.  Chriftopher 
Wormall,  ^s.  ; Mr.  William  Beefton,  5s.  Sum  received,  71.6s.  2d;  fo  remains 
due  to  Mr.  Woodward,  tl.  8s.  lod. 

Other  entries  in  the  Churchwardens*  Accounts  relating  to  the  communion  table 
and  chancel:  1.  s.  d. 

A.  1615.  Paid  to  Richard  Carver  for  work  done  about  the  fereens 

betwixt  the  church  and  chancel,  - - - - iilo 

A.  1643.  Paid  for  taking  down  the  rails  about  the  communion  table,  010 
A.  1644.  Received  for  iron  bars  that  were  about  the  chancel, 

weighing  3421b.  at  if d.  - - - -’230 

A.  1644.  Paid  to  Edward  Marfhall  for  2 dayes  work  in  levelling 

the  chancel,  - - - - - - 040 

To  the  carpenter  for  taking  down  the  fereenes  between  the  church 

and  chancel  *,  - - - - - - 0130 

t 

♦ A.  1644.  Paid  to  the  painter  for  writing  the  X Commandments,  2I.  5s.  od, 

A. 1645. 
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A.  165^.  The  arch  at:  the  upper  end  of  the  church  repaired  wliere  it  is  joined 
to  the  chancel.  Reg.  Book  of  Vellry  Orders,  foi.  1-7. 

A.  1699,  July  12.  Expended  with  feverai  gentlemen  going  to  feveral  churches 
In  London  to  view  their  altar  pieces,  -.23.  6d.  Augud  1 1.  At  meeting  the  painters 
about  tlie  altar  and  king’s  arms  at  Chanes  Thorp’s,  li.  4s.  yd.  Mr.  Woodfall  lor 
extraordinary  work  in  painting  the  altar,  2I.  3s.  od. 

A.  1700,  Dec.  24.  Paid  Mr.  Woodfall  at  feveral  payments  for  paynting  the 
X Commandments,  king’s  arms;  S:c.  30I. 

The  cypher  1.  LL  S.  furmounted  by  a crofs,  painted  in  the  cau  window  of  the 
chancel,  is  noticed  in  the  Hhlory  of  the  ParKh,  p.  30  ; and  by  Aubrey,  in  Anti- 
quities of  Surrey,  vol.  V.  p.  230  ; Who  obferves,  that  they  exprefs  the  initird 
letters  and  charafler  of  our  Saviour,  i.e.  JeJhs  Honnnum  Servaior.  This  was  long 
a prevailing  opinion,  and  has  hill  its  earnell:  and  ingenious  advocates  j but  it  can- 
not be  a difficult  talk  to  fiiew  that  the  notion  is  groiindlefs. 

Jefus  having  been  a common  name  among  the  Jews ; and,  as  we  read  in  Scrip- 
ture, appropriated  to  Chrifr,  as  being  the  faviour  of  mankind;  we  fhould  have 
recourfe  to  the  Hebrew  letters  that  compofe  the  word  for  its  etymology,  and  for  the 
myitical  meaning,  if  any  fuch  were  intended.  And  fo  fenfibic  were  the  Jews, 
near  the  time  of  Chrifi,  how  pertinent  the  name  was  to  him,  that  they  denied 
him  the  laft  letter  of  the  name  Jefus,  becaufe  they  denied  him  to  be  a faviour  L* 

Againft  the  ufual  method  of  decypliering  I.  H.  S.  it  appears  to  be  an  objedUon 
of  fome  weight,  that  there  is  a feleAion  of  only  three  letters  of  the  word  Jefus,  or 
rather  Ihefus  ; whereas,  in  anagrams  and  devices  of  the  like  kind,  we  find  all 
the  letters  of  a vvord  introduced.  Thus,  in  the  verfes  fubjoined  to  the  eighth 
book  of  the  Sibylline  oracles,  there  is  a line  for  every  letter  of  the  fix  words  to 
which  the  acroflick  alludes  % ; and,  agreeably  to  the  praclice  among  the  andents 
to  denote  names  by  numbers,  all  the  letters  in  Jefus,  in  the  Greek,  amounted  to 
888  ; and  thofe  in  Chrill  in  the  fame  language  to  1480;  and  the  fame  oblerv;i- 
tion  holds  good,  when  initial  letters  only  are  ufed.  1 will  inltance  in  the  artificial 
name  of  IxGu;,  a filh,  which,  we  are  told,  was  at  an  early  period  applied  to  Chrh- 
tians,  fuppofed  to  be  regenerated  by  the  waters  of  baptlfm,  fome  antient  fatheis 
having  alfumed  this  name,  becaufe  all  the  letters  in  the  Greek  word  comprize  ail 
the  titles  of  Jefus  Chrift,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  (I-ara?  Xpigo;,  ©£8-  'Tio?,  §}. 
But  in  thefe  examples  omit  one  of  the  letters,  or  alter  their  arrangement,  and  the 
prefumed  coincidence  is  immediately  dilTolved. 


* See  The  Topographer,  N°  IX.  p.  532  ; and  N"  XVI.  p.  3,  See, 

-j-  Lightfoot’s  Works,  vol.  I.  p.  99c. 

t ©£« 'Yiof,  Jefus,  Chrik,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour,  the  crofs, 

Whillon’s  Vindication  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  p.  43. 

§ Binghaiu,  Ecclef.  Antiq.  vol.  IV,  p.  146, 

L 1 


That 
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That  I.  H.  S.  is  the  name  abridged,  and  was  not  intended  to  exprefs  the  office 
oF  our  Saviour  in  the  initial  letters  of  Latin  words  importing  that  office,  is  obvious 
from  this  circumdance,  that  the  letters  in  the  cypher  are  really  an  abbreviation 
of  a Greek,  and  not  of  a Latin  word.  And  it  may  be  obferved,  that  1.  H.  was  a 
very  antient  mode  of  comraftion  ; and  that  upon  coins  and  old  tablets  I.  C.  and 
X.  C.  were  engraved  or  written  to  fignify  Xpi^o^  The  infertion  of  the  H.  in 
the  name  Ihefus,  is,  comparatively  fpeaking,  a modern  way  of  fpelling  the  word. 
H.  is  the  vrcc  capital  of  the  Greeks,  who  alfo  reprefented  the  final  letter  by  both 
S.  and  C.  and  thefe  characters  are  indifcriminately  found  in  the  cypher.  This 
life  of  C.  has  occafioned  fome  perplexity  to  the  advocates  for  this  mode  of  decy- 
phering it,  as  not  being  the  initial  letter  of  any  of  the  Latin  words  by  which 
|efus  is  rendered,  viz.  Salvator,  Servator,  Soter,  and  Sofpitor  •,  they  have  therefore 
adopted  the  word  Cofijervaior  in  an  unaccuftomed  fenfe ; and,  by  a farther-fetched 
conjefture,  it  has  been  thought  that  even  Conditor  might  be  meant. 

With  whom  the  idea  might  originate  that  I.  H.  S.  imported  the  office  of  the 
Saviour  of  mankind,  it  may  not  be  poffible  to  afcertain.  But  I am  apt  to  attribute 
it  to  the  reverie  of  fome  monk,  perhaps  of  our  own  country  ; who,  not  being  aware 
of  its  being  the  contraction  of  a Greek  word,  and  that  the  final  letter  C.  was  the 
ciyixoL  of  that  language,  might  image  that  I.  H.  referred  to  Ihefus,  and  C.  to 
Cbriftus, 

From  the  general  ufe  of  this  cypher,  it  feems  to  have  been  inferred,  that  there 
was  no  other  abbreviation  of  the  name  of  Ihefus,  which  is,  however,  a miftake. 
For  antiently  it  was  written  I.  H.  and  I.  H.  T.  viz.  1.  H.  the  two  firft  letters  of 
the  name,  and  T.  as  the  form  of  the  crofs  'f'.  ^nd  though  I.  H.  S.  is  unquefiion- 
ably  the  moil:  common  mode  of  contraclion  ; yet  1.  H.  U.  S.  is  fometimes,  and  I.  FL 
U.  or  Ihu,  is  very  frequently,  to  be  found  in  prayers  and  monumental  inferiptions, 
as  alfo  in  epiftolary  communications,  as  is  evident  from  many  pages  in  the  Original 
Letters  publiffied  by  Sir  John  Fenn. 


The  following  are  parts  of  Inscriptions: 

In  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  Rochefler.  Regifbrum  Roffenfe  by  Mr.  Thorpe, 
p.  726,  727. 

* Chrifti  vero  nominis  literariim  contraftio  perantiqua  eft  : illius  fiquidem  meminit  Clernens 
Alexandrinus  : to  h »wra  nra  av)i/.0U)iei  to  <7ut7)^iov.  Secl  haec  Chrifti  nomen  per  I.  H.  contrac- 

tumfpeftant;  in  nummis  autem  ac  veteribus  tabellis  fere  IC.  XC.  feribitur,  De  inferioris  avi 
numifmatibus  Diftertatio.  Dufrefne,  GlofT.  vol.  III.  App.  p.  22. 

t Bifliop  Newton’s  Diflertations  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  III.  p.  245. 


Obi  it 
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Obiit  hie  T.  C.  fibique  feque  Ih"u  miferere. 

On  whis  foiile  and  all  Xten  foulls  Ih'u  have  merc)\ 

In  the  church  of  Bexley  in  Kent.  Cuftumale  Roffen.  pi.  VI.  p.  77. 

Whatfoever  my  de.dys  have  bee, 

Of  me  Allmyghty  Jh'u  have  mercy. 

On  an  old  tomb  in  the  fouth  aile  of  Braunfton  church  in  Northamptonfhire 
is  left  the  effigies  of  a v^oman,  and  the  following  lines  over  her  head  ; 

And  of  Alys  that  was  his  wyffe, 

Wu  brynge  their  fowlis  to  everlafting  lyffe. 

Brydges’  Hift.  vol,  I.  p.  31. 


And  in  Original  Letters,  vol.  I.  p.  202. 

Ihu  have  you  in  his  blelTyd  kepyng. 

Now  I.  H.  S.  as  commonly  explained,  cannot  poffibly  apply  to  I.  H.  V.  And  I 
queftion  whether  there  may  be  a word  in  Latin  fignifying  a Saviour  that  has  V. 
for  the  initial  letter. 

Conceiving  then,  that  in  developing  thefe  cyphers  the  Latin  has  not  any  claim 
of  preference  to  our  own  language,  it  is  fubmitted  to  the  judgment  of  thofe-wbo 
imagine  I.  H.  S.  to  denote  Jefus  Hominum  Sahater^  whether  Jefusi  have  us  be  not 
as  plaulible  an  interpretation  of  I.  H.  V. 

The  cypher  in  Lambeth  chancel  can  hardly  be  antient.  A charge  of  viiid.  is 
an  item  in  the  Churchwarden’s  Account  of  1567  for  mending  a piece  of  glafle  in 
the  crucilixe  in  the  Dewk’s  (Norfolk)  chapel.  (3f  this  crucifix  there  is  not  any 
veftige,  and  probably  it  was  demolHhed  by  order  of  the  parliamentary  vifitors  in 
the  lafi:  century.  Nor  would  a cypher  like  that  in  queflion  Iiave  been  fuffered  to 
remain,  becaufe  it  was  an  olfenfive  objed  to  thefe  over  zealous  regulators,  under 
an  idea  that  it  prompted  the  congregation  to  make  obedience  at  the  recital  of  the 
name  of  Jefus,  which  they  deemed  a very  reprehenfible  adtion.  One  of  the  crimes 
alleged  againft  Dr.  Edward  Layfield,  vicar  of  Allhallows,  Barking,  was  his  ha- 
ving I.  H.  S.  fet  up  in  hi's  church*;  and  a part  of  the  fiiTt  article  of  complaint 
againlt  Dr.  Featley,  re6lor  of  Lambeth,  when  fummoned  before  the  committee, 
was,  that  he  preached  for  bowing  before  the  name  of  Jefus.  To  which  he  an- 
fwered,  ‘‘  that,  upon  occafion  of  a fermon  preached  before  a punie  divine  at  Lam- 
“ beth,  in  his  abfence,  who  faid  that  Lambeth  was  the  molt  fuperftitious  place  he 

* Walker’s  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  part  II,  p.  48. 

LI  2 


ever 
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ev^r  came  in;  for,  whenfoever  be  named  jefus,  they  either  bowed  the  head  or 
knee,  or  put  off  their  hais,  which  he  affirmed  to  be  a popifh  innovation,  and 
idolifing  ; he,  the  next  Lord’s  Day  after,  at  the  earneff  entretie  of  the  prime 
“ gentlemen  of  the  pariffi,  in  a fermon,  apologized  for  the  canon  of  the  church, 
and  the  praffice  of  his  pariffi 

With  the  view  of  exciting  the  attention  of  the  communicants,  the  words  L^/  up 
your  hearts  are  painted  in  capital  letters  over  the  table ; a form  of  fpeech,  which 
was  the  ufual  preface  to  the  eucharidical  or  confecration  prayer  in  antient  liturgies, 
and  is  retained  in  ours.  To  Surfum  Corda,  in  an  epifcopal  or.  collegiate  chapel, 
there  cannot  be  the  lead  obje(dion  ; but  perhaps  Dr.  Gibfon,  who  was  chaplain 
to  archbiffiop  Tenifon,  and  reffor  of  Lambeth,  when  the  new  altar-piece  was 
placed,  judged  it  more  pioper  that  an  infcription  in  a pariffi-church  ffiouid  be  in 
Englidi. 

What  might  have  been  tlie  fize  of  the  old  font  is  not  known;  it  was,'  however, 
painted  and  lined  with  lead  'f'.  The  prefent  marble  font,  with  the  cover  and  in- 
clofure  of  joiner’s  work,  was  given  by  John  Hart,  gentleman  ij:.  In  allufion  to  the 
name  of  the  donor,  four  hearts  of  the  fame  metal  were  fixed  within  it.  The  molds, 
and  the  places  of  the  rivets,  are  ftill  to'be  feen.  He  is  in  the  Churchwardens’  Ac- 
counts noticed  as  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury’s  foiicitor 

In  the  Regider  of  Baptifms,  in  1626,  is  this  entry:  George  Horfan,  an  Indian, 
dwelling  with  the  lord  archbiffiop  of  Canterbury  his  grace,  being  prefented  at 
the  font  by  Dr.  Harris  and  Dr.  Jeffereys,  chaplains  in  the  houfe ; and  after  the 
Indian  had  made  confeffion  of  faith,  and  craving  to  be  baptized,  was  by  Dr.  Feat- 
ley,  then  reffor,  named  George. 

A.  1619,  Offober  29.  Archbiffiop  Abbot  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham  were 
godfathers  at  a chridcning  in  Lambeth  Church.  Dr.  Featley  preached. upon  the 
occafion.  Text,  Mark,  i.  9 ; fubjeff,  the  fpiritual  Bethcfda.  The  fermon  is 
printed  in  his  colledlion,  Ryled  Clavis  Mydica,  p.aoy.  At  p.  214  are  the  following 
palTages. 

Chrift  travelled  over  a great  part  of  PalefHne  to  Jordan,  to  receive  John’s 
baptifme  ; where  are  they  who  will  not  flirre  out  of  doores  to  receive  Chrifl’s 
baptifme  ? Jefus  came  himfelf  to  Jordan,  they  will  have  Jordan  by  a fecret  pipe 
conveyed  into  their  private  houfes.  I goe  not  about  to  flreighien  the  bowels  of 
our  mother  the  church,  which  in  great  charity  and  compaffion  fendeth  the  w^ater 
of  life  in  baptifme  to  infirm  infants ; and  the  bread  of  life  in  the  other  facrament 

* Spongia,  p.  6. 

t A.  1565.  Paid  for  painting  the  font,  14  s,  A.  i6ai.  Received  for  the  lead  of  the  old  font, 
and  for  old  pieces  of  brafs,  i6s. 

;(;  Hiftory  of  Pariffi,  p.  28,  59. 

§ The  next  article  in  the  Churchwardens’  Book  is,  William  rlutton,  bricklayer,  gave  Tooo 
bricks,  8s.  They  were  probably  ufed  in  laifing  the  font,  A.  1615.  Paid  to  Pvichard  Yevans, 
carver,  for  making  a frame  for  the  X commandments,  3I. 

to 
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to  ficke  perfons,  who  are  not  able  to  fetch  them.  But,  when  the  childe  is  flrong, 
the  minifler  provided,  the  congregation  affembled,  if  perchance  there  fall  a drop 
‘‘  of  raine  to  wet  their  new  fet  ruffe,  or  there  lye  any  dirt  in  the  flreet  to  foul 
“ their  fhoes,  upon  fuch  or  the  like  Height  occafions  and  frivolous  pretences, 
to  deprive  God  of  his  publike  woriLip,  the  congregation  of  the  fpiritual  foode, 
the  infant  of  the  benefit  of  the  prayers  of  the  whole  aifembly,  argueth  a great 
“ negledl:  of  the  folemne  worfhip  of  God,  and  an  InfufTerable  wrong  to  his  church.’* 
P.  215,  ‘‘ Jefus  was  baptized  in  the  open  and  common  river  Jordan.  Where 
are  they  who  difdaine  the  common  font  ? no  font  will  ferve  them  but  a font  of 
“ gold  new-made,  or  a filvcr  bafon  with  their  armes  on  it.  Sr.  Paul  teacheth  us 
that  the  way  to  Heaven  is  hard  and  rugged,  a ftony  and  thorny  way,  through 
“ many  afdi^tions  •,  thefe  thinke  to  goe  to  Heaven  treading  alf  the  way  upon  car- 
pets  and  rich  leaves.  Doe  they  thinke  it  is  pleafant  to  God  to  keep  (late  in 
their  march  towards  Heaven  ? to  receive  the  facrament  of  Chriflian  humility  in 
pride  ? to  profefle  the  renouncing  of  the  pompes  and  vanities  of  this  world, 
“ and,  in  the  very  profefiion  thereof  at  the  font,  to  fliew  the  pompe  and  vanity 
“thereof?  Calcare  fceciiU  fajlum  majori  Jajhi,  for  which  Plato  juftiy  taxed  Dio- 
“ genes.  But  the  time  excludeth,  and  that  whereof  mine  eyes  aye  now  wltnefTes 
“ lilenceth  all  fuch  othenviie  feafonable  increpations.  For  wee  all  fee,  and  rej  dee 
“ to  fee,  this  infant  prefented  by  the  parents  to  God,  in  the  temple  ; and  re- 
“ veremly  and  modeftiy  brought,  without  difplaying  the  infcances  of  gentility, 
“ to  holy  baptifme  ; the  publike  miniftry  is  not  negiefled,  the  commont  four  is 
“ not  defpifed.  Such  an  alTembly,  fo  honourable,  fo  religious,  fo  full,  wee  rather 
“ pray  for,  than  hope  for,  upon  the  like  occafion,  in  this  place.  Let  the  honour 
“ of  it  redound  to  God,  the  benefit  to  the  infant  to  bo  baptized,  that  the  peeres 
“ of  this  kingdom,  and  others  of  eminent  quality,  have  for  a time  abfented  them- 
“ felves  from  the  king’s  court,  and  now  prefect  themfelves  in  the  courts  of  the 
Lord’s  houfe  to  add  a lambe  to  Chrifl’s  flock.  Such  an  iUuitrious  conflellation 
“ of  fo  many  flarres,  and  fome  of  the  fird  magnitude,  hath  fddom  appeared  in 
“ this  horizon,”  ^:c. 

In  1645,  this  font  was  not  to  be  ufed,  there^being  this  entry  In  the  Churchwar- 
dens’ Account,  June  10,  Paid  for  a bafm  to  be  baptized  in  and  for  the  frame,  5s. 

For  near  fourfeore  years  after  the  Reformation,  a chalice  feems  to  have  been 
the  only  piece  of  filver  facramemal  plate  of  which  the  parilli  was  poffdfed ; and 
at  the  choice  of  Oilicers,  it  was  generally  minuted  who  of  the  churchwardens  fnould 
have  the  cuftody  of  it  mr  the  year  enfuing  The  chalice  in  ufe  before  that  time 
was,  in  1565,  defaced  and  fold,  there  being  then  a payment  of  “ is.  to  Matthew 


Iq  the  Chuichwarclens’  Accounts  for  1699  k this  entry  ; Paid  to  Mr.  Jackfon,  luy  lord’s 
porter,  for  looking  to  the  church  plate,  5s.  it  being  then  judged  that  the  archbintop’s  palace 
was  in  no  danger  of  an  attack  from  burglarifts. 

For  1693,  paid  to  the  bifiiop’s  porter,  fortaking  charge  of  the  communion  plate,  10s. 

“ AFen^ 
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‘‘  Allen,  for  writing  when  the  crofs  and  chalice,  and  other  veftments,  were  de- 
faced 

Mrs.  Joyce  Featley,  “ by  her  will,  dated  April  20,  1630,  bequeathed  to  the 
church  of  Lambeth  (in  which  parifh  (he  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  her  life, 
and  gave  up  her  laid  breath)  a faire  communion-cup,  to  be  raifed  from  the 
fale  of  her  principal  jewels.  So  that  thefe  ornaments,  (I  give  it  you  in  her 
own  words,  remarks  Mr.  Gataker,  who  preached  the  fermon  at  her  funeral,) 
that  had  adorned  her  while  (lie  lived,  might  adorn  the  church  of  God  when  fhe 
was  dead.’'  Her  hufband,  Dr.  Featley,  ratifying  this  requeft,  a gilt  cup  and 
paten  were  bought,  on  which  is  infcribed, 

Hunc  calicem  facrum  donavit  I Obiit  06f.  29,  1637. 

Joycea.  [ Featley. 

Donum  facravit  Daniel,  D.  D.  redor  Lambethse. 

On  the  cup  are  engraved  the  arms  of  Dr.  Featley,  impaling  thofe  of  his  wife. 

On  the  other  cup  is  infcribed, 

‘‘  This  belongeth  to  the  church  of  Lambeth  in  Surrey,  anno  1639.  In  which 
‘‘  year  there  was  a voluntary  contribution  towards  furnilhing  the  communion-table 
with  this  cup,  and  two  filver  flagons.’* 

The  flate  of  the  Account  of  Edmund  Clay,  churchwarden,  was  as  under  : 
Receipts  by  voluntary  contributions  from  divers  perfons ; and  in  the  lift  arc 


ihefe  names  : 

J. 

s. 

d. 

1. 

s. 

d. 

Sir  Edward  Peyton, 

2 

0 

0 

Mr.  John  Goade,  - 0 

10 

0 

Sir  George  Chute, 

I 

2 

0 

Mrs.  Gouge,  - 0 

10 

6 

The  lady  Paule, 

I 

0 

0 

Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  - 0 

10 

0 

The  Lady  Salifbury, 

I 

0 

0 

Mr.  Henry  Smith,  - 0 

5 

0 

Mr.  William  Sherman,  - 

I 

0 

0 

Mr.  Henry  White,  - 0 

10 

0 

Sir  Edm.  Morgan, 

I 

0 

0 

Jon.  Scaldwell,  - 0 

5 

0 

Mr.  William  &ker. 

I 

0 

0 

Mr.  Abraham  Shipman,  0 

6 

8 

Mr.  Henry  Elfin, 

I 

0 

0 

Mrs.  Emerfon,  - 0 

2 

0 

Dr.  Clarke, 

I 

0 

0 

Mr.  Wormall,  - 0 

10 

0 

Mr.  Thomas  Woodward, 

1 

0 

0 

Mr.  Befton,  - 0 

10 

0 

Mr.  Thomas  Smith, 

I 

0 

0 

John  Tredelkin,  - 0 

2 

6 

Mr.  John  Learner, 

1 

0 

0 

Received  for  the  old 'commu- 

The lady  Roper, 

0 

5 

0 

nion  cup,  .1 8 oz.  and  6 pwts. 

Thomas  Peterfon, 

0 

10 

0 

at  5s.  2d.  oz.  - 4 

14 

6 

Sum  total,  received,  35I.  3s.  od. 


1637.  Text,  A(fds  vii.  59,  tide,  St.  Steven’s  laft  Will  and  Teflament,  p,  30.  See  alfo, 
in  Hift.  of  Parifli,  App.  p.163,  an  account  of  Mrs,  Featley. 

2 Pay- 
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Payments  : 

For  our  new  communion  guilt  cup,  weighing  29  oz.  8 pwts 
8s.  the  ounce,  - 
Item,  for  graving  the  cup  and  Ropes, 

Item,  for  the  cafe  of  the  cup,  - - - 

Item,  given  to  the  lord  of  Canterbury’s  men,  when  his  grace  did 
confecrate  the  plate  * 

Item,  for  diverfe  tymes  going  by  water  to  the  goldfmith. 

Item,  for  weighinge  the  two  flagons,  and  goinge  by  water, 

Item,  for  the  two  flagons,  weighinge  72  oz.  at  ;s.  the  oz.  and  2 
Item,  for  goinge  feveral  times  to  Goidfmlths’  Hall, 

Item,  lofl  by  light  gould,  - - - 


Reft  in  Mr.  Clay’s  hands  on  this  account, 


at 

1. 

s. 

d. 

- 

1 1 

15 

3 

0 

I 

6 

0 

7 

6 

id 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

n 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

s. 

18 

6 

0 

0 

I 

6 

0 

7 

0 

32 

4 

3 

The  flagons  feem  to  have  been  difpofed  of  in  1643,  there  being  in  the  receipts  of 
that  year  this  item  ; 

For  the  parifli  plate,  weighing  72  oz.  at  4s.  9d.  the  oz,  fold. 

And  in  the  payments  of  the  fan\e  year  are  thefe  items : 

By  vertue  of  a warrant  from  my  lord  general,  for  bedding  for  I.  s.  d. 

the  foldiers  lent  to  Kingflone,  - - - 8146 

For  a ildn  of  parchment,  and  writing  the  covenant,  - 016 


The  flagons  now  ufed,  as  the  infcriptioos  fhew,  were  bought  at  the  charge 
of  the  parifliioncrs  in  1664  And  on  a fllver  plate  for  colledling  the  ofl'erings  is 
infcribed  ex  dono  A,  B.  St.  Mary,  Lambeth.  The  benefadrefs  was  hlrs.  Ann  Barf* 
ton,  to  whole  memory  there  is  a monument  in  the  chancel  T* 

Preaching  having  been  fo  uivfreqiient  in  parochial  churches,  before  the  i6th 
century,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  much  expence  would  be  incuired  in  the 
flrudure  of  a pulpit ; but,  confldering  the  fltuatioa  of  Lambeth  church,  it  is  fome- 
what  ftrange,  that  in  1522,  when  it  was  judged  expedient  to  have  a new  pulpit, 
the  old  one  fliould  not  be  worth  more  than  eight  pence  4.  The  contributions 
towards  making  of  anew  pulpit  were  flift  by  mafter  Parfen,  3s.  4d.;  by  Marrie 
Knighte,  is.  8d.  ^ William  Eiyott,  is.;  Sir  William  Argali  (the  curate),  4!.; 

* A.  1639.  Paid  to  the  lord  bifuop  of  Winton’s  chapel  clerk,  at  the  confecrating  a piece  of 
plate,  2S.  6d. 

t Hiilory  of  Paridi,  App.  p.  46. 

J Received  cf  John  Borovre  for  the  old  pulpytt,  viiid.  Churchwarden’s  Account.  There  was 
a paiTage  of  coiDaiunicaticn  between  the  hde  ailes,  not  far  from  the  ileps  leading  up  into  the 
chaiicell.  A.  1637.  Received  for  a child  of  Df.  Clarke’s  buried  in  the  crofs  aile  above  the  pal- 
pit,  the  child’s  bell,  and  no  clothe,  10  s. 


lady 


£■68 
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lady  Wyliiams,  4Ct.  ; and  for  the  workmaniliip  was  paid,  20s.  This  pulpit  was 
in  ofe  till  161  when  archbifliop  Abbot,  of  his  own  coifs  and  charges,  gave 
another  that  coft  15I.  It  was  placed'  againil  the  fouth-eall  pillar  of  the  nave. 
For,  when  Dr,  Featley  v;as  charged  with  bowing  towards  the  eail  end  of  the 
chanced,  his  anfwer  was,  if  they  meane  thereby  bowing  towards  the  comiminion- 
“ table,  at  comndng  into  the  church,  and  going  our,  though  iome  men  of  good 
“ account  in  the  church  both  approve  and  ufe  if,  yet  neither  I,  nor  my  curate, 
ever  do  fo.  But  true  it  is,  that  as  my  pew  is  made,  I kneele  towards  the  eail, 
as  in  the  pulpit  I doe  towards  the  norths  and  at  the  communion -table  towards  the 
fouth,  but  without  any  manner  of  fupeiTiition.  Soime  way  I muil  boW  ; and  I 
underhand  not  but  that  it  is  lawful  to  bow  or  kneel  towards  the  eail,  after  the 
manner  of  all  Chrlilians  in  the  primitive  church,  as  well  as  towards  the  wefl, 
‘‘  after  the  manner  of  the  Jewes,  fo  it  be  not  done  with  any  opinion  of  holineffe, 
or  devotion,  to  any  part  of  the  Heaven  ; but  in  honour  to  him  who  made  Heaven 
and  Earth 

To  thefe  pulpits  were  affixed  a frame  for  an  hour-glafs,  as  appears  by  thefe 
charges  in  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts. 

A.  1579.  Payd  to  Yorke  for  the  frame  in  v;hich  the  hower  1.  s.  d. 

flandetli,  - - - - - - 014 

A.  1615.  Payd  for  an  iron  for  the  hour-glafs,  - - 068 

In  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts  of  St.  Helen’s,  Abingdon,  4c! . is  charged  in 
1599  for  an  hour-glafs  for  the  pulpit;  and  profelTor  Ward  obferved  its  being  the 
firll  inftance  he  had  met  with.  That  in  Lambeth  church  is  only  twenty  years 
earlier;  nor,  for  a reafon  juft  affigned,  is  it  likely  that  hoiir-glaffes  were  ufed  for 
the  fame  purpofe  before  the  Reformation  ■f*.  Some  have  imagined  that  the  antient 
fathers  preached,  as  the  old  Greek  and  Roman  orators  declaimed,  by  an  hour-glafs; 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the  fermons  of  feveral  of  them  were 
not  of  this  length  ; and  it  is  particularly  faid,  that  there  are  many  fermons  in  St. 
Auftin’s  tench  volume,  which  a man  might  deliver  with  diftimftnefs  and  propriety 
in  eight  minutes,  and  fome  in  almoft  half  that  time  :}:.  If  d:  judgement  may  be 
formed  from  Dr.  Featley’s  Clavis  Myftica,  the  running  of  the  fand  one  hour  w^as 
not  in  general  fufficient  for  a Tingle  turn  of  his  my  (lie  key.  But  he  had  the  rnor- 
tiftcation  of  obferving,  that  even  when  in  St.  Mary’s  pulpit  in  Oxford,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  piety,  learning,  and  ingenuity,  difplayed  in  his  fermon,  embellifhed 
likewife  with  quaint  and  nearly  lufficrous  conceits,  adapted  to  excite  curiofity, 
he  was  not  able  to  command  the  attention  of  his  audience  for  fo  long  a period  : 
and  in  his  Adc  Sermon,  July  12,  1613,  he  indire£Hy  reproved  them  for  not  liften- 
ing  to  him.  The  text  was  2 Sam.  vii.  2 ; the  fubjedl,  the  ark  between  the  curtains ; 
and  this  is  the  paragraph  alluded  to : “ Thus  I might  enlarge  and  fpread  my  me- 
ditations  to  the  full  length  of  the  curtaines  in  my  text ; but,  becaufe  I fee  the 

* Spongia,  p;  9, 
t Archasolog.  vol.  I.  p.  16,  22. 

i Bingham’s  Antiquities  of  the  ChrifUan  church,  book  XIV.  chap.  IV.  §21. 

Time 
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Time  will  outflrip  mee,  if  I make  not  the  more  hade^  and  becaufe  I fee  many 

compoftng  themfihes  to  their  rejl^  and  fome  faji  already,  I will  begin  to  drazu  the 
**  curtaines,  and  Ibut  up  all  that  has  been  delivered  with  a briefe  application  to 

ourfelves  Unlefs,  however,  the  do6Ior  was  rapid  in  his  delivery,  his  brief 
application  mud  have  laded  half  an  hour. 

Concerning  the  prefent  pulpit  in  Lambeth  church  there  is  this  entry  in  the.vedry 
minutes;  June  14,  1698,  whereas  Mr.  Raphe  Snowe,  treafurer  to  the  archbidiop 
of  Canterbury,  obferving  the  pulpit  to  be  old,  and  to  dand  at  prefent  inconveniently, 
hath  given  a new  pulpit,  reading  dcfk,  and  clerk's  pew,  to  be  fixed  in  a more 
convenient  place;  it  is  this  day  ordered  in  vedry,  that  the  new  pulpit,  &c.  be 
placed  againd  the  pillar  joyning  to  the  chancel  on  the  fouth  fide  ; and  that,  to 
make  room  for  them,  the  feats  which  are  there  at  prefent  may  be  taken  away  fo 
far  as  there  fhall  be  occafion 

This  pulpit,  and  the  defks,  are  very  lately  removed  into  the  chancel. 

Before  the  Reformation  there  were  but  few  fixed  feats  in  any  of  our  parochial 
churches.  At  Lambeth,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  there  were,  however, 
fo  many  pews  as  to  make  it  expedient  to  didinguifh  by  labels  to  whom  they  were 
allotted 

Concerning  the  pews  there  are  many  entries  in  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts, 
from  which  the  following  extrads  are  copied. 

A.  1564.  Mem.  At  a vedry  called  within  the  parifli  of  Lamhith,  the  fecond 
daye  of  January,  A.  viL.  regne  Elizabeth,  wherein  it  was  agreed,  by  the  fame 
vedrie,  for  the  fefTment  of  feates  and  pewes,  in  the  church,  as  followeth,  toward 
the  reparation  of  the  churche. 

John  Hamond,  James  Marler,  William  Tegge,  churchwardens. 

Fird,  we  do  agree,  that  all  fuch  gentlemen,  or  others,  as  fhall  be  placed  in  Sir 
John  a Lee’s  chapell,  fhall  paye  quarterlie,  towards  the  reparation  of  the  churche, 
every  of  them  for  them  and  their  wyves,  xii  d. 

Item,  we  do  agree,  that  all  fuch  gentlemen  as  fhall  be  placed  in  the  chappell, 
called  the  dutchefs  of  Norfolk’s  chappell,  fhall  paye  quarterlie  to  the  reparations 


of  the  churche,  every  of  them,  xiid. 

Thefe  fomes  over  and  befydes  the  clarke’s  wages. 

d.  d. 

Mr.  Mote,  quarterlie,  above  dark’s  Daniel  Cranmer,  - - - ii. 

wages,  - iiii.  John  Hammond,  - - - ii. 

Mr.  Baker,  quarterlie,  - - ii.  James  Marter,  - - - ii. 

Thomas  Byfaker,  - _ - ii.  William- Tegge,  - - « n, 

Mr.  Allen,  dark  of  my  L’s  kitchen,  ii.  8cc.  &c. 


* Clavis  Myftica,  p.  578. 

t A.  1698,  Nov.  25.  Paid  for  the  pulpit  doth  and  cufliion,  61.  i8s.  od.  May  22.  Received 
of  Mr.  Earl  for  the  pulpit,  los. 

% Paid  for  a Ikin  of  parchment  to  wryte  men’s  names  upon  the  pewes,  4d, 

M m 


All 
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All  other  inhabiters  within  the  parifti  of  Lamhith  that  will  fitt  in  any  peeves 
within  the  churche  of  Lamhith,  (hall  paic  quarterlie  for  their  feates  id»  belides  the 
dark’s  wages. 

Item,  that  the  pladng  and  difplacing  of  the  parilhioners,  (hall  be  always  at  the 
order  and  difcretion  of  the  churchwardens. 

The  names  of  the  parilhioners  at  the  fame  veftry  confenting  and  agreeing  to  this 
order,  be  thefe  that  hereafter  followe  : 

Mr.  Parfon,  dodor  Porye,  Mr.  Bale  ley,  Mr.  Northey,  Mr.  Mote,  8cc. 

There  were  a confiderable  number  who  fubfcribed  two  pence  a quarter*,  but 
not  any  notice  is  taken  of  thofe  who  were  willing  to  pay  a fliilling  for  feats  in  the 
(ide  chapels.  Such  as  gave  a preference  to  Sir  Joan  a Lee’s,  mud  have  been  bialTed 
by  an  inclination  to  a higher  feat  in  the  fynagogue ; for,  as  the  pulpit  was  then 
placed,  the  preacher  mud  have  been  indldindtly  heard  in  that  chapel. 

A.  1573.  Paid  for  a fotc  dole  in  Mr.  Framton’s  pewe,  8d, 

A.  1574.  Paid  to  a joyner  for  ii.  new  pewes  on  the  north  fide  of  the  church,  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  eyle,  and  for  ii  feats  for  the  clerke  and  the  (kolers  to  fit 
and  faye  farvyfe  in,  il.  4s.  8d. 

A.  1581,  Feb.  18.  Memorand.  It  was  agreed  by  the  confent  of  the  parfon 
and  parilhioners,  that  the  churchw'ardens  for  the  yere  beinge  by  the  confent  of 
the  parfon  then  fliall  place  the  parilhioners  in  their  pues,  according  as  it  hath 
been  heretofore  ufed,  as  well  in  all  places  of  the  body  of  the  churche,  as  of  the 
chappels 

A.  1582.  Paid  to  Henry  Findon  for  one  daye’s  work  in  cutting  down  the  par- 
tition between  the  church  and  the  chancel  ‘f*,  and  making  new  fetes,  is.  2d. 

A.  1584.  Paid  for  removing  the  curate’s  pew,  and  mending  the  clerk’s  feat,  6d. 

A.  1608.  Paid  to  the  joyner  for  fetting  up  a feat  in  the  fouth  quier,  for  the 
cafe  of  women  that  come  to  be  churched  7s.  lod. 

A.  1615.  Paid  the  carpenter  for  26  fingle  feats,  in  the  middle  row  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  church,  26I.  os.  od. 

4 new  feats  above  the  pulpit,  next  the  chancel,  for  mending  6 feats  for  making 
the  church-porch  doors,  and  for  the  frames  for  the  buckets,  14I.  is.  6d. 

As  mentioned  in  the  table  of  benefaftions  ||,  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parilh,  as  alfo  of  the  landholders  and  others,  towards  repayr- 

170^,  Nov.  8.  The  placing  of  parilhioners  in  the  pews  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  church*^ 
wardens.  Veftry  Book. 

f And  yet  in  the  Churchwardens*  Accounts,  in  161-5,  is  this  item.  To  Richard  Yevans,  carver, 
for  work  done  about  the  fercens  betwixt  the  church  and  chancel,  il.  iis.  od. 

X Then  follows  this  item  to  Henry  Findon  for  cutting  down  the  munions  in  the  church  is* 

§ By  flat.  2 and  3 Edward  VI.  The  woman  ftyall  come  into  the  churche,  and  there  (hall 
kncle  down  in  fome  convenient  place  nigh  unto  ^ the  place  where  the  table  (landeth  5 and  the 
priefl  (landing  by  her  fhall  faye  thefe  words,  &c. 

d Hifiory  of  Parilli,  p.  38. 


ing 


* The  fuier  doort,  x Edward  VI, 
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ing  and  beautifying  of  the  church,  amounted  to  106I.  5s.  6d.  and  the  difburfc- 
ments  to  106I.  4s.  gd. 

The  following  perfons  were  contributors. 


1. 

s. 

d. 

1. 

s< 

d. 

The  lord  Caron, 

10 

0 

0 

Zacharle,  wife  of  James  In- 

Sir  Thomas  Hunt,  knt. 

2 

0 

0 

gelly,  - - s 

0 

0 

Sir  George  Paule, 

2 

0 

0 

Mr.  Nicholas  Knight,  - i 

10 

0 

Mr.  Auditor  Gofton, 

3 

6 

8 

Mr.  Chriftopher  Woodward,  i 

10 

0 

Mr.  Robert  Bennett, 

2 

0 

0 

Mr.  Do(ftor  Dove,  - 0 

10 

0 

Mr.  Edward  Ap  John, 

2 

0 

0 

John  Scott,  - - 0 

10 

0 

Mr.  Richard  Barnefley, 

2 

0 

0 

Peter  Marlowe,  - 0 

3 

4 

Mr.  James  Holloway, 

2 

0 

0 

Mr.  Slaney,  - - 0 

2 

6 

Mr.  Garrett  Van  Lee, 

2 

0 

0 

Mr.  John  Stock,  - 0 

13 

4 

Mr.  John  Scudamore, 

10 

0 

0 

Mr.  John  Goffe,  - 0 

6 

0 

Mrs.  Jane  Vaux,  - i 

0 

0 

1. 

s. 

d. 

Sir  William  Fofter,  knt.(de- 

1. 

s. 

d. 

5 

0 

0 

ceafed) 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Mr.  William  Suthes, 

I 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Ladie  Hunt, 

0 

10 

0 

12 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sir  Francis  Gofton, 

2 

0 

0 

36  7 8 
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A.  1619.  ^ farther  account  made  by  Henry  Barnes,  Edward  Carpenter,  and 

Chriftopher  Butler,  of  the  voluntaric  contribution  by  them  received  towards  finilh- 
ing  the  feats  in  the  church,  and  the  difburfements  for  the  fame.  Among  the  con- 
tributors were. 

The  lords  grace  of  Canter- 
bury, 

Sir  Robert  Hatton,  knt. 

Sir  Gilfoixi  Slingfbie,  knt. 

Mr.  Roger  Jeflbn, 

The  lord  Ridgewaye, 

Sum  total  received,  - 

Payments  to  Robert  Richardfon,  joyner,  in  full. 

Payments  to  William  Johnfon,  carpenter,  for  9 double 
feats  in  the  middle  row,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
church,  and  the  curate’s  and  dark’s  feat. 

So  that  the  parilh  is  indebted  to  the  churchwardens  on 

this  account,  - - - - - - 2138 

A.  1615.  The  gallery  in  the  north  aile  was  built  this  year  by  Mr.  Roger  Jeflbn, 
of  South  Lambeth,  at  his  own  coils  and  charges,  amounting  to  55I*  . 

A.  1699,  Dec.  26.  The  gallery  at  the  weft  end  of  the  nave,  or  middle  aile, 
was  built  by  fubfeription,  and  the  feats  therein  affigned  to  the  fubferibers  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fums  contributed. 

Subferibers  of  five  guineas  in  the  firft  or  front  row, 

Subferibers  of  three  guineas  in  the  fecond. 


22 


o 58  16  8 


* Hiftory  of  the  Parifh,  p,  28,  39. 

Mm  2 
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Subfcribers  of  two  guineas  in  the  third. 

Siibfcribers  of  thirty  (hillings  in  the  fourth. 

Subfcriptions  of  one  guinea  in  the  fifth. 

A.  1704,  May  10.  Ordered  in  veftry,  that  the  old  gallery  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  church  be  pulled  down,  and  a new  one  ere^ied,  (by  a four  quarters  rate, 
June  18).  The  licence  of  the  ordinary  for  this  work  June  1 5.  Received  of  Mr. 
Fottinger  for  the  old  gallery,  5I.  os.  od. 

1708,  June  7.  Order  of  veftry  for  building  a gallery  on  the  fouih  fide  of  the 
church  toward  which,  Ralph  Snowe,  Efq.  bequeathed  by  will  lool.  and  the 
money  received  by  fubferiptions  this  year  amounted  to  681. 

June  30.  Paid  Mr.  Lee  for  a licence  to  build  the  gallery,  5I.  19s.  od. 

1721,  Dec.  13.  Ordered  in  veftry,  that  porcals  be  made  to  the  church  doors 
within  the  church ; and  the  conftables  pew  be  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the 
churchwardens  and  overfeers. 

Galleries  have  been  lately  eredted  in  the  fide  chapels. 

In  the  gallery  over  the  entrance  into  the  chancel,  which  was  more  commonly  called 
the  rood  loft,  there  was  often  an  organ.  The  Churchwardens’  accounts  of  Lam- 
beth notice  one  in  this  church  ; e,  g.  1.  s.  d. 

A.  1517.  Paid  {In  primis)  to  Sir  Wylliam  Argali  for  the  organs,  0 10  o 
A.  1565.  Received  for  an  old  paire  of  organs,  ' - i 10  o 

A.  1568.  Paid  to  father  Howe  for  his  fee  for  keeping  the  organs 

one  yere,  - - - - - - -010 

And  there  are  the  following  entries  relating  to  Tinging  men  and  mufic  books,  and 
to  proceftions  to  St.  Mary  Overe’s  church. 

I and  2,  3 and  4,  of  Philip  ^nd  Mary,  paid  to  fix  fynging  men  on 
Trinite  Sonday  evyn,  - - - 

Payd  to  the  clerk  of  Sent  Mare  Overes,  _ _ . 

Payd  to  John  Spryngwell,  fmythe,  for  fynging  with  the  proceftion 
that  day,  ^ - 

Payd  for  five  procefTionals  to  fyngein  the  queer,  at  2s.  3d.  apiece 
Payd  for  a nantifoner  of  parchment  to  fyng  on, 

Payd  for  iii  gray  els  of  parchment,  and  one  grayl  of  paper  to  fyng, in 
the  queer,  - - - - - 

Payd  for  ii  ymnalls  to  fyng  in  the  queer, 

Payd  for  a nantefoner  J of  parchment  and  a venitc  book, 

Payd  to  Edward  Smythe,  fyngynge  man,  for  his  quarters  wages, 
dew  at  Mychelmas,  the  yere  aforefaid,  - - - 

Payd  to  the  clerk  of  St.  Mary  Overes,  - - « 

* Hiftory  cf  Parifli,  p.  28. 

+ It  is  mentioned  that  the  queen  was  at  Lambeth  Church,  Sept,  19. 

I Sic— Sic— 
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s. 

2 

2 

o 


d. 

6 

6 

6. 

o 


Payd  to  women  that  made  garlands,  - - -003 

Payd  to  vii  fynginge  men  on  Trenite  Sondeye  even,  goying  with 

our  proceflion  to  St.  Mary  Overes,  - - - -0410 

Payd  to  the  clarke  of  St.  Mare  Overes,  - - - 008 

Payd  to  the  waytes  of  London  for  coming  home  with  our  procelllon 

from  St.  George’s  church,  - - - 020 

There  are  in  the  accounts  of  former  years  charges  refpeftlng  the  proceflioE 
to  the  church  of  Sr.  Mary  Overy ; e,  g» 

A.  1517.  Payd  at  Sr.  Mare  Overe’s  for  the  Trentj^d, 

A.  1518.  Payd  for  the  fmoke  mony  at  Saynt  Mare  Overe's, 

Item,  for  garlands  and  drynke  for  the  chyldren  on  Trenyte  Even, 

Item,  for  iiii  onlTys  of  ganefyng  rebonds,  at  ixd.  the  ounce, 

A.  1519.  Item,  to  my  lord  of  Wynchefter  hys  ferybe  at  Sent 

Mary  Overes,  for  the  fmoke  mony,  - - - 026 

A.  1520.  The  fame  entry,  - - - - 026 

A.  1 522.  For  fmoyke  mony  to  the  ordinary e,  - -026 

Proceffions  about  Whitfuncide  to  the  cathedral,  as  being  the  Mother  Church 
of  the  diocefe,  were  required  from  the  inhabitants  of  every  parilh,  except  where 
the  diocefe  was  fuch  as  to  render  it  extremely  inconvenient.  From  this  circum- 
Ranee  the  attendance  of  the  parilhioners  of  Lambeth  at  WincheRer  was  mofl 
probably  difpenfed  with ; it  was,  however,  expefled  of  them  to  pay  this  homage 
at  St.  Mary  Overy’s,  the  principal  church  of  the  deanry  within  which  diflridt 
Lambeth  is  fituated,  and  near  which  church  the  bilhop  of  Winchefter  had  a 
manor  houfe.  Trinity  Evening  was  the  cuftomary  time,  and  the  proceflion  was  made- 
with  garlands,  dreamers,  and  mufic.  It  is  frequently  noticed  in  the  Churchwardens* 
Accounts  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  of  Philip  and  Mary;  but  the  praRice 
was  difeontinued  during  the  intermediate  reign.  On  thefe  occafions  the  bilhop 
of  the  diocefe  claimed  a fee,  called  in  fome  places  a cathedralicum,  in  others  a 
pentccoftal,  and  in  others  a fmoke  penny.  Smoke  money  is  the  common  term  in 
the  Lambeth  books;  but  it  is  once  Ilyled  the  Trentyd. 

As  mentioned  in  a former  page,  the  rood  loft  was  taken  down  in  1570  ; where 
the  organ  was  afterwards  placed ; and  how  long  the  organ  then  in  ule  fubfiRed  L 
have  no  memorandum.  The  prefent  organ  was  erefled  in  the  beginning  of  this, 
century^ 
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TRANSCRIPTS  RELATIVE  TO  BELLS,  CLOCKS,  AND  THE  VESTRY 

ROOM. 

1.  s.  d. 

030 


2 

o 

o 

2 

2 

IS 

6 


A.  1515*  Paid  for  the  making  of  a bell  clapper, 

A.  1518.  Payd  to  the  yeman  amyner  for  defaults  of  the  rynging  of 
the  bells  at  the  kyng’s  comyng,  - - - - 

A.  1554-1557^  Payd  to  the  ryngers  on  Corpus  Chrifte  day, 

A.  1572.  Payd  to  Gyles  for  keeping  of  the  bells  one  quarter  to 
Chriftmaffe, 

A.  1572.  Payd  to  John  Gyles  for  looking  to  the  bells  one  yere, 

A.  1577.  ^ fainte  bell, 

A.  1579.  Payd  for  making  the  great  clapper  to  a fmithe  in  White 
Chapel,  it  waying  xxxilb.  dim.  at  vid.  the  pounde, 

A.  15B3.  Payd  for  work  about  the  frame  of  the  clock-houfe  and 
clocke,  - - - 

A.  1584,  May  17.  It  was  agreed  at  a vefiry  holden  in  the  prefence  of  Thomas 
Blage,  re^or,  and  John  Skot,  efq.  the  churchwardens,  and  many  other  parilhi- 
oners,  that  there  be  a colleflion  had  amongft  the  parifliioners,  for  the  new  chan- 
ging and  calling  of  the  bells,  and  that  the  money  wanting  thereof  lhall  be  paid  out 
of  the  church  ftocke. 

Then  follows  the  benevolence,  and  among  the  contributors  are  thefe  names : 


Firft,  of  my  lord’s  grace  of 
Canterbury, 

My  lord  Browghe, 

Mr.  Sargent  Fenner, 

Mr.  Skottc, 


1.  s.  d. 

106 
o 10  o 
o 10  o 
050 
In  toto, 


Mr.  Doflor  Gryffen, 

Mr.  Catelbie, 

Peter  Starkey, 

Harrie  Dawfon, 

7I.  3s.  yd. 

Another  benevolence  for  the  fame  purpofe  in  1 584. 

1.  s.  d. 


Mr-  Blagge  the  parfon,  - o 
My  lord  Broughe,  - o 
The  countefs  of  Suffex,  o 
Sir  William  Catelbie,  - o 

Mr.  farjeant  Fenner,  - o 

Mr.  Dr.  Griffene,  - o 

Mr.  Shotte,  • - o 


c 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

6 


Antony  Vaufe, 
Thomas  Folkes, 
Mr.  Adams, 

Mer.  Sondaie, 
Mr.  Dorrat, 

Mr.  Lypefcombe, 


1. 

s. 

d. 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

1. 

s. 

0 

9 

6 

0 

6 

8 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

8 

0 

5 

0 

0 

3 

4 

Sum,  9].  35.  od. 
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Payd  for  the  new  cafHng  of  iiii  bells,  • - 180 

A.  1597.  Received  of  Anthony  Foule  for  the  old  clapper  of  the 

great  bell,  weighinge  561b.  - - - -05 

Payd  to  Anthony  Foule  for  making  the  great  bell  clapper  new,  at 

3d.  a pound,  the  clapper  wayed  60  lb.  - - -15 

A.  1598.  Item,  the  olde  great  belle  that  was  broken  in  the  time 
of  Roger  VVynflo,  Rychard  Shalpe,  and  John  Lucas,  church- 
wardens, in  1598,  did  contein  in  weighte  xiiiilb.  one  quarter, 
and  xxii  lb. 

Item,  the  new  greate  belle  that  now  is  in  the  (lepell  doth  way  xvlb.  1.  s. 
and  half,  and  xxilb. 

Item,  alfo,  for  newe  caflingc,  carrienge,  hangengc,  and  all  other 

charges,  and  he  to  have  xis.  the  hundred,  - - 80 

Item,  it  was  agreed,  that  he  Ihould  have  for  the  overplufhe  of  met- 
tell,  that  he  put  into  the  bell  viiid.  the  pound,  fo  there  was 
put  in  more  than  there  was  in  the  old  bell,  one  hundred  and 

xxxviilb.  - - - - - 412 

Item,  for  one  newe  clapper  for  the  newe  great  bell,  waying  Iviiilb. 

rated  at  vid.  the  pound,  - - - -19 

Item,  for  newe  working  of  the  clapper  of  the  old  great  bell,  - 010 


275 


d. 

o 

o 

o 


d. 


o 


8 

o 

o 


Summa,  14  ii  8 


A.  1 609.  Payd  for  mettal  that  was  put  into  the  great  bell. 

Item,  in  part  for  calling  of  the  great  bell, 

A.  1 61 5.  Paid  to  the  bell-founder  for  calling  the  third  bell, 

A part  of  the  contribution  money,  noticed  at  p.  271  of  thefe  Ad- 
denda, was  towards  the  new-calling  of  two  bells,  the  great 
bell,  and  the  third  bell ; and  the  payment  to  William  Caller,  for 
calling  the  great  bell  or  tenor,  was,  . - - 

A.  1616,  Alfo  the  parilh  is  indebted  for  calling  the  third  bell 
in  parte,  - , 

Payd  to  Philip  Walton  for  taking  down  the  faid  bell  in  161 
A.  1623.  Payd  for  ryngynge  when  the  prince  came  from  Spayne  *, 
A.  1627,  June  7.  To  the  ringers  at  the  command  of  Sir  George 
Paule  • ' 

A.  1630.  Payd  the  ringers  the  day  the  prince  was  borne, 

June  27.  To  the  ringers  when  prince  Charles  was  baptized, 

A*  1633,  Odlober  Payd  for  ryngynge  on  the  duke’s  birth  day. 


3 7^ 

II  00 
400 


It  00 

400 
* 13  4 
0120 

o 4 o 
060 
o a o 
070 


* Paid  for  faggots  for  a boonfyer,  4s. 
•V  Item,  for  a bonfire,  7s.  4d* 
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November  19.  Payd  for  ryngynge  on  the  king’s  birth  day,  - o 
A.  1635.  Payd  to  the  ryngers,  at  the  Palfgrave’s  coming  to  my  lord’s  *,  o 
A,  1645.  Payd  to  the  ryngers  at  regaining  Lechefter  'f',  - o 

A.  1705,  April  10.  Gave  the  ringers  when  the  liege  of  Gibraltar 
was  railed,  the  day  I (viz.  Thomas  Coleman)  was  fworn  in,  o 

A.  172-6,  July  26.  Agreed  (in  veftry)  that  nothing  lhall  be  paid  for 
but  for  the  leveral  days  following,  viz.  March  i,  May  28,  29,  Auguft  i 
ber  20,  30,  November  5,  December  25. 


s.  d. 

8 o 

3 o 

6 o 

15  o 

ringing, 
, Otfto- 


A.  1638.  Payd  for  carrying  the  faint’s  bell  to  be  new  call, 


- o 


A.  1639.  Mr.  John  Clifton  for  calling  the  faint’s  bell 

weighing  681b.  of  old  metal,  at  8d.  the  pound  ; and  adding  to 
it  141b.  of  new  metal,  at  16  d.  the  pound,  " “ 3 

A.  1585.  Agreed  that  Holloway  lhali  have  iiiis.  a yeare  for  oyle, 
for  the  clocke,  and  bells,  and  for  candle  16  the  clocke, 

A.  1586.  Payd  to  Holloway  for  the  whole  yere’s  wages,  and  for 
oyle  and  candle,  - - - - ^ 3 

A.  1595*  To  Lewis  Small  for  kepinge  the  clocke,  and  for  oyle 
and  candle,  - - - • - o 

A,  1596.  It  is  agreed  that  the  parilh  clarke  lhall  keepe  the  clocke 
hereafter  by  himfelf  or  his  deputy. 

A.  1599.  Payd  to  Lewis  Sinalle,  for  keping  the  clocke,  his  wages,  o 
A.  1605.  To  Smalle  for  keping  the  clocke,  - - o 

A.  1632.  Payd  for  a new  clock  for  the  church  - - 5 

A.  1568.  Received  for  the  olde  lede  which  was  left  unRolen  over 

the  vedry,  - - - - - - 3100 

Paide  for  the  charges  of  a newe  chamber  made  over  the  vellry, 
where  the  lede  was  llolen,  confiding  of  various  articles  and  fums. 

Item,  to  one  of  the  kepers  of  Newgate  for  bringing  Father  Stone 
to  be  examyued  before  Mr.  Southcote,  touching  the  leade  llolen 
from  the  vedry,  - - - - -010 

A.  1569.  Paide  the  charges  of  the  fynylhynge  of  the  chamber  over 

the  vedry,  with  the  daires,  &c.  - - - 3410 

A,  1621.  Payd  to  Thomas  Mercer  for  repayringe  the  room  over 

the  vedrie  houfe,  - ’ - - - 184 


o o 

4 o 

4 o 


12  o 
16  o 
o o 


* A.  1641,  February  13.  Paid  towards  a bonfire  at  his  majefiy’s  going  to  Parliament,  is.  6d, 
f Leiccller, 

X Dr.  Featlcy’s  gift  of  a fun -dial  over  the  church  porch  (A.  1625)  is  noticed  in  a table  of  bene- 
fadions. 

The  following  items  occur  in  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts. 

A.  1626.  Payd  to  the  bricklayer  for  paving  the  churche,  and  for  Iluflfe  and  workmanfiiip  in 
placing  Dr-  Featky’s  new  fun  dyal  upon  the  churche,  2I.  13s.  a|d. 

A.  1636.  Payd  to  George  Hollis  for  paynting  work  belonging  to  the  churche  dyal,  61. 

Payd  to  tke  joyner  for  the  frame  of  the  churche  dyal,  il. 
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EXTRAORDINARY  ACTS  AND  OCCURRENCES 
IN  LAMBETH  CHURCH. 

A.  13155  4 kal.  Augufl.  John  de  Rofe,  chancellor,  and  Robert  de  Norton, 
auditor,  to  archbilhop  Walter  de  Raynold,  made  a decree  upon  a difference 
between  Thomas  de  Woldham,  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  and  Robert,  vicar  of  Dart- 
ford,  refpefHng  an  augmentation  of  the  endowment  of  that  vicarage 

A.  1412,  March  6.  The  convocation  which  met  in  the  chapter-houfe  of  St. 
Paul’s,  London,  was  continued  to  Lambeth  church  ; where,  on  Wednefday, 
June  6,  archbifliop  Arundell,  with  the  prelates  and  clergy,  condemned  many 
treatifes  containing  certain  heretical  and  erroneous  conclufions ; and  the  tenors  of 
thofe  which  were  moft  obnoxious,  to  the  number  of  upw'ards  of  three  hundred, 
are  fpecified  in  the  regiffer  of  that  primate  J'*. 

A.  1463,  July  16.  The  whole  convocation  being  afftmbled  In  St.  Paul’s  ca- 
thedral, Simon  Harrifon,  dreffed  in  the  habit  of  a Dominican,  or  preaching  frier, 
was  brought  before  the  archbifhop  (Bouchier)  and  his  brethren.  lie  was,  on  fuf- 
picion,  apprenended  by  the  archbilhop’s  chaplain?:,  whilff  faying  mafs  in  Lambeth 
church  ; and,  on  being  interrogated,  he  confeffed  that  he  had  committed  idolatry, 
by  celebrating  mafs  for  a long  time,  though  he  was  only  an  acolyte.  He  was  de- 
livered into  the  cuflody  of  the  bilhop  of  Winchelter,  to  be  punirtied  ; but  the  fen- 
tence  afterw’ards  paffed  upon  him  is  not  noticed  Kcyfler,  in  his  T ravels,  voL  I.  p.  4 1 4, 
relates  the  cruel  punifliment  of  a clergyman  in  Milan  for  the  fame  offence.  A fcaf- 
fold  being  ereffed  before  the  church  where  the  crime  was  committed,  he  was  fen- 
tenced  firfl  to  read  mafs,  and,  as  foon  as  he  began,  the  firff  leaf  was  torn  out, 

after  which  his  canonical  robes  were  pulled  off.  He  was  then  delivered  over  to 

the  civil  magiffrate  ; by  whofe  order,  the  thumbs,  with  the  fore  and  middle  fill' 
gers  of  both  his  hands,  between  which,  at  the  elevation  he  held  the  hoif,  being 
firff  burnt  to  a coal,  he  was  hanged.  He  had  pleaded  in  vain,  that  the  pope's  bull 
of  his  ordination  was  on  the  road  from  Rome;  and  the  intereff  of  his  relations, 
who  were  perfons  of  (ome  note,  was  to  as  little  purpofe. 

^555*  The  Legatine  Synod  affembled  at  Lambeth  palace  was,  February 
10,  by  monition  from  the  prolocutor,  continued  to  the  next  day,  to  meet  in  Lam- 
beth church,  for  the  purpofe  of  hearing  the  publication  of  the  provincial  conftitu- 
tions  of  cardinal  Pole  §. 

* Rcgiftrum  Roffeiffe  by  Thorpe,  p,  302.  + Wilkins,  Concil.  v©h  III.  p.  338. 

X Ibid.  p.  585.  Ibid.  vol.  IV.  p.  132. 
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THE  CHURCH-YARD. 

In  1623.  The  church-yard  was  enlarged,  and,  in  purfuance  of  an  order  from 
the  EcclefiaHical  Court,  an  alTeflment  made  10  defray  the  charge  of  building  a new 
wall,  and  of  other  needful  repairs.  The  pracHce  at  prefem  is  for  the  parilhioners 
to  agree  to  a rate,  and  to  apply  at  the  eniuing  vifitation  to  have  it  c-  nfinned  ; but 
in  former  days  there  was  a previous  injunction,  by  the  ordinary,  for  the  parilhioners 
and  landowners  to  aiTemble  for  this  purpofe.  The  order  allud.ed  to  runs  thus ; 

“ To  the  parilhioners  and  landholders  of  and  within  the  parilli  of  Lambeth,  in 
Surry  : whereas  it  hath  been  alleaged  before  me,  tba»-  youi  church-yard  is  not 
enough  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  that  therefore,  by  the  advlfe  of  the  moil 
reverend  father  in  God  the  lord  arrhbif -op  of  Canterbury,  }'ou  are  determined  to 
enlarge  the  fame  by  taking  away  the  wall  between  the  high  way  e and  the  church  ; 
as  alfo  the  clock  is  our  of  framiC,  and  other  ornaments  of  your  church  wanting  re- 
parations, all  which  cannot  ordinarily  be  done  without  a general  alTeafment  to  be 
made  in  that  behalf;  1 have  ordered  that  there  fliall  a fcafment  fpeedily  be  made 
for  the  piemifes ; and  that  to  that  purpofe,  upon  the  next  Sunday  at  fervice  time, 
publique  notice  and  warning  given  in  the  faide  churchc  of  Lambeth,  the  pariihioners 
and  others  the  land-holders,  within  the  faid  pariih,  are  to  meet  in  the  faid  church 
the  next  Sunday  after,  to  confult  and  agree  upon,  and  .'dfo  to  make  and  let  downe, 
the  aforefaid  afeafment,  fjgnifying  further,  that  if  they  vdll  not  appeare  at  the 
time  aforefaid,  that  it  will  be  preceded  to  the  making  of  the  faid  a feafmem  in 
their  abfence,  notwithftanding.  Tko.  Ridley.” 


The-  account  of  Mr.  Anthony  Gibfon,  of  moneys  received  by  landfcott,  and 
voltintarie  contributions  for  the  building  of  the  church-yard  wall,  and  other  re- 
pairs of  the  church,  with  dilburfements. 


Sum  total  received, 

- 

- 

68 

4 

0 

Sum  total  of  dilburfements, 

- 

- 

68 

4 

6 

Reds  due  to  Mr.  Gibfon, 

- 

- 

0 

0 - 

6 

Among  the  receipts  are  thefe  ire 

ms : 

1. 

s. 

d. 

]. 

s. 

d. 

From  bis  grace  the  lord  arch- 

Mr.  Suthes, 

0 

10 

0 

bhliop  of  Canterbury,  20 

0 

0 

Mr.  John  Scaldwell, 

Lam- 

Dr.  Pearly,  reclor,  - 0 

10 

0 

beth  Deane, 

- 0 

10 

0 

Lord  Caron,  South  Lambeth,  2 

0 

0 

Sir  Edmund  Bov/yer, 

Lara- 

Sir  George  Paule,  - i 

12 

0 

beth  Deane, 

0 

7 

6 

Sir 
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Sir  Francis  Gofton^  Stock-  For  the  trees  that  were  in 

v/eil,  - - I o o the  clnirch-yard,  - 2 lo  o 

Mr.Chriflopher  Woodwr.rJ,  100  Of  the  Ladie  Hunt,  Lambeth 
Mr.  Willmm  Beefton,  - o 10  o Deane,  - - o 12  o 

, Lambehith  in  com.  Siirr.  1623. 

Mem.  That  this  landfcort  was  granted  unto  the  parifliioners  of  Lambeth,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Ridley,  knt.  ordinary  for  Surry,  for  the  enlarging  the  church-yard, 
and  other  reparations  to  be  done  about  the  churche,  whereu[)on  the  churchwar- 
dens now  beinge,  as  well  with  the  moneys  colledled  by  tlie  Aune  landfcott,  as  alfo 
appeared  by  their  account,  as  alfo  with  a gratuity  of  2q1.  given  by  the  lord 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury  for  that  purpofe,  did  take  downe  the  old  walle  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  church-yard,  and  builded  a new  wall  of  brick  clofe  adjoining  to  the 
common  fewer  or  ditch  there,  fo  as  the  e’me  trees  Banding  upon  the  grounde, 
without  the  old  wall,  were  digged  down  and  fold  by  the  churchwardens,  which 
faid  ground  fo  taken  in  to  be  added  unto  the  church-yard  conteyneth  in  length 
from  ead  to  weft  127  foote  and  a half  of  aftizc,  little  more  or  lefte  ; in  breadth  at 
the  weft  head  thereof,  from  the  newe  walle  to  a mark  or  itake  fet  by  the  church- 
yard fide,  21  foote  of  afiize,  little  more  or  Idle;  and  in  breadth  at  the  eali  head 
thereof,  12  foote  of  aftize,  little  more  or  Idfe. 

blow  foon  this  ground  was  confecrated  is  not  certain  ; the  fees  paid  to  the  bii'hop’s 
officers  are  entered  among  the  difburfements  of  1627  *.  Dr.  Featley  preached 
upon  the  occafion  ; and  it  appears  by  the  firft  paragraph  of  his  iermon,  that  the 
number  of  inhabitants  who  had  died  of  the  plague,  had  rendered  this  new  inclo- 
fure  neceftary.  The  text  was  A61s  vii.  16  ; the  fubje<^l  Abraham  his  purchafe, 
and  this  the  introductory  paftage  L* 

Upon  the  hearing  of  my  text  read,  I fuppofe  many  look  for  a funerjll  fermon, 
and  have  already  fo  chrijlened  my  future  difeourfe  in  their  preconceits.  For  here 
is  the  carrying  of  the  dead,  and  the  interring,  together  with  a place  for  buriail, 
purebafed  by  Abraham  for  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  But  as  Ifaac  faid  to  his  fa- 
ther  Abraham,  behold  the  fire  and  the  wood,  hut  zvhere  is  the  lambe  for  a burnt 
offering?  fo  they  may  reafon  with  themfehes,  behold  the  bearers,  and  a fe- 
*•  pulchre,  and  the  ground,  but  where  is  the  corpfe  to  be  laid  in  it  ? My  anfwer 
hereunto  muft  be,  a thankfgiving  to  God,  whofe  mercy  hath  altered  the  cafe 
with  us,  becaufe  his  compaffions  fail  not.  It  ftood  lately  with  us,  w'hen  the  zvaies 
“ oj  Sion  mourned,  becaufe  none  walked  in  them ; and  the  gates  of  the  fanSluary  ku 
mented,  becaufe  almofi  none,  fpecially  of  the  better  ranke,  who  left  us  delolate, 
eutred  at  than.  Wee  faw,  with  weeping  eyes  and  bleeding  hearts,  2l  preffe  as 
it  were  of  dead  corpfes ; and  ma.iy  fining  for  a reverfwn  of  a void  roome  in  our 

* Paid  for  confecrating  the  church-yard,  and  for  fees  and  other  duties,  2I.  13s.  gd.  A.  1626. 
Received  of  Sir  George  Panic,  for  llones  left  at  toe  b lildiug  the  church-yard  wail,  6s, 
f Clavis  IMykica,  p.  823, 
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“ doriiinory  ; ])iit  now  (God  be  blefTed)  v/e  have  a place  given  for  biirlall,  and 
‘‘  no  corph's  at  this  preient  to  take  rcall  and  corporall  foffejjion  thereof.  How  be 
“ it,  becaufe  wliat  haih  befallen  us  heretofore,  may  alfo  hertafter,  and  if  death 
“ fliould  (Irike  any  at  this  prefent  without  a zvnt  of  removal f which  cannot  bee  fued 
out  of  any  courts  for  ought  I know,  againji  the  dead,  wee  know  not  where  to 
“ beflow  them  ; wee  could  doe  noe  lefle  in  Chriflian  charity  and  providence,  than 
procure  the  bounds  of  our  Golgotha  to  be  enlarged.  For,  though  other  houfes 
and  tenements  Jland  void  with  us,  the  grave  fftail  never  want  guefts,  nor  the 
“ church-yard  and  vaults  under  ground  tenants  againJI-  their  will.  All  men  and 
v/omen  are  flowers,  and  all  flowers  will  fall,  and  when  they  are  ready  to  fall, 
“ we  (liall  have  flips  (I  feare),  but  too  many  to  plant  this  parcel!  of  ground,  which 
“ we  have  gained  in  by  the  gift  of  the  father  of  this  fichem.'’ 

The  Do(Ttor  concludes  in  the  like  fanciful  (lyle  : 

All  church-yards  by  the  ancients  are  termed  KOIMHTHPIA,  dormitories  ov 
dortories^  wherein  they  lie,  that  Jleep  in  Jefus,  Now  it  is  moft  uncivill  to  prefTe 
“ into,  or  any  way  abufe  the  bed-chamber  of  the  living,  and  much  more  of  the 
dead.  What  are  graves  in  this  dormitory  but  facred  veflries,  wherein  we  lay  up 
“ oui  old  garments  for  a time,  and  after  take  them  out,  and  refume  them  ntw  drejfed 
“ and  trimmed,  and  gloriou/ly  adorned,  and  made  Jhining  and  exceeding  white  as  flnow^ 
“ (fo  as  no  fuller  on  earth  can  white  them).  Thefe  fhining  raiments  God  bellow 
upon  us  all  at  the  lafl,  for  the  merits  of  the  death  and  buriall  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  &c.” 

Concerning  an  intended  acquifition  of  another  piece  of  burial  ground,  and  from 
the  fame  caufe,  there  is  an  order  in  the  veftry  minutes,  1665,  Augufl  29,  “ for 
purchaflng  a leafe  of  certain  tenements,  and  piece  of  ground,  brickwalled 
“ round,  lying  in  or  near  Lambeth  field,  the  ground  to  be  forthwith  ufed  for  a 
burying  place  in  refpefl  of  the  great  necefTities  thereof  in  this  time  of  vifita- 
tion  of  the  plague  and  to  be  hereafter  confecrated,  or  fo  much  thereof  as 

lhall 


* In  the  Churchwardens’ Accounts  a-re  thefe  memoranda  relative  to  the  plague  at  different  years. 
1568,  Received  of  my  lord’s  grace  of  Canterbury  at  fondrie  times,  when  the  1.  s,  d. 

town  was  Infefled  with  the  plague,  - - - - o 10  o 

A.  1578  and  9.  Payd  for  two  books  of  the  order  fet  forth  by  the  quene  for  the 

plague,  - - - - • - - 006 

A.  1579.  Payd  to  the  viewer*  of  the  deade,  - - - 038 

A.  1593.  Payd  for  wrightinge  a booke  of  them  that  were  vifited  with  the  plague,  006 

A.  1624.  Payd  for  a book  of  orders  for  the  fickneffe,  - - 006 

A.  1625.  Payd  for  two  bookes  for  the  faft,  - - - - 016 

A.  1640.  Payd  to  Mr,  Smith  for  bords  for  the  peft  houfe,  and  other  timber,  300 

A.  1641  and  2.  June  5,  to  May.  Mr.  Hinde,  the  fenior  churchwarden,  died 
of  the  plague  this  year,  and  his  accounts  as  churchwarden  could  not  be  found. 

Received  by  half  a years*  aflefTment  allowed  towards  the  vifited  houfes,  *9*9 

A.  1645.  Payd  to  the  bearers  for  carrying  Edward  Burleigh  to  be  buried,  who 
died  of  the  plague,  T “ * “ r 
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fhall  be  hereafter  agreed  upon.”  If  the  leafe  was  purchafed,  there  was  no  fuch 
appropriation  of  the  prermfes.  But  foir.e  years  after  archbilhop  Tenifon  granted 
to  the  parilh  a piece  cf  ground,  which  is  now  ufed  for  a place  or  burial 

In  feveral  pages  of  the  Old  Churchwardens’  Book,  there  are  items  of  rent  re- 
ceived for  two  houfes  in  the  church-yard,  the  donor  of  which  is  not  known.  They 
were  inhabited  by  the  priefls,  who  officiated  at  the  church,  one  of  whom  paid  ten 
ffiillings  a year  for  his  houfe,  and  the  other  five  ffiilling  a year  for  his  chamber; 
and  another  entry  notices  two  pence  paid  by  a woman  for  two  da}S  hire  of  a roorn'i^. 
From  1586  to  1604,  the  curate  refided  in  one  of  thefe  houfes,  which  from  that 
circumitance  was  called  the  curate’s  or  miniiler’s  houfe.  In  1 586,  it  was  agreed 
in  vcflry,  that  Mr.  Hammond  the  curate,  ffiould  pay  xxxvis,  and  viiid.  a year 
for  his  houfe,  during  the  time  he  ffiould  continue  curate;  but,  June  22,  1592, 
the  ve.dry  raifed  the  rent  to  xl  s.  to  his  fucceffor  Sir  Hargrove,  who  was  alfo  to 
iTiayntayne  the  reparations  of  the  houfe.  This  houfe  was  afterwards  occupied 
by  Henry  Gardener  for  feveral  years,  and  when  he  died,  by  his  widow,  till  1623. 
The  clerk  or  fexton  lived  in  the  other  houfe,  and  twenty  ffiillings  was  the  annual 
rent  of  it. 

Thefe  tenements  being,  in  1623,  in  manifeft  decaye  and  dilapidated,  and  there 
being  no  church  dock,  nor  meanes  whereby  the  churchw^ardens  might  repayer  or 
re-edifie  them,  the  pariffiioners  of  veftry  made  a grant  of  them  to  John  Baylie  of 
Lambeth,  Itarchmaker.  They  are  deferibed  as  Handing  between  the  common 


Parilk  Regifler. 


A.  D.  1603  (the  year  of  the  plague).  In  the  fame  months, 

A D.  1624.  In  July,  Augufl:,  September,  and  0£lober, 

A.  D.  1625  (year  of  the  plague).  In  the  fame  months, 

A.  D.  1665  fyear  of  the  plague).  In  Auguft,  September,  OHober,  November; 


A.  D,  1642.  Payd  for  vifited  houfes,  _ . , 

A.  D.  1643.  Payd  to  the  vifited  houfes,  _ - - . 

A.  D.  1579.  Payd  to  the  viewers  of  the  dead, 

A.  D.  1640.  Payd  to  wid  wells  Unit  up  for  fear  of  the  plague, 

Hikory  of  Parifh,  p.  40. 

t A.  1515.  Received  of  Sir  William  Argali  for  a yer’s  rent  due  at  Michaelmas,  xs. 

Of  Sir  Alexfander  Preeft  for  ii.  yers  rent  of  his  chamber  in  the  churche-yerde,  xs.  A.  1520. 
Of  Sir  Robert  Collett  for  a 4uarters  rent  of  on  of  the  howkys  in  the  churche  yarde  at  Mid- 
fummer,  xvd.  A.  1520.  Of  a woman  for  on  of  the  howkys  ;a  the  churche  yerde  for  ii  daya 
hyer,  iid. 


d, 

29. 

■ 

44 1 

- 

93 

* 

48s 

S3* 

I. 

s.  d. 

42 

2 6 

39 

9 4 

0 

3 8 

0 

8 6 

A 
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fewer  ^ and  the  church-yard,  with  a garden  plotr,  and  a backfide  cr  yard,  and  the 
premifes  to  coineyne  in  length  from  ead  to  wed  fiftie  foore  of  adize,  little  more  or 
leffe,  and  from  north  to  fonth  twenty-one  foot  of  afiize,  little  more  or  lede. 
They  were  demifed  upon  thefe  conditions,  that  when  rebuilt  by  Bailie  he 
Ibould  hold  them  for  thirty  one  years  from  Lady-day  1624,  at  the  rate  of  a 
pepper  corn  for  the  hrd  two  yeares,  and  of  three  pounds  a yeare  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term.  He  bnlic  four  tenements;  and  by  a new  agreement  in  1629 
linquiihed  the  original  grant,  accepting  in  lieu  of  it  only  the  houfe  next  the 
waterfide,  for  the  term  of  twenty- five  years,  upon  paying  yearly  a pepper  corn 
rent.  But  in  confideration  of  the  reOgnation,  as  alfo  for  the  payment  of  ten 
fhillings  yearly  f after  twenty-five  years  were  expired)  forever,  it  w^as  further  di- 
pulated,  that  the  parifldoners  fhould  keep  in  good  and  fufficient  repair  the  tomb- 
done  and  monument  lately  ereded  by  John  Baylie,  in  memory  of  Elizabeth  his 
late  wife,  and  her  poPcerity,  and  that  the  ground  under  the  tomb-done  fliould  not 
be  otherwife  ufed,  but  folie  romaine  the  fepulture  for  him  and  his  fucceffors.  The 
monument  is  fixed,  within  the  church,  to  the  fouth  wall  of  the  fouth  aiie,  near 
Leigh’s  chapel,  and  the  infeription  printed  in  the  Hidory  of  the  Parifli  j-.  Ac- 
cording to  the  table  of  benefa£lions,  Baylie  expended  45I.  in  rebuilding  thefe 
houfes  j ; and  in  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts  are  the  following  items  relative  to 
them. 

A.  1624.  Paid  to  Mr.  Adie  for  his  counfell  touching  the  church-  1.  s.  d. 
yardie  and  building  there,  - - - - 0100 

A.  1636.  Paid  for  writing  a certificate  to  my  lord  of  Canterbury 

concerning  Mr.  Baylie’s  houfes,  - - - “ ® 3 9 

which  was  mod  probably  the  attedatioD  in  archbldiop  Laud’s  regider  noticed  by 
Dr.  Ducarel  §. 

Mem.  That  I have  allotted  a little  part  of  the  church-yard  for  George  Den- 
ham, to  inclofe  for  pafTage  from  his  houfe,  paying  therefore  id.  a yere  ; and  this 
to  endure  during  the  pleafure  of  me  and  my  fuccedbrs.  Thomas  Blague. 

Written  Junii  22,  1 592.  (Churchwardens’  Account  Book.) 

A.  1670,  November  lo.  Ordered  that  a brick  wall  of  (even  feet  high  be 
creeled  from  the  north-ead  corner  of  the  chancel  to  my  lord  archbifhop’s  wall,  to 
prevent  all  nuilances.  Vedry  Book. 

* A.  1570.  Payd  for  vi  pieces  o£  tymber  for  a newe  bridge  over  the  dytche  on  the  fouth 
fide  the  churche-yard,  vis.  viii.  Churchwardens*  Accounts. 

t Append,  p.  35. 

X Hift.  of  Par.  p.  37.  The  prefent  rent  of  thefe  houfes  is  23I. 

§ Ibid,  App.  p.  120. 
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MONUMENTAL  INSCRIPTIONS  IN  STEELE’S  PAPERS  WHICH  ARE 
NOT  NOTICED  IN  THE  APPENDIX  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THL 
PARISH. 

The  Chancel. 

Againfi  the  eaft  end  of  the  fouth  wall  is  a fmaii  but  beautiful  monument,  of  va- 
rious coloured  Italian  marble,  being  a tablet  between  two  cantelievers,  which  lup- 
ports  a picht  pediment,  on  whofe  top  Rands  a globe  or  ball,  behind  which  is  raifed 
a pyramid.  The  infer ipdon  faith, 

Near  this  place  lye  buried  two  fens  and  two  daughters  cf  the  right  reverend 
GEORGE  HOOPER,  late  lord  biRop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  ABIGAIL  his 
wife,  daughter  of  RICHARD  GUILFORD,  of  this  place,  gent,  who  all  died  in 
their  infancy.  The  laR  in  the  year  1694. 

This  monument  was  ereRed  to  their  memory  by  ABIGAIL  PROWSE,  the  only 
furviving  child,  widow  of  JOHN  PROWbE,  of  Axbridge,  in  the  county  of  So- 
inerfet,  efq.” 

In  the  bafe  of  the  monument  is  a fhield  bearing  gyronney  of  eight,  OR  and  ER- 
MINE, a caRle  triple  towered  SABLE.  Impaled  with  OR,  a faltire  between  four 
martlets  SABLE 

The  Middle  Isle. 

On  the  floor  lies  a grey  Rone  inferibed  : 

In  memory  of  John  Clayton,  gentleman,  of  this  parifh,  who  departed  this  life 
the  27th  of  AnguR,  1723,  in  the  35th  year  of  his  age. 

At  the  head  of  the  laR,  lies  alfo  a large  Rone,  and  thereon  the  following  in- 
feription  : 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Ewin  Richins,  who  departed  this  life  the  13th  of  No- 
vember, Anno  Doni.  1715.  Aged  40  years. 

At  the  weR  end  of  the  middle  iRe,  adjoining  to  the  cupboard  for  the  bread, 
given  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Oakley  -h,  on  the  eaR  fide,  is  a white  marble  table,  v/itli 
a compafs  cornice  adorned  with  three  flaming  lamps,  and  hath  the  following  in- 
feription  : 

As  in  the  Hifloiy  of  Lambeth  Paridi  Dr.  Diicarel  has  omitted  this  memorial  of  bifliop  Hooper’s 
family,  an  enquiry  was  made  whether  there  was  any  fnch  monument  remaining.  And  the  an- 
fwer  given  was  in  the  negative.  But,  on  being  noticed  by  Mr.  lyfons  in  the  Environs  of  London, 
it  u as  examined,  and  the  defeription  and  infeription  in  Steele’s  papers  found  to  be  correct.  It 
is  however,  placed  fo  high,  that  from  the  floor  all  the  letters  are  not  difcernible. 

4 Hill,  of  Par.  p.  38, 
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Memoria  et  virtutibiis  facrum 
Nicholai  Hookes  Armigeri 
Conditi  in  illo  quern  prope  extruxit  tumulo. 

“ En  hofpes  moriture  virum 
“ Qui 

Snmmam  dubiis  rebus  probitatem, 

“ Sincera  in  Deum  pietate, 

Spedtata  in  utrumque  Caroluin  fide 
“ Eximia  in  omnes  charitate, 

“ Moribus  fuaviffimis, 

“ Et  limatiiTirao  ingenio 

Omnibus  elegantioris  literaturce  ornamentis  exculto 
Mire  adornavit. 

“ Hoc 

‘‘  Pignus  pletatis  monumentum  pofuit 
Johannes  Hookes  fnperftes 
Nepos  fi  quis  alius  moeftifiimus 
“ In  lachrymarum  confortio. 

“ Obiit  7 Nov.  1712.  ^t.  84. 

‘‘  Elizabeiha  conjux  chariffima  obiit  29  Nov.  1691, 

‘‘  Quee  (cum  fratre,  forore  et  multiplici  prole) 

In  eodem  quiefeit  tumulo.’* 

Beneath  is  a fliield  bearing  Argent,  a chevron  between  three  owls.  Azure. 
On  a fcutchion  of  pretence  of  the  laft,  a chevron  inter  three  pheons,  Or,  within  a 
border  Ermine. 

On  the  floor  before  this  monument,  at  the  foot  of  the  gallery  flairs,  lies  a ftone, 
whereon  is  carved  a flower  de  luce  within  a ducal  coronet  on  a torce,  between 
N,  and  H. 

Howard’s  Chapel. 

Under  the  gallery  flairs  is  a white  marble,  inferibed  ; 

Here  lyeth  Joanna  Maria  Wayman,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Wayman,  by  Eve  his 
wife;  borne  the  I2th  of  January,  1618-19  ; died  the  28th  of  April,  1679. 

Near  the  lafl,  on  a large  grey  flone,  is  written ; 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Mr.  Peter  Schrieber,  who  departed  this  life  the  26th  of 
September,  1715,  aged  57  years. 

Church-yard. 

At  the  fouth  fide  of  the  eaft  end  of  the  church-yard  is  an  altar  tomb  of  flone, 
yet  railed  but  a imall  height  from  the  ground,  and  thus  inferibed : 


“ Here 
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Here  lyes  what  remains  of 
Mrs.  Ann  Jefferies. 

Whofe  inaiden  name  was  Heath. 

Ob.  May  1735. 

Once 

Neat  and  yet  genteel,  handfome  and  agreeable, 

Sweet  in  her  manners,  innocent  in  her  life, 

Generous  and  obliging,  fenfible  and  difcreec. 

Now 

Food  for  worms,  and  cloathed 
With  the  deformity  of  the  grave. 

But,  reader,  don’t  think 
Such  worth  fhall  lye  buried  in  oblivion. 

No — be  affured  fhe  (hall  find 

What  (he  ardently  wifh’d  for, 

A happy  immortality. 

What  though  no  coftly  urn  preferves  her  duff. 

Nor  hallowed  walls  fupport  her  marble  bufl, 

There  is — from  whom  her  form  fhall  never  part 
Till  the  laft  pang  fhall  tear  it  from  his  heart.'’ 

I mufl:  not  omit  (concludes  Steel)  that  the  learned  Mr.  Afhmole  faith  his  Worthy 
friend,  Thomas  Sanderfin,  Efq.  died  near  Epfom,  May  19,  and  was  buried  in  this 
church  May  the  24th,  1681.  Afhmole’s  Diary,  p.  64,  and  Par.  Reg. 

Deferiptions  of  Monuments  and  Arms,  from  Steele’s  Papers. 

Middle  Aile. 

Againfl  the  north  w^all,  oppofite  to  the  pulpit,  is  a curious  monument  of  white 
Italian  marble,  with  an  infeription  on  a -table  between  two  pilaflers  that  fupport 
a compafs  pediment  thereon,  in  the  middle  of  an  urn,  from  which  proceed  fef* 
toons  of  flowers  extending  towards  a couple  of  camps.  The  bafe  terminates  on  a 
cherub’s  head,  above  which  is  a fhield  bearing  Gules,  fix  crofs  croflets  fitchee, 
three,  two,  and  one,  Or,  impaling  Ermines,  on  a crofs  quarter  pierced  Argent, 
four  ferdemoulins  Sable.  The  creft,  on  a torce,  a phenix  Azure,  beaked  Or,  fa- 
crificing  itfelf,  proper. 

On  the  fame  wall,  betwixt  two  of  the  arches,  is  a hatchment,  bearing  Sable, 
three  covered  cups,  Argent,  on  a fcutcheon  of  pretence  party  per  Pale  Azure  and 
Vert,  a chevron  between  three  hinds  trippant  Or. 


AlfV 


S«e  Hifl.  of  Parifb,  Appen.  p.  34.  T.  Theobald. 
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Alfo  near  the  organ-loft  hangs  a hatchment  that  bears,  Ermin,  a bend  Verre, 
cottized  Sable  impaled  with  Azure,  a flar  of  fixteen  points,  Or.  The  crefty 
on  a wreath  a ;nount  Vert,  thereon  a hound  fejant.  Or,  collared  Gules. 

South  Aile. 

Againd  the  fouth  wall.  Monument  of  Martha  Eldridge  On  the  cornifn  is 
a fmall  urn ; and  beneath,  on  the  bafe,  are  the  arms  on  a lozenge.  Azure,  a crofs 
formy  fitched,  Or;  on  a chief  of  the  lafl,  three  covered  cups  of  the  firft.  Impaled 
with  Argent,  a crofs  crofsiet  fitchee  Gules,  between  three  martlets  Sable. 

Leigh’s  Chapel. 

Over  the  flair-cafe  of  the  gallery — monument  of  ElamraondJ.  It  is  a neat  mo- 
nument of  white  Italian  marble ; on  the  top  is  a large  urn,  from  which  proceeds  fef- 
toons  of  fruit  and  flowers.  In  the  bafe  is  a fliield,  bearing,  Party  per  pale,  Gules 
end  Azure.  And  Dr.  Thompfon  is  noticed  by  Wood,  A.  O.  vol.  II.  Fafli,  p.  192* 
Gules  and  Azure,  three  demi-lions  paflant  guardant.  Or ; impaling,  Party  per  pale 
indented.  Argent  and  Azure.  The  creft  is,  on  a torce,  a wolf’s  head  erafed,  per 
fefs  indented  Or  and  Aizure.  On  each  fide  the  arms  is  a fmall  fhield  ; the  hrll  bears 
Hammond,  as  before,  impaled  with,  Gules,  a chevron  between  three  owles,  Or. 
The  other  is  Hammond,  impaling  Party  per  pale,  Azure  and  Gules,  a chevron 
countercharged,  inter  three  eagles  diCplayed  Argent. 

Agamfl  the  Eafl  end  of  the  North  wall — monument  of  Reynolds  §.  On  an  open 
compafs  pediment  is  a fliield  bearing  three  coats  pale-ways.  Firfl,  Argent,  a che- 
vron chec^que.  Gules  and  Azure,  between  three  crofs-crofAets  hcched  of  the  lafr. 
The  fecond.  Argent  a crofs  moline,.  Gules,  in  the  firfl  quarter  a torteaux.  The 
third  is.  Argent,  a fefs,  dancette  between  three  rofes  Gules.  The  creft  is,  out  of  a 
crown  murial.  Or,  a demy-hound,  faliant.  Argent,  eared  and  collared  gold, 
w^hereunto  rs  affixed  a chain  of  the  laft^;  under  the  infeription  in  the  bafe  of  the 
monument  is  a beautifnl  grOupeof  three  cherubims  heads. 

Grave-ftone  of  Broughton  ||. — ‘Over  the  infeription  is  a carved  ffiield,  bearing 
thereon  a chevron  between  three  bears  paftant,  within  a border.  The  creft,  on  a 
wreath,  a wolf' palTanr,  different  from  'that  on  the  hatchment,  which  is  a bear. 

At  the  foot  of  Sir  John  Leigh’s  tomb  lies  a fragment  of  black  marble,  on  which 
is  a fhield,  bearing  two  bars  and  a canton,  with  mantling  and  creft,  on  a torce  a 
bird  perching  on  the'  flock  of  a tree,  fefs-ways — imagined  by  Steele  to  have  been 
the  arms  and  creft  of  Woodward 

* Qu.  the  arms  of  James  Plume,  Efq,  of  Vaiix  Hall,  who,  in  1715,  ferved  the  ofTice  of  high 
flieritF  of  Surrey. 

t Hift.  of  Par,  App,  p.  0.  J Ibid,  p,  6i,  § Ibid.  p.  58. 

I Ibid.  p.  57,  Ibid.  p.  56. 


Grave-* 


cr 
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Grave-flone  of  — The  crefl,  on  a mount  Verdant,  Mercury  preparing 

to  fiV : between  two  naked  boys  (the  Celeftial  Sign  Gemini)  fitting  at  his  feet 
proper. 

The  Chancel. 

Grave-flone  of  Thompfon'f'. — On  a fliield  over  the  infcription  is  his  arms,  being 
a fefs  embattled  between  three  falcons  clofe: — Steele  fuppofed  thefe  arms  fhould  be, 
party  per  fefs,  counterchanged. 

Tomb-flone  of  Thomas  Clere  ■];. — On  the  North  fide  of  the  chancel  lies  an  an- 
cient grey  flone  inlaid  with  brafs];  thereon  is  engraved  the  portrait  of  a gentleman 
completely  armed,  as  alfo  a Ihield,  bearing  on  a fefs  three  eaglets  difplayed,  quar- 
tered with  a crofs  moline,  and  a crefcent  for  difference.  By  which  arms,  fays  Steele, 
we  are  affured  that  this  was  the  tomb-flone  of  Thomas  Clere  Efq.  mentioned  in 
Stow’s  Survey,  p.  790. 

To  the  epitaph  on  Thomas  Clere,  by  the  earl  of  Surrey,  Steele  fubjolns  this  note : 
This  epitaph,  though  differing  in  fome  words,  is  feen  in  Camden’s  Remains*,  but 
the  moff  confiderable  difagreement  is  in  the  account  given  of  his  age;  here  v.’c 
find  him  not  twenty-eight  years  old,  whilft  that  in  Camden  makes  him  older  by 
above  tw^enty  years.” 

More  Eaff,  lies  an  ancient  inlaid  done,  on  which  is  feen  the  engraven  effigies  of 
a lady  in  her  mantle  of  effate,  whereon  are  the  arms  and  quarterings  of  Howard, 
viz.  iff,  on  a bend,  between  fix  croffets  fitchee,  un  efcutcheon,  thereon  a demy-lion 
pierced  through  the  mouth  with  an  arrow,  within  a double  treliure  counter-ffowered. 
2dly,  three  lions  paffant  guardant,  in  chief  a file  of  three  points.  3dly,  a lion  ram- 
pant. 4thly,  Checkey  ; impaling,  i.  a chevron  between  three  mullets.  2.  on  a 
chevron  three  ffower-dcrluces.  3.  on  a crofs,  five  cfcallops.  Laffly,  two  lions 
paffant  guardant.  Grave-ffonc  oflady  Katharine  Howard  §. 

In  the  Hiftory  of  the  Pariffi,  x^Vppend.  p.  44.  it  is  mentioned  that  of  the  eight  dif- 
tindt  coats  of  arms  placed  over  the  tomb  of  Dr.  Mompeffon,  the  arms  of  Sir  Noel 
Caron  were,  Sable,-  a bend  Azure,  Semi  of  fieurs  de  lis  Or.  ' Thefe  coats  are-  thus 
emblazoned  by  Steele.  Thofe  on  thb  dexter  fide  are,  iff,  Argent,  on  a bencJ  Azure, 
Semy  of  flower  de  luces,  Or;  2d,  Argent,  a chevron  Sable;  3d,  Arg-enr,  a che- 
vron Gules,  between  three  trefoiles  dipt,  V’’crt;  4th,  Or,  a fahire  Sable.  On  the 
finiffer  fide.  Argent,  a chevron  Gules,  between  three  torteauxes;  2.  Or,  a fefs  em- 
battled Sable;  3.  Checque,  Argent  and  Gules,  a chief  Sable.  The  lad  is  Vert,  but 
the  charge  fo  very  obfcure  I cannot  difcern  what  it  flioiild  be. 

On  the  wed  or  Sir  Noel  Caron’s  trophies  is  a fmall  black  marble  table,  between 
two  piladers  of  alabader;  over  them  is  an  open  pitrht  pediment,  and  on  the  bafe  is 
Iculi  crowned  with  laurel.  The  arms  on  the  fhield  are,-  Sablje^  ^ bend  between  fix 
ees  volant  en  arreau  Argent,  with  a crefcent  for  difference,  impaling  a fefs  between 
three  boars  heads  coupe.  The  cred  on  a torce  is  a cadle  triple-towered,  thereon 

Hift.  of  Par.  App.  p.  59.  f Ibid.  p.  38,  43.  t Ibid.  p.  42,  ^3,  § Ibid,  p,  40. 
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an  armed  arm,  the  hand  holding  a fword.  The  infcription  writ  with  gold,  Szc.  Mo- 
nument of  Beefton*. 

The  coats  of  arms  on  theSkipwith  atchievement,  as  emblazoned  in  theHlflory  of 
the  Parifi-j,  Ap.  p.  47,  48,  do  not  all  correfpond  with  thofe  in  Steele’s  papeis,  who 
thus  deferibes  them.  Firn",  Barry  of  ten,  Argent  and  Gules,  in  chief  a greyhound 
currant  Sable;  fecondly,  quarterly  Sable  and  Or,  a bend  Argent;  thirdly,  Argent,, 
three  bars  Gules,  each  charged  with  five  flower  de  luces  Or ; fourthly,  Argent,, 
two  bars  Gules  within  a border  Sable;  fifthly,  Gules,  two  Tingle  arches  in  chief, 
and  a double  one  in  bafe,  Argent,  fupported  by  as  many  piers,  with  bafes  and  ca- 
pitals Or ; fixthly,  Argent,  a crofs  ingrailed  Gules;  feventhly,  Azure  a lion  ram- 
pant Ermine;  eighthly,  Sable,  three  chefs-rooks,  Argents;  ninthly.  Or,  a chevron 
Gules,  between  three  flower  de  luces  Azure;  tenthly.  Or,  fretty  of  ten  pieces. 
Azure,  on  a canton  Gules,  a crofs  moline  Argent;  eleventhly.  Argent,  a falcon, 
proper,  armed,  jefled  and  belled  Or,  perching  on  the  flock  of  a tree  Vert;  the 
twelfth  is  Sable,  a fefs  between  three  doves  Argent,  beaked  and  meinbred  Gules* 
The  creft  is,  on  a wreath,  portcullis, Gules,  handled,  nailed  and  armed  Or.  On 
each  fide  of  this  fhield  there  are  two  fmall  efcutcheons,  the  firfl  bearing  Skipwithj. 
the  other  with  the  fame  impaled  with  Argent,  three  bars  and  a canton  Gules. 

Atchievement  of  Edith  Doddington  -j-. 

Whereon,  writes  Steele,  is  a lozenge  bearing,  Sable  three  bugle  horns,  Argent, 
ftringed  Gules,  impaling  Argent,  a fefs  florey,  counter  florey  Gules,  between 
three  ravens  proper. 

Howard’s  Chapel. 

Againfl  the  wall  on  the  Eaft  fide  of  the  arch  near  the  chancel  hangs  a fmall  ta- 
ble, having  on  a lorenge,  Azure,  a chevron  between  three  crollets,  Or,  on  a 
chief  Gules,  a lion  paflant  of  the  fecond.  Beneath  are  the  letters  M.  M. 

Above  this  is  the  hatchment  of  John  Robflon  Efq;  the  arms,  Argent,  a cinque- 
foil Azure,  on  a chief  Gules,  a lion  of  England,  quartering.  Or,  a chevron  Gules,, 
and  canton  Ermine. 

The  creft  is  a faulcon’s  head  eraft  proper,  beaked  Or. 

Monument  of  Richard  Marfh.J  — A Ihield,  bearing  on  a bend,  thre^  leopards 
beads. 

Church-Yard. 

Tomb  of  the  family  of  Richards.  § — Above  the  infcription  is  a carved  fhield 
bearing  a chevron  between  three  dolphins  naiant.  Impaling,  a bull  pafTant  inter 
three  fifties  hauriant.  The  creft  is  on  a torce,  a leopard’s  head  jeflant  a flower  deluce. 

Thus  deferibed  by  Steele : a handfome  altar  tomb  of  Portland  ftone,  with  a black 
marble  ledger. 

* Hifl*  of  Par.  App.  p,  45.  f Ibid.  p.  33.  % Ibid.  p.  34,  § Ibid,  p.  74. 
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CHURCHWARDENS*  ACCOUNTS  OF  LAMBETH. 
TOTAL  YEARLY  RECEIPTS,  PAYMENTS,  AND  BALANCES. 

Balances. 


Receipts. 
1.  s.  d 


1516.  

1517.  

1518.  

1519.  

1^20. 

1521. — 


Payments. 

1.  s.  d. 


Ij22. 

"■■■  ■ 95  14  00b. 
1523. — 12  18  lob. 


In  primis  receyved  in  the 
box,  - - - 

In  primis  in  the  box, 

— The  fame, 

— Receyved  of  redy  money 
in  the  box, 

■ in  the  box  of 

rede  money. 


5524.—  9 4 9 


Within  the  box  of  redy  mo- 
ney, with  a broken  grote, 
The  greateR  charge  for  repayrs  of  any  in  th 
book,  amounting  to  26I.  12s.  3d. 

— — — In  galyhalpenys  In  the  box 
with  a broken  grote, 

ion  14  40b.  So  ye  payments  is  more 
than  the  receyts  by 

I a 3 oob.So  there  remay  neth  in  the 
box,  - - - 

Detts  awyng  to  the  churche 
of  the  prefent  accompts. 
Imprimis  of  mayfter  par- 
fon,  vii.  vil.  ob. 

8 14  II  remaynes  in  the  churche 
boxe. 

Item  the  churchwardens  ow 
to  the  fexten  a quarter 
wages  due  at  Mydfomer 
laft  pafl  his.  iiiid.  Item  for 
hole  yeare  wafhyng  iiii  s. 
Item,  to  the  parilhe  clarke 


1. 

s. 

d. 

2 

1 1 

8 

4 

19 

0 

- 12 

4 ob. 

16 

14 

6 

16 

15 

0 

19 

0 

r6 

e 

12 

6 ob. 

' 0 

2 

0 

S 

*9 

10 

0 

15 

I ob; 

9 10 


for 
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Receipts. 

1.  s.  d. 


5525. 

1526. 


ao 

20 


3 

16 


14 

7 ob. 

iS 

7 

2 

1^28. — 14 

0 

1 1 ob. 

II 

10 

J529>—  18 

16 

1 1 ob. 

18 

13 

9 

9 

2 

1 1 

8 

17 

5 

153'- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3532. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

IS33- 

■ ^ 

— 

— — 

1534 

— 

— 

— 

— 

*535- 


Payments.  , 

1.  s.  d. 

for  a quarter  wages  dev^r  at 
Mydfomer,  xvi  s.  viii  d. 

14  6 10  ob. 

1 8 17  7 ob,  And  fo remay nes  in  the  churche 

boxe, 

Dctts  belonging  to  the  churche 
of  Lambythe : Maher  Par- 
fon  owyth  for  pavyng  of 
his  chauncell,  vii  s.  viid  '*. 
Item,  mafter  do£ler  Pertte 
owythe  xi  s.  Item,  the  wyffe 
oF  John  Stanton  owyth  a 
challes  (the  bequefc  of  her 
houfband)  price  liii  s.  iiii  d. 
And  fo  remay neth  in  the  churche 
boxe  dely  vered  to  the  church- 
ward ence  newly  chofen, 
Dely  vered  in  the  churche  boxe, 

, And  fo  remayneth  in  the 
churche  box, 

And  foremaynysin  the  churche 
box, 

Lefte  in  the  cherche  box  all 
thyngs  dyfchargytt. 

There  remayneth  in  the  box, 
There  remayned  in  the  cherche 
box  (with  a gylte  ob.) 

All  there  accounts  made  and 
detts  remayneth  in  the 
cherche  boxe  no  more, 
but  detts  to  receyve  of  the 
executores  of  Peter  Daw- 
fon,  XXXV  s.  viid.  and  of 
Blaketts  wyfe,  5 s, 

All  thyngs  clere  difcharged 
and  accounted  dew  to  the 


Balances. 


1. 


18 


- o 

2 

3 


1 1 
o 


d. 

30b. 
9 ob. 


I ob. 

I 


I ob. 


^ From  this  film  being  mentioned  as  a debt  from  the  parfon  in  the  accounts  of  three  years, 
it  fliould  feem  that  mafter  Ambrofe  Payne  might  has^e  his  doubts  ivherher  he  were  fubjed  to  the 
charge  of  paving  the  chancel. 

churche. 
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Receipts. 

I.  s « d • 

1536 — 


Payments. 

1.  s.  d. 


1537*— 


1338. 

3539- 

1530. 

1 343'—- 


I344-— 


1345- 

1546. 


1548. 


^551 

to 

1354' 


1333 

133'^' 

I537-—  66 


,1* 


for  3 years. 
3 


I Ellz.  0<S. 
3 Eliz.  Od. 


churche,  and  the  fayde  pa- 
ryfliioners  to  the  church- 
wardens, XXV  s. 

All  thyogis  rekenyd  and  acon- 
tyd,  there  remayneth  in 
the  cherch  box, 

The  cherche  howythe  the 
chandelar  for  ii  torchis  and 
xxiii  to  the  fayde  wardene. 
There  remayneth  in  the  boxe, 


Balances. 

!•  s*  d. 


with  a gylte  ob. 

0 

3 

0 

There  remaynthe  in  the  boxe. 

3 

3 

2 ob. 

There  remayneth  in  the  boxe, 
Soe  aile  countes  accounted,  all 
allowance  allowed  ther  re- 

6 

14 

7 ob. 

mayneth  in  the  churche  box. 
All  things  deicharged  well  and 
trewlv,  Vv’e  have  lefte  in 

3 

7 

10 

the  cbcrche  box. 

7 

5 

0 

Lefte  in  the  cherche  box, 

5 

^7 

6 ob. 

Lefte  in  the  cherche  box, 

Ail  thyngs  recknyd,  accounted, 
and  payd,  there  remayneth  in 

6 

0 

0 

the  churche  box, 

All  things  truly  reconed, 

/> 

0 

n 

D 

II 

56 14 


counted,  and  payde,  re- 
mayncth  in  the  churche 
box  in  corrant  raony,  as 
monvgothe  new  at  thisdaye, 
Ocl-.  viii.  all  thyngs  accompt- 
edanddifeharged,  they  leave 
in  the  churche  box. 


90b.  So  remayneth  in  the  churche 
box  of  corante  mone. 


21 


9 9 5 


Account  for  2 years. 
3,  4 Eliz.  Off,  I.  Account  for  i year 


Delyvcrd  in  the  church, box 
of  corante  and  la  -v  ful  mones, 
Ddyvered  in  the  box. 


8 

9 

from 


U 

8 


th( 


Mem.  Payd  for  clenfyng  and  fehoring  the  dyclie  agenil;  the  chnrche-yarch 
brige  goyng  into  the  churche -yarde  to  the  end  cf  the  houie  where  the  fextea  dweiieth,  containing 
by  ciliraation  xii  rods,  at  xii  the  rod. 


4;  D 


2^2 


ADDENDA  TO  THE  HISTORIES  OF 


4,  5 Ellz.  0(51-*  I.  Account  for  I year.  Remeyneth  in  the  churchc  1.  s 

box  in  money, 

Remayned  in  money  in  the 
church  boxe,  with  a gage 
of  vs. 


5,  6 Eliz.  Michf.  Account  for  i year, 


Receipts. 

1.  s*  d.' 

1S65.—  16  I o 

X 566.—  16  II  8 * 

1567. —  17  4 I 

1568.  — 123  7 IX 

1569. —  16  9 6 


1570.—  24  15  3 

Including  for  the 
fale  of  veftments, 
7L  9s.  lod. 


1571 — 16  15  II 
1372.—  18  13  7 


I.  s.  d . 

7 19  lo  Delivered  to  the  neWe  church- 
wardens, and  a gage  of  5s. 
815  4 Remayned  in  the  churche  boxe 
in  redy  money  with  ye  gage, 
7 19  o Remayneth  in  the  churche 
boxe,  and  the  faid  gage, 

18  7 9 Remayneth,  &c.  and  the  faid 

gage, 

10  2 9 Remayneth  due  to  the  churche 
boxe.  In  rede  mony.  And 
vs.  was  lent,  by  Francis  Wil- 
mot  and  John  Bagfliaw,  to 
Richard  Tompfon,  mole 
taker,  deceafed, 

18  4 9 Remayneth  dewe  to  the  churche 
boxe, 

That  is  to  fale,  1.  s*  d.  !•  s.  d. 

In  redie  mony,  - 2 910 

InMr.Ol.St.John^s 

hands,  - --3  74^  6 10  6 
In  Button^s  hands 

tor  rent,  - -0134 

Remaine  in  dett  in  Mr.  Wil- 
moFs  and  Bagthaw’s  hands, 
being  churchwardens  be- 
fore, ------ 

Received  for  a done  of  chryf- 
tall  folde  by  confent  of  the 
parith,  - - - - - 


I ^ 

6 I 


And  fo  in  all,  616  9 

Reds  owing  il.  33*  4d.  m redie 
money,  - - . 


700 

8 3 6 


7 16  2 
7 16  4 

9 5 I 

50a 


619 
6 10  6 


8 8 6 

II  4 2 


^573- 


* The  receipts  are  afterwards  dated  at  only  15I.  15s.  8d, 
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1 s. 

d. 

L 

s. 

d. 

i573‘ 

— 20  19 

5 

9 

12 

5 

1574 

— 22  II 

6 

9 

18 

3 

^575- 

— 28  I 

6 

1 1 

0 

I 

157^-" 

— 28  I 

6 

8 

18 

I 

I577-- 

- 30  8 

1 1 

8 

18 

9 

1377  to  March  i. 

yere  1 

and 

quarter. 

J 

1579*- 

- 33  16 

0 

1 1 

12 

9 

^579-- 

- 34  10 

/y 

18 

14 

60b, 

Dew  to  the  cliarche  boxe, 
Remayneth  to  the  churche 
box  in  redye  money, 
Pvefleth  in  detts  xxs.  in  redye 
money  in  church  box, 
Reheth  in  the  churche  boxe  in 
redye  mony, 

Remayneth  in  tile  churche  boxe 
in  redye  money, 

For  precious  (lones,  iliid. 

Redeth  in  the  churche  boxe 
in  readie  money, 

Reded  in  redye  mony  and 
delivered  to  newe  church- 
wardens. 

This  year’s  account  begins  thus : Firde,  the  fayde  accomptans 
doe  charge  themfelves  to  have  received  of  Dr.  Aubreye  and 
of  Dr.  Clarke,  out  of  Wheler’s  odice,  to  the  ufe  of  the 
churche  of  Lambhithe,  xxi  lb.  xiii.  vii.  and  one  peny 
in  a cloute. 


1 580.-—  23  19  II 


1581. — 38  18  2 


I c82.— 

1583. — 

1 584. 

1585. — 


Balances. 
1.  s.  d. 

7 ^ 


II 


8310  So  redeth  in  redye  money,  and 
delivered  over, 

Richard  Mafon  and  Mericke 
Sondaye  fureties  for  Francis 
Wilmot  to  anfwer  the 
churche  docke. 

9 18  8 So  remains  in  the  churche 

box,  . - - 

Stocke  delivered  to  Francys 
Wilmot. 

Anthony  Vaufe  and  Merick 
Sondey,  fureties. 


12  13 
17  I 

^9  3 

21  10 


5 I 


15 15  70b, 


1819  6 


33 

4 

2 

15 

10 

00b.  So  remayneth. 

17 

14  I ob> 

32 

17 

2 ob. 

12 

17 

5 ob.  So  remayneth. 

19 

19  9 

47 

1 1 

9 

30 

9 So  redeth  in  money. 

16 

16  0 

32 

1 1 

1 ob. 

lO 

17 

8 So  redeth,  - - - 

21 

13  1 1 ob 

41 

17 

5 

4“ 

II 

0 So  refteth  due  to  thefe  ac- 

countants,  iiis.  6d.  ob. 


Of  die  receipts  in  1584,  9I,  3s.  od.  was  by  collefhon  tovvai'ds  new- calling  the  bells. 

Pp  Ro.- 
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15^7' 

1588, 

1589, 

1590, 

I59I- 

1592. 

1593- 

1594- 

1595- 


1596.- 

1597-- 

1598.- 

I599-- 


21  2 6 

22  2 9 

40  16  7 


Receipts. 

Sum.  omnis. 

Payments. 

Mem.  Sum  total  of  charges  for 

Balance. 

1.  s.  d. 

1. 

s. 

d. 

building — xxixlb.  xiis. 

1. 

s. 

d. 

1816  8 

16 

I 

I 

So  refteth  due. 

2 

15 

7 

19  1 1 0 

19 

4 

3 

So  refteth. 

0 

6 

9 

17  5 II 

15 

8 

4 

So  refteth  due. 

I 

17 

7 

i860 

16 

4 

0 

So  refteth  due,  ftock  delivered 

to  Rd.  Dye, 

2 

2 

0 

17  II  II 

13 

5 

10 

So  refteth  due. 

4 

6 

I 

21  13  9 

15 

18 

9 

Remaining  in  the  church  box. 

5 

15 

0 

23  3 10 

22 

12 

s 

Remaineth  in  the  churche 

box,  - - - 

0 

II 

5 

15  4 6 

15 

I 

II 

So  remaineth,  (which  was 

paid  and  fo  even), 

0 

2 

7 

20  12  9 

20 

1 

0 

So  remaineth  xi.  ix.  Mem. 

to  be  allowed  for  twice 

ringing  as  her  Majefty  paft; 

by,  3s.  4d.  So  remaineth. 

0 

8 

5 

14  9 2 

16 

12 

0 

So  remains  due  to  thefe  ac- 

1600. — 

21 

I 

0 

21 

0 

1 60 1 . — 

15 

2 

4 

»7 

4 

1602. — 

8 

10 

17 

14 

1604.— 

30 

18 

3 

34 

17 

22 

8 

16  2 
18  15 
36  6 


comptants, 

3 So  is  due  by  thefe  accompts, 

I So  remayneth, 

I So  remain,  - - - 

Of  the  receipts,  81.  2s.  id. 
were  of  the  parifh  towards 
the  charge  of  the  great  bell, 
and  5I.  6s.  8d.  iiii  years 
rent  before  hand  of  church 
hopes  (or  Pedlars  Acre)  to- 
wards the  fame. 

7 So  remains, 

I So  remaineth  due  to  the  church- 

wardens, 41  s.  9d. 

9 So  remaineth  due  to  the 
churchwardens,  xlvs.  iid. 

o So  is  due  to  the  church-wardens, 

3I.  1 8s.  9d. 

4 A review  of  Skidmore’s  fince 

Sept.  2,  1.  s.  d. 

Receipts,  - 24  7 10 


2 2 10 
4 19 

3 7 

4 10 


He  chargeth  himfelf 

with  paying,  - i6  3 8 


Rc' 


ocoo 
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Receipts.  Payments.  The  church  oweth  1.  s.  d.  Balance. 

him  for  1602,  2 5 ii 

1603,  3189 


1. 

S. 

d. 

1^05. — 

17 

19 

9 

IS  5 

1606. — 

26 

5 

0 

19  13 

1607. — 

20 

II 

0 

20  7 

1608. — 

18 

4 

6 

13  12 

1609.— 

41 

2 

40b. 

46  0 

I ^10.—  29 

12 

0 

24 

19 

1611. — 24 

3 

6 

22 

3 

1612. — 20 

1 1 

^ 1 

Land  fcott,  29 

I 

I 

48 

17 

Old  lead,  4 

I 

2 J 

Sum  omm  33 

13 

9 

1613. — 28 

9 

90b. 

24 

10 

1614. — 25 

II 

I 

25 

14 

1615.—  30 

10 

oob. 

31 

19 

22  8 4 

So  Skidmore  oweth, 

1 — 

4 So  remain,  - 

2 So  remain  with  los.  received 

at  Pratt’s  yard, 

90b.  So  remaineth  ffock  delivered 
to  Mr.  Wefton, 

4 So  due  to  the  churchwardens, 
iiii  1.  xvii  s.  xi  d.  ob. 

Among  the  receipts  are  of  the 
lord  archbifhop,  a volun- 
tary gift,  5I.  of  Sir  Thomas 
Parrie,  voluntary,  13s.  and 
collected  by  landfcott. 

In  the  archbilhop’s  1, 
liberty. 

In  the  prince’s. 

In  the  Lambeth 
Marfh, 

In  Lambeth, 

8 So  remaineth  due  to  the  church. 


1.  s. 

I 19 

O 5 

6 II 


d. 

6 

4 

8 


4 II 


3 10 
Sob, 


1. 

s. 

d. 

3 

TO 

80b. 

5 

12 

30b. 

2 

10 

nob. 

4 

19 

4 

4 12 
2 o 


2 So  remain. 


4 16  7 


lob.So  remain  in  the  churche 

(locke,  - - - 3 19  8 

4 So  the  parllh  is  indebted  to 
churchwardens,  3s.  3d. 

8 So  the  parifli  is  indebted  to 
churchwardens,  1L9s.7d.ob. 

Received  by  voluntary  contributions,  as  alfo  of  the 

holders,  for  repayring  and  beautifying  the  church,  and 
neW;Cahing  of  2 bells. 

P p 2 161 
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Receipts. 

Payments. 

Balance. 

I. 

s. 

cL 

1. 

s. 

d. 

1. 

s. 

d. 

106 

5 

6 

i 06 

6 

9 

So  refls  due  to  churchwardens 

on  this  account,  is.  gd. 

24 

7 

0 

^5 

15 

6 

So  the  pariOi  remaineth  iii' 

debted  to  the  Churchv^^ar- 

den,  il.  8s.  6d. 

Farther  account  of  contribu- 

tions received,  5.^4.  35.  od. 

28 

18 

0 

32 

0 

6 

So  the  parifh  is  indebted  to 

churchwardens,  3I.  2s.  6d. 

1618.™ 

22 

1 2 

9i 

22 

10 

8 

So  remain  in  purfe. 

0 

2 

If 

1619. — 

20 

^ 5‘ 

30b. 

18 

6 

4 

So  remaine  in  flock, 

2 

8 

1 if 

1620. — 

28 

15 

7 

2^5 

7 

8 

So  remaineth  in  flock. 

3 

7 

II 

Contributions  to  the  frame 

about  the  communion  table. 

7I.  6s.  ad. 

1621. — 

20 

7 

1 1 

19 

1 1 

2i 

So  reft  in  flock. 

0 

16 

CO 

1622. — 

12 

n 

64 

12 

15 

ii§ 

So  remainefti  in  flock. 

0 

I 

7 

it.23.— 

26 

17 

6 

27 

0 

6 

Paid  more  than  received,  3s. 

68 

4 

0 

68 

4 

6 

Landfeott  and  contributions 

for  enlarging  the  church- 

3'ard,  W'lrh  difburfemems. 

1624. — 

29 

16 

8 

29 

/ 

Pvcfte  in  flccke. 

0 

12 

II 

1625. — 

65 

0 

0 

64  18 

8 

Reft  in  flocke, 

0 

4 

III 

1626. — 

12 

12 

IC| 

I! 

^5 

10 

So  reft  in  ftock. 

0 

57 

o| 

1:627. — 

43 

1 6 

si 

40 

4 

10 

Reft  in  ftock, 

3 

11 

III 

1628. — 

54 

II 

0 

54 

2 

0 

The  remaynder  given  to  Rob. 

Maybanke,  churchwarden. 

0 

9 

0 

1 628. — 

24 

I 

5 

27 

1 1 

ro 

Remain  due  to  Mr.  Friend, 

3 

10 

S 

! 

6 

^3 

5 

9 

5^ 

12 

5 

Soe  remain  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 

Henry  Barnes, 

6 

13 

4 

25 

18 

4 

— 

— 

— 

The  ordinary  receipts  for 

church  duties  and  rents. 

1634.— 

47 

I 

9 

50 

15 

II 

Payd  more  than  received,  3I. 

i6s.  2d. 

1635.— 

46 

9 

I 

45 

16 

4 

Ptcmain  due  to  the  parifh. 

0 

12 

9 

1.636. — 

43 

0 

1 1 

41 

10 

f* 

So  there  remains  in  ftocke  to 

the  parifh. 

1 

10 

6 

2,637.— 

35 

n 

0 

2 

35 

n 

0 

2 

The  receipts  were  by  an  aftefT- 

ment,  . - - 

— 

— 

— 

43 

z. 

5 

39 

14 

10 

Remaining  in  Mr,  Scotfon’s 

hands^ 

3 

7 

7 

163S. 


Wj*  >lw  t-»H  Iv'N 
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1638.— 


Receipts. 
1.  s.-  d. 

71  5 2 


1630. — 60  o I 
29  5 2j 


i64o.' 


1642. — 92  13  io4- 


1643.  — 16  9 

1644. —  68  o 8i 
1645—45  6 iiA 


Payments. 

1.  s.  d. 
75  I I 


59  15  2 
30  12  8 


100  14  o 


68  16  12 

68  5 7 

45  5 7 


Balance. 

1.  s.  d. 

ReflsduetoMr.Clay  1.  s.  d. 

from  the  parifh,  3 15  ii 
Whereof  the  faid  Mr. 

Clay  hath  remain- 
ing in  liis  hands 
on  account  of  the 
plate  money,  218  c 
So  that  there  re- 
mains toMr. Goat- 
ley,  - - o 4 It 

Receipts  were  by  an  afle{rment, 
made  to  defray  the  charge 
of  diverfe  inditements  again  0: 
the  parilh,  about  highways, 
as  alfo  for  reparations  about 
the  church,  and  for  mend- 
ing the  clock-s  and  bells, 
paid  at  the  Crown  Office 
for  inditements,  7I.  13s.  6d. 

The  account  neither  caft  up 
nor  figned. 

Mr.Richard  Hinde,  the  church- 
warden, dyed  of  the  plague,, 
and  his  accounts  could  not- 
be  found. 

Due  to  the  church*  1.  s.  d. 
warden,  - - 8 o if 

Item  in  the  receipts,  * 

half  a year’s  tax,  14  8 o> 

Communion  and 
colledlions  fertile 
poor,  - - 26  12  2I 

Reds  due  to  Mr. 

Henry  White,  302 
Due  to  Mr.  Robert  White,  o 4 lof 
Reds  due  to  the  parifli,  - 014; 
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293 


REMARKS. 

That  there  is  at  prefent  in  this  country,  and  from  a want  of  liberality,  a much 
greater  inattention  to  facred  edifices  than  there  was  in  former  ages,  is  a notion 
very  prevalent ; but  which,  as  I conceive,  is  too  haftily  admitted.  With  refpeft  to 
parifh-churches  it  was  a fubje<fi:  of  complaint  centuries  ago  : for,  among  the  charges 
alleged  by  WiclifFe  againft  the  mendicant  friers,  one  was,  that  pari Ih -churches 
fell  to  decay  and  ruin,  in  confequence  of  the  people  being  feduced  by  their  arts  to 
contribute  to.  the  churches  of  the  convents*,  on  a promife,  that,  by  the  intercef- 
iion  of  St.  Francis,  his  votaries  would  have  the  eafier  accefs  to  Heaven  ; and  that 
their  vanity  fliould  be  gratified  by  their  effigies,  richly  ornamented,  being  por^- 
trayed  in  a principal  window. 

For  the  favours  conferred  on  pofterity,  thofe  who  have  preceded  us  are  entitled 
to  grateful  acknowledgments ; though  at  the  fame  time  it  will  not,  I truft,  be 
thought  invidious  to  truly  appreciate  'the  value  of  their  gifts,  and  to  weigh  with 
candour  the  motives  from  which  they  originated. 

Parifh-churches,  in  general,  are  deftitute  of  elegance  in  the  ftyle  of  architedlure, 
which  was  a material  faving  in  the  expence  of  ereding  them.  The  walls  of  them 
were,  however,  fubftantially  conftrufled,  and  with  a cement  far  fuperior  to  that 
ufed  for  many  years  pad.  In  this  inftance  they  built  for  pofterity,  but,  .as  has 
been  tnily^  obferved,  we  cannot  avoid  having  a great  efteem  for  their  oeconomy, 
and  muft  admire  how  fpeedily  the  loftieft  edifices  were  raifed.  They  had  alfo  an 
advantage,  which  is  no  longer  enjoyed,  of  a profufion  of  timber  in  moft  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  It  was  from  this  circumftance  that  the  roofs  were  often  Ihingled,  and 
not  tiled,  though  many  were  covered  with  only  thatch  : and  within  the  churches 
there  was  a total  want  of  cleanlinefs,  and  of  attention  to  the  convenience  of  the 
perfons  who  frequented  them.  Moft  of  the  churches  that  were  tiled  were  un- 
cieled,  and- of  courfe  after  every  fall  of  fnow  were  extremely  wet  and  uncomfort- 
able *,  and  the  paving  of  churches  was  comparatively  of  a late  date,  and  inftcad  of 
it,  earthern  floors  were  covered  with  ftraw,  or  reed,  for  perfons  to  kneel  on,  there 
being  before  the  Reformation  hardly  any  pews,  and  not  many  movable  feats.  White- 
wafli  was  fparingly  ufed,  and  what  little  painting  there  might  be  was  upon  the  rood* 
loft,  or  within  the  chancel. 

In  all  thefe  articles  there  are  manifeft  improvements,  even  in  churches  the  moft 
retired  ; and  they  occafion  a conftant  expence  to  the  parifliioners  far  exceeding 
what  their  predeceflbrs  fubje<fted  themfelves  to  after  making  due  allowance  for  the 

* Lewis’s  Life  of  Wicliflfe,  p.  22;  and  Coll.  N°  22, 

dif. 
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difference  in  the  value  of  money.  The  Turns  total  of  yearly  receipts  and  difbnrfe- 
ments,  and  the  balances  extracted  from  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts  of  Lambeth, 
though  the  feries  is  imperfe(fl-,  will  warrant  this  conclufion  with  refpe6t  to  that 
parifh  ; nor  do  I fee  any  grounds  for  a fufpicion,  that  there  was  in  that  diltrift  more 
parfimony  or  remilTnefs  than  in  other  parifhes.  On  the  contrary,  I apprehend  there 
may  be  room  to  infer,  that  the  inhabitants  and  occupiers  of  lands  in  Lambeth  have 
very  often  (hewn  a commendable  fpirit  of  improvement.  And  it  is  obfervable,  that 
what  they  did  was  chiefly  by  free  gifts,  for,  with  only  one  exception,  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary,  that  has  been  noticed  in  a former  page,  there  was  not  a recoiirie 
to  a land  fcott  till  the  year  1609.  Not  but  that  an  aflcfiMient  is  in  a great  degree 
conhdered  as  a voluntary  contribution,  becaufe  it  is  the  of  the  parifh  alfembled 
in  veftry,  by  which  the  perfons  prefent  fubjeft  themfelves  equally  with  thofe  who 
are  abfent,  to  the  rate  impofed  ; and  this  is  almofl  always  much  higher  than  they 
could  be  compelled  to  levy  by  law  for  work  that  is  only  needful. 

To  afeertain  how  much  has  been  laid  out  in  Lambeth  ctiurch  of  late  years  is  not 
in  my  power ; but  as  there  have  been  unqueftionably  great  repairs,  and  many  ju- 
dicious alterations,  I am  perfuaded,  that,  could  I have  obtained  the  delired  infor- 
mation, the  communicating  of  it  to  the  public  would  have  done  credit  to  the  pa- 
rifliioners.  For  a part  of  the  money  they  are  however  indebted  to  a benefaAor 
whofe  name  is  unknown,  and  will  not  probably  be  ever  difeovered  ; the  fines  and 
advance  of  rent  of  the  piece  of  ground  called  Pedlar’s  Acre,  having  been  appro- 
priated to  this  ufe,  under  an  opinion,  founded  on  tradition,  that  it  was  originally 
granted  to  the  church. 

Thou  fhouldefl  knely  before  Chrift  in  compas  of  gold, 

In  the  vvyde  window  weftward  wel  neigh  in  the  mydel. 

Pierce,  the  Ploughman’s  Creed. 

was,  as  above  remarked,  the  lure  held  out  by  the  friers  to  draw  In  the  contribu- 
tors to  the  churches  of  their  convent.  This  kind  of  compliment,  probably,  with- 
out  any  previous  ftipulation,  has  been  paid  to  the  donor  of  Pedlar’s  Acre,  by  ex- 
hibiting in  painted  glafs  a man  bearing  a pack,  and  a dog  in  attendance  upon  him. 
When  it  was  firft  put  up  there  is  no  minute,  but  fucli  a portrait  certainly  fub- 
fifted  in  i6o3,  there  being  in  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts,  of  that  year,  an  entry 
of  of  two  fliillings,  paid  to  the  glazier  for  a pannell  of  glafs  for  the  window  where 
“ the  pidare  of  the  pedlar  ftands.”  in  1703,  there  is  a charge  of  two  pounds 
paid  to  Mr.  Price  for  a new  glafs  pedlar,  of  which  fee  an  engraving  in  the  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Parifh,  p.  30.  To  the  articles  concerning  the  rents  of  this  piece  of 
land,  as  flared  at  n.  31,  thefe  particulars  may  be  added  from  the  Churchwardens’ 
Accounts.  ],  s,  d. 

A.  1515.  Detts  owing  to  the  church — My  lord  Edmond  Haward 
^Floward^  - ^ « « * 0^0 

A.  1516. 
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A.  1516.  Received  of  my  lord  Edmund  Elaward  (Howard)  for  the 
Ciiurch  ricoppys,  - - - _ ^ 

A.  1564-1578.  During  thefe  years  the  annual  rent  was, 

A.  1620,  ileceivcd  for  a fyne  for  a leafe  of  Church  Hopes  for  21 
years,  - . _ - . 

A.  1646,  December  16.  Ordered  by  the  vefcry,  that  Mr.  Edward 
Smith  have  a leafe  of  a parcel  of  ground,  called  the  Church  Hopes, 
for  61  years,  at  the  rent  of,  - - - 

A.  1699.  Received  of  Matthew  Weymondfold,  Efq.  and  juRice 
Jackfon,  for  Pedlar’s  Acre,  - _ - _ 

A.  1702.  Received  of  juRlce  Ifaacfon,  - 
A.  1581,  February  4.  It  was  agreed  by  the  confent  of  the  parfon  and 
pariiliioners  to  defend  Johnfon  their  fcrvant  for  the  churchop  he 
occupieth.  At  the  charge  of  the  church  box  agalnll  Mr.  Eailon, 
who  challengcih  a title  to  it. 

Aa.  1582.  Paid  for  a counfellor  in  law,  and  expenccs  for  16  days 
fpacc  for  the  church  hopes,  - - . - 

1640.  Paid  for  quit  rent  and  fearching  the  rolls  concerning  the 
church  hopes, 


040 
o 13  4 

500 

400 

400 

400 

160 
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THE  RECTORY. 

When  Goda  gave  the  manor  of  St.  Mary,  Lambeth,  to  the  priory  of  Rocliefler 
Cathedral,  (lie  referved  in  her  owm  dilpofal  the  patronage  of  the  church  *,  but,  on 
the  manor’s  being  veiled  in  the  Crown,  the  advowfon  of  the  church  was  re-annexed 
to  it,  nor  have  they  been  fince  difunited.  The  change  between  srchbiHiop  Flubert 
and  the  priory  was  in  one  refpedt  clearly  advantageous  to  the  incumbents  of  Lam- 
beth ; for,  bad  the  manor  with  the  advowfon  remained  in  the  priory,  the  monks 
would  hardly  have  failed  in  fecuring  an  appropriation  of  the  redory,  fubje'd  to  an 
endowment  for  the  fupport  of  a vicar.  This  was  a favourite  plan  with  them,  and 
ft  is  believed  that  they  fucceeded  in  it  in  every  benefice  that  belonged  to  their 
honfe.  Bur,  in  the  ad  of  alienation  to  the  archbiiliop,  the  rector  did  not  efcape  a 
burden  very  ccmmonlv  impofed  upon  the  parochial  clergy  *,  for,  before  Gilbert 
de  Glanvillc  would  relinquifl'i  the  interefc  the  prelates  of  his  fee  had  in  the  manor, 
he  obtained  a yearly  penfion  of  live  marks,  payable  out  of  the  redory  to  him  and 
his  fucceffors. 

Confidering  the  extent  cf  the  marxpr,  and  that  in  Domefday  Book  it  is  recorded 
under  the  title  of  land  cf  the  church  of  Lambeth,  it  is  fomewhat  ftrange  that  the 
3 quantiiy 
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<liiantiry  of  land  appertaining  to  the  reflory  fliould  be  but  little  more  than  two  acres. 
That  a large  portion  was  originally  allotted  may  be  reafonably  prefumed,  as  alfo 
that  it  might  be  forcibly  taken  from  the  re<flory  ; and  who  more  likely  to  have 
been  the  fpoiler  than  the  rapacious  Odo,  billiop  of  Baieux  ! It  is  certain  that  he 
was  feifed  of  what  is  called  in  Domefday  a culture  of  land  in  the  church  ; and  in 
the  fubfequent  changes,  the  perfon  who  had  the  bed:  right  to  it  might  be  forgotten, 
or  his  pretenfions  difregarded.  As  the  little  plot  of  ground  within  which  the 
parfonage  barn  is  placed,  is  bounded  on  the  ead  by  the  garden-wall  of  Carlifle 
Houfe,  which  was  the  fite  of  the  college  founded  by  Bddwin,  it  may  be  fairly  in- 
ferred that  this  piece  of  glebe  land  was  alfo  a parcel  of  the  twenty-four  acres 
granted  for  the  ufe  of  the  prior  and  canons  * ; and,  if  fo,  it  mud  have  been  fettled 
on  the  rediors  of  Lambeth  after  the  fuppreffion  of  that  collegiate  body.  A houfe 
oppofiie  to  the  fouth  wall  of  the  church-yard,  (of  which  a fKetch  is  given  in  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Parifh,  pi.  IV.)  was  called  the  recdory  houfe,  a name  it  acquired 
by  tradition,  unfupported,  as  far  as  appears,  by  any  other  evidence  ; and,  as  I have 
underflood,  there  is  written  evidence  to  countervail  this  notion,  were  it  now  of  any 
moment  to  fearch  for  it.  At  the  weft  end  of  that  piece  of  glebe  land  which  was  near 
the  manor  pound  there  was  a cottage,  and  in  fome  of  the  entries  of  the  court  rolls; 
it  is  fet  forth  that  a quit-rent,  herriot,  and  relief,  were  payable  for  the  re(ftory-houfe, 
and  for  that  and  another  parcel  of  land,  as  being  copyhold  of  inheritance  held  of 
the  manor  of  Lambeth.  But  what  was  called  the  parfonage-houfe  is,  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  adl  of  Parliament  for  building  a redlory-houfe,  admitted  to  have  been 
freehold  T*  The  probability,  therefore,  is  that  the  old  redtory-houfe  was  upon 
the  fite  of  the  cottage,  though  there  are  no  traces  of  its  having  been  inhabited  by 
the  reflors,  becaufe  before  the  Reformation  they  were  generally,  though  I am  in- 
clined to  believe  not  always,  domeflic  chaplains  to  the  archbifhops  *,  and,  fince  that 
time,  none  of  them  thought  it  prudent,  without  the  aid  of  an  adt  of  Parliament,  to 
expend  fo  large  a fum  of  money  as  was  neceftary  for  the  erefling  of  afuitable  habitation. 

In  an  old  taxation  book  of  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  compiled  20  Edward  I.  (anno 
1292),  and  ufually  ftylcd  Pope  Nicholas's  Valor,  the  re£tory  of  Lambeth  was  rated 
at  forty-five  marks,  befides,  as  printed  in  Aubrey  (Antiquities  of  Surrey,  vol.  V. 
p.  324),  a penfion  of  ten  marks.  But  it  is  imagined  that  this  lafl:  item  muft  be  a 
miftake  in  the  MS.  or  of  the  tranferiber,  there  being  no  corroborative  proof  of  the 
re6lor’s  being  fubjedt  to  any  other  penfion  than  five  marks  to  the  bifhop  of  Rochefter. 

By  the  return'made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  computed  annual  value  of 
the  redlbry  was  then  3 61.  14s.  od. ; and,  dedudting  3I.  i8s.  9d|.  for  penfion,  quit-rent, 
fynodals,  and  procurations,  it  is  rated  for  firft:  fruits  at  32I.  15s.  2df.  This  furvey 
in  general  was  taken  with  great  ftridtnefs,  and  many  preferments  were  charged  above 
their  real  income.  The  entries  in  the  books  remaining  in  the  office  of  the  feveral 
benefices  are  not  equally  circumftantiaL  A copy  of  what  relates  to  Lambeth  redfory 

t Hift.  of  Parifii,  p.  45. 
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fhall  be  Inferted,  as  well  becaufe  it  affords  a fpecimen  of  the  tninutenefs  and  pre- 
cifioii  with  which  the  king’s  coinmiflioners  employed  here  purfued  their  enquiries, 
as  that  it  fhews  in  fome  degree  the  ftate  of  agriculture  in  this  parifh  at  that  period. 


An  extra(51  out  of  the  records  of  fird  fruits  and  tenths,  returned  into  the  ex- 
chequer of  the  county  of  Surrey,  upon  a furvey  taken  Auguft  26,  1535, 
27  Henry  VIII.  fo  far  as  it  concerns  the  re£lory  of  Lambeth,  Rich.  Mar- 
tyndale  procurator,  ibid. 


1.  s. 

Pro  manfione  redloriaa  cum  una  domo,  gardino,  et  dimid.  acrse  terrte’^%  i vi 
In  decima  granorum,  viz.  1.  s.  d. 

1 2 quarter  frumenti  pro  fjng.  vi  s.  viiid.  iv  — — 


20  quarter  filiginis  pro  ling.  ivs.  viiid.  iv  xiii  iiii 
20  quarter  ordei  (barley)  pro  ling.  iiis.  viiid.  iii  xiii  iiii 
20  quarter 'avens  pro  fing.  ii?. 'f'  - vi  — — xviii  vi 

In  decima  lanse  et  agnorum  (wool  and  lambs)  - - - — x 

poraorum,  pirorum,  et  volemorum  - - - — ii 


d. 

viii 


viii 


lu 


* The  glebe  muft  be  Hated  by  computation,  not  by  meafurement ; or  perhaps  one  parcel  of  it 
might  be  overlooked. 

+ The  quantity  of  arable  land  cannot  be  afcertained  by  thefe  items  refpefting  the  number  of 
quarters  of  corn  and  grain  which  the  tithe  yielded  upon  an  average.  But  in  Dr.  Featley's  Spoiigia, 
already  cited,  at  p.  13,  is  this  remark,  “ For  the  land  of  the  parifli,  whereof  there  was  wont 
“ formerly  to  be  1000  acres  in  tillage,  there  are  now  not  above  120,  the  parifliioners  turning  their 
**  arable  land  into  paflure  for  cow-keeping.’^ 

To  Mr.  Lyfons  the  reader  is  indebted  for  the  underwritten  terrier  of  this  parifli;  “ The  parifli 
**  is  about  fixteen  miles  in  circumference.  By  a land-fcot  levied  about  the  beginning  of  the  lafl  cen- 
“ tury  (Churchwardens’  Book  of  Accounts)  it  appears  to  have  contained  1261  acres  of  arable  lane?, 
**  1026  of  paflure,  125  of  meadow,  13  of  ozier,  37  of  garden  ground,  and  150  of  wood,  making 
“ in  the  whole  2612  acres;  the  commons  and  wafle  lands  fuppofed  to  be  about  330 acres  not  being 
“ charged  will  encreafe  it  to  2942  acres.  At  prefent  the  arable  is  fuppofed  toexceed  the  grafsland 
“ in  a proportion  of  fix  to  four,  and  the  meadows  are  fuppofed  to  be  about  a fourth  part  of  the  latter. 
**  About  250  acres  are  now  occupied  by  the  market  gardeners.  Mr.  Malcolm’s  nurfery  grounds 
occupy  nearly  40  acres.  The  foil  is  various,  but  confifts  chiefly  of  gravel  and  fand ; there  is  no 
chalk.  At  the  extremity  of  the  parifli,  towards  Croydon,  a well  was  lately  funk  to  the  depth  of 
“ near  300  feet,  through  an  unvaried  flratum  of  argillaceous  earth.’*  The  Environs  of  London, 
vol.  I.  p.  257. 

I In  this  article  of  apples  and  pears,  the  diflinguifliing  of  the  warden  pears  implies  there  being 
feveral  trees  of  that  fort  in  the  gardens  and  orchards,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  about  that  time 
a favourite  fruit.  Strype,  when  (Ecclef.  Memorials,  vol.  I.  p.  376,)  giving  an  account  of  the 
perfecution  of  Mr.  Quinby  of  New  College  by  Dr.  London,  warden  of  the  college,  relates  this  ftory  : 
“ He  was  afked  by  hi?  friends  what  he  would  eat,  who  faid  his  flomach  was  gone  from  all  meat, 
except  it  were  a warden  pye.  You  fliall  have  it,  quoth  they.  I would  have,  faid  he  again, 
“ but  rv  o wardens  baked.  I mean  our  vourden  of  Oxford^  and  our  warden  of  Wtnchejier^  London^ 
“ and  AAre.  for  fuch  a warden  pye  might  do  me  and  Chrifl’s  church  good,  whereas  other  war- 

deoA 
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1.  s. 

In  decima  porccllorum  et  aucarum  {pigs  and gcefe)  - ^ — xiii 

— 32  virgat.  ^ fxni  -vi  — 

ovoruin  {^ggs)^  - - . _ . • — i 

cers  et  mellis  (wax  and  honey)  - - - 

pifcium  recentium  capr.  in  Thamifio  ' - i x 

domornm  jacentium  infra  paroch.  ibid,  jr.xta  Tilid.  de 

nobili  - iv.  marcae  J,  _ - - ii  xiii 

pro  lo(flagiis  (dairy)^  - - - - - i — 

Valet  etiam  per  le  Efter  book  in  oblationib*  ex  devotione  (JLaJler  dues),  iv  v 

per  oblationes  in  die  proparafcuas  et  pafcbce  in  adorando 

crucem  {by  offerings  on  the  day  before  Good  Friday,  and 
on  Good  Friday,  at  the  adoraSion  of  the  crofs)  - — ii 


d. 

iv 

iv 

iv 


iv 

viii 


“ dens  of  the  tree  can  do  me  no  good  at  all.”  And  the  clown  in  the  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  f.  3’ 
“ fays,  “ I muft  have  faffron  to  colour  the  warden  pies.” 

* Virgata  f^ni,  I fuppofe,  iiteans  loads  of  hay,  though  this  fignifiration  of  the  word  does  nofi 
occur  in  any  glolTary  I have  examined.  The  bay  is  here  valued  at  little  more  than  3s.  id.  a load. 
In  1498,  Mr.  Stow  obferves,  “ Hay  was  ufually  at  5s.  but  now  it  was  10  or  12s.  Chronicon 
iTeciofum,  where  the  prices  of  hay  are  fet  as  under  ; in  1505,  a load  at  6s. — in  i$io,  96. — ia 
1511,  5s. — in  1560,  fora  load  of  old  hay,  12s.  6d — for  a load  of  new,  as  bifliop  Fleetwood 
luppofes,  6s.  8d. — in  1562,  a load  of  hay,  13s.  4d. — a load  of  ftraw,  6s, 

f I am  not  aware  of  any  other  evidence  in  fupport  of  the  rector’s  claim  to  the  tithe  of  fifli 
caught  in  the  Thames;  nor  probably,  as  it  is  a perfonal  tithe,  is  a compofition  now  allowed  for 
it  to  the  incumbent  of  any  parifli  fitiiated  on  the  banks  of  this  river.  The  vicar  of  Brighthelm- 
llone  ufed  to  require  as  his  due  a quarter  out  of  a fliare  of  all  lifliing-veflels  belonging  to  that  town. 
IMagn,  Britan,  Antiq.  et  Nov.  vol,  IV.  p 311, 

I It  was  a charge  againft  Dr.  Featley,  that  he  prejjed  hard  for  21.  9^.  in  the  pound  of  his  pa- 
rijhioners,  untill  it  came  ncere  the  commencing  of  a fuit  at  lave  to  prevent  him.  His  anfwer  was,  that, 
for  i^nt  of  houfes,  and  the  tenth  part  of  the  cleare  gaines  of  merchants  and  artificers  (according 
“ to  the  flatute  of  king  Edward  VI.)  I never  received  a peny.  For  2s.  qd.  per  pound,  I never  de- 
“ manded  it  of  any  man,  nor  receive  any  more  from  them  who  live  in  the  greateil  and  fairell 
“ houfes  of  Lambeth  (and  have  not  land  there)  than  two  pence,  for  their  oblation  at  Eafier; 
“ fo  little  doth  the  food  of  their  fouls  fland  them  in.  How  be  it  thus  much  truth  is  in  the  article, 
“ that  when  the  minifiers  and  citizens  of  London  referred  the  great  difference  between  them  con- 
“ cerning  rent  of  houfes,  to  the  arbitration  of  his  Majefty,  and  a propofition  was  made  to  all 
“ the  fuburbs  and  parts  adjoyning,  that  they  fliould  likewife  fubmit  all  controverfies  concerning 
“ their  tithes  to  his  Majefiy,  for  the  prevpnting  of  litigious  fuits,  as  well  in  fpiritual  courts  as  at 
“ common  law  I,  being  lent  to,  appeared  with  the  reft,  and  under  my  hand  and  feale  bound 
“ myfelf  to  ftand  to  his  Majefiie’s  order;  but  the  parifhioners,  by  the  advice  of  M.  Holbourne,  re- 
“ fufed  to  fubmit  to  the  fame,  and  fo  nothing  was  done  f .” 

♦ Payd  for  a copy  of  an  order  to  liis  Majefly  concerning  tythei,  2s.  6d.  Churchwardens  Accounts,  A,  1637.163?. 
t Spongia,  p.  13,  14, 
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Valet  etiam  in  oblationibus  per  muliere 
chrifmatoriis 


Reprifa?, 

1. 

s. 

d. 

Quiet’  redd’  arebiep’o, 
Penfio  folut.  ep’o  Roff’, 
Synodalia  ep’o  Winton’, 

iii 

vi 

viii 

___ 

1 1 

V 

ii 

i 

Procurat.  archiad.  Surr’, 

— 

vii 

vii| 

iii 

xviii 

ixi 

inquinatas  et  in  pannis  !.  s.  d, 
» - - — ii  viii 


XXX vi  viv  — 
Pveprlfis  dedufbs,  iii  xviii  ix{ 

Reftat,  xxxii  xv  iii 

Errat.  mutat.  mutandis  inter 
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RECTORS  OF  LAMBETH. 

Gilbert  de  Glanville,  who  in  1185,  whilft  domeflic  chaplain  (clericus)  to  arch-* * * § 
bifliop  Baldwin,  was  railed  by  him  to  the  bifliopric  of  Rochefter,  is  the  firft  known 
re^or ‘f-.  Godfrey,  bifhop  of  Winchefler,  admitted  him,  May  17,  1197,  on  the  pe- 
tition of  archbifliop  Hubert  J;  and  as,  by  the  fame  in ftrument  Godfrey  confirmed  the 
grant  of  the  annual  penfion  of  five  marks,  that  was  to  be  paid  in  perpetuity  out  of 
the  parfonage  to  the  bilhops  of  Rocheder,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  fecuring  of 
this  penfion  to  himfclf  and  his  fuccelTors  might  be  the  chief,  if  not  the  only 
motive  that  induced  Glanville  to  take  poffeflion  of  this  parochial  benefice.  He 
appears  to  have  been  chaplain  to  archbifhop  Becket,  and  is  applauded  for  not 
for  faking  his  principal  from  the  time  of  entering  into  his  fervice  §.  From  the  fame 
authority  we  are  affured,  that  the  conduct  of  our  prelate  was  good  and  upright, 
and  that  he  conformed  to  the  manners  of  the  good  with  whom  he  converfed.  But, 
notwiihftanding  the  fteadinefs  of  his  attachment  to  Becker,  and  the  refpedfulnefs 
of  his  charafter,  he  afterwards  incurred  the  difpleafure  both  of  the  regulars  of 

* Befides  the  pecuniary  offering  made  by  women  on  returning  thanks  after  childbirth,  the  mi- 
nifter  had  a right  to  the  cloth  that  covered  the  face  of  the^  child  when  baptized,  if  the  child  lived; 
but,  if  the  child  died,  the  cloth  was  ufed  for  a winding-flieet.  This  cloth  was  called  the  chryfome, 

t Ofbert,  who,  2 Richard  I.  (A.  1190)  was  amerced  half  a mark  for  falfe  judgement  in  the 
Hallimot  Court,  is  called  p-i^ri  of  Lambeth,  (HiH.  of  Parifii,  p.  5.)?  and  he  might  be  rector  of 
the  parilh.  This  amercemen‘  is  faid  to  have  been  made  at  the  fuk  of  Hugh  Bardul  and  his  aflb- 
elates.  Qii.  were  they  not  the  jiilliccs  itinerant  then  holding  pleas  within  the  county  of  Surrey, 
it  plackii  Hugonis  Bardul  et  fociorum  P 

Addenda,  p.  169, 

§ Angl,  * Sacr.  vol,  I.  Addenda,  p,  800.  Ad  quadrilogii  calcem. 

♦ Vita  S.  Thomse,  A.  W.  Stephan,  p.  8o 
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Canterbury  and  of  his  own  cathedral.  The  monks  of  Chrift  Church  were  provoked, 
becaufe  he  zealoufly  efpoufed  the  caiife  of  archbiihop  Baldwin  in  his  conteft  with 
them  ; and  their  brethren  of  St.  Andrew  forgave  him  not  living  or  dead,  on  account 
of  his  maintaining  againft  their  encroachments  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his  fee* 
Bilhop  Glanville  was  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  in  the  5th  and  6th  of 
Richard  I.  as  alfo  a juilice  itinerant  in  Kent  in  1194,  and  again  in  1213  * ; and 
from  his  having  attained  a commendable  Ikill  in  both  laws,  was  qualihed  for  the 
difeharge  of  thele  high  offices.  He  died  June  24,  1214;  and,  for  a more  particu- 
lar relation  of  him,  the  reader  is  referred  to  The  Hiifory  and  Antiquities  of  Rochef- 
ter,  p.  125,  &c.  as  alfo  to  the  Memorials  of  that  cathedral,  inferted  after  Ciillu- 
male  RofFenfe,  p.  188.  How  long  Glanville  continued  re61or  of  Lambeth  is.  not 
known  ; but  if  he  held  it  as  a commendam  to  his  fee,  and  not  merely  for  the  pur- 
pofe  I have  affigned,  he  is  the  only  exception  I have  met  with  to  the  obfervation 
made  in  a former  page  'f'?  of  no  commendams  having  been  allowed  to  the  biffiops 
of  Rochefler,  before  the  time  of  biffiop  Heath,  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 

AfterGlanville,  I have  not  difeovered  the  name  of  any  redtor  till  1297,  when  mailer 
John  de  Exton  is  fo  ftyled  among  the  perfons  empowered  by  archbiffiop  VVinchelfey 
to  receive  the  tenths  of  ecclefiaftical  benefices  granted  for  the  war  againit  the  Scots 


RECTORS,  FROM  DR.  DUCAREL’s  LIST,  HISTORY  OF  THE  PARISH, 
p.  33,  &c.  WITH  ADDITIONS  AND  REMARKS. 

Andrew  de  Bruggs,  profeflbr  of  civil  law,  was  prefented  15  kal.  March,  13 ii, 
by  archbiffiop  Winchelfey.  In  W-  de  Dene’s  Hiftory  of  the  church  of  Rochefler,  or 
rather  in  his  memoirs  of  biffiop  Hyamo  de  Hethe,  M.  Andrew  de  Bregge  is  faid  to  have 
been  in  attendance  upon  archbiffiop  Reynold,  15  kal.  of  September,  1316,  when 
the  archbiffiop,  in  his  chapel  at  Lambeth,  admitted  Haymo  to  the  biffiopric  of  Ro- 
chefter  on  the  election  of  the  monks  of  that  cathedral ; and  in  September  follow- 
ing the  prelate  appointed  de  Bregge  to  be  one  of  his  pro61ors  on  a reference  to  the 
pope’s  legates  concerning  the  validity  of  his  ele61ion  §. 

The  regiflers  belonging  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury  from  1327  to  1349,  not  being 
remaining  in  Lambeth  Palace,  Dr.  Ducarel  could  not  difcover  any  prefentation  to 
the  recfloiy  within  thofe  years.  Bur,  as  Mr.  Lyfons  has  difeovered,  John  de  Aukon 
was  admitted  in  1312,  and  in  the  Regifler  of  Haymo  de  Hethe,  William  de  Drax, 
ats  Draper,  and  John  de  Colon,  are  mentioned  as  redors,  in  confequence  of  their 
having  qaeflioned  the  claim  of  the  biffiop  to  the  penfion  charged  upon  that  benefice. 

In  a letter  dated  the  8th  of  the  ides  of  February,  1321,  and  addrefied  to  arch* 
biffic>p  Reynolds,  biffiop  Haymo  acquaints  the  archbiffiop  with  the  re<kor  of  Lam- 
beth’s having  withheld  from  him  the  annual  penfion  that  had  been  paid  out  of  the 

^ Hafted’s  Kent,  vol.  II.  p.  36.  X Script,  c,  1841.  4 P.  244. 

i Wilkins,  Concil.  vol.  II,  p.  230,  253.  ^ Ang.  Sacr.  vol.  L p.  357,  358. 
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church  of  Lambeth  to  the  bifliops  of  Rochefter  for  time  immemorial ; and  he  in- 
forms him,  that  though,  out  of  reverence  to  the  arcbbifliop,  the  reflor  being  his 
domelVic  chaplain,  he  had  for  the  prefent  deferred  all  judicial  proceedings  againft 
him,  thinking  it  more  advifable  to  wait  the  refiilt  of  his  impartial  deliberation  than 
to  engage  in  an  angry  and  intricate  difpute,  yet,  as  the  redtor  had  openly  and  ex- 
jdicitly  refufed  to  give  him  fatisfadlion,  he  Ihould  at  length  be  conftrained  to  feek 
redrcfs  by  law.  He  then  apprizes  the  archbifliop,  that  he  was  contending  for  the 
rights  of  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  as  well  as  that  of  Rochcfler,  the  archbUltop  being 
entitled  to  the  profits  during  a vacancy;  and  he  therefore  humbly  implores,  that  he 
will  condefeend  to  inform  him  by  the  bearer,  whether  he  received  the  penfion  du- 
ring the  late  vacancy,  and  through  whofe  hands  it  was  paid  to  him  ; and  that  he 
will  be  pleafed  likevvife  to  furniih  him  with  any  other  corroborative  evidence  that 
may  be  in  his  polTefiion,  The  archbifliop’s  anfwer,  if  any  were  returned,  is  not  in 
the  regifier ; but  on  an  application  to  the  prior  and  chapter  of  Chrifi:  Church,  Can- 
terbury, they  tranfmitted  a copy  of  the  original  grant  of  the  penfion  by  archbifliop 
Hubert*,  and,  after  fuggefling  that  fome  doubts  may  arife  who  was  the  archbifliop 
alluded  to,  his  name  being  not  written  at  length,  but  only  marked  by  a Angle  af- 
pirate,  they  recite  the  names  of  all  the  archbifnops  from  Becket  to  Reynold,  and 
fnew  that  the  letter  H.  as  an  initial  was  applicable  to  Hubert  alone.  This  inftru- 
meat  is  dated  14  kal.  March,  1321  And  in  the  Regifler  it  is  follow'ed  by  this 
obfervation,  which  might  be  added  by  the  bifliop  himfelf : It  appears  from  the 

above,  that  the  penfion  was  impofed  nineteen  years  before  the  Council  of  Lateran, 
and  that  it  has  been  paid  for  a hundred  and  fixteen  years  without  interruption.** 

The  name  of  the  bifliop  is  not  fpecified  in  bilhop  Haymo*s  letter,  it  being  thought 
fuperfluous,  as  he  was  in  the  archbi(hop*s  family  ; but  it  feems  highly  probable 
that  William  de  Drax  was  the  perfon,  and  that  he  judged  it  expedient  to  acquiefee 
in  the  demand.  It  is  certain,  that  William  de  Drax,  who  w’as  inflituted  in 
1320''}"  on  the  death  of  John  de  Aulcon,  paid  the  penfion  for  fome  years,  though  the 
bifliop  had  afterwards  caufe  to  fufpedl  its  being  the  intention  of  the  redlor  to  litigate 
his  right  to  it.  For  the  prelate,  by  way  of  precaution,  appealed  to  the  pope,  and 
to  the  archbifliop  in  his  court,  and  the  re(fi:or  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  arch- 
bifhop,  or  his  official,  on  the  next  court-day  that  Ihould  be  held  after  the  feaft  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  but  in  what  year  the  deed  does  not  mention. 

John  de  Colon,  who  fucceeded  William  de  Drax  in  1335  §,  ^^ving  declined 
paying  the  penfion,  a fuit  was  commenced  againfl  him  in  the  archbifliop*s  Court. 
Hayrao’s  appointment  of  William  de  Aurnalflon  and  Stephen  Northeye,  to  be  his 
prcilors  in  the  caufe,  is  dated  6 id.  of  May,  1342  ; and  the  redtor  was  adjudged  to 
pay  twenty  marks  for  the  arrears  of  four  years  to  the  preceding  Eafler.  A copy 
of  Haymo’s  acquittance  for  this  fum  under  his  epifcopal  feal,  is  entered  in  the 

^ Printed  in  App.  to  Hiftory  of  the  Parifli,  p.  7,  8. 

t Reg.  R.  (Reginald)  de  Afferius  Ep’i  Winton,  fol.  199.  a.  Communicated  by  !Mr,  Lyfons, 
Called  de  Draper  in  the  RegiPer  of  Hamo  de  Hethe. 

§ Reg.  de  Orleton,  £01.45.3.  (Mr. Lyfons). 

Bi  (hop’s 
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Blfliop’s  Regifter.  The  inflruments  from  which  this  account  of  the  penCon  is  taken* 
fhall  be  printed  in  the  fupplcment. 

Thomas  de  Eltefle  fenior  occurs  rc6tor  in  1348 

Thomas  de  ElteHe,  junior,  was  preiented  by  archbifhop  Iflip,  7 id.  Aug.  1357, 
in  exchange,  with  Thomas  de  Eltefle  fenior.’' 

Richard  VVodelaiid,  priefl-,  prefented  by  archbilhop  Blip,  17  kal.  Dec.  1361.** 
The  aichbifliop,  2 id.  May,  1370,  granted  to  Richard  Wodeland  a commifTion  to 
colle<R  and  receive  the  profits  of  the  fpiritualities  of  the  diocefe  of  Norwich,  that 
(hould  accrue  during  the  vacancy  of  the  fee.  The  power  given  was  full;  for,  it  was 
to  exercife  and  difeharge  every  thing  concerning  the  premifes,  even  though  a fpe- 
cial  mandate  Ihould  be  re([uircd,  the  a'rchbifhop  having,  as  he  declared,  full  cori- 
fidence  in  the  fidelity  of  W odeland  ‘f*.  The  will  of  Pvichard  Wodeland  was  proved 
3 kal.  May,  1376  j'. 

Hugh  de  Buckenhull,  in  1375,  CJ^changed  Lambeth  for  the  reiflory  or  cufiody 
of  the  free  chapel  of  St.  Radegund,  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  London,  with 

Nicholas  Slake.’* 

In  a li^  of  rectors  to  the  year  1473,  with  which  Dr.  Ducarel  favoured  Dr.  Denne 
in  1758,  it  is  remarked  that  this  ex,change  was  not  completed  (hac  permutatio  7ion 
emanavit),  and  Wachenhall,  not  Buckenhally  is  the  name  given  to  the  former  party. 
But  it  is  obfervable,  that,  neither  in  Dugdale’s  Hiflory  of  St.  Paul’s,  nor  in  New- 
court’s  Repertory,  as  I believe,  is  the  chapel  of  St.  Radegund  mentioned ; nor  is 
the  name  of  Buckenhall  to  be  found  in  the  Index  to  Newcourt.  It  however  appears, 
that  Nicholas  Slake  was  admitted  July  22,  139  4,  to  the  prebend  of  Wenlakefburn, 
and  that  he  was  likewife  reiRor  of  St.  Mary,  Abchurch  §. 

John  Elme. 

Thiiip  Hegges,  by  exchange  with  John  Elme,  1388  ||. 

John  Lauhee,  inftituied  in  1395  \ and  Nov.  7, 1399,  exchanged  Lambeth  for 

the  reflory  of  Padlefworth,  in  the  diocefe  of  Rochefier,  with  Robert  Rothbury.” 
This  exchange  is  entered  in  theRegifier  of  J.  de  Bottlefham'f'+j  hifliop  of  Rochefier,  as 
being  conipleted  November  25.  John  Launce,  then  prieft,  had  been  inftituted  to 
the  redlory  ot  Aih,  near  Wrotham  in  Kent,  May  2,  1395,  on  the  prefentation  of 
John  Radyngton,  prior  of  the  hofpital  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem  J j ; and  July  28, 
1^97,  he  was  collated  by  William  de  Bottlelham,  bifhop  of  the  fame  diocefe,  t© 
the  rectory  of  Southfleet  §§.  A.  1406,  November  16,  he  was  preferred  to  the  pre- 

* Reg.  W.  de  Edyndon  Ep’i  Winton,  part  I.  fob  42.  a.  (Mr  Lyfons.)  * 

4 Wilkins,  Concil.  vol.  III.  p.  86.  J Hift,  of  Parifh,  App,  p.  153. 

§ Newcourt,  Rt  p.  vol.  I.  p.  221,  431. 

y Reg  W.  deWykham,  part  I.  fol.  191,  2d.  numbering.  (Mr.  Lyfons). 

**  Ibid.  fol.  255.  a.  (Mr.  Lyfons.)  ft  Fob  39-  h. 

Reg.  W,  Bottlelhani,  fol,  68.  a,  Ibid,  fol,  io6.  fol,  89,  a, 

i end 
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bend  of  Firle,  in  Chichefter  Cathedral  ; and  he  occurs  prebendary  of  St.  Da- 
vid's in  1422*!'.  He  was  I/L.  B.  and  conftituted  official  to  bifhop  W.  Bottle- 
lham,  biQiop  of  the  fame  diocefe,  to  the  redlory  of  Southfleet  J*  A.  1406,-  No- 
vember 16,  he  was  preferred  to  the  prebend  of  Firle,  in  Chichefter  Cathedral^; 
and  he  occurs  a prebendary  of  St.  David’s  in  1422  ||.  He  was  LL.  B.  and  confti- 
tuted  official  to  bifhop  W.  Rottlefham,  October  13,  1397  ; vicar  general  to  the  fuc- 

ceffior  J. Bottleffiam,  Augufl:  8, 1400 as  alfo  to  the  archbiffiop  of  Canteibury,  Sep- 
tember 1 4,  r 404,  on  the  vacancy  of  the  fee  of  Rocheiler  by  the  death  of  that  prelate  \ ; . 

Robert  Rothbury.  He  was  prebend  of  Mapefbury,  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
June  24,  1418  ^§. 

Robert  Derby,  0£lober  13,  1408,  by  exchange  with  Robert  Rothbury  for 
the  re(ftory  of  Newenden,  in  the  diocefe  of  Canterbury. 

Thomas  Gordon,  March  8,  1409,  by  exchange  with  Robert  Derby,  for  the 
rc«^ory  of  Wymondham,  in  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln, 

In  thefe  two  exchanges  the  account  in  the  Hiftory  of  Lambeth  Parifh  is  correc^fed, 
by  Dr.  Ducarel’s  Lift,  fent  to  Dr.  Denne.  A Robert  Derby  was  proclor  of  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford  in  1360.  Qu.  The  fame  perfon  with  the  re61or  of  I ambeth  ? 

Henry  Wyncheftre,  Odlober  14,  1413,  by  exchange  with  Robert  Derby  for 
“ the  re(ftory  of  Sandhurft,  in  the  diocefe  of  Canterbury.” 

Thomas  Benham,  May  14,  1416,  exchanged  Lambeth  with  Roger  Paternofler, 
**  for  the  vicarage  of  Chedde,  in  the  diocefe  of  Bath  and  Wells.” 

Roger  Paternofter  was  inftituted  to  the  vicarage  of  Kenfington,  in  Middlefex, 
March  6,  1394  ||||  : and  to  the  re<ftory  of  Allhallows,  Lombard-ftreet,  Odlober  24, 
1419,  on  the  refignation  of  John  Bury,  in  exchange  for  Lambeth.  Dr.  Ducarel 
calls  it  All-faints,  Grace  Church-ftreet ; the  word  ftreet  ffiould  be  omitted,  but  at 
that  tim6  the  Grafs  Market  probably  extended  to  the  church. 

John  Bury  was  inftituted  to  the  rc(ftory  of  Great  Okeley,  in  Eflex,  January  30, 1422, 
on  the  prefentation  of  Sir  John  Howard,  knt.  He  religned  Okeley  in  May,  1432  **'^. 

The  frequent  inftitutions  to  the  r.eflory  of  Lambeth,  by  exchange,  is  ftriking ; 
particularly  as  feveral  of  the  incumbents  muft  have  refigned  it  for  benefices  not  fo 
conveniently  fituated,  and  far  lefs  profitable.  Padlefworth,  accepted  by  John 
Launce  in  1399,  is  a very  fmall  parifh,  incommodioufly  placed,  and  was  rated  in' 
pope  Nicholas’s  valor  at  only  forty  fhiiling  a year'‘j"'t’'t'«  This  is  myfterious,  and  may 

* Reg.  Epif.  Ciceft.  R.  fob  116  and  160.  b.  f Reg.  J.  Langdon  Ep.  Roff.  fob  15,  a. 

X Reg.  W.  Bottlelham,  fob  106,  b.  § Reg.  Epif.  Ciceft.  R.  fob  no  & 160. 

II  Reg.  J.  Langdon  Ep.  Rolf,  fob  15.  a.  Reg.  W.  fol  89.  a. 

+t  Ibid,  fob  150,  a.  Ibid,  fob  187.  a.  §§  Newcourt,  vob  I.  p.  174. 

II II  Ibid.  vol.  I.  p.  680.  ***  Ibid,  p,  254,  and  vob  II,  p.  445. 

Iff  Charged  for  firll  fruits  and  tenths  at  3I.  6s.  8d.  See  an  account  of  Padlefworth  in  Thorpe’s 
Antiquities,  p.  138,  as  alfo  a view  of  the  old  church,  now  converted  by  the  only  inhabitant  of  the 
paiilkinto  a Itore^placc  for  implements  of  hufbandry, 

I bring 
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bring  to  mind  archbifliop  Courtney’s  letter,  againd  chcppe  churches,  dated  in 
March  igQi*  and  addrefled  to  the  biOiops  cf  his  province 

John  lerbert,  or  Jerehert,  A.  M.  (omitted  by  Dr.  Ducarel)  is  mentioned  as  rec- 
tor, June  6,  144.1,  in  the  Regider  of  Wellys,  bilhop  of  Rochelter  ; and  again, 
Augud  23,  1443,  '^'hen  in  attendance  at  that  prelate’s  delivery  of  the  papal  pail 
to  archbilhop  Stafford  J;. 

John  Sugdon. 

Henry  Jopper,  or  Joppen,  on  the  death  of  Sugdon.”  In  Dr.  Ducarel’s  lid, 
fent  to  Dr.  Denne,  he  is  dyled  Henry,  bidiop  of  Joppa.  (^Epifcopus  Joppen,') 

“ Nicholas  Bullfynche,  April  8,  1472,  by  the  refignation  of  Joppen.” 

“ Thomas  Aleyn,  M.  A.  1473,  refignation  of  Bullfynche.”  He  was  pro- 
bably fucceeded  by 

Ambrofe  Payne,  bachelor  of  miidc,  who,  as  noticed  in  his  epitaph  §,  was  chap- 
lain to  cardinals  Bourchier  and  Morton  ; but  by  which  of  thefe  archbiihops  he  was 
■prefented  to  this  living  is  not  known.  He  is  entered  as  parfon  in  the  firlt  page  of 
the  old  book,  entitled,  ‘‘The  Choyce  of  Churchwardens  and  their  Accounts,”  as  being 
prefent  in  vedry.  May  19,  1505;  and  the  fame  book  diews  that  he  paid  much  at- 
tention to  paridi  bufinefs.  As  he  is  not  mentioned  as  chaplain  to  either  archbifliop 
Deane  or  W^arham,  the  prefumption  is  that  he  did  not  refide  in  the  palace.  He 
had  a lider  who  died  in  1516,  the  fee  to  the  pari fh  for  her  inteiment  being  an  item 
in  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts  of  that  year  \\.  Mr.  Payne,  in  his  life-time,  gave 
to  the  church  2I.  3s.  4d.  Alfo  a legacy  to  the  high  altar,  3s.  4d. 

According  to  Dr.  Ducarel,  he  religned  the  reffory  in  1627,  which  was  the  year 
before  his  death,  he  deceafing  May  29*'^,  1528. 

“ Robert  Chalnor,  LL.  D.  by  refignation  of  Ambrofe  Payne.”  Chalner,  or 
Chaloner,  occurs  reclor,  A.  1531,  1533?  34  and  35,  in  Aff.  Cur.  Confidor.  Pvof- 
fen.  of  thofe  years. 

John  Whytv/ell,  B.  D.  was,  on  the  death  of  Chalnor,  prefented  April  23,  1541, 
being  both  chaplain  and  almoner  to  archbidiop  Cranmer.  A.  1548,  December  8,  Mr. 
Wiiytwell,  and  Mr.  Langley  (another  chaplain),  tendered  to  the  archbidiop,  then 
fitting  in  court  in  his  great  room  at  Lambeth,  a fchedule  of  heretical  and  damnable 
opinions  avowed  by  John  Afheton,  pried,  of  Skitellington,  in  Lincolndiire  *,  and. 
May  17,  1549,  (being  then  dyled  B.  D.)  Whytwell  was  prefent  when  Charles 
Tombe  of  London,  butcher,  renounced  before  the  archbifnop  fome  heretical  te- 
nets 'f'-f'.  And  he  was'  in  attendance  at  the  confecration  of  Bifhop  Ridley  in  the 
chapel  of  the  dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  September  5,  1548  There  being  no  evidence 

^ Wilkins,  Concil.  vol.  III.  p.  215.  f Fol.  160.  a.  % P 189. 

§ Hift;  of  Parifti,  App.  p.  43.  1|  F ay  d for  the  heryal  of  the  Parfon'"  s fyjler,  vis.  viiid. 

Mr.  Lyfons,  in  The  Environs  of  London,  notices  there  being  a penhon  of  30I.  per  annum 
allowed  to  Ambrofe  Payne  for  life  out  of  the  reffory.  A.  1527.  (Reg.  Fox.)  In  Steele’s  copy 
of  the  infeription,  May  28. 

Wilkins,  Concil.  vol.  IV.  p.  40,  42,  Strype’s  Life  of  Cranmer,  p.  176, 
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of  his  being  deprived  of  his  preferment  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  the  prefuniption 
is,  that  he  might  conform  to  the  changes  in  favour  of  Popery,  or  that  he  was,  at 
leaft,  a lukewarm  Proteflant.  A.  1559,  January  7,  he  figned,  as  reflor,  the 
account  of  Robert  Mote,  churchwarden  ; but  furvived  little  more  than  a year, 
March  2,1,  1560,  being;  noticed  in  the  Parifli  Regifler  for  the  day  of  his  burial. 
Pie  bequeathed  ten  pounds  to  the  poor. 

Thomas  Hail,  March,  1560,  by  the  death  of  Whytwell.”  He  was  in  vedry 
at  paffing  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts,  from  O61ober  the  firff,  in  the  firft  year  of 
Elizabeth,  to  Odfober  the  firft,  in  the  third  year  of  her  reign,  and  likewife  on  the 
fettling  of  the  accounts  for  the  next  year.  But  the  living' was  foon  after  vacant  by 
his  death,  he  being  buried  March  19,  1562,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  chanceh 
Par.  Reg. 

John  Byrchall,  alias  Burchall,  who  was  prefented  June  23,  1563,  held  the  rec- 
tory only  a few  months,  for  he  was  buried  O^lober  the  i8th.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  might  die  of  the  plague,  which  raged  with  violence  this  year.  In  hoc  anno 
magna  pejiilentia  regnabat.  Par.  Reg. 

John  Porie,  alias  Pory,  D.  D.  was  the  fuccelTor  of  Byrchall,  being  prefented  No- 
Tember  5,  1563.  He  had  been  fellow  of  Stoke  Claie  in  Suffolk  when  Dr.  Parker 
was  dean  of  that  college;  and,  through  the  archbifliop’s  influence,  was  eledled  maf- 
ter  of  Corpus  Chrifti  College  in  Cambridge,  on  December  10,  1557 
archbifliop  collated  him  to  the  fixth  prebend  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  which  he  ex- 
changed in  1567  for  the  feventh  flail  in  Weftminfler  Abbey.  He  appears  to  have 
refided  chiefly  at  Lambeth,  poffibly  in  the  palace ; and  to  his  long  abfence  from 
Cambridge,  together  with  the  growing  infirmities  of  age,  were  attributed  the  great 
irregularities  that  prevailed  in  the  college  under  his  adminiflration.  The  expe- 
diency therefore  of  his  relinquifhing  rhe’marterfhip  was  obvious;  it  was  not,  how- 
ever, without  repeated  folicitaiions,  that  the  archbifliop  could  induce  him  to  acquiefee 
in  this  propofal ; his  academical  ftaiion  being,  as  he  declared,  the  moll  pleafing  to 
him  of  all  his  dignities.  And  when  he  at  length  refigned,  which  was  February'  i, 
1569,  he  complained  that  he  had  with  it  given  up  all  his  joy. 

In  the  Churchwardens’  i^ccounts  of  Lambeth,  to  Michaelmas  1567,  is  an  entry 
of  “ a receipt,  by  Dr.  Pory,  of  thirteen  fliiliings,  which  was  the  gifte  of  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Chrifl  Church,  Canterbury;”  but  it  is  not  fpecified  to  what  ufe  it 
was  to  be  applied.  And  a few  months  before  he  ceafed  to  be  rcdlor,  he  is  no- 
ticed as  having  paid  thirteen  (hillings  and  four  pence,  being  half  the  charge  of  a 

newe  Bible  of  the  great  volume,  the  refidue  being  defrayed  by  the  parifli.”  As. 
Mr.  Marchett  was  prefented  to  the  re6lory  July  10,  1570,  on  the  refignation  of 
Dr.  Porie,  he  muft  have  quitted  the  preferment  a very  fliort  lime  before  his  deceafe, 
becaufe  his  will,  which  I have  read,  was  proved  the  fame  month.  This  refigna- 
lion  feems  the  more  extraordinary,  fuppofing,  as  the  archbifhop  was  inclined  to 
believe,  the  dcdlor  was  but  a poor  man,  contrary  to  the  world’s  opinion  of  him.” 

^ JMaflers’s  Hift.  of  C,.C.  C.  C.  p.  104,  &c. 
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And  fiich  was  the  expreffion  ufed  by  the  archbifliop  in  a letter  to  fecretary  Cecil, 
written  with  the  view  of  clearing  himfelf  from  an  afperfion  thrown  out,  “ of  his 
“ efpoufing  the  dodlor,  in  hopes  of  being  the  executor  of  a man  reckoned  to  be  rich; 
“ profcfling  at  the  fame  time  that  he  looked  not  to  be  advantaged  five  flfillings  by 
‘‘  him,  nor  would  be  the  executor  or  fupervifor  of  his  will*/'  The  archlnQiop  is 
not  named  in  the  will ; and  the  will  warrants  a conclufion,  that  the  teftator  was  not 
in  affluent  circumftances.  He  intimates  the  Jewe  things  he  had  in  his  difpofal ; and 
his  legacies  to  his  nephews  and  nieces,  and  other  relations,  were  of  little  value  'f'. 
To  the  church  of  Thropftone  J,  where  he  was  born,  he  bequeathed  61.  135.  qd.  which 
was  to  be  expended  in  repairs  within  fix  months  after  his  death ; and  to  the  poor  of  the 
parilh  he  gave,  I think,  the  fame  fum,  that  was  diftributed  at  twice.  He  did  not  men- 
tion his  place  of  abode,  nor  where  he  vviffled  to  be  interred  ; but  he  requelted  that  Dr. 
Goodman,  dean  of  Weftminfter,  would  preach  his  funeral  fermon  in  the  Abbey,  and 
he  left  him  a gratuity  for  his  trouble.  I believe  it  might  be  twenty  fhiilings,  but  I 
trufi:  to  memory;  nor  pen,  nor  pencil,  being  allowed  to  the  examiners  of  wills  in 
the  Prerogative-office. 

John  Matchett,  chaplain  to  archbifhop  Parker,  was  prefented  to  the  re£fory 
July  10,  1570.  He  was  in  veflry  at  the  pafiing  of  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts, 
O6>ober  13  that  year,  and  October  21  in  the  following  year,  when  he  exerted  the 
right  of  the  redtor  to  nominate  a churchwarden  without  the  confent  of  the  parilhioners. 
He  occurs  re6for  of  Thurgarton  in  Norfolk,  March  15,  1574;  archbiffiop  Parker, 
in  a letter  of  that  date,  having  diredled  him  to  repair  to  the  biffiop  of  Norwich, 
and  to  inform  him  how  felicitous  the  queen  was,  that  the  vain  propbecyings,  as  the 
archbiffiop  terms  them,  of  late  fet  up  in  feveral  difiri61s,  and  particularly  in  the 
diocefe  of  Norwich,  ffiould  be  fupprelfed  §.  In  the  account  of  debts  and  funeral 
charges  of  the  archbiffiop  is  this  item — “ To  redeem  Mr.  Matchett  out  of  prifon, 

26k  13s.  qd.”  And  as  this  unfortunate  man  was  not  noticed  in  the  archbiffiop’s 
will,  it  ffiould  feem  that  the  executors  had  private  infiruCtions  from  his  grace  rela- 
tive to  this  bufmefs  ||. 

John  Bungey,  M.  A.  according  to  Dr.  Ducarel,  fucceeded  Mr.  Matchett,  but  in 
what  year  he  has  not  mentioned.  He  was  chaplain  to  archbifliop  Parker,  nephew 
to  him  by  affinity,  and  much  in  his  uncle’s  favour.  In  1550  he  was  entered  a 
member  of  Corpus  Chrifti  college  in  Cambridge,  eledted  a fellow  in  1 557,  and 
prelented  by  the  fociety  to  the  re6fory  of  Granchefiier  in  1561  *••'.  By  collation  from 

* Strype’s  Life  of  archbifhop  Parker,  p.  289, 

t I recollect,  one  was  a black  gown  to  his  fifter-indaw,  Urfula  Pory. 

;};  Sic  ; as  1 read  it  in  the  Regifter,  I imagined  it  to  be  an  error  in  copying  the  will,  and  de- 
figned  for  Thrapftone  in  Northamptondiire ; but,  on  enquiry,  there  is  no  memorial  of  him  in 
that  parifli.  There  is  not  in  the  Villa,  &c.  any  fuch  parifli  as  Thropflone.  Qu.  might  not 
Thurflon  in  Suffolk,  or  Thurflen  in  Norfolk,  be  the  place  ? His  being  fo  much  noticed  by  arch- 
bifliop Parker,  who  had  connexions  with  both  counties,  renders  this  a not  improbable  lurmife. 

§ Strype’s  Life  of  Parker,  p.  460;  and  Strype’s  Annals,  vol.  II.  p 322. 

jj  Life  of  Parker,  App,  p.  192,  **  Mailers,  Hili,  of  C,  C.C.  pi  255, 
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the  archblfhop  he  was  inftallcd  in  the  fourth  prebend  of  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
July  29,  1567,  and  inflituted,  November  28  enfuing,  to  the  vicarage  of  Lewilham, 
in  the  diocefe  of  Rochefter,  on  a prefentation  from  the  archbifhop,  who  had  a 
grant  of  the  advowfon.  His  Grace  likewife  conferred  on  him  the  re£lory  of  Chart- 
ham,  near  Canterbury;  Mr.  Bungey  attended,  as  chaplain,  the  funeral  of  his 
patron,  who  had  appointed  him  one  of  the  fupervifors  of  his  will,  with  a bequefi: 
of  ten  pounds  for  his  trouble  He  died  at  Chartham,  and  was  there  buried,  and 
to  his  memory  in  that  church  is  a monument  with  the  underwritten  infcription  ; 

‘‘  Memori^  facr. 

Vita  mihi  Chriftus,  et  mors  lucrum. 

Here  lieth  the  body  of  Mr.  John  Bangeye,  clerke, 

one  of  the  prebendaries  of  Chrift  Church,  in  Cant,  and  parfon  of  this  parifli; 
borne  in  Norwich,  July  7,  1 536  ; whoe  married  Margaret  Parker, 
borne  in  the  fame  citie  the  14th  of  December,  A.  D.  1547; 
who  lived  together  35  years,  and  had  ilTue  8 fonnes,  4 daughters ; 
which  John  bylded  Myfiole'f*, 

and  there  dyed  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age,  the  20th  of  November,  A.  D.  1 596, 

Boni  Beati. 

1595  has  been  fixed  for  the  time  of  his  death,  and  not  without  reafon,  fuppo* 
ling,  as  Dr.  Batteley  has  dated.  Dr.  Fotherby,  who  fucceeded  him  in  his  prebend, 
to  have  been  admitted  to  it  in, that  year.  And  with  the  lefs  fcruple  one  can  impute' 
the  miflake  to  the  writer  of  the  epitaph,  or  to  the  done-mafon,  there  being  this 
grofs  error  in  faying  that  Mr.  Bungey  died  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age,  after  ha- 
vi  g previoufly  roticed  that  he  was  born  in  1536.  Mr.  Maders  obferves,  that  he 
was  generally  liyled  LL.  D.  though  the  time  and  place  of  his  taking  the  degree  is 
not  known.  In  the  epitaph,  however,  he  is  called  A/r. ; and  1 diould  think  this 
might  be  another  midake,  were  he  not  fo  termed,  without  the  addition  of  Dodor^  in 
the  confidorial  adls  of  the  diocefe  of  liocheder,  in  which  it  is  entered  in  the  form  of 
a prefentmem,  “ Contr.  Mag.  Bungey,  vie.  de  Lewidiam,  for  that  we  do  not  know 
**  whether  he  bedoweth  the  4th  part  of  his  benefice,*'  fob  25.  a. 

Thomas  Blage,  alias  Blague,  D.  D.  was,  on  the  rcfignation  of  Bungey,  prefented, 
April  10,  if77,  and  indndled  on  Tiinity  Snnday,  June  2 He  was  preferred  by 
archbilliop  Gnndal,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain,  as  he  had  been  to  archbilhop  Par- 
ker, '.\hofe  funeral  he  attended  in  that  clafs  In  September  1570  he  was  indi- 
tuted  to  the  rc(51jry  of  Great  Braxted,  in  Lllex;  and  was  coihited  by  archblAop 
Parker,  September  2,  1571,  to  the  redtory  of  St.  Vedad,  Foder-lane,  London, 

* Strype’s  Life  of  arclibifliop  Parker,  p.  501  ; and  App.  p.  3. 

+ Now  ihe  feat  of  the  rev.  Sir  John  Fagg,  hart,  who  favoured  me  with  a copy  of  the  infcription. 

% Parifii  Regifter,  after  burials  in  1612. 

^ Stiypt’s  Life  of  Parker,  p.  459,  496,  Life  of  Grindal,  p.  229. 
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being  then  only  bachelor  of  arts-'^.  As  George,  earl  of  Shrewlbury,  was  his  patron 
at  Braxted,  he  was  very  probably  recommended  to  the^archbiOrop  by  the  coiintefs, 
who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Parker.  This  appears  from  a MS  memoran- 
dum on  the  tiile-page  of  an  Englifli  Pfalter  remaining  in  the  library  of  Lambeth 
Palace  T*  Before  September  1578,  Mr.  Blague  had  refigncc:  the  rectory  of  Vedaft  ; 
and  April  2,  1582,  when  chaplain  to  queen  Elizabeth,  he  fupplicated  for  his  de- 
gree of  doi^or  of  divinity  at  Oxford.  A.  1591,  September  i,  he  was  inftalled 
dean  of  Rochefter  ; but  he  was  not,  as  advanced  by  A.  Wood,  mailer  of  Clare  Hail, 
in  Cambridge.  To  the  reftoi'y  of  Bangor,  in  Flintdiire,  he  was  prefented  in  1604. 
When  he  became  pofTeffed  of  the  redtory  of  Crayford  in  Kent,  I have  not  difcovered. 
It  is  obfervable  that,  upon  the  metropolitical  vifitation  in  i 607,  he  is  returned  as 
re(5lor  of  Lambeth,  Braxted,  Crayford,  and  Bangor  % ; and  in  the  anfwer  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Rochefter  to  archbifnop  Abbot’s  interrogatories,  it  is  added, 
“ the  dean  pre^.cheth  more  in  a year  than  all  the  deans  fince  the  foundation,  and 
“ keepeth  hofpitality  §.*’  That  he  was  not,  however,  fo  attentive  as  he  ought  to 
have  been,  in  providing  an  aftiftant  for  the  parilh-church  of  Lambeth,  even  on  a 
great  feftival,  may  be  inferred  from  this  item  in  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts  of 
1 593 — Lavd  out  when  we  went  to  feek  a mynifter  at  Whytfontide,  and  for  bote 
hire,  is.  6d.*’  Dr.  Blague  died  Oftober  ii  •,  and  by  his  will,  which  was  dated  only 
four  days  preceding  his  death,  and  proved  November  9,  he  gave  all  his  effe(fts, 
movable  and  immovable,  to  his  wife  Alicia,  with  a power  of  difpofing  of  what 
might  be  necefTary  for  her  fupporc ; but  granted  the  refidue  to  his  fons  in  fucceffion, 
and  their  iftue.  He  bequeathed  his  books  to  his  wife,  to  fell  or  give  away;  and 
concerning  his  fermons  there  is  this  curious  claufe,  “ My  notes  of  my  fermons  I 
“ give  to  my  fon  John  ; they  are  jeuells  if  he  will  ufe  them  right  ||.’*  It  is  unde- 
niable, there-'ore,  that  he  conceived  himfelf  to  have  great  merit  in  this  fpecies  of 
compofition  A.  Wood  fays,  that  the  Doclor  publifhed  certain  fermons,  one  of 
which  was  preached  in  the  Charter-houfe ; Pfalm  i.  i,  2,  Lond.  1703;  and  per- 
haps other  things.  The  Parilh  Regifter  of  Lambeth  notices  his  m*arrying  Ayles 
Brooke,  April  10,  1577,  which  was  the  day  of  his  being  prefented  to  that  living; 
and,  in  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts  of  1623,  Mr  Blague  is  entered  as  paying  7s.  6d. 
to  the  poor.  According  to  Wood,  the  fon  John  was,  in  the  life-time  of  his  father, 
a commoner  of  Oriel  College  Tj-. 

Francis  Taylor  w-as  the  fucceftbr  of  Dr.  Blague,  being  prefented  Oflober  1611. 
He  was  mafter  of  the  free-f:hool  at  Guildford,  founded  by  king  Edward  VI. ; and 
there  educated  archbifhop  Abbot,  his  brother  Richard,  afterwards  bidiop  of  SaliL 

* Nevvcourt,  Repert.  vol.  II.  p.  91  ; and  vol  I.  p.  565. 
t Hidoiy  of  PaiitLC,  p.  55.  J Reg.  Epi/Roften.  fol,  202.  b. 

§ Reg.  dean  and  ch.  ot  Rochefter.  ||  Ex  orig. 

When  chaplain  to  arch'ufhop  Parker,  j reached  at  the  confecration  af  Dr  William  Hughes, 
bifliop  of  Briftol,  Dec  13,  1^73  Life  of  ra  ker,  p.  459. 

Athcn.  Oa.  Fall,  vol,  I,  p.  124. 
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bury,  and  Sir  Maurice  Abbot,  who  was  lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1638.  He 
was,  in  1 588,  prodtor  in  convocation  for  the  diocefe  of  Winchefler ; but  I find  no 
other  memorial  of  him  as  incumbent  of  Lambeth,  than  his  figning,  as  parfon,  the 
Accounts  of  the  Churchwardens  in  1613,  1614,  and  1615,  to  the  Regifler  of  Bu- 
rials in  1617.  On  his  death  in  O^fober  1618,  he  was  fucceeded  by 

Daniel  Featley,  alias  Fairclough,  then  B.D.  (or,  more  properly,  Fairdough, 
alias  Featley,  Fairclough  being  the  name  of  his  anceftors,  fo  fpelt  by  his  grandfather, 
father,  and  elder  brother,  and  by  which,  as  his  letters  of  orders  witneffed,  he  was 
ordained  minifler.)  - Featley  was  fir  ft  owned  in  print  by  the  Dodor;  and  John 
Featley,  who  wrote  a fuccindt  account  of  his  uncle^s  life  '^,  mentions’  it  as  extraor- 
dinary, that  he  ihould  thus  adopt  what  was  the  iflue  of  ignorance  and  corruption  of 
the  times.  He  was  defeended  from  a family  in  Lancafhire,  who  took  their  name 
from  the  Faircliff  'f',  where  they  were  feated,  and  many  of  them  were  there  refident 
in  the  middle  of  the  laft  century.  The  Do£for  bore  the  fame  arms  that  they  did, 
without  the  lead  diftimftion  or  alteration  ; and  the  nephew  was  offended  with  maf- 
ter  Peacham,  for  having  advanced  in  his  book  of  Heraldry,  that  the  Fairecloughs 
derived  their  title  to  that  coat  at  fo  late  a period  as  the  battle  of  Bofworth-field. 

Of  the  property  that  was  in  the  family,  John  Featley  obferves,  that  it  was  Icff- 
ened  by  increafe  ofUTue,  each  generation  chipping  and  paring  the  ancient  demefne; 
that  thofe  at  home  grew  in  their  own  native  foil,  but  flourifhed  not  fo  much  be- 
caufe  they  bore  fo  faft ; and  thofe  abroad  betook  themfelves  to  feveral  employments, 
and  their  fortunes  were  various.  John,  the  father  of  the  Doefor,  removed  into  Ox- 
fordfhire.  He  had  three  fons  and  two  daughters.  Daniel,  the  fecond  fon,  was 
born  at  Charlton  upon  Odtemore,  March  15,  1582.  Being  a choirifter  of  Mag- 
dalen College  in  Oxford,  he  had  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the  fchool  be- 
longing to  that  fociety,  and  at  12  years  old  acquired  no  fmall  credit  and  applaufe  by 
the  Laiin  and  Greek  exercifes  which  he  frequently,  wittily,  and  elegantly,  com- 
pofed  J.  He  was  admitted  fcholar  of  Corpus  Chrifti  College,  Dec.  13,  1594;  and 
Sept.  20,  1602,  when  B.  A.  was  chofen  probationer-fellow.  The  employment  the 
father  had  in  Oxford  is  faid  by  John  Featley  to  have  given  him  an  opportunity  of 
thus  preferring  his  fon;  but,  from  a ridiculous  falfe  (hame,  which  is  not  uncommon, 
he  concealed  what  A.  Wood  has  divulged  §,  that  the  father,  who  had  been  cook 
p Dr.  Laurence  Humphrey,  prefident  of  Magdalen,  ferved  Corpus  Chrifti  College 
in  the  fame  capacity.  On  the  third 'New-year*s  ..day  of  the  life  of  his  fon  he  pre- 
fenced a pie  to  Dr.  Reynold,  the  prefident,  who  was  the  boy’s  godfather,  and 
the  do<ftor,  having  dedicated  him  to  the  church,  took  care  for  his  education  in  the 
univerfity  1|.  Daniel  Featley  commenced  M.  A.  at  the  ufual  time,  and  was  always 
eminent  in  his  academical  exercifes.  He  was  particularly  noticed  for  being  a fubtle 

Printed  with  Featley’s  True  Church,  or  Featley  Redivivus,  1661,  12°. 
d In  the  dialed  of  Lancafliire,  as  well  as  of  fome  other  countries,  a cliff  was  antiently  written 
dough,  Succind  Account,  p.  6. 

I Succind  Account,  p.  7,  &c.  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  II.  p.  88. 

j|  Lloyd’s  Worthies,  p.  527. 
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dlfputant,  and  admired  as  a preacheri  In  1607,  he  delivered  excellently  well  an 
oration  at  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Reiiiold,  who  had  chofen  him  for  one  of  the  witneffes 
of  his  death 

Mr.  Featley,  ii>  1610,  and  the  two  follawing  years,  was  in  attendance  upon  Sir 
Thomas  Edmonds,  the  king’s  minifter  at  the  court  of  France.  Twenty-one  of  the 
fermons  preached  by  him  in  the  ambaffador’s  chapel  are  colle61ed  in  ‘^ClavisMyftica;*' 
and  the  four  laft  are  upon  the  corrupt  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Papifts.  They 
were  delivered  as  a precaution  and  premonition  to  his  congregation;  he  declaring  him- 
felf  to  be  fully  perfuaded  there  was  not  one  in  the  affembly  who  halted  between  the 
Komifli  and  Reformed  churches,  or  bad  once  bowed  the  knee  to  the  Romilh  Baal -f. 
Three  of  the  difeourfes  are  from  the  fame  text,  i Kings,  viii.  21  ; the  fubjetfls, 
I.  the  deformity  of  halting ; 2.  old  and  new  idolatry  paralleled;  3.  Ambodexters 
Ambofinifters,  or  one  God,  one  true'religjon  ; and  he  applied  Elijah’s  reproof  of 
his  countrymen,  to  deter  travellers  from  falling  into  indifference  or  Atheifm  hj 
feeing  in  France  the  free  exercife  of  two  contrary  religions.  The  other  fermon  § 
is  from  Plalm  cxxxvii.  7,  The  fubjedt  was.  Bloody  Edom.  It  was  preached 
on  the  fifth  of  November ; and  in  two  of  the  pages  he  fhewed  that  all  the  marks- 
of  Antichrifl  were  to  be  feen  in  the  fee  of  Rome  after  it  degenerated  into  the  Papacy. 
By  his  fermons  about  apollacy  and  halting  he  confirmed  thirty-two  perfons  of  good 
worth  in  theProteffant  religion  ; his  difeourfes  of  the  benefit  of  afflictions  comforted 
eight  perfons  under  fufferings  for.  that  religion,  and  his  fermons  on  idolatry  and 
corruptions  converted  eighteen  to  it  ||. 

He  had  very  frequent  conference  in  the  Cleremont  with  the  Jefuits,  and  with 
the  members  of  the  college  of  Sorbonne,  but  more  intimately  with  Sirmundus  and 
Petavius,  two  prime  Jefuits  '^*.  At  firff  they  contemned  him  becaufe  he  was  low 
of  ftature yet  afterwards  admired  him  for  his  quick  and  pertinent  anfwers,  and 
Ihrewd  diftineffions  i and  they  treated  his  memory  with  refpe£f.  His  three  difpu- 
tations  ^t  Paris  are  confeffed  by  Holden  to  have  done  more  harm  to  the  Popifh  caufe 

* Lloyd’s  Worthies,  p.  527.  f Clavis  Mydica,  p.  776. 

J It  fhould  feem  from  this  that  Athclfls  were  not  uncommon  in  France  in  the  beginning  of 
the  l^ft  century. 

^ Clavjs  Myftica,  p.  808,  809, 

II  See  fermon  preached  at  Lambeth  at  the  funeral  of  that  learned  and  polemical  divine  Daniel 
Featley,  dodhor  ot  divinity,  late  preacher  there,  with  a (hort  relation  of  his  life  and  death.  By 
William  Leo,  dodtor  in  divinity,  fometime  preacher  at  Wandfworthin  Surrey,  4to,  1645,  P*  ^3* 
The  Dodlor,  in  this  fermon,  p.  22,  terms  Corpus  Chrifli  College  “ an  happy  feminary  of  very 
“ many  famous  and  learned  men.  I mention,”  continues  he,  “ one  for  all,  that  is,  Dr.  Jo/ja. 
“ Reinold)^  whom  1 have  heard  ilyled  beyond  the  fea  in  the  Univerfities  of  Rojlichium^  Grominga^ 

“ ^nd  Leidon^  thus,  That  famous  Oxford  of  learnings  <voorihy  Dr,  Reynolds'* 

The  nephew  fays,  “ he  was  1 ^w  of  ftature,  yet  of  a lovely  and  graceful  countenance.  Suc- 
cindt  Account,  Dr.  Leo  obferves,  that  the  Jefuits,  in  their  contempt  of  the  perfon  of  Dr.  Feat- 
ley,  had  forgot  what  Jerome  fnid  of  St.  Paul,  that  although  he  was  of  a very  little  and  low  flaturc, 
yet,  for  all  that,  trlcubitalis  afeendit  in  ocelum.  Funeral  Sermon,  p.  23.- 

•j-f  Lloyd’s  Worthies,  p.  527, 
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than  thirty-three  he  had  read  of  before;  and  it  is  obferved  by  Lloyd  that  he  pofTeffed 
three  qualities  which  rendered  him  ftupendous  difputant. — i.  A calm  temper,  en- 
joying  his  adverfaries  frets,  and  taking  advantage  of  his  difordcrs.  2,  A voluble 
‘‘  tongue,  u fed  to  difcourfe  in  the  club  that  always  attended  Dr.  Featley.  3.  His 
rubbing  over  every  year  his  memory  with  definitions,  divifions,  an^  maxims, 
both  in  philofophy  and  divinity  * **.’*  By  mod:  of  the  univerfities  abroad  he  was 
'held  in'fuch  reputation  and  honour  as  a difputant,  that  in  the  tables  of  the  famous 
fchoolmen,  which  ufed  to  be  placed  in  their  fchools,  he  was  claffed  with  the  irre- 
fragable, the  refolute,  the  fubtle,  the  angelic,  and  cherubic  do<51ors‘  of  their 
church.  Superlatively  acute  and  keen,  acutijjhnus  et  acerrimus,  were  the  epithets 
appropriated  to  Featley  f. 

It  is  mentioned  by  A.  Wood,  that  he  commenced  B.  D.  in  1613  ; and  at  the  a(ft 
of  that  year  he  certainly  was  the. preacher.  His  fermon  is  the  XXXVII.  in  “ Cla- 
vis  Myftica  J the  title,  The  Ark  under  the  Curtaines,”  from  2 Sam.  vii.  2 ; 
and,  confidering  who  were  the  hearers  of  a Divine  eminent  for  his  ingenuity  and  his 
learning,  the  following  is  not  the  lead  flriking  paragraph  in  it.  Thus,”  proceeds 
Mr.  Featley  §,  ‘‘T  might  enlarge  and  fpread  my  meditations  to  the  full  lejigth 
of  the  curtained  in  my  text ; but,  becaufe  1 fee  the  time  will  oiitftrip  me  if  I 
“ make  not  the  more  hade,  and  becaufe  I fee  many  compoftng  themfelves  to  their  reft, 
and fome  faft  already,  I will  begin  to  draw  the  curtaines,  and  flint  up  all  that  hath 
been  delivered  with  a briefe  application  to  ourfelves  ||.”  However,  the  time  fixed 
by  A.  Wood  for  Mr.  Featley’s  taking  the  degree  of  doelor  of  divinity  does  not 
coincide  vvith  the  year  mentioned  by  John  Featley,  who  relates  that  on  that  occafion 
he  preached  the  elegant,  folid,  and  Latin  fermon,  extant  in  Clavis  Mydica 
which  is  marked  as  being  delivered  the  8th  of  the  Calends  of  April  (March  25) 
1615.  The  text  is  John  xxi.  14,  16,  17,  the  {\xh]Qdi  Pedu?n  Paftorale  \ and,  as 
might  be  expected,  he  in  a part  of  the  difcourfe  controverted,  with  zeal  and  with 
judgment,  the  pope’s  fupremacy.  Though  this  Concio  ad  clerum  is  nearly  a third 
longer  than  his  “ Ark  under  the  Curtaines,”  I have  not  difeovered  in  it  any  com- 
plaint of  the  drowfinefs  of  his  auditors  : but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  feveral  of  them 
w^ere  offended  with  the  feverity  of  fome  of  his  dritTures,  and  might  deem  them  a 
libel  upon  the  univerfuy.  With  this  difcourfe  is  printed  his  prefatory  prayer, 

* Lloyd’s  Worthies,  p.  528.  f Funeral  Sermon,  p.  30.  J P.  578. 

§ The  whole  fermon  fills  about  fifteen  folio  pages,  of  which  five  and  a half  were  allotted  to 
the  briefe  application. 

B 586-  . . 

**  “ Illis  litem  intendo,  qui  nec  fe  pafeunt,  nec  oves ; qui  in  agro  dominico  nec  cogunt,  nec 
“ fpargunt,  fed  in  Academia,  aut  occupati  infeliciter,  aut  male  feriati  confenefeunt,  &c.  &c.  &c, 
“ p.  601.  Jlhiftra  vultus  tui  luce  clariflimum  Elifmuriae  dominum  Pernalfi  noftri  totius  adeo  An- 
“ gliae  cancellarium — vireant  perpetuo,  et  coelefti  rore  irrigatae  asternum  floreant  heroum  et  he- 
roina  um  corolla?,  qui  Edenum  hunc  vel  aedificiis  magnificis  ranquam  proceris  arboribus  con- 
“ fevenint,  vel  annuls  reditibus  tanquam  rivulis  humeftanint,  vel  ampliffimis  privilegiis  tanquam 
firmilTimis  mcenibus  faepiverunt.” 
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in  which  he  ftyles  Oxford  Parnaflus,  and  the  Garden  of  Eden  ; and,  in  his  Eulogy 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  terms  her  the  phoenix  of  her  age  and  fex 

Featley,  in  1610,  preached  the  Rehearfal  fermon  at  Oxford,  and  by  the  bifliop 
of  London’s  appointment  he  difcharged  the  fame  duty  at  St. Paul’s  CroTs  in  1618 -’f 
A biographer  already  cited,  who  feems  to  have  taken  much  pains  to  appreciate 
the  intelledlual  abilities  and  the  literary  acquirements  of  the  preacher,  obfervcs, 
that  this  was  “ an  employment  he  the  eafier  performed,  the  great  talk  he  ufed 
“ to  impofe  upon  himfelf  being  the  rehearfing  emphatically  the  choiceft  pieces  for 
oratory  and  poetry  he  could  meet  with,  every  morning  next  his  heart  taking  fome 
“ fmart  periods  till  his  authors  were  turned  to  his  conilitution  Jd’ 

By  invitation  from  Mr.  Ezekiel  Afeot,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  Mr.  Featley  ac- 
cepted the  retftory  of  Northill  in  Cornwall,  which  he  vacated  on  his  inllitution  to 
the  redtory  of  Lambeth  in  February,  1618  ; end  though  the  yearly  income  of 
his  new  benefice  might  not,  as  hinted  by  his  nephew,,  exceed  that  which  he 
had  quitted,  it  mufi  have  been  a very  eligible  remove  to  him,  being,  by  the  re* * * § 
commendation  of  the  Univerfity,  a domeftic  to  archbifhop  Abbot.  As  in  the  pre* 
fatory  prayer,  juft  cited,  he  terms  the  archbifhop  his  lord,  who  on  various  ac- 
counts was  to  be  revered  by  him  §,  I am  apt  to  fufpedt  he  might  then  be  his 
chaplain  in  houfe ; thus,  however,  he  explicitly  ftyles  himfelf,  when,  on  ^the  death 
of  the  primate’s  brother,  March  2,  1718,  Dr.  Robert  Abbot,  bifiiop  of  Salifbury, 
he  was  commanded  to  affix  A Teftatio  to  the  laft  work  perfedted  by  that  prelate. 
It  is  drawn  up  in  Latin  according  to  “ brief  notes  written  in  Englifh  under  his  Grace’s 
own  hand,”  and  fubjoined,  with  a tranftation,  to  the  life  of  Bifhop  Abbot,  publifhed 
in  ‘‘  Fuller’s  Abel  Redivivus,”  p.  533.  At  the  conclufion  Dr.  Featley  obferves 
that  the  web  was  his  own,  but  not  the  thread  ; and  Mafter  Quarles,  father  or  fon, 
in  the  metrical  felvage  of  the  life  and  death  of  this  prelate,  fuggefts, 

Nor  is’t  the  lead  addition  to  his  glory, 

That  learned  Featley’s  pen  hath  writ  his  ftory. 

Meo  textu,  non  meo  fJo.  Daniel  Featley,  S.  T.P.  Archiepifeopo  Cantuarienf.  fucius. 

Fuller,  in  the  epiftle  to  the  reader,  informs  us,  that  the  lives  of  Jewel,  Rey- 
nolds, and  Abbot,  and  divers  others,  were  done  by  Dr.  Featley : but  that  the  moft 
part  of  the  poetry  was  done  by  Mafter  Quarles,  father  and  fon,  fufficiently  known 
for  their  abilities. 

* “ Sseculi  lui  fexufque  phaenicem  Elizabethan!.”  Ibid.  p.  584,  58,. Tn  a marginal  note,  p.  590, 

jNIr.  Featley  refers  to  the  diilradted  flate  of  Corpus  Chrilli  C('llcge  after  the  death  of  the  prcfident,  Dr. 
John  Spenfer  : Meminerit  Itdlor  hac  diHa  cum  in  C.  C.  C.  poft  mortem  D.  Spen/eri  onnita  fujaue  da^ue  ver^ 
terentur^  dotlijjimi  focil^  optime  de  collegia  meriti  vi  adveifa  faHionis  a collegia  amoverentur^  quos  tamen 
pojlea  rebus  compojiiis  epifeopus  If^intonienps  in  integrum  rc/itturt, 

+ Glavis  Myllica,  p]>.  49^ — 536;  and  pp.  408 — 453.  | Lloyd’s  V/ort hies,  p.  528. 

§ “ Georgiuta  Abottum  Archiepifeopum — dominum  meum  inultis  nominibus  colcodiilimum.” 
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The  King’s  CoQimiffioners  in  ecclefiaftical  caufes  formed  a celebrious  af- 
fembly,  before  which  he  preached  in  Lambeth  church,  or  the  chapel  of  the  pa- 
lace, five  of  the  fermons  in  Clavis  Myftica;  and  there  are  befides,  in  the  collection, 
two  fermons  preached  in  the  chapel;  the  former,  May  9,  1619,  at  the  confe- 
cratioh  of  Doctors  Searchfiefd,  Dowfon,  and  Bridgman,  bilhops  of  Briflol,  Ox- 
ford, and  Chefier;  and  the  latter,  March  23,  ib22-:?,  at  that  of  Dr.  Wright, 
bifhop  of  Brifiol,  in  the  prefence  of  the  lord  keeper  (bilhop  Williams),  and  of  di- 
vers other  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal.  In  thefe  difcourfes  he  delivered  his  fen- 
timents  and  advice  with  a freedom  of  fpirit  that  feems  to  have  been  habitual  to 
him,  but  might  not  be  quite  acceptable  to  his  fuperiors,  whom  he  was  thus  per- 
fonaily  addrelfing  in  the  face  of  a congregation  “f. 

But  Dr.  Featley  could  fometimes  from  the  pulpit  compliment  and  praife  as  well 
as  inftruCt  and  rebuke  men  of  high  rank.  An  infiance,  full  in  point,  has  been 
already  ofi'ered.in  p.  264,  from  a Sermon  preached  in  Lambeth  Church. 

By  the  direClion  of  the  archbifiiop,  who  was  defirous  that  de  Dominis,  Arch- 
bifliop  of  Spalato,  Ihould  be  gratified  with  the  hearing  of  a complete  divinity  aCt, 
Ml.  Featley,  in  1617,  kept  his  exercife  for  a Dodor  of  Divinity’s  degree,  under 
Dr.  PrideauXjthe  Regius  Profeflbr ; and  many  other  foreigners  were  prefent,  with 
the  flower  .of  the  Englilh  nobility  and  gentry.  The  profeflTor,  finding  himfelf 
clofely  prefled,  and  even  puzzled  by  the  ingenious  and  learned  refpondent,  was 
apprehenfive  and  uneafy  left  he  Ihould  be  difparaged  before  fo  illuftrious  an  audi- 
ence ; and  he  was  therefore  provoked  to  make  that  a quarrel,  which  his  fon  ufed 
only  as  a defence  ; nor  was  it  without  fome  difficulty  that  the  Archbifliop  ef- 
fected a reconciliation  between  thefe  academical  polemics  :|:.  The  Italian  Primate 
was  fo  highly  pleafed  with  the  performance,  that  he  not  only  thanked  his  Grace 
for  the  entertainment  he  had  procured  for  him  ; but,  being  foon  after  appointed 
Mafter  of  the  Savoy,  he  gave  Dr.  Featley  a brother’s  place  in  that  hofpital. 

The  occafion  and  ifllie  of  the  conference  had  at  Sir  Humphrey  Lynde’s,  June 
27,  162:,  between  Dr.  Wilfon  (Dean  of  Carlifle)  and  Dr.  Featley,  with  the  jefuits 
Fillier  and  Sweet,  were,  by  Archbifliop  Abbot’s  command,  publifhed  in  the  enfu- 

* Title  page  to  Clavis  Myftica. 

f e.  g,  in  the  latter  fermon  from  John  xx,  22,  the  fubje^l  the  Apoftolical  Bifliop  : “ You  are  now  to 
**  be  made  a Bifhop,  an  overfeet  of  the  Lord's  flocke^  make  good  yPur  name,  look  over  your  whole 
“ diocefe;  obferve  not  only  the  Jheepe^  but  the  pafors,  not  only  thofe  that  are  liable  to  your  authority, 
“ but  thofe  alfo  who  execute  it  under  you.  Have  an  eye  io  your  eyes,  and  hold  a ftrift  hand  over  your 
“ hands,  I mean  your  officials,  collectors  and  receivers.  And  \{  your  eye  caufeyou  to  of  end,  pluck  It  out  \ 
“ and  if  your  hand,  cut  it  off,  ts’e.  Let  it  never  be  faid  by  any  of  your  diocefe,  that  they  are  the  better 

in  health  for  your  not  vifting  them,  as  the  Lacedemonian  Paufanias  anfwered  an  unlkilful  phyfician 

that  aiked  him  how  he  did,  the  better  (quoth  he)  becaufe  1 take  none  of  your  phylick,’*  p.  137, 
There  are  fimilar  expreffions,  with  illuftrations,  iiv  Dr.  Featley’s  Life  of  Bilhop  Jewel,  whofe  dole 
attention  to  the  epifcopal  office  is  difplayed  and  commended.— Abel  Redivivus,  p,  307. 

X Succindl  Account,  p.  17. 

ing 
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ing  year,  under  the  title  of  The  Pxomilh  Fifher  caught  and  held  in  his  own  net.” 
As  was  to  be  cxpedted,  the  epiftle  dedicatory  is  addreffed  to  the  Archbilhop,  by 
his  moH:  humble  devoted  chaplain  in  houfe,  and  in  it  the  Doctor  declares — ‘‘  I 
“ acknowledge  it  is  not  a worthy  prefent  for  your  Grace,  yet  becaufe  it  is  my  firft 
“ fruits  in  this  kinde  ocx,  fjLOiyiMv,  it  of  right  bclongeth  to  the  high  Priefl:,  becaufe 
“ the  growth  of  it  was  upon  your  facred  gleabe  * ‘^By  this  conference  the 
“ old  gentleman  (whofe  intended  fatisfadion  drew  on  the  meeting)  was  fettled  (asf 
“ himfelf  under  his  hand  twice  profelied)  and  refolved  in  that  point,  which  be- 
“ fore  left  a fcruple  in  his  confcicnce.”  And,  whilft  Featley  was  chaplain  to  the 
archbifhop,  he  was  the  inftrument  of  reclaiming  even  a Spanifh  frier  from  the 
errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ; but  he  was  cenfured  for  licenfing  a book  of  Mr. 
Elfon  upon  the  Ccloffians.  From  this  charge  he  exculpated  himfelf  to  the  King’s 
fatisfadion,  by  proving  that  the  fheets  which  had  given  offence  were  added  after 
his  Imprimatur  •f'.  Though  intruded  by  his  grace  with  the  arduous  and  invidu- 
ous  office  of  licenfing  books  and  examining  clerks,  it  is  reported  by  Lloyd,  that 
when  he  wrote.  Dr.  Featley’s  refpediful  and  quick  difpatch  of  every  man  with  fa- 
tisfadion (taking  care  that  none  fhould  go  away  fad  from  his  Lord)  w'as  freffi  in 
many  men’s  memory 

As  chaplain,  he  figned  the  Imprimatur  to  Mr.  Gataker’s  difcourfe  of  the  na- 
ture and  true  ufe  of  lots ; but  it  was  afterwards  faid  of,  or  more  probably  for,  him, 
that  he  had  declared,  if  the  treatife  were  to  be  again  licenfed,  it  fhould  not  have 
his  fandlion.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  though  Dr.  Featley  concurred  in  opi- 
nion with  the  author,  and  allowed  him  to  have  proved  beyond  exception  the  law- 
fulnefs  of  luforious  lots,  he  did  not  commend  his  prudence  in  publifhing  it,  and 
that  he  advifed  his  friend  to  difcontinue  the  controverfy,  and  rather  to  employ  his 
able  pen  againft  the  Papiffs,  whom  he  flyles  the  forcerers  of  Egypt  §. 

The  nephew  has  obferved,  that  his  uncle  long  continued  a menial  fervant  to 
archbifhop  Abbot,  without  any  preferment — peradventure  being  too  good  to 
“ rife,  and  too  learned  to  be  promoted,  left  he  fhould  eclipfe  the  glory  of  his  fe- 

^ Could  this  book  be  with  ilrid  propriety  deemed  Dr.  Featley ’s  firft  controverfial  treatife  againft  the 
Papifts  ? In  the  next  paragraph  is  a compliment  to  the  Archbifhop  on  the  fweet  influence  of  his  Grace’s 
government  continually  diftilling  upon  God’s  inheritance,  and  an  occurrence  not  noticed  in  the  hirtory 
of  his  life.  “The  coftly  ointment,  which  on  Palme-funday  laft  flowed  abundantly  from  your  lips,  fo 
“ cheered  up  and  refrellxed  that  numberlefs  auditory,  that  your  Grace’s  name  is  a mojt fragrant  oyntment^ 

“ fending  forth  a moft  fweet  favour  through  the  whole  kingdom.  What  fliould  I fpeak  of  the  moft 
**  happy  and  joyful  newes  of  our  true  noble  Prince’s  return  out  of  Spaine ; whereof  your  Grace  was 
“ the  firft  filver  trumpet  to  the  city#  And  (God  be  blelfed  for  it)  the  trumpet  gave  not  an  uncertaine 
“ found,  Thofe  glorious  night  tapours,  which  were  fet  fo  thick  together  in  the  ftreets,  that  they 
“ made  a kind  of  Galaxia  in  the~city,  were  all  kindled  early  in  the  morning  at  your  grace’s  facred 
“ lamp.” 

t Succina  Account,  p..  17.  t Lloyd’s  Worthies,  p.  52^. 

§ Biographical  Didionary,  art.  Gataker  Thomas. 
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niors.’^  If  Dr,  Featley  was  not  advanced  in  point  of  income  by  accepting  Lam- 
beth for  his  living  in  Cornwall,  it  appears  hard,  and  rather  unaccountable,  that 
the  archbifliop  fhould  not  foon  have  given  him  better  preferment  ; but  it  is 
Hill  more  extraordinary  that  he  fhould  negledt  to  promote  him,  “ till  urged  by 
“ bearing  the  difcontents  of  the  court  and  city,  becaufe  his  chaplain  was  kept 
“ behind  the  hangings/’  At  length  he  conferred  on  him  the  redtory  of  Allhallows 
Bread-ilreet ; and,  this  proving  to  him  a benefice  not  very  eligible,  his  grace,  after 
many  lolicitations,  was  prevailed  upon  to  prefent  him  to  the  redlory  of  Adton.  The 
date  of  his  collation  to  Allhallows  is  not  noticed  by  Newcourt,  but  it  appears  that 
he  was  inftituted  to  Adton  in  1627.  And,  fome  time  after,  but  the  year, I have 
not  difeovered,  he  was  appointed  Provoft  of  Chelfea-College 

In  1622  T Dr.  Featley  married  Mrs.  Joyce  Holloway,  who  was  his  parilhioner,. 
and  rehded  in  a commodious  houfe  | in  Kennington-lane.  Mr.  Gataker  repre- 
I'cnis  her  as  “ having  a comelinels  of  perfon  and  amiabienefs  of  countenance 
above  and  beyond  many,  if  not  the  moft,  of  her  fex  and  he  adds,  “ that  her 
infide  was  fuitable  to  her  outfide — that  in  her  private  devotions  the  rule  fhe 
‘‘  invariably  obferved  for  many  continued  years  was,  prayer  four  feveral  times 
each  week’s  day,  and  fix  on  the  Lord’s  day — and  that  within  fo^me  terms  of 
“ years  fhe  had  read  the  whole  New  Tefiament  twelve  times  over,  and  that  not 
nightly  and  fuperficially,  but  fo  as  to  obferve  fomewhat  that  might  be  ufeful 
to  her,  either  out  of,  or  upon,  every  chapter  Ihe  read,  as  evidently  appeared 
“ by  a multitude  of  notes  fhe  left  behind  her.”  John  Featley  terms  her  an  an- 
tient,  grave,  gentlewoman  *,  and  the  difference  in  age  between  her  and  her  hufband 
was  probably  great,  the  Dodfor  being  then  about  forty.  ‘‘  To  promote  her 
‘‘  fpiritual  progrefs  in  the  work  and  courfe  of  grace  was,”  remarks  Mr.  Gataker  §, 
her  main  end  and  aim  in  the  choice  of  the  dodtor,  which  fhe  manifefted  by 
a fpeech  uttered  to  him  at  the  time  of  their  intermarriage,  when  fhe  feated  him 
for  his  life  in  the  houfe  flie  lived  in,  his  pafioral  charge  at  Lambeth  not  af- 

He  was  the  third  and  the  laft  provoft  of  that  College.  Appendix  to  Laii)beth  Palace,  p.  21. 

•f  In  the  Succind  Account  it  is  printed  1642,  an  error  of  the  prefs;  but  it  was  a lapfe  of  memory 
in  John  Featley  to  mention  forty-four  for  the  age  of  his  uncle  and  there  arc  other  inaccuracies  in 
his  Concife  Hiftory, 

X The  houfe  is  at,  the^end  of  Kennington-lane,  at  the  extreme  corner  of  the  parifli.  It  is  a copy- 
hold  eflate,  now  held  by  Mr.  Martin,  which  extends  to  Newington-glebe.  Hiflory  of  Lambeth 
Parifli,  p.  96,  pi.  XIII.  To  the  church  of  Lambeth  (he  bequeathed  a faire  communion  cup  to  be  raifed 
from  the  Tale  of  her  jewels.  See  p.  266  of  thefe  Addenda., 

§ Ser-mon  at  the  Funeral  of  Mis.  Featley,  p.  17,  24,  27,  28. — In  Mr.  Gataker^s  dedication  of  the 
fermon  to  Dr.  Featley,  thefe  expreflions  occur ; “ Printed  as  delivered — only  the  quotations  of  ex- 
**  oilke  language,  as  might  be  fome  rub  to  an  Englifh  reader,  but  had  been  indiferent  to  yourfelf, 
**  I have  removed  into  the  margin,  and  fet  on  a little  more  lace  there  to  make  the  piece  fomewhat  fuit- 
able  to  the  reft  of  my  works  that  are  in  hands  abroad  already.  So  only  fourbilhed  I returnc  it  agalne 
^ entire  to  you  as  by  free,  donation  \our  own  formerly,” 

6f 
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‘‘  fording  him  an  habitation.  / fettle  thee  here  for  the  earthy  that  thou  mayjl 
fettle  me  for  heaven,*  The  Dodlor  concealed  his  marriage  for  fome  time,  left, 
as  it  is  implied,  its  being  known  might  prevent  his  continuing  any  longer  at 
Lambeth  Palace  ; but,  in  1625  he  ceafed  to  be  domeftic  Chaplain,  and  noon 
an  occafion  that  is  not  noticed  by  A.  Wood,  or  in  the  Biographical  Didlionary. 
It  is  related,  though  with  a little  variation  in  feme  of  the  incidents,  both  by 
dodtor  Leo  and  Mr.  Featley,  who  however  concur  in  imputing  it,  in  terms  of  af- 
perity,  to  the  unfeeling  treatment  of  archbifliop  Abbot. 

Dr.  Leo’s  account  is,  that  he  and  Dr.  Featley  were  at  Oxford,  as  members  of 
the  Convocation  in  the  firft  Parliament  of  king  Charles,  when  Dr.  Featley  fell 
fick,  of  what  Dr.  Leo  and  others  of  his  friends  verily  conceived  to  have  been 
the  plague  or  peftilence  (his  falling  ill  happening  that  very  week  wherein  5000 
and  divers  hundreds  died  in  London),  and  that  Featley  was  therefore  conftrained 
to  quit  Oxford,  and  go  to  Lambeth.  How  hardly  and  harlhly  he  was  ufed  (re- 
marks the  preacher)  by.  a great  man  of  the  Church  that  fhall  be  namelefs,  Ani- 
mus meminiffe  horret^  luduque  refugit.  For,  in  a manner,  he  was  driven  thence,  and 
we  were  condrained  to  get  him  an  horfe,  and  two  poor  men  travelled  with  him  : 
the  one  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  other  on  the  other,  did  fupport  and  day x him 
up  all  the  way,  he  travelling  on  foot-pace,  and  fo  brought  him  home  to  Lam- 
beth. When  we  took  leave  of  him  (continues  Dr.  Leo)  at  Bullington  green,  he 
bid  us  farewell,  complaining  that  he  was  like  Bucer,  a Ball  of  Fortune  -j',  and 
fo  went  on  his  journey,  faying  with  the  Pfalmift;  ‘‘  Lord,  thou  telleft  my  flirtings ; 
‘‘  note  thefe  things  in  thy  book,  O Lord.'’ 

The  nephew’s  narration  is,  that  ‘ in  1625  the  archbifliop  removed  from  Lam- 
beth to  Croydon,  for  fear  of  the  plague;  where  it  fell  out  on  a day  that  Dr.  Featley 
‘ found  himfelf  fomewhat  indifpofed  in  point  of  health,  but  endeavou  red  to  fhake 
‘ it  off.  Howfoever,  the  bifliop  was  foon  acquainted  with  it  (for,  great  men 
‘ want  not  their  whifpering  intelligence)  ; and  prefently  he  commanded  the  doc 
tor’s  fpeedy  removal  out  of  his  houfe.  Honour,  and  wealth,  and  age,  and  the  mi- 
‘ niflerial  fundion,  were  too  weak  orators  to  perfuade  the  Bifliop  to  withfland  the 
^ fear  of  ficknefs  and  death.  The  weather  was  rainy,  the  way  foul,  the  dodtor 
‘ not  well ; yet,  all  that  fignified  nothing,  nor  prevailed  fo  much  with  his  Lord- 
‘ fliip  as  to  allow  him  to  flay  either  in  the  houfe  or  town,  or  to  lend  him  a 
‘ coach  for  his  eafier  and  fafer  journey.  The  dodor  took  horfe,  and  by  the  pro- 
^ vidence  of  a better  Lord,  rode  Tafely  (though-  with  much  anguifli  and  grief) 
to  his  own  houfe  at  Kennington  p,* 


* In  that  year  he  gave  to  the  parllh' of  Lambeth  a fun*dlal,  which  Was  fixed  over  the  chirrch- 
porch.  Hiftory  of  Lambeth  Parifh,  pp.  35,  39, 

f Kaletey  amici;  nunc  temporis  egOy  ut  $lim  Bucerus^  fum pila  fortunar,  qu^:c  ntn  eji  omnilus  una.  Orate 
pro  mcy  regCy  lege,  grege.  Iterum  valete  in  Domino  Jefu,  Lco’i  Funeral  Sermon,  p.  29. 

I Succiud  Account,  p.  17. 
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Dr.  Leo,  trufliing  to  his  memory,  after  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  has  blended 
the  journey  from  Oxford  to  Lambeth  with  the  ride  from  Croydon  to  Kenning- 
ton  ; and,  after  a lapfe  of  thirty-five  years,  John  Featley  feems  not  to  have  re- 
colle^'led,  that  his  uncle  was  firfl  feized  with  his  iilnefs  at  Oxford  ; nor,  have 
either  of  thefe  writers,  under  a bias  from  the  concern  for  the  fufferings  of  their 
friend,  made  due  allowance  for  the  archbifhop’s  apprehenfions,  in  a feafon  fo  pe- 
rilous and  alarming.  His  grace  might  have,  and  probably  had,  fufhcient  caufe  to 
be  diflatisfied  with  the  thoughtleffnefs  of  his  chaplain  ; for,  it  appears  very  likely, 
that,  when  the  Doctor  came  from  Oxford  to  Lambeth-palace,  he  found  the  arch- 
bifhop  had  removed  his  family  to  Croydon,  and  followed  him  thither.  But  the 
plague  was  cerrainly  at  that  time  at  Oxford,  and  it  then  raged,  perhaps  more  vio- 
lently, at  Lambeth  ; and.  Dr.  Leo  admits,  that  he  and  others  were  perfuaded 
that  Dr.  Featley  had  caught  the  infection.  Under  thefe  circumflances,  was  not 
the  archbifliop  juftifiable  in  endeavouring,  as  far  as  was  in  his  power,  to  prevent 
its  extending  to  Croydon  ? And  the  inconvenience  and  pain  the  dodtor  endured  in 
his  ride  to  Kenningron  was  the  confequence  of  his  own  imprudence,  in  not  reti- 
ring, as  he  ought  from  the  firft  to  have  done,  to  his  own  houfe.  Happily,  his  dif- 
temper  proved  to  be  only  a fevere  cold,  accompanied  with  fome  dangerous  fymp- 
toms,  but  not  at  all  infedtious  'f.  By  proper  medicines,  with  careful  nurfingj,  'his 
health  was  re-eflablifhed  ; and,  on  his  recovery,  he  deferred  the  fervice  of  the 
archbifhop,  and  removed  his  books  from  the  Palace. 

His  own  fufferings,  and  a fenfe  of  the  general  calamity,  giving  a turn  to  the  doc- 
tor’s thoughts,  though  not  to  his  inclination,  wrought  a change  in  his  wonted 
pradtice  of  writing.  He  confefTes  that  polemical  divinity  was  to  him  a delight- 
ful exercife ; but  that,  being  out  of  tune  with  his  body,  and  having  a ftiaking 
weaknefs,  he  could  not  flretch  the  jarring  firings  of  controverfy ; for  which  rea- 
fon,  the  public  fervice  of  the  Church  being  unfrequented  on  account  of  the  dire- 
ful vifitation  of  the  plague,  he  compofed,  for  the  clofet,  a manual  of  inflru£lions, 
hymns,  and  prayers,  which  he  called,  Ancilla  Pietatis,  or  the  Handmaid  to  pri- 
“.vate Devotion  §.”  The  book  had  a very  favourable  acceptance;  for,  before  the 

• The  plague  was  then  brought  to  Oxford  by  Sir  James  HufTey,  one  of  tbe  Mailers  in  Chancery,  who 
died  at  New  College  the  firfl  night  after  his  arrival ; and,  fhortly  after,  Dr.  Chaloner,  principal  of  Al- 
ban Hall,  who  had  fupped  that  night  with  Sir  James.  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  p.  6.  In 
July,  Augufi,  September,  and  06lober,  1625,  485  perfons  were  buried  at  Lambeth ; but,  in  the  fame 
months  of  the  preceding  year,  there  were  no  more  than  93  burials.  Parifh  Regifler. 
f Ancilla  Pietatis,  Preface  to  the  Reader. 

J Whereas  (he  (Mrs.  Featley)  had  a pretie  fkill  in  matter  of  phyfick  and  chirurgerie  (as,  indeed, 
what  was  Ihe  not  Ikllled  in  ?)  in  this  kind  fhe  was  exceeding  helpful  by  waters  and  medicines,  as  well 
as  advice  to  fuch  poor  fouls  as  were  not  able  to  entertain  phyficians,  or  the  cofl  of  procuring  phyfic, 
being  not  only  as  phyfician,  but  apothecary  to  them.  Gataker’s  Sermon,  p.  27.  Lloyd  in  “Wor- 
thies,”  p.  529,  commends  Featley’s  faithful  adherence  to  his  flock  during  two  great  ficknefles,  in  one 
of  which  he  fays  he  compofed  The  Handmaid  to  Bevotion.’’ 

§ His  own  Account  in  the  Preface  to  Ancilla  Pietatis. 


year 
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year  1676,  it  had  pafled  eight  editions.  It  is  certainly  a compilation  that  has 
confiderable  merit,  though  now  fuperfeded  by  works  fuperior  in  kind.  It  confifts 
of  Parts  and  Supparts  ; and  multivarious  are  the  divifions  in  this  treatife,  as  well 
as  in  his  fermons.  This  was  a form  of  compofition  much  in  ufe  in  that  age, 
and  followed  by  Dr.  Featley,  notwithftanding  he  was  aware,  that  over-curiouf  y to 
divide  upon  divifion,  and  Subdivide  fubdivifions,  was  frufta  facere^  non  membra^  to 
mince  and  not  rightly  divide  the  word  of  truth  . He  has,  however,  in  his 
Handmaid  to  Devotion, judicioufly  avoided  the  profufion  of  learning  difplayed 
in  his  other  works;  and  it  is  much  more  free  from  the  quaintnefs  of  expreflion,  and 
jingling  of  words,  which  abound  in  his  fermons  j.  Two  fpecimens  of  his  punning 
call  have  been  already  given  ; and  the  reader  may  find  two  more  extravagant  in- 
flances  of  it  in  the  Proems  to  a Sermon  preached  before  the  Salters’  Company,  and 
to  a Sermon  preached  in  the  Temple  Church. 

A.  Wood  relates,  that  in  “ Ancilla  Pietatis,”  or  in  the  Pradice  of  Extraor- 
“ dinary  Devotion,”  afterwards  printed  with  it,  Dr.  Featley  makes  the  Rory  of 
St.  George,  the  tutelar  Saint  of  England,  a mere  figment,  for  which  he  was  forced 
to  cry  peccaviy  and  to  fall  upon  his  knees  before  archbifhop  Laud.  The  paffage 
referred  to,  which  Wood,  it  may  be  concluded,  had  not  examined,  is  in  the  fc- 
cond  treatife,  under  the  defence  of  feafis  •,  and  is  as  follows  : ^ There  is  no  rea- 
‘ fon  that  Arian  George,  or  Becket  the  traitor,  fhould  have  an  holyday  kept 

^ for  them,  who  were  far  from  being  holy  themfelves.’  As  to  the  humiliating, 

unmanly,  fubmiflion  to  Laud,  the  Oxford  hiftorian  is,  perhaps,  now  the  only 
voucher  for  the  authenticity  of  the  tale  ; but,  in  a marginal  note  to  a fublequent 
edition,  the  dodtor  thus  defended  himfelf ; “ 1 fpeak  of  George  of  Alexandria, 
“ the  great  oppofite  of  Athanafius,  and  intruder  into  his  feat,  not  of  any  George 
“ that  either  was,  or  is  fuppofed  to  have  been,  a Martyr  in  Dioclefian’s  days ; 

* A new  compound,  as  the  Dodor  owned,  made  by  him  to  tranflaie  a compound,  (xo<^[x 

©£5.  Ephef.  iii.  10.  Clavis  Myitka,  p.  69. 

t In  his  fermon,  preached  on  the  Cowrie’s  con fpi racy,  befcre  the  archbifhop,  and  divers  Lords 
and  perfons  of  eminent  quality,  Auguft  5,  1618,  from  Pfalm  Ixiii.  9,  10,  11,  he  intimates,  “ all  which 
“ verfes,  together  with  their  feveral  parts  and  commaes,  even  to  the  leaf!  iota  or  tittle,  by  the  dircc- 
“ tion  and  affillance  of  God’s  holy  ipirit,  I will  make  ufe  of  in  my  application,  if  I may  intreat 

“ your  grace  (here  he  bowed  to  his  grace)  and  your  honourable  attention  (here  he  turned  to  the  Lords) 

“ for  a while  in  their  explication.”  Clavis  Myflica,  p.  54. 

J Upon  fo  ferious  and  alfeding  a topic  as  the  death  of  Dr.  Abbot,  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  under  the 
excruciating  pains  from  the  ftone,  Dr.  Featley  could  not  forbear  writing  this  contemptible  pun  ; 
“ The  hour-glafs  of  his  life  run  out  the  fooner  for  having  the  fand  or  grave!  thereof  Ihopt.”  Fuller,  Ch. 
Hifl.  B.  X.  48,  who  refers  to  Featley’s  Life  ot  the  Bifhop,  p.  5:^9.  “ The  lavourinefs  of  his  fermons, 

“ not  altogether  wit,  for  that  had  been  to  feed  his  hearers  with  fawce  inftead  of  meat ; nor  altogether 

with  difputation,  for  that  were  to  feed  them  with  flones  inflead  ot  bread  ; but  fetting  before  them 
“ wholefome  dodtrines,  in  an  exadl  method  and  acute  exadnefs.”  Lloyd’s  Woithies,  528-9. 

2 where-- 
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wherefore,  1 marvel,  M.  P.  H.  (Peter  Heylin)  in  his  laft  edition  of  his  defence 
“ of  St.  George,  traduceth  this  paflage,  fith  I impugn  not  his  martyr,  nor  hath 
he  reafon  to  defend  this  confelTed  Arian.’’  Not  but  that  there  might  be  a mif- 
underftanding  and  coolnefs,  if  not  an  open  rupture,  between  the  primate  and 
Dr.  Featley.  Laud  could  hardly  avoid  being  offended,  that  the  redor  of  a 
church,  contiguous  to  the  walls  of  his  palace,  fhould  perfift  in  a refufal  to  turn  the 
communion-table  altar-wife  * ; and  to  this  incident  there  is  an  obvious  allufion  in 
the  following  paffage  of  The  Gentle  Lafh  ‘ This  courageous  member  of 
‘ the  Affembly  (meaning  Dr.  Featley)  lookt  the  lion  in  the  very  face;  nay,  when 

* he  ror’d  he  trembled  not,  whofe  holy  table,  when  all  turned  altars,  was  no  move- 
^ able.'  Befides,  Dr.  Featley  was  a witnefs  againfl  the  archbifliop,  upon  the 
charge  of  his  having  made  fuperflitious  innovations  in  Lambeth  Chapel.  The  point 
refpe^ling  which  he  gave  evidence  (and  Sir  Nathanael  Brent  concurred  in  it) 
was,  ‘ that,  in  the  time  of  Archbifhop  Abbott,  there  was  n®  credentia  on  the  South 
‘ fide  of  the  Communion-table,  no  bowing  to  the  table  or  altar,  no  ufe  of  copes -t**’ 

The  convocation  at  Oxford,  in  the  beginning  of  king  Charles’s  reign,  was 
not  the  firll  of  which  Dr.  Featley  was  a member  X ; for.  Dr.  Leo  mentions  their 
having  alfo  ferved  together  in  the  two  laft  convocations  of  king  James,  of  precious 
memory,  to  whom  they  had  the  honour  of  being  chaplains : and,  as  Dr.  Leo’s  ac- 
count exhibits  a trait  of  the  principles  and  fpirit  of  himfelf,  and  of  his  friend,  and 
notices  likewife  an  alTociation  that  1 do  not  recoiled  the  having  read  in  any  de- 
tail of  thefe  Synods,  it  (hall  be  inferted  in  his  own  words  : ‘ In  which  convocations 
‘ five-and-forty  of  us,  whereof  he  (Dr.  Featley)  was  chiefe,  made  a folemn  covenant 
‘ among  ourfelves,  to  oppofe  every  thing  that  did  but  favour  or  fcent  never  fo 

* little  of  Pelagianifme  §,  or  Semi-Pelagianifme.  And  being  eleded  by  the  cler- 

* gie  of  Surrey  for  to  be  a Clerke  of  the  Convocation  for  this  prefent  parliament, 
‘ and  hearing  me  make  proteftation  in  the  face  of  that  clergie  (an  occafion  being 
‘ offered)  in  thefe  terms,  j^tque  odi  ego  Arminianifmum  ac  Bellarminia  nifmum,  came 
‘ and  embraced  me  in  his  annes,  and  faid,  “ Well  faid,  good  brother,  I proteft 
‘ and  will  fwear  the  like  1|.’ 

On  this  bead  fee  pp.  259,  260,  of  thefe  Addenda, 
f Rulhworth’s  Univerfal  Colledions,  vol.  II.  p.  280. 

Featley  was  chofen  proftor  for  the  Church  of  Rochefter  in  Convocation,  Jan.  8,'  1620. 
Reg.  Ecclef,  RofF.  VI.  fol.  93.  He  was  proflor  for  the  diocefc  of  Winchellern  1640.  A6t.  Convocat. 

§ Dr.  Featley  wrote  againfl  Arminius,  and  all  his  rabble,  fliewing  demonftratively,  that  their  tenets 
hey  had  from  the  patches  and  pieces  of  Pelagias^  that  Welch  heritique,  a monk  of  Bangor,  whofe 
name  was  Morgan,  for  Pelagius  in  Latine,  and  Morgans,  in  the  Welch  idiome,  fignify  both  one  and  the 
fame  party,  that  is  to  fay,  Mor-gan,  Mor  is  more,  and  gan  is  juxta  mare,  or  Accola  maris:  one  of  the 
(hires  in  South  Wales  being  called  La  Morganjhire,  for  that  it  is  fituaied  all  along  the  fea-coaft.  Le«’ 
Sermon,'  p.  24. 

Leo  s Sermon  p.  225* 


among 
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As  Dr.  Featley  held  fome  doflrinal  tenets  of  the  Calvlnifls^  he  was  in  1641 
appointed  by  parliament  one  of  the  Afiembly  of  Divines,  and  he  continued  lon- 
ger with  them  than  any  other  member  of  the  Epifcopal  perfuafion.  But  it  is  ob- 
ferved,  by  the  writer  of  ‘‘  The  Gentle  LaflV'  that  he  joined  with  the  Affembly  as 
long  as  they  joined  the  truth ; and  that,  when  they  countermined  it,  he  under- 
mined them.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  withdrawn  himfelf,  partly,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a melTage  from  the  King,  to  whom  he  was  Chaplain  ; and  it  was 
fuggefted  in  the  royal  injun<5hon,  that  the  Affembly  was  defUtute  of  full  authority, 
becaufe  convened  without  his  Majefty^s  confent. 

‘ In  November,  1642,  fome  of  the  rebels  foot  foldiers  being  billetted  at  Aiflon, 
^ in  the  county  of  Middlefex,  they  prefemly  enquire  of  their  hofts  what  their 

* Doffor  was  (meaning  Doffor  Featley,  their  then  re(5lor),  and  what  divine  fervicc 
‘ they  had.  They  anfwered,  according  to  the  truth,  that  he  was  a man  who  pre- 

* cifely  obferved  the  Canons  of  the  Church,  and  fwerved  not  a tittle  from  the  ru- 
brick  of  the  Common  Prayer,  wearing  the  furplice,  and  ufing  all  the  rites  and 

^ ceremonies  of  the  Church  eftablifhed  by  law.  Some  of  the  red-coats  replied, 
‘ Doth  he  fo  ? we  will  teach  him  another  lelfon,  and  make  him  leave  thofe 

* Popifh  fuperftitions,  or  he  (hall  rue  it.’*  Soon  after,  they  repair  to  the  Church 

* at  Afion,  break  open  the  doors  by  force,  and  in  the  chancel  they  find  this  fub- 

* feriptionon  the  wall,  This  Chancel  was  repaired  and  beautified,  fuch  a year,  by 
^ Daniel  Featley,  D.  reflor,”  which  they  utterly  defaced.  Then  laying  hands 
^ on  the  rails,  they  dealt  with  them  as  ducks  do  with  a frog,  tear  them  limblefs, 

* and  afterwards  burnt  them  in  the  ftreet,  faying,  That,  if  they  had  the  parfon 
^ there,  they  would  burn  him  with  the  Popifh  trinkets.’^ 

At  Lambeth,  foon  after  February  19,  1642-3,  the  fetflaries  (as  has  been  already 
related  in  the  Hiflory  of  the  Parlfh,  p.  58)  ‘ wrecked  their  fpleen,  not  upon  pales, 

^ or  railes,  or  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  as  at  Aflom,  but  upon  the  bodies  of  ChrifPs 

* fervants,  on  his  own  day,  and  in  his  own  houfe  and  court;  many  of  thefe  mur- 
‘ derers  were  heard  exprefling  their  rancour  againft  the  doflor  ; fome  faying,  they 

would  chop  the  rogue  as  fmall  as  herbs  for  the  pot,  for  fufFering  pottage  (for  by 
that  name  they  ufualiy  flyled  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer)  to  be  read  in  his 
“ Church  ; others,  they  would  fqueeze  the  Pope  out  of  his  belly 

The  do61or’s  feceffion  foon  fubjed:ed  him  to  an  inquifition  before  the  Committee 
for  plundered  minifters,  upon  feven  articlps  f',  exhibited  againfl  him  by  fome  of  his 

Lambeth 

* Seethe  Hiftory  of  the  Parlfh,  p.  59.  There  cannot  well  be  a more  ftrlking  inflance  of  the  ab- 
furdity  aad  violence  of  fanaticifm,  than  that  a man  lliould  be  purfued  as  a favourer  of  Popery,  who 
had  fpent  the  principal  part  of  his  life  in  the  moft  ardent  defence  of  the  Proteftant  Religion. 

t ‘ Wee,  whofe  names  are  here  under  written,  Inhabitants  of  the  parifh  ©f  Adon,  in  the  county  of 
‘ Middlefex,  being  requeued  by  Dodor  Daniel  Featley,  parfon  of  the  parifh  cf  Adon  as  aforefaid,  to 
^ certifie  the  time  of  burning  the  barne,  wherein  the  tythe  corn  lay  belonging  to  the  faid  parfonage,  and 
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Lambeth  parifhiorsers,  whom  he  flylcs  Semi-Separatlfls.  He  waited  clivers  weeks 
upon  the  Committee;  and,  at  length,  March  10,  1642,  when  M.  White  was  in 
the  chair,,  he  was  called  inro  the  Exchequer  Chamber  to  anfwer  to  the  charges. 

Previoully  to  his  enU\^ing  upon  his  defence,  the  Doflor  folicited  protection  for 
his  perfon  and  ehate  during  his  attendance,  according  to  the  cufrom  of  ail  Courts; 
averring,  that  he  could  not  come  and  depart  ^vithout  evident  danger  of  his  life,  and 
offering  thefe  renfons  as  the  grounds  of  his  fears.  ^ The  next  day,’  fald  the  Dodfor, 

* aider  the  bloody  fray  at  Lambeth,  as  I hmded  at  the  ffaires,  there  a fouldier, 
^ that  ffood  fentinell,  one 'AlexamUr  Bagwood,  holding  his  muilcet  at  my  breff, 

* charged  me,  before  divers  of  the  parilb,  that  I was  he  who  kindled  the  late  fire, 

* of  whiche  words  of  his  1 tookc  prefent  whrieiie,  and  promifed  to  call  him  to  an  ac- 

* count  for  them.  On  Tuelday  following  one  of  the  fouhhers  of  Captain  Andrewes 

* his  company,  being  afked  when  they  meant  to  leave  the  Crjurt  oj  Guard  at  Lambeth^ 
‘ faid,  they  meant  not  to  go  away  uU  they  had  made  aii  end  of  we  ; this  Thomas 

* Adams  teffifieth  upon  oath.  On  Wednefday,  being  the  faff  day,  one  of  Ken- 

* nington  told  a Gentleman,  my  neighbour,  that  (he  hearde  the  fouldiers  fpeake, 
‘ amoiigff  themfclves,  that  they  had  miffed  their  mark  \ and  that  they  did  looke  for 

* me^if  they  could  have  met  with  me.  The  Monday  following,  one  of  the  parifhioners 
‘ fent  me  word,  that  a gentleman  in  her  hearing  reported,  that  fome  of  Captain 

* Andrewes  his  company  faid,  they  had  a warrant  to  plunder  me'^h’  This  reafon- 
able  application  was  flighted  by  the  Chairman,  who  hinted,  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter;  and,  therefore,  required  the  Dcflor  to  anfwer  to  his  charge. 

His  general  anfwer  to  all  the  articles  was  in  the  negative,  fo  far  as  they  con- 
tained any  ofienfive  matter  or  criminal,  ouniffiable  by  any  law  of  God  or  man^ 
civil,  canon,  municipal,  or  common  ; and,  he  obferved,  that  they  were  patched 
up  together  by  a tailor  of  fwo  names,  who  was  the  accufer  by  the  name  of  Amhrofe 

‘ the  value  of  it:  wee  do  upon  certain  knowledge  and  true  information,  certifie  all  thofe  whom  it 

* may  concern,  that  the  faid  barn,  being  full  of  come,  befides  three  bay  of  tabling,  built  by  the 
‘ fai.l  Doctor  himfelf,  all  valued  at  two  hundred  and  eleven  pounds,  or  thereabouts,  as  it  was  then 

* prized  by  fome  of  the  parifliioners  appointed  to  that  purpofe ; were  all  burned  downe  to  the 

* ground  the  tentji  day  of  November  lad,  by  the  Parliament’s  forces  then  quartered  in  the  faid  town* 

* And  wee  further  ceitiiie,  that  this  Ioffe  fell  above  five  weekes  after  the  death  of  M.  Henry  Leerwood 

* (to  whom  the  faid  parfonage  had  been  farmed),  and  when  the  faid  parfonage  was  in  the  doflor’s  hands, 

* before  he  had  farmed  it  to  any  other.  In  witneffe  whereof  we  have  hereunto  fubferibed  our  name?,  the 
‘ firfi  day  of  Odober,  1643. 

‘ John  Needier,  George  Colle, 

‘ Thomas  Needier,  Henry  CoIIe, 

* Edmond  Biddle, 

‘ The  Mark  of  William  Wells.’ 

* Spongia,  p.  2. 

Glover^ 
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Glover,  but  brought  for  a witncfs  by  the  name  of  Ambrofe  Andrewes-'ihzi  he  had 
had  time  enough  to  have  ftitched  them  better,  having  confefled,  that  he  had  been 
a twelvemonth'  about  them,  but  that  they  were  miierably  botched,  having  neither 
order,  nor  coherence,  nor  fenfe,  in  them 

The  fixth  article  of  the  offences  imputed  to  Dr.  Featley  was  as  follows : ‘ Wlien 
^ the  do6for  was  demanded  .what  moneys  he  would  give  or  lend  to  the  King  or  P.m* 
^ liament,  he  ufed  delayes  in  giving  an  anfwer,  and  at  laft  would  do  noihiiig,  and 
^ further,  being  demanded,  by  one  of  his  parifhioners,  whether  it  were  good  to 
^ lend,  he  anfwered  him  it  was  not  Lfe  for  him  to  give  or  lend.* 

Anfwer,  ‘ 1 never  denyed  to  give  or  lend  to  the  King  or  Parliament;  but  it  is 

* true,  that  feeing  contrarie  commands  both  publifhed  in  j rim  from  his  Majefly  and 

* the  high  court  of  Parliament,  I defired  at  the  ,firft  th.u  the  colleflors  would 
^ repaire  to  the  knights,  ladies,  and  others  of  the  chiefe  rank  of  the  parifli,  and 

* fhew  me  what  they  gave  or  lent,  which  they  refufed  to  doe  : but,  when  they  came 
‘ a fecond  time  unto  me,  I appo}nted  them  to  meet  me  at  the  veflry,  the  Tuef- 
^ day  following,  and  there  I would  refulve  them,  but  they  never  came  unto  me,  yet 
^ certified  that  I denyed  to  give  or  lend,  and  would  have  certified  alfo,  that  I dif- 

* fuaded  others,  but  Mr.  Clay,  one, of  the  cclleffors,  ffruek  that  claufe  our,  faying, 

* there  was  no  reafon  to  certife  that  as  from  me,  which  they  never  heard  iile 
‘ fpeake,  but  onely  another  man  was  faid  could  afiirme  as  much.  To  the  accu- 
^ fation  itfelf  of  not  lending  money,  my  anfwer  is,  that  when  Colonel  Urrey  was  at 
‘ A5lon,  he  lay  in  my  parfonag-i'-r.oufe;  and  his  fouldiers  not  content  with  fuch 
‘ come  and  hay  as  they  received  trom  my  farmer  at  their  owrie  price,  demanded- 
^ the  keys  of  the  great  barne,  and  had  them  in  their  h^inds  for  foure  days,  in  wdiich 
^ time,  through  the  carelelTnefs  of  one  of  the  fouldiers  that  lay  in  the  barne  (if  not 
‘ purpofely),  the  (tack  of  come  was  fet  on  fire,  and  the  whole  barne  and  two  ftables 

* wTre  burned  downe  to  the  ground  ; the  lofs  thereof,  eflimated  by  divers  of  the 
‘ parifliioners,  was  tvyo  hundred  and  eleven  pounds  at  the  lead.  Befides  this,  when 
‘ the  maimed  fouldiers  w^ere  placed  in  the  Savoy,  my  whole  ftipei^d  was  layd  out  to- 
‘ wards  the  buying  of  beds  for  them.  In  which  confideration,  1 conceive,  that  this 

* honourable  committee  will  hold  me  excufed  from  any  further  gift  or  loane,  being 
^ not  prefently  furnifbed  v;ith  money,  and  having  no  temporal  living  nor  ecclefiaf- 

* tical  dignitie,  deanery,  archdeaconry,  or  prebend. 

‘ For  that  one  of  the  parilh  whom  they  affirm  I diffwaded  from  lending  to  the 
‘ King  and  Parliament,  I defire  that  he  may  be  called  face  to  face.  In  the  mean' while 
‘ I offer  this  certificate  under  his  own  hand  : Meeting  D.  Featley  about  S.  Mar- 

garef s Hill,  by  and  after  M,  Wmte,  M.  Good  and  fome  others  were  appoynted 
“ for  Lamiclh  pariffi,  to  fee  .vhat  the  inhabitants  would  do  upon  the  propofitions : 
after  other*  difcouiTe,  I demanded  of  Dr.  Featley  what  he  thought  of  it  ; he 
replyed,  that  he  thought  the  bufineffe  wpulu  (peed  the  worfe,  becaufe  they  had 


* Spongia,  p.  4. 
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made  choice  of  fuch  men  as  were  not  beloved  In  our  parifli,  nor  came  to  our  church 
but  whereas  it  is  reported,  that  D.  Feailey  (hould  diffwade  me  or  any  other  to  my 
knowledge,  it  is  falily  fuggefted,  for  beyond  my  ability  I freely  lent  ^Sli.  Per 
“ file  Neariah  Mormay.” 

It  is  obfervable  that  Dr.  Featley  mentions  his  not  being  pofTelTed  of  any  private 
fortune;  and  that  he  muft  confequently  have  expended  or  diilributed  the  profits' 
of  his  two  benefices;  and,  on  its  being  objefled  that  he  was  a-  Pluralift,  and 
not  content  with  one  living,  the  reply  was,  ‘‘  What  hofpitality  the  revenues  of  A£ion 
**  and  Lambeth  produced,  Newington  will  informe  you.  And  time  may  tell  you, 
whether  the  incumbents  bring  not  the  year  about  with  fuller  purfes 
In  his  defence,  he  endeavoured  to  avail  himfelf  of  his  talent  for  clofe  and 
pointed  reafoning  •,  but  he  dehfled,  or  rather  forbore  ufing  it  for  a few  minutes, 
on  being  told  by  a member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  who  happened  to  be  prefent, 
— Doiflor,  you  forget  yourfelf,  you  think,  you  are  in  the  fchools,* * * § •*’  or  words  to  the 
like  effed  *f'.  To  the  competency  and  credibility,  as  witnefTes,  of  John«Goad,  Am- 
brofe  Andrewes,  Edward  Searles  and  John  Hopkins,  he  made  feveral  objedions; 
and  he  urged  particularly,  that  they  were  all  indi<9:ed  at  the  fefSons  for  voluntarily^ 
and  obftinately  abfenting  themfelves  from  divine  fervice  in  their  parifh-church.  But 
Mr.  White  overruled  the  plea,  and  refufed  to  hear  a Tingle  witnefs  in  the  do6for*s 
behalf  §.  By  fo  partial  a Court  a prefumed  delinquent  was  not  likely  to  be  ac- 
quitted ; and  the  refult  of  the  enquiry  was,  that  four  only,  who  were  all  that  attended 
of  the  feventeen  of  which  the  Committee  confifled,  voted  Dr.  Featley  out  of  his 
living',  and  appointed  another  perfon  to  officiate. for  him.  The  report  of  this  order 
was  deferred  for  more  than  two  months but,  July  ii,  M.  White^  or  fome  other 
perfon,  made  a relation  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  of  which,  the  following Js  an 
abflra(^:  ‘ That  Daniel  Featley,.  D*  D.  redlor  of  Lambeth,  hath  not  only  endea- 
^ voured  to  corrupt  his  pariffiioners  hy  his  fuperftitious  example  of  bowing  toward 
* the  Eaft  in  his  church  ||,  and  conftant  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jefus,  and  refufing  to 

give 

• Gentle  Lafh,  p.  t Spongla-,  p.  6;- 

^ Scarlcs  confefled  that  the  caufc  of  their  preferring  articlei  agairifl  Dr.  Featley  was  to  ftay  the  pro- 
fecution  of  a bill  again  ft  him,  the  faid  Searles^  at  feffions,  and  faid,  that,  if  the  doctor  would  take  oft  ‘ 
the  indiflment,  the  anicles  againft  the  dodlor  fhould  foon  be  with-drawne  : this  is  teftified  by  Tho.  Pyons 

and  another.  Spongia,  p»  25. 

§ Mr.  White  was  a Coancellor  at  Law,  and  faid  not  to  be  much  better  at  bar  than  able  to  difpuie  ar-* 
guments  with  that  excellent  divine,  Dr.  Featley. . Sanderfon’s  Hiftory  of  King  Charles  I.  p.  626.  He 
calls  White  the  other’s  kinfman,  meaning,  1 fuppofe,  that  he  was  related  to  White,  the  Patriarch  of 
Dorchefter. 

“ For  bowing  towards  the  Eafl,”  anfwered  the  Do£lor,  if  they  rxicanc  thereby  bowing  towards 

•*  the  communion-table,  at  coming  into  the  church,  and  going  out,  though  fome  of  good  account  in  the. 
church  both  approve  and  ufe  it,  yet  ncither  l nor  my  curate  ever  doe  fo.  But  true  it  is,  that,  as  my 

pewe- 
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* give  the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  to  fuch  as  would  not  come  up  to  the  rayles 
^ to  receive  it  and  by  his  fuperllitious  doftrine,  that  it  is  blafphemy  and  igno- 

* ranee  for  any  to  fpeak  againft  bowing, at  the  name  of  Jefus,  and  that  they  that 
< pulled  downe,  and  fpake  againft  the  rayles  about  the  Communion-table,  are  of  the 
‘ feed  of  the  ferpent,  and  enemies  to  God  : but  alfo  hath  expreffed  great  malignancy 
*•'  againft  the  Parliament,  and  the  proceedings  thereof,  &c.’  But,  on  the  order  for 
fequeftering  .the.parfonage  of  Lambeth  from  Dr.  Featley  being  put  to  the  queftion,.it 
was  refolved  negatively.  Notwithftanding  this  refoluiion-  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
a.fubftitute  of  Mr.  White,  of  Dorchefter,  read,  November  9,  in  Lambeth  church, 
a papery  in  which  the  Dotftor  was  charged  formally  with  the  articles,  and  they  made 
the  ground  of  a fentence  of  fequeftration  pronounced  againft  him,  September  29  + . 
Dr.  Featley  made  no  other  refle(ftion  upon  his  fufferi.ngs  than  the  anfwer  he  gave 
Mr.  White>.  the  chairman,  when  he  told  him  he  muft  fuffer : 

JWr  ignomlmofum  eft  pati^  quod  pajfus  eft  Chriftus ; 

Nee  tibi  gloriofum  eft  facer  e,  quod  fecit  Judas  X* 

One  of  the  charges  againft  Dr.  Featley,  nor  noticed ’in' the  report,  was,  his  ha- 
ving preached  but  feldom  to  his  people ; but,  in  his  anfwer,  he  declared,  that  he  had 

pewe  IS  made,  I kneele  towards  the  Eallp  as  In  the  pulpit  2*  doe  towards  the  South,  but  without  any 
manner  of  fuperftition  : fome  way  I muft  bow,  and  I underftand  not  but  that  it  is  as  lawfull  o bow 
or  kneel  towards  the  Eaft,  -after  the  mannerof  Jewes,  fo  it  be  not  done  with  any  opinion  of  holinefls 
or  devotion  to  any  part  of  the  heaven,  but  in  honour  to  him  who  made  heaven  and  earth.-*  Spon- 
gia,  p.  9. 

Anfwer:  Upon  occafion  of  a fermon  preached  by  a punie  divine  at  Lamheih  in  my  abfence,  who 
“ faid  that  Lambeth  was  the  moft  fuperftitious  place  that  ever  he  came  to ; for,  whenfoever  he  named 
Jefus,  they  either  bowed  the  head  or  knee,  or  put  oit' their  hdts,  which  he  affirmed  to  be  a Popifh 
“ innovation  and  idolizing.  1 tlie  next  LordV  day  after,  at  the  erneft:  intreatie  of  the  prime  gen- 
“ tlemen  of  the  parifti,  in  my  fermon  apologized  both  for  the  canon  of  the  church  and  the  praftife  of 
our  parifti,  &c.  Ibid.  p.  6, 

'*  * The  truth  is,^  fays  the  Doflor,  * I never  repelled  any  for  not  kneeling';  onely  I remember,  that  a 
‘ prachant  youth,  a ’prentice  to  coming  to  the  rayles,  refufed  to  kneele;  and  when 

‘ I admoniftied  him  thereof,  that  he  ftiould  not  give  fcandal  to  the  communicants  who  were  all  upon 
‘ their  knees,  but  conforme  himfelf  to  the  humble  gefture  preferibed  by  the  church,  and  he,  notwith- 

* Handing,  would  not  fo  much  as  bow  a knee,  I palTed  him  for  the  prefent ; buf,  when  afterwards  he 
‘ prefented  himfelfe  againe  to  the  fame  communion,,  and  I fawe  teats  in  his  eyes,  I came  to  him  and 
^ demanded  of  him,  whether  he  came  prepared,  and  refufed  to  kneele  merely  upon  fcmple  of  confcienccy 
‘ and,  when  he  ferioufly  affirmed  that  he  did  fo,.  I gave  him  the  communion,  and  wiffied  him  to  come 
‘ to  me  the  next  day  ta  take  away  his  fcruples ; and  when  he  came,  becaufe  Andrewes  his  wife  had 
‘ faid  before  many,  that  this  apprentice  of  theirs  could  make  a better  fermon  than  I,  I examined  him  in 
® point  of  catechifm,  and  found  him  tardy  and  ignorant  enough.  Spongia,  p.  10. 

f Spongia,  p;  28.  Lloyd’s  Worthies,  p.  130, 
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been  a conftant  preached,  in  England  and  in  France,  for  thirty-two  years  at  hart: ; 
that,  in  che  laft  year,  he  had  preached  foraetimes  twice,  and  fomecimes  thi  'c* * * §"  jn  a 
week,  though  not  fo  often  at  Lambeth,  partly  by  reafon  of  a rwo-mont’^s  aiiendance 
at  Court  by  command  of  the  Earl  of  Effex,  and  partly  in  regani  ot  a double  trEc, 
recommended  to  him  by  fomc  rnembcrs  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  to  ’v^  rire  u\o 
books;  and,  he  remarked,  it  might  be  true,  he  had  feldom  or  ne\erpre  ched  at 
Lambeth  church*  in  the  hearing  of  the  witnefTes,  five  ot  them  not  hdvii  g been  at 
church  during  divine  fervice  for  nine  months  -f". 

Feadey’s  refufai  to  affent  to  every  claufe  in  the  folemn  le-^gue  and  covenant,  and 
his  correfponding  with  archbifbop  Ufher,  who  was  with  ,the  king  at  Oxford,  ccra- 
fioned  .his  imprifonment.  On  the  latter  account  he  was  deemed  a prevaricatoi , a court 
fpy,  and  a traitor  to  the  Afiembly  ; and  the  charge  was  founded  on  an  inter- 
cepted letter  to  the  archbiihop,  termed  by  the  do(fior  an  unfealed  note,  that  was 
drawn  from  him  by  a wdle.  He  averred,  that'it  difeovered  no  lecret,  nor  laid  any 
imputation  on  the  Afiembly,  or  Parliament ; and  that,  fo  far  from  containing  any 
offenfive  matter,  or  being  fubjefl  to  any  juft  exception  or  cenfure,  the  clofe  commit- 
tee, who  exaffly  perufed  it,  had  forwarded  the  original  to  the  primate  of  Ar- 
magh. But  a falfe  copy  was  previotifly  taken,  and  fnch  additions  made  by  the  tran- 
feriber,  as  had  a tendency  tojerve  the  caufe  of  the  party,  and  to  prejudice  the  doc- 
tor in  the  opinion  of  his  adverfaries.  It  was  attributed  to  him,  that  he  had  foiicited 
for  a deanry,  which  was  to  be  the  recom pence  of  his  perfidioufnefs.  The  precife 
words  in  the  letter  were  : I underftand  that  a deanry  of  Weftmitifter,  and  a 

prebendary  of  Canterbury,  are  now  void,  and  in  the  king’s  gift.  If  you  think 
meet,  you  may  put  in  in  the  firft  place  for  yourfelf,  and  in  the  fecond  for  your 
friend  an  exprefiion  which  rather  imports  his  afpiring  no  higher  X than  to  a 
Prebendal  Stall  §. 

The  only  fignature  to  the  letter  was  the  initial  letters  of  the  Docicr’s  name, 
in  Greek  charadlers  A(p,  This  was  omitted  by  the  counterfeiter,  who  being  (ob- 
ferves  the  writer  of  The  Gentle  Lafh”)  a meer  Englifiiman,  took  it  for  a Iheep- 
mark;  and,  when  communicated  to  Parliament,  the  Houfe  of  Commons  were  puzzled 
to  interpret  it.  At  length,  it  was  moft  ingenioufty  decyphered  by  Sir  Walter 
Earle,  who  fald,  that  ‘ Phi  Delta  ftood  for  Fidelity y yet,  becaule  Delta  ftood  above 

* Lloyd  (Worthies,  p.  528.)  kiys,  that  Dr.  Featley  was  much  refpcfled  for  his  conftant  preaching; 
having  not  miiTed  the  morning  fermon,  as  then  obferved,  for  five  years  together.  The  wile  ol  Mr. 
Ainbrofe  Andrews  told  one  of  her  neighbours,  that  at  Lambeth  church  they  had  nothing  but  pottage,  and 

that  they  mofi  go  to  London  foi  lofie  meat.  Spongia,  p.  25. 

f Spongia,  p.  12.  | Gein’e  Lafh. 

§ His  witnefiing  againfi:  archbiHiop  Laud  and  his  fuing  for  the  deanery,  “ are,’*  obferves  Walker, 
(Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  p.  170,)  “ blots  which  cannot  be  wiped  out.”  For  the  former,  fee  Heylin’s 
Life  of  Laud,  p.  51  ; and,  for  the  latter,  fee  Clarendon’s  Hifi,  vol.  II.  p.  286.  See  alfo  Heylin’s  Kiffory 
of  the  Prdbyieiians,  p.  463. 

Phi, 
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* Phi,  it  iignified  Malignancy^  September,  1643,  he  was  committed' to  Petei'^ 
houfe;  his  ‘ own  houfe,  library,  and  goods,  being  firit  fci^cd  on  and  his  eftate 
lequehered. 

WhiHl  in  confinement,  from  a defire  to  forget  his  own  unfuiferable  preffures,  and 
fo  divert  bis  mind  from  commenting  on  his  deplorable  flate,  the  doftor  compofed 
his  famous  treatife  of  The  Dippers  Dipt  -i-,  or  the  Anabaptiils  ducked  and  plunged 
over  Head  and  Eares,  at  a Dirpuiation  in  Southwark  A In  the  Epiftle  Dedica- 
tory to  the  two  Hoiifes  of  Parliameiu  he  apprizes  them,  that  ^ Still  there  will 

Prefixed  to  Spongia  is  an  addrefs  from  the  printer  to  the  reader,  of  which  this  is  a part ; * A friend  of 
‘ his  (Dr.  Featley)  fince  his  confinement  to  Petri  Kincidaj  vifiting  his  dsfolate  houfe  at  Lambeth^  found 
‘ there  thofe,  who,  in  oyllo.  the  didator’s  dayes,  were  tearmed  fedoro,  honorum^  but  now  fecjueftrators,  ri* 
‘■fling  the  roome,  and  plundering  the  fludy  and  garden,  and  robbing  him  of  choycer  fowers  out  of  the 
« one  than  etHmenes  ox  tulip  t owi  of  the  other.  Among  which  he  culled  thefe  which  I offer  to  thy  view; 
‘ and  if,  as  Jtolne  ivaters  are  fiueet,  fo  ftolne  flowers  are  the  fweeter,  thefe  cannot  but  pleafe  thee ; for 
^ they  are  inatched  out  of  the  harpies  talons,  and  now  fteale  to  the  prefle.  Accept  this  pofie  for 

* the  prefent,  and  I hope  ere  long  to  prefent  thee  with  a garland  of  the  like.*  The  famous  Mr.  John 
White  got  an  order  for  Doftor  Featley ’s  library  in  lieu  of  his  own,  which  had  been  feized  at  Dorchefter 
by  order  of  Prince  Rupert.  Lloyd’s  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  p,  169,  Mr.  White  was  to  keep  and 
enjoy  this  libraiy  till  Dr.  Featley  could  get  back  the  other  from  Prince  Rupert’s  foldiers.  Wood’s 
Athen.  Ox.  II.  115. 

f Prefixed  to  this  treatife  is  an  epiflle,  thus  addreffed,  “To  my  reverend^ and  much  efleemed' 
“ friend  Mr.  John  Downam.”  Newcourt  (Repertor.  of  Diocefe  of  London,  vol.  I.  p.  402.)  imagines  John 
Downam  to  have  been  brother 'to  Dr.  George  Downam,  Reflor  of  St,  Margaret  Lothbury,  and  to  have 
fucceeded  him  in  that  living  in  1602.  He  adds,  he  was  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  married  the  widow  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Sutton,  who  w'as  a man  of  great  piety,  but  drowned  coming  from  Newcaftle,  Auguft 
24,  1623.  Sutton’s  Ledlures  on,  the  firfl:  chapter  of  the  Romans  were,  he  fays,  publifhed- by  Mr, 
Downam,  whom  he  takes  to  be  the  fame  John  Downam  who  was  admitted  redlor  of  Allhallows  the 
Great,  Nov.  30,  1630,  though  then  but  IMafler  of  Arts.  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  I.  p.  830.  In  Clavis’s  Myf- 
tica,  p.  143,  it  is  mentioned  that  G.  Downam  preached  a ferraon  at  the  confecration  of  the  Bifhop  of 
Bath  and  Wells, 

I “ Dr.  Daniel  Featley  publifhed  a violent,  falfe,  abufive  piece  againfl  the  Baptifls,  whom  he 
mortally  hated  ; and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  a plate,  reprefentative  of  the  people  againlt  whom 
he  wrote  performing  the  ordinance  of  bapfifm.  Miniflers,  the  admini ’’.lators,  and  both  men  and 
women,  the  receivers,  of  baptifm,  are  reprefented  as  flark  naked  in  a river,  and  the  Minidcj.s  arc  thrall- 
ing the  people’s  heads  down  forward  into  the  water.  Such  a fight  bad  never  been  finer,  the  wurlu  began, 
and,  if  Dr.  fufpofed  the  baptifls  adminiflered  the  ordinance  lo,  we  are  ob-iye  l Juppofe  he 

knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  Claude’s  EfTay  on  the  Compofition  of  a Sermon,  with  No'es,  by  PvCoert 
Robinfan,  vol.  II.  p.  98. 

§ Dated  from  prifon,  in  the  Lord  Peter’s  Houfe  in  Alderfgate-flrcet,  Jan.  to,  16.4.4.  The  preface  to  the 
reader  is  fubferibed,  Calend,  jun.  1645,  Thine  in  the  Lord  Jefus,  D.  F.  Prifuuer  in  Peter  Houfe. 

5 ‘ be 
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^ be  ufe  of  an  arming  /word,  not  of  war,  but  of  juftice,  to  cut  oiF  fuperftltion 
^ idolatry  on  the  one  fide,  and  profanenefs  and  facrilege  on  the  other ; Heretiques 

* with  one  edge,  and  Schifmatiques  with  trie  other ; and  that,  of  all  Heretiques 

* and  Schifmatiques,  Anabaptifts  ought  to  be  moft  feverely  puniflied,  if  not  exter- 
^ minated  and  banilhed  out  of  the  church  and  kingdom.’  Thus,  while  fraarting 
himfelf  under  the  rod  of  perfecution  for  his  religion,  fo  inattentive  was  Dr.  Featley 
to  the  rights  of  confcience,  or  fo  ignorant  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Gofpel,  as  to  be  a vi- 
rulent abettor  of  perfecution. 

However  feverc  might  be  the  diftrelTes  endured  by  this  eminent  polemic,  both 
from  his  imprifonment  and  from  his  bodily  complaints,  there  is  another  proof 
that  he  felt  himfelf  able  to  ftretch  the  jarring  firings  of  contrcverfie  y fince  he  then 
publilhed  his  remarkable  challenge  * againft  the  puritanical  divines  of  the  day,  in 
which  he  offered  to  maintain,  by  difputatipn  pr  writing,  three  conclufions,  in  vin- 
dication of  the  articles  of  Religion  agreed  upon  by  the  Convocation  in  1562,  and 
ratified  by  queen  Elizabeth,  of  the  difcipline  of  the  Church  of  England  as  efta- 
bliflied  by  many  adts  of  parliament,  and.  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  a 
propofal  for  a few  alterations.  Prefixed  to  the  challenge  is. his  Manifefto4*  againft 

a falfe 


* Neale’s  Hiftory  of  the  Patitans,  vol.  'll. ; and  Grey’s  Anfwer  to  Neale,  vol.  II.  p.  108. 
t “ Whereas  a falfe  and  fcandalous  report  is  bruited  by  the  Semi-Separatiils  and  Anabaptifts,  and 
readily  entertained  by  divers  %elots  of  the  new  Reformation,  that  I,  who  have  preached  and  printed  fo 
much  againft  Popery  heretofore,  now,  in  my  old  dayes,  being  ready  to  leave  this  world,  have  fallen 
“ away  from  my  holy  profeflion,  and  am  in  heart  a Papift,  there  being  found  very  many  Popilh  bookes 
in  my  ftudy.  And  becaufe  1 have  learned  from  the  mouth  of  St,  Jerome,  that  though  other  wrongs 
“ may  be  put  up  and  anfwered  with  filence,  committing  the  revenge  thereof  to  the  righteous  Judge 
injufij/ime  judicato  jujiijjime  judicatitro  ; yet  that  in  fufpkione  heerefeos  neminem  oportet  /Here,  that  no  man 
“ ought  to  be  filent  when  he  is  charged  with  herefie : I have  thought  fit  to  make  known  to  all  whom  it 
“ may  concerne,  that,  being. chofen  Pro voft  of  Cbelfey-CoWtge,  I have,  under  the  broad  fea1e  of  England^ 
“ a warrant  to  buy,  have,  and  keepe,  all  manner  of  Popith  boOkes,  and  that  I never  bought  or 
“ kept  any  of  them,  but  to  this  end  and  purpofe,  the  better  to  informe  myfelf  to  refute  them  ; and  for 
my  judgment  and  refolutton  in  poynt  of  religion.  I profeffe,  before  God  and  his  holy  Angels,  and  the 
“ whole  world,  that  what  I have- heretofore  preached,  written,  and  printed,  againft  the  errors,  here/ies, 
idolatry,  and  manifold  fuperftitions  of  the  Romifh  Church,  is  the  truth  of  God,  and  that  I am  moft 
“ ready  and  willing,  if!  be  called  thereunto,  figne  and  feale  it  with  my  blood.  And  whereas  I am 
“ certainly  informed  that  divers  leflurers  and  preachers  in  London,  and  the  fuburbs,  who  have  entred 
“ upon  the  labours  of  many  worthy  Divines,  and  reaped  their  harveft,  doe,  in  their  o^ne  pulpits,  after  a 
“ moft  infolent  manner,  infult  upon  them,  demanding  where  are  they  nonv  that  dare  ftand  up  in  de^ 
**  fence  of  Church  Hierarchy,  or  book  of  Common  Prayer,  or  any  way  oppofe  or  impugn  the  new  intended 
**  reformation  both  in  doclrine  and  difcipline  in  in  the  church  of  England;  I do  here  proteft  that  1 do 
“ and  will  maintain,  by  ciifputation  or  writing,  againft  any  of  them,  thefe  three  conclufions.  i.  That 
the  articles  of  Religion  agreed  upon  in  the  year  1562,  by  bothJioufes  of  Convention,  and  -ratified 
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5-falfe  and  fcandalous  report  bruited  of  his  having  fallen  away  from  his  holy  pro- 
feflion,  and  being  in  heart  a Papill. 

As  the  doflor  was  in  an  infirm  fiate  of  health  before  he  was  deprived  of  his  liberty, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  a clofe  imprifonment  of  more  than  eighteen  months  in- 
creafed  his  diforders,- which  were  afihma  and  dropfy,  and^  haftened  his  end;  nor 
was  it  till  fix  weeks  before  his  death  that  he  obtained  leave  from  the  Parliament 
to  remove  to  apartments  at  Chelfea  for  the  benefit  of  the  air.  Dr.  Leo  law  him 
twice  after  this  temporary  releafe  (for  he  died  on  the  very  day  he  had  engaged  to 
return  to  Lord  Peter’s  Hotifc)  ; and  on  the  fecond  vifit  Dr.  Featley  complained  of 
the  cruel  and  groundlefs  clamour  that  was  circulated  of  his  being  out  of  his  mind. 
He  referred  to  the  w^ll-known  fiory  of  Sophocles  as  a fimilar  cafe,  w^hom  the  ma- 
giflrates  had  debarred  from  the  management  of  his  alfairs;  on  the  accufation  of  his 
foils  that  their  father  was  diftracled ; but  wdio  obtained  a reverfal  of  the  judgement 
by  a recital  of  his  'CEdipus  of  Colonos,  and  his  then  defiring  to  knows  whether 
that  tragedy,  which  he  had  jufi  before  finiflicd,  could  be  the  corapofition  or  one 
w’lio  W'as  infane — So,”  find  Dr.  Featley,  I fiiali  leave  fuch  notes  behind  me, 
quoted  in  this  time  of  my  wcaknefiTe,  for,  each  day  has  its  line  (iiulla  dies  fine 
linea),  that  no  fober  perfon  will  conceive  to  be  the  meditations  of  a madman  **.” 

Dr. 

“ by  Queen  Elizabeth,  need  no  alteration  at  all,  but  only  an  orthodox  explication  in  fome  ambiguous 
phraies,  and  a vindication  againE  falfe  afperlions,  2,  That  the  difeipline  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
“ land,  eftablinied  by  many  law?,  and  a£ls  of  parliament,  that  is,  the  Government  by  Bilhops 
(removing  all  late  innovations  and  abufes  in  the  execution  thereof)  is  agreeable  to  God’s  word,  and 
“a  true  ancient  and  apoilolical  inhitJtion.  3.  That  there  ought  to  be  a fet  form  of  public  prayer; 
“ and  that  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  (the  kalendar  being  reformed  in  point  of  Apocryphal  faint* 
“ and  chapters,  fome  rubrics  explained,  and  fome  exprelTions  revifed,  and  the  whole  corredly  printed 
“ with  all  the  pfaims,  chapters,  and  allegations  out  of  the  Old  and  New  Tellament,  according  to  the 
lalt  tranllation)  is  the  moft  complete,  perfedl,  and  exadf,  liturgy  now  extant  in  the  Chrillian 
“ v/orid.  Memoir,  pp.  9,  10,  with  a few  corretf^ions  from  the  Spongia,  p.  32. 

Li  Dr.  Leo's  Fu’ieral  Sermon,  p.  27,  is  this  palTage:  “ Further,  he  told  me  he  was  writing,  and  I 
“ encouraged  him  with  htuc.  Indeed  the  lovely  voyce  in  preaching  moveth  more,  yet  a man’s 

“ writing  teacheth  more.  For,  it  gives  a man  leave  to  paufe  on  it,  and  doth  not  flrike  the  eares 
“ only  and  then  away  ; words  have  wings,  nnx  -c/lE^oEvTa ; writing  reacheih  thofe  that  are  far  off, 
“ words  thofe  that  are  neere  : words  reach  only, to  them  that  are  alive,  writing  to  them  them  that  arc 
“ unborne.  He  that  fpeaketh  profiteth  his  own  congregation  ; but  he  that  vvriteth  profiteth  all  : he 
“ that  ipeaketh,  for  an  houre;  but  he  that  writeth,  for  ever.”  Leaves,  however,  are  upon  the  wings  of 
Time.  Of  the  many  books  compofed  by  Dr.  Featley,  fome  have  moft  probably  entirely  vanifhed  ; and 
how  few  of  the  remainder  are  noticed  even  in  the  Chifwell-ftreet  catatogue,  containing  hundred  thou- 
fands  of  volumes ! Featley  Redivivus,  with  the  Succindl  Account  of  the  Author,  by  his  nephew,  the 
compiler  of  this  article  luckily  found  in  Sion-College  Library,  where  he  alfo  met  with  Mr,  Gataker’s 
fermon  at  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Featley. 
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Dr.  Featley  died  April  17,  1645,  within  fix  days  after  this  converfation  ; ami 
Dr.  Leo  adds  his  having  been  aflured,  by  credential  wkneffes,  that  he  departed 
this  life  like  a found  and  faithful  Proteftant,  living,  and  profeffing  at  his  end,  that 
he  died  in  the  faith  and  religion  of  the  Church  of  England  eflablilhed  by  many 
Parliaments 

In  the  jail  prayer  mentioned  to  have  been  faid  by  him  a few  hours  before  his- 
death  are  thefe  words  : Lord,  ftrike  through  the  reins  of  them  that  rife  againft 

“ the  Church  and  King,  and  let  them  be  as  chaff  before  the  wind,  and  as  flubblc' 
“ before  the  fire ; let  them  be  fcattered  as  partridges  on  the  mountains,  and  let 
the  breath  of  the  Lord  confume  them  ; but  upon  our  gracious  fovereigh  and 
‘‘  his  pofterity  let  his  crown  fiourifh.’’  Suppofing  this  prayer  not  to  have  origi- 
nated with,  or  not  to  have  been  heightened  by,  one  of  the  many  of  that  fedt  tO' 
whom  Featley  had  rendered  himfelf  extremely  obnoxious ; it  muft  be  admitted, 
that  expreflions  fo,  irafcible  and  refentful  were  blameable  in  a Chriflian  near  the 
hour  of  his  dilTolution.  How  different  was  the  temper  of  mind  difplayed  by  Bifhop 
Jewel  in  the  fame  awful  crifis  1 And  yet  he  bad  long  been  a fpirited  and  judicious, 
con t rover fial iff  agaiilft  the  Papifls,  who  were  in  his  time  mod  inveterate  enemies 
to  Church  and  State.  , The  clofing  feene  of  this  amiable  prelate  is  thus  reprefented 
by  the  hidorian  of  his  life,  but  probably  the  pafTage  had  efcaped  the  recolledion, 
of  Dr.  Featley  ; Valerius  Maximus  wriceth  of  Sylla,  that  it  was  hard  to  fay 
whether  he  or  his  anger  were  fird  extindt,  for,  he  threatened  his  enemies  dying, 
and  died  threatning  ; but,  on^  the  contrary,  it  may  be  faid  of  this  fervant  of 
**  Chrid  Jefus,  it  is  hard  to  determine,,  whether  his  natural  heat,  or  his  zeal,  was 
firft  excinguifhed,  whether  his  prayers  or.  his.  foul  fird  arrived  at  heaven  ; Lor,  he 
died  praying,  and  prayed  dying.  His  lad  words,  worthy  to  be  written  with  a 
“ pen  of  diamond,  never  to  be  rafed  out,  were  thefe  : J crewn  of  righicoufnefs  is^ 
‘‘  laid  up  for  me^  Chrift  is  my  righteoufnefs  ; this  is  my  body^  ibis  day  quickly  let  me 
‘‘  come  to  thee,  this  day  let  me  fee  thee.  Lord  Jefu  'f*.” 

In  purfuance  of  the  diredtions  in  his  will,  the  Dodfor  was  buried,  April  2r,  m 
the  Chancel  of  Lambeth  Church,  and  the  fermon  at  his  funeral  preached  by  Dodlor 
Leo,  who  had  not,  he  faid,  thirty  hours  to  prepare  himfelf  for  the  bufinefs,  and 
expreffed  a wifh  that  it  had  been  undertaken  by  feme  drong  young  champion. 

The  many  editions  of  “ Ancilla  Pletatis”  have  been  noticed,.  But  I am  not  aware  that  any  of 
Dr.  Featley’s  fermons  have  been  reprinted,  except  tbe  in  “ Clavis  Myftica,”  (la^,  S/o8), 

which  was  preached  at  Mercers  chapel  at  the  funeral  of  Mafler  Benet,  merchant.  The  title  is,  “ Phi- 
“ lip  his  Memento  Mori,,  or  the  Palfing-Bcll.”  The  text,  Deut.xxxii.  29.  And,  at  the  coaclufion,. 
he  llrewed  thefe  flowers  upon  the  hearfe  of  their  brother,  who  lay  afleep  befoie  them  in  his  winding 
(beet— the  rote,  the  emblem  of  charity--^the  lily,,  the  emblem  of  purity  and  eflaflity— .-the  violet,  the 
emblem  of  humility, 

* Leo’s  Sermon,  p,  26.  ■}■  Ibid.  p.  28^ 
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t)f  the  Church,  and  not  impofed  upon  a veteran  worn  out  almofl  decrcpld  and 
toothlefs,  one  fo  far  froin  eloquence,  that  he  had  not  fo  much  as  elocution 'f*.  But, 

as 

• Dr.  Leo  was  hardly  under  feventy  vears  of  age,  having,  as  he  obferved,  p.  i,  preached  the  gofpel 
feven  and  forty  years  in  court,  ciiy,  country,  and  beyond  the  feas. 

No  other  certain  information  concerning  Dr.  Leo  ha?  the  compiler  of  this  article  hitherto  obtained 
than  from  the  fermon  jireacbed  at  Featley’s  funeral;  though  he  is  not  a little  inclined  to  believe  that 
he  might  be  the  fame  perfon  with  H'lllia?n  Loe^  mentioned  by  Walker  (Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  part  II. 
P*  33)  'to  li3ve  been  cf  Oxford,  head  mailer  of  the  grammar-fehool  at  Glouceller,  Chaplain  to  King 
Jamei,  and  paftor  of  the  EngliQi  church  at  Hamburgh  ; and  aifo  noticed  by  B.  Willis,  (Hiftory  of  Ca- 
thedrals, vol.  I.  p.  743),  as  being  indituted  Sept,  30,  i6oi,  to  the  fifth  prebend  in  Glouceller  Cathedral, 
and  to  have  died  in  1648,  at  Putney  in  Surrey.  By  a fignature  in  the  parilh-regifter  of  Putney  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a preacher  there  in  1624.  Environs  of  London,  vol.  II. -pi  468.  Lloyd,  in 
Worthies,  p.  690,  mentions  Dr.  Leo  as  being  chaplain  to  the  Dutch  AmbalTador. 

Much  greater  variations  in  pronouncing  and  writing  of  furnames  than  between  and  Loe  are  often 
to  be  met  with  in  that  age  ; and  it  appears,  from  Leo’s  fermon,  that  he  was'  a preacher  beyond  feas, 
and  that  he  was  Chaplain  to  King  James  I.  Wandfw'orth  and  Putney  being  contiguous  parifhes,  it  ig 
not  unlikely  that  the  dodlor,  after  he  ceafed  being  preacher  at  the  former  place,  might  remove  to  the  lat- 
ter j and,  as  by  his  report  of  hirafelf  he  was  far  advanced  in  years  in  1645,  deceafe  in  1648  is  not 
in  the  leall  improbable.  And,  fuppcfing  him  to  have  been  an  ejedled  prebendary  of  Glouceller,  that 
was  a title  not  to  be  afTamed  in  the  ritle-pay^e  of  a fermon  printed  in  1645.  We  are  informed  by  a jour- 
nallil  of  that  time,  that,  on  Dr.  Leo’s  preaching  upon  the  text,  “ Adam,  where  art  thou  he  was 
**  anfwered  by  one  Mr.  Adams,  Loe,  here,  am  I,’’  An  incident  which  fliews  the  pronunciation  of 
his  name,  though  he-  fpelt  it  Leo.  Lyfons,  vol.  I.  who  cites  at  his  authority  perfedf  paflages,  April 
^55  iS4'5- 

PafTages  in  Leo’s  fermon  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  himfelf. 

Page  I.  “It  is  not  my  mind,  nor  meaning,  neither  was  it  ever  my  manner,'  I having  now  preached 
“ the  gofpel  feven  and  forty  years,  in  court-,  city,  country,  and  beyond  the  feas^  to  trouble  mine  audi- 
tone  w'ith  any  long  or  large  beginnings.” 

Page  25.  “ I had  the  honour,  with  dodor  Temple,  doflor  Bernard,  mailer  Francis  Taylor,  and 

“ others,  to  be  returned  and  joyned  in  the  commilTion  for  pious  ufes,  with  worthy  Sir  John  Lcnthall, 
“ Knight,  and  other  Jallices  of  Surrey. 

“ We  (Dr.  Featley  and  Dr.  Leo)  ferved  together  in  three  convocations  | to  wit,  the  lall  two  of  king 
“ James,  of  pious  memory,  to  whom  'Vje  had  the  honour  to  be  chaplains  in  ordinary.” 

Page  29,  “ At  my  returne  out  of  Germany,  I with  four  merchants  of  Hamboroughj  and  two  of 

“ my  people  coming  to  Embden,  lock  into  our  waggon  a licentiatus  in  the  emperial  or  civil  law,  &:c.’* 
Page  23,  In  this  page  Dr.  Leo  thus  notices  a fon  ; Some  feven  yeeres  fithence  I had  a Ton,  fellow  of 
u Trinity  in  Cambridge;  who  being  traveller  for  his  college,  I kept  at  Paris  for  a time  habltu  dementif- 
ftmo^  in  an  uncouth  habit,  that  he  might  not  be  knowne ; and  he  r^forted  daily,  and  had  conference 
“ in  the  Cleremont  with  the  Jefuits.” 

+ Emeritus  miles^  and  almofl  a Siliceimium^  a man  mere  edentulus.  But  cum  nemlni  obtrudi  potejl  ttur 
ad  me — Yet,  rather  than  i would  w'ave  the  memorial  of  my  endeared  friend,  I refolved  to  undergo 
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it  Ihould  feem,  not  a more  proper  perfon  could  have  been  fele'61ed  for  the  em- 
ployment, the  preacher  having  been  in  habits  of  intimacy  ^nd  friendHilp  with  the 
deceafed  thirty-feven  years,  and  twenty  of  them  palTed  at  fo  fmall  a dillance  from 
each  other  as  Wandfworth  from  Lambeth. 

He  has  reprefented  Dr.  Featley  as  being,  in  his  nature,  meek,  gracious,  affable,, 
merciful;  and  mentions  his  having  a proof  of  his  friend's  fincerity  to  the  poor, 
when  they  had  the  honour  of  being  returned  with  Sir  John  Lenthall  and  others, 
Juftices  of  Surrey,  in  a commiffion  for  pious  ufes.  The  frontifpiece  to  his  fermon_ 
is  the  model  of  a monument,  and  alfo  an  epitaph,  the  one  never  fet  up,  nor 
the  other  engraven.  There  is  a book,’'  fays  Aubrey,  called,  The  Dipper 
Dipt,  writ  againR:  the  Anabaptifls,  printed  fince  his  death,  where  the  graver 
“ hath  made  a handfome  monument*  for  him,  but  no  memorial  in  the  church.'’ 
This  book  has  alfo  his  portrait  by  W.  Marlball,  which  is  mentioned  but  not  de- 
fcribed  by  Granger.  Before  the  Reftoration,  it  was  not  likely  that  any  fuch  tri- 
bute 

the  cenfure  of  the  judicious  for  rny  plainnefs  and  fimplicity,  of  whk'h  qualities,  the  next  paragraph  is  a 
fpecimen.  “ Truly  I could  willingly  take  up  the  lamentable  cry  of  Ely/za  for  Elijah^  he  crying,  O my 
Father^  my  Fathers  and  I lamenting,  O my  Brother^  my  Brother  y th^  chariots  of  Ifra.el  and  ihe  horfemen 
of  the  fame;  for,  we  have  loll  a cHiefe- chariot  of  our  churches,  and  an  horfeman  of  the  hate  ; not  of 
the  pike,  hut  of  the  pen  ; but  why  fhould  I or  any  lament  for  him  ? of  whom  I may  fay  to  you  all  that, 
“ diftich  which  eEAEn7iius  faid  at  his  death,  and  that  with  very  little  alteration, 

“ Nemo  ilium  lachrymis  decoret,  neque  funera  fletu 
“ Faxit.  €ur?  volitat  di£la  per  ora  virura.” 

Apoc.  iv.  6.  former  part,  is  the  text  of  Dr.  Leo’s  fermon.  Prefixed  to  the  fermon  is  a copy  of  the. 
Yerfes  printed  in  the  Hiftory  of  Lambeth  parifli.  Appendix,  p.  62  ; ‘ In  Obitum  reverend!  viri,  Danielis 
* Featki,  facrac  Theol.  Doftoris,  et  Ecclef.  Anglic.  Piepugnatoris  acerrimus,’  and  fubferibed  “ E Schola 
“ Regia  Weftmonail.  Sic  fievit  F-  Gregory.”  And  there  is  added  a Greek  Extempore  dekaftick,  in 
honour  of  Dr.  Featley,  by  Jo.  Harman,  Oxonlenfis. 

Engraved  in  the  HiAory  of  Lambeth  Parifh,  vol.  V.  p.  59.  In  the  plate,,  prefixed  to  Dr.  Leo’s 
Sermon,  there  is  not  any  reprefentation  of  lightning;  and  Refurga.m  ; and  Matt.  xxv.  36.  are  not 
engraved.  The  other  text  is  printed  at  length  over  the  figure. 

f This  alfo  is  engraved  in  the  Hiftory  of  Lambeth  Parifli,  plate  V.  It  is  an  oval  (29),  with  a ruff, 
and  in  the  clerical  garb  ; his  hair  clipped  fhort ; one  hand  on  his  breafr,  in  the  other  a Bible. 

At  the  upper  corner,  are  his  arms,  a lion  rampant.Sable  between  3 ficu.'-s  de  Us;  and  his  creA,  a Hon 
rampant  Sable,  holding  a fieur  de  11s  between  his  paws.  At  the  bottom,  on  one  fide  a candle,  juA 
lighted,  with  a book  open;  on  the  other,  a hand  extinguifhing  the  candle,  and  another  clofing  four 
books,  Upder  the  whole  are  thefe  lines  (not  printed  in  the  HiAory) : 

“ O fandfa  Imago  digna  cui  cultum  ferant 
Quinciinque  amaiit  Featleijum, 
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bute  of  eulogy  fbould  be  fuffered  to  be  paid  to  a then  unpopular  charader  ; and, 
aftaiwards,  Dr.  John  Feadey  * might  not  be  in  circumftances  to  enable  him  to  de- 
fray 

Erat  ille  epitome  & filla-us  Theologis, 

Erat  Artiutn  compendium. 

Bonis  Amor,  Odium  Mails ; nequiit  falls 
Ab  iis  amari,  ab  his  fugi. 

Cur  nos  fleamus  Mortuum?  Cerium  eft  earn 
Obiifle,  cui  vixit,  Deo.’* 

* He  was  curate  of  Lambeth  in  1635  and  1636,  as  appears  from  entries  of  burlahfees  that  were 
paid  to  him.  (Paid  to  Mr.  Featley  for  burying  three  poor  people  3s.  ; three  children  3s. ; a penfioner 
IS.;  widow  Jones’s  daughter  3s.  A.  D.  1633,  June  26,  paid  Mr.  Featlye  for  one  buried  from  the  barn  is,) 
The  Churchwardens  accounts  of  1636,  and  of  the  two  following  years,  weie  figned  by  him.  He  was  the 
fon  of  John  Fairclougb,  eldefl:  brother  of  Dr.  Daniel  Featley,  but  as  to  his  father’s  fituation  in  life  there 
is  the  fame  referve  as  there  is  concerning  the  emp’oyment  of  his  great  uncle.  He  was  a native  of 
Northamptonlhire,  and  educated  at  All  Souls  College  in  Oxford,  but  is  faid  to  have  left  the  Unlveifity 
after  taking  his  hrli  degree  In  arts,  probably  to  become  his  uncle’s  alTiilant  in  Lambeth  or  Adlon, 
In  his  Succinct  Hifiory  of  his  uncle  is  this  paffage.  “ Ir  was  the  Doctor’s  refolution  that  he  or  me 
**  fnould  travel ; for,  he  vva^  unwilling  that  our  mother,  the  Church,  fl'.ould  be  deprived  of  us  both  in 
“ one  day ; although  I account  myfclf  one  of  the  fmallefi:  atomes,  and  as  the  lead  dud  of  the  ba- 
“ lance.”  The  dudfor  received  an  invitaricn  from  the  Univerfity  of  Leyden,  to  be  a dodlor  of  the 
Church  for  Divinity,  but  declined  travelling  on  account  of  his  age  and  Infirmities.  The  nephew  was 
preded  by  a dear  friend  to  withdraw  to  the  idand  of  Sr.  Chiidopher’s  in  the  VVed  Tnd’>es ; a propofal 
which  he  accepted,  and  he  (ailed  with  his  wife,  children,  and  fervants,  from  Tilbury  Hope,  June  24, 
1643.  Very  irkfome  mud  the  voyage  have  been  to  him,  the  (hip  i^eing,  as  he  complained,  fufiiclently 
pedeied  with  Brownids,  Anabaptids,  and  Antinormids;  he  had,  however,  the  honour  of  being  the 
fird  preacher  of  the  Gofpel  in  the  infancy  of  that  mother  colony.  When  he  mentions  the  death  of  hia 
uncle  during  his  abfence,  he  feelingly  expred'es  himfelf  in  the'e  terms  •,  “ Thus  lived  and  tiius  died  the 
deared  to  me  of  all  my  abled  friends ; who  very  often  profelTed,  that  ‘ all  his  earthly  care  was  for  me 
and  mine.’  Yet  he  was.  rendered  unable  to  perform  what  he  ferioufiy  intended  me,  fo  I was  made 
“ incapable  of  his  intended  favours,  by  being  then  in  my  exile.”  See  the  Succindd  Hidory,  and  Magn. 
Britann.  Antiq.  et  Nov.  Ill,  587. 

Tlie  nephew  feemed  to  be  as  little  aware  as  the  uncle  oT  the  impropriety  of  a pun  upon  a ferlous  topic; 
for,  in  aingning  his  motives  for  writing  this  concife  account  of  the  Doctor’s  life,  he  thus  exprelfed  him- 
fe.f — “ Neceffiry  is  laid  upon  me,  and  I mud  obey.  Sighs  abounding  at  this  unwelcome  ofiice  of  TjincU 
‘‘  i:p  in  a Jl:eet  an  uncle  fo  loving,  a friend  (o  faithful,  an  indrudtor  fo  learned  and  orthodox.’’ 
After  the  Pvefioration,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king,  who  prefented  him,  Augud  13,  1660, 
to  ihe  precentovfnip  of  Lincoln,  and  in  September  following  to  the  prebend  of  Milton  Rofs,  with 
Scamedefby  in  the  fame  cathedral.  In  1661,  he  was  created  D.  D.  and  had  fro.m  the  dean  :.nd  chapter 
of  Lincoln  the  vicarage  of  Edwlnton  in  Nottingharnfhire,  worth  about  fixiy  pounds  a year.  Heciied  at 
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fray  the  expence.  The  nephew  has  indeed  fuggefted,  that,  in  his  opinion,  his- 
uncle’s  literary  works  were  a more  fuitable  monument  than  one  of  marble,  and 
that  thefe  memorials  of  his  zeal  for  God  and  the  King  were  fach,  that,  peradven- 
ture,  future  ages  might  alter  the  name' in  the  poet  to  honour  /;/;;/  with  the  verfe; 
Marmora  Featlcei  vinaint  Monumenta  IJ belli 
I-Iis  printed  works  are  numerous  j and  the  titles  tj~  of  them  (hall  be  ^Iven  below. 

The 

Lincoln  in  1666,  and  was  interred  in  a cliayel  in  the  cathedral.  Kennet’s  Regider,  p.  230.  He  pub- 
lifhed  two  of  his  invcle’s  tiadts,  and  perhaps  more.  One  was,  ‘’  Dr.  Featley  R.evived,  &c.”  London, 
8vo.  1660  ; which  he  dtd  cated  to  the  King,  Ibid.  .}>.  194.  The  other  The  League  Illegal.” 
In  the  dedication  to  Sir  Edward  Hyde  he  oblerves,  “ that  the  King  had  entrufted  hkn  with  the 
“ jewel  of  his  confcience,  and  that  the  MS.  being  his  own,  by  the  right  of  an  executor,  he  was  the 
“ rather  encouraged  to  dedicate  it  to  the  Chancellor,  becaufe  he  prefumed  the  bed:  of  uncles  were  not 
“ unknown  to  him,  and  betaufe  he  had  the  honour  of  being  his  Lordlhip’s  conremporanean  at  Ox- 
“ ford.”  Two  of  the  feveral  fermons  publiflied  by  dodfor  John  Featley,  were,  i.  To  the  Weii-lndia 
Company,  on  Jofli.  i.  9,  Lond.  1629.  2.  At  a Vifitation,  on  Heb.  xiii.  17.  Load.  1636.  And  he 

was  author  of  “ A divine  Antidote  againifl  the  'Plague,  contained  in  Soliloquies  and  Prayers,  Lond. 
1660’’ (36).  Ibid.  p.  223.  In  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts  the  nephew,  as  well  as  the  uncle,  wrote 
the  name  Featley;  but  the  dedication  to  lord  chancellor  Hyde  is  lubferibed  John  Fairdough,  vulgo 
Featley. 

* Succindl  Hidoiy,  p.  85. 

f I.  “ The  Life  and  Death  of  Jo.  Jewell,  fometime  Pilh.  of  Sallfbury,’*  an  abrldgemei.t  of 
the  • Blfhop’s . life,  written  by  Laur.  Humphrey,  D.  D.  drawn  up  by  our  author  whilll  he  was  a 
fludent  in  C.  C.  Coll.  an.  1609,  at  the  command  of  Dr.  Bancroft,  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  (Magn. 
Britan,  vol.  III.  p.  58.)  ; which,  being  by  him  concluded  and  fent  to  Lambeth,  was  fuddenly  printed 
and  prefixed  to  the  faid  Jewell’s  w'orks,  before  he  had  time  to  revife  it  and  to  note  the  errata  therein. 
The  Church  then  in  (Convocation  (on  the  motion  of  abp.  Bancroft,  i6ri,)  pitched  upon  Featley,  he 
being  then  twenty-four  \ears  old,  to  write  the  Life  of  Blfiiop  Jewel.  Lloyd’s  Worthies,  p.  527. 

2.  “ Hiftoiy  of  the  Life  and  Manner  of  Death  of  Dr.  Joh.  Rainokis,  Prefident  of  Corp.  Chriili  Col- 
“ lege  in  Oxon.” 

3.  “ Life  and  Death  ofPvob.  Abbot,  D,  D.  fometimes  Blfhop  of  Salifbury.” 

4.  “ The  Romilh  Filher  caught  and  held  in  his  own  Net.  Or,  a true  Relation  of  his  Conference 
**  wiifi  Joh.  Fiflier  and  Joh.  Sweet,  Lond.  1624.” 

“ Appendix  to  the  Fifher’s  Net,  with  a Defeription  of  the  Romilh  Wheel  and  Circle.” 

6.  “ A Defence  of  his  Proceedings  in  the  Conference,  together  with  a Refutation  of  Mr.  Filher ’3 
“ Aufwer  (under  the  name  of  A.  C.)  to  a Treatife,  entituled,  The  Filher  caught  in  his  own  Net, 
“ Lond. 1624,”  qu. 

7.  “ The  Sum  and  Subllance  of  that  which  palTed  in  a Difputation  between  Dr.  Fcatly  and  Mr.  G. 
**  Mulker,  touching  Tranfubftaniiation,  2 ill  of  April,  1621,  Lond.  1624,”  qu, 

8.  “ True  Relation  of  that  which  palfed  in  a Conference  at  the  End  of  Pater-noilre  Row,  called, 
“ Amen,  touching  rranfubUamiaiion,  18  April,  1623,” 

9.  Con- 
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The  animadverfions  upon  a book,  entituled,  A Safeguard  from  Shipwreck  to  a 
prudent  Catholic,”  was  one  part  of  the  double  talk”  recommended  to  him  by 

the 

,9.  “ Conference  by  writing  between  Dr*  Featley  and  Mr.  Jo.  Sweer,  a Jefiiit.  touching:  the  ground, 
“ and  laft  Refolutioii  of  Faith.” 

10.  “ Ancilla  Pletaiis.  Or,  the  Handmaid  to  private  Devotion,  Lond.  1626,”  8vos  after  which 
were  eight  editions  of  it  printed  before  the  year  1676. 

11.  “ The  Pra<f\Ice  of  extraordinary  Devotion.”  Printed  with  “ Ancilla  Pietatls.” 

12.  ‘‘  Sum  of  faving  Knowledge,  delivered  in  a Catechifm  confiding  of  52  Se£fions,  anfwerable  to 
“ the  Sabbaths  throughout  the  year,  Lond.  ibzb.” 

13.  “ Pelagius  redivivus.  Or,  Pelagius  raked  out  of  the  Afhes  by  Arminius  and  his  Scholars,  1626.” 

14.  “ The  grand  Sacrilege  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  taking  away  the  facrcd  Cup  from  the  Laity  af 
“ the  Lord’s  Table,  &c.  Lond.  1630,”  410. 

13.  “ Two  Conferences : the  former  at  Paris,  now  ftyled,  bji  the  Rbmanids,  Bilhop  of  Chalcedon  ; 
‘‘■another  at  London  with  Mr.  Everard,  a Romifh  Pried,  dlfguifcd  in  the  Habit  of  a Lay-Gentleman, 
“ unexj'.ecledly  met  at  a dinner  in  Noble-dreef,  25  Jan.  1626.”  Filnfed  with  the  “ Grand  Sacrilege.” 

16.  “ Clavis  Mydica  : a Key  opening  divers  didrcuk  and  myderious  Texts  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  fevemy 

Sermons,  Lond.  1636,”  fol.  Which  fermons,  having  feveral  matters  in  them  againft  the  Papids 

and  the  Church  of  Rome,  w'ere,.as  Prynne  faith, , obliterated  before  they  went  into  the  prefs  by  the  licerifer, 
chaplain  to  Laud,  archbidiop  of  Canterbury.  See  In  Canterburies  Doome,  p.  108,  254.,  258,  269,  alias 
*79,  284,  293,  327,  6cc.  Clavis  Mydica  was  dedicated  to  the  King;  and  for  that  reafon,  probably,  was 
publidied  without  an  imprimatur'from  the  chaplaio. 

17.  “ Hexatexium  ;.or,  fix  Cordials  to  drengthen  the  Heart  of  every  faithful  Chridlan  againft  the 
“ Terrors  of  Death,  Lond.  1637,”  thin  foi; 

18.  “Defence  of  Sir  Humph.  Land’s  Vita  tuta,  I.ond.  1638,”  4to. 

19.  “ Anfwer  to  a Piece  intituled,  “ A Cafe  for  a pair  ol  Spet^lacles,  Lond.  1638,”  410, 

20.  “ Tranfubftantiation  exploded  againft  the  Bifliop  of  Chalcedon,  Lond.  1638,”  8vo. 

21.  “ Several  Funeral  Sermons,  one  preached  at  the  Funeral  of  Sir  Humph.  Lynd,  Lond.  1640.” 

22.  “ Vertumnus  Romanus.  O'',  a Difcourfe  penned  by  a Romidi  Pried,  wherein  he  endeavours  to 
**  prove  that  it  is  lavyful  fora  Papift  in  England  to  go  to  a Proteftanc  Church,  to  receive  the Communioa, 
“ and  to  take  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supiemacy,  Lond.  1642,”  410. 

23.  “ Animadverlions  upon  a Book,  intituled,  ‘A  Safeguard  from  Shipwreck  to  a prudent  Catholic,* 
“ wherein  is  proved  that  a Catholic  may  go*  to  a Pioteftant  Church  and  lake  the  Oaths  of  Allegi- 
• ‘ ance  and  Supremacy,  Lond.  1642,”  410. 

24.  The  Gentle  Lalh  ; or,  the  Vindication  of  Dr.  Featley,  a known  Champion  of  the  Proteftanc 
“ Religion,’*' 

25.  His  Anfwer  to  the  feven  Articles  exhibited  againft  him  to  the  Committee  of  Plundered  Miniftera 
by  .three  mechanic  Brownifts,  in  July,  '1643. 

26.  His  Manifefto,  or  Chsilenge.  This  was  written  upon  report  iha  he  was  turned  Papift. 

27.  “ The  Dippers  Dipt.  Or  the  Anabaptifts  duck’d  and  piUng’d  ov.r  Head  and  Ears,  at  a Difputat’ng 

in  Southwark,  17  0:h  1642,  Lond.  1643.” 
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^he  Houfe  of  Commons  rmd  was  publlfbed  with  their  approbation.  The  orhe^ 
article  was  a tranfiation  of  St.  Paubs  Epldles,  with  an  expofition  and  marginal  annota" 
tions,  which,  though  ready  for  the  prels,  never  appeared  in  print.  We  are  told,  by 
the  writer  of  The  Gentle  Lafh,’’  of  its  being  Dr.  Featley’s  profonndnefs  in  learn- 
ing that  encouraged  both  Houfes  of  Parliament  to  commit  to  his  review  this  branch 
of  the  facred  writings,  and  that  he  performed  both  the  works  in  which  they  em- 
ployed him  wdth  folid  judgenaent  and  fingular  fidelity.  But  his  merit  as  a lound  and 
judicious  expofitor  may  be  reafonably  queltioned,  it  being  evident  that  he  was  more 
fanciful  and  refined  in  his  refearches  after  vain  fubtilties  and  rnyfierious  meanings 
than  in  invedigating  and  illudrating  the  genuine  fer^fe  of  fcripture.  Not  a few  chi- 
merical interpretations  might  be  eafily  produced  from  Clavis  Myftica;  but  I will 
cite  only  one  fpecimen,  which,  as  far  as  I can  trace,  had  not  occurred  to  the  ima- 
gination of  any  preceding  commentator.  It  is  at  page  153,  in  a fermon  from  i 
Cor,  ii,  2,  the  title  of  wliich  is,  T he  Tree  of  Saving  Knowledge,  or  Schola 
“ cruds  Schola  Lucis,  the  Crofs  the  School  of  Light.’’  The  crofs  (obferves  the 

preacher)  had  foure  parts  : 

“ I.  An  Arre£foriu?n,  which  was  the  maine  tree  faflened  in  the  earth,  and  fland- 

ing  upright  to  Heaven. 

“ 2.  Scahelkm^.2L  planke  to  which  the  feete  w^re  nayled. 

3.  Lignum  iranfuerjum,  a crofs  piece  of  wood  wTereto  the  hanas  were  nayled. 

4.  Verticem,  the  top  or  place  above  the  head,  wTere  the  infcription  w^as  put. 

“ To  the  dimenfions  of  which  parts  the  Apodle  feeirieth  to  allude  (Ephef.  iii. 

ver.  18.)  in  his  facred  mathematickes  that,  faith  bee,  you  may  bee  able  to 

-28.'“  Tta<Tate  agalnft  the  Anabaptifls  contained  in  fix  Articles.’* 

29.  “ Remarkable  Hiftorles  of  the  Anabaptifls,  with  Obfervations  thereupon.” 

30.  “ Anfwer  to  a Poplfh  Challenge,  touching  the  antiquity  and  vifibility  of  the  true  Church,  and 
“ other  Queftions  depending  thereon,  Lond.  1644.” 

31.  “ Sacra  Nemefis : the  Levites  Scourge,  or  Merc.  Britannicus  and  Civicus  difciplined,  1644.” 

32.  “ Divers  remarkable  Dlfputes  and  Refolves  in  the  AfTembly  of  Divines  related,  Eplfcopacy  alTeried, 
“ Truth  righted.”  In  this,  which  is  printed  with  Sacra  Nemefis,”  is  Dr.  Featley’s  learned  fpeech 
againfl  the  Covenant,  fpoken  in  the  faid  Afiembly. 

33.  “Pedum  Paftorale,  cone.  hab.  ad  Cler.  Oxon.  ad  Job.  21.  15.  Ultrajedl.  1657b’  i^mo. 

34.  “ Dr.  Dan.  Featley  revived,  proving  that  the  Proieflant  Church  (and  not  the  Romilh)  is  the  only 
Catholic  and  true  Church,  Lond.  1660,”  lamo. 

35.  “ The  League  illegal:  or,  an  Examination  of  the  folemn  League  and  Covenant,  Lond.  1669.” 

36.  “ Dodlrine  of  the  Church  of  England  maintained,  in  a Juftificatlon  of  the  thirty-nine  Articles 
“ of  the  Church  of  England,  againft  Papifls  and  Schifmatics,  &c.  Lond.  1660,”  4to. 

37.  “ Antiquity  and  Univerfality  of  the  Proteftant  Faith.”  Printed  with  the  former. 

38.  He  alfo  publifhed  K.  James’s  “ Cygnea  Cantio,  Lond,  1629,”  410  ; which  contains  a fcholafllc 
.duel  between  that  monarch  and  our  author. 

* See  p.  329. 
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comprehend  with  all  Saints  what  is  the  breadth^  and  lengthy  and  depth,  and  height. 
The  breadth  feemeth  to  have  reference  to  the  lignum  tranfverfum,  the  length  to 
the  arredloriurn,  the  depth  to  the  fcabellum,  and  height  to  the  vertex  of  the  croffe'* 
John  White,  ufaally  called  the  patriarch  of  DorcheQer,  was  appointed  redtor 
on  the  deprivation  of  Dr.  Featley.  There  were  three  more  competitors  for  the 
living,  the  do6ior  having  been  told  that  it  was  defigned  for  Mr.  Puttie,  afterwards 
for  Mr.  Channel,  then  for  Mr.  Foreb  , and  laft  of  all  for  Mr.  White 

He  figned,  as  rector,  the  orders  of  Camberwell  fchool,  January  16,  1643,  and  Au- 
giift  14,  1645.  Leaving  Lambeth  he  repaired  to  Dorchefter,  where  he  died  July 
21,  1648  j-.  He  was  fucceeded  in  Lambeth  retftory  by — -See  liiftory  of  the  Pa- 
rifh,  p.  60. 

John  Rawlinfon,  who  in  the  Regifter  of  Baptifms  is  in  fome  places  fly  led  re6lor, 
and  in  other  minifter  of  God’s  word.  He  figned  the  addrefs  of  the  minifters  in  and 
near  London,  prefented  to  the  king  in  November  1660,  for  his  majelly’s  gracious 
conceffions  in  his  declaration  concerning  ecclehaflical  affairs  J ; and  he  was  one  of 
the  commiflioners  at  the  Savoy  conference  for  a review  of  the  liturgy  A.  Dr* 
Rawlinfon  was  recommended  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  for  a doctor’s  degree,  by 
lord  chancellor  Clarendon  ||, 

Wylde,  George,  LL.  D.  ought  to  be  claffed  among  the  re(51ors,  becaufe  he  .was 
inftituted  and  ind Lifted  by  prefentaiion  from  the  king  though  for  rcafons  affigned 
in  the  Hiflory  of  the  Parifli*^',  he  did  not  receive  any  of  the  profits.  But,  in  1663, 
Rawlinfon  being  removed  for  non-conformity,  archbifhop  Juxon  prefented. 

Robert  Pory,  D.  D.  who  was,  as  Newcoiirt  had  heard,  a kin  to  him,"  and  had 
been  his  domeflic  chaplain  whilft  bifhop  of  London.  By  this  prelate  he  was  collated 
in  1640  to  the  re£lories  of  St.  Margaret,  New  Fifh-ftreet,  and  of  Thorley,  in  Herts; 
but  in  the  times  of  ufurpation,  which  foon  followed,  they  were  fequeftered.  He 
was  of  Chrift’s  College,  in  Cambridge,  and  Auguft  2,  1660,  was  created  doflor  in 
divinity  by  royal  mandate  In  the  fame  year  he  was  admitted  to  thefe  prefer- 

ments: July  10,  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlefex ; 'Auguft  1 6,  to  the  prebend 
of  Willefdon,  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral ; and,  Auguft  10,  to  the  re<ftory  of  St.  Botolph, 
Bifhopfgate.  This  he  refigned  in  September '1662  for  the  redtory  of  Much  Had- 
ham,  in  Herts,  (that  might  be  an  option  to  archbilhop  Juxon,  on  the  confecration 
of  bifhop  Sheldon,)  which  he  held  with  the  reffory  of  Lambeth.  By  appointment 
from  the  crown  he  likewife  became  a canon- refidentiary  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  was 
therefore,  as  a pluralift,  a fair  mark  for  the  ftridlure  of  the  compiler  of  Poor  Ro- 
bin’s Almanack,  who  is  laid  to  have  adopted  that  title  in  ridicule  of  Dr.  Pory 
From  inadvertency  he  had  neglecfted  to  take  a difpenfation  before  he  was  collated 
to  the  prebend  of  Willefdon;  but  he  afterwards  obtained  one  to  keep  with  it  the 

* Spongia,  p.  3.  4 Ath,  Ox^  II,  114,  % Kennet’s  Regifler,  p.  3 12. 

§ Ibid.  p.  407. 

|j  Ibid.  p.  672.  Qu.  The  fame  perfon  who  was  re(fl:or  of  Lambeth.^ 

P.  61,  &c,  Kennet’s  Regifler,  p.  220,  Hiflory  of  Lambeth  Palace,  p.  62. 
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archdeaconry  of  Middlefex,  notwitbftanding  both  flails  were  under  the  fame  rooE 
It  was  granted  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury,  that  fee  being  flill  vacant; 
and  the  reafon  afligned  was,  that,  the  greater  the  advancement  in  facred  learning,, 
the  greater  ought  to  be  the  recompence,  and  that  an  increafe  of  the  daily  necefil- 
ties  of  life  requires  a proportional  increafe  of  necefiary  fupplies  A.  i66i,  May 
31,  Dr.  Fory  communicated  to  the  Lower  Houfe  of  Convocation  a-  form  of  prayer 
for  the  Parliament  and  Convocation;  and  he  was  appointed,  December  13,  one  of 
the  members  for  examining  and  reviewing  the  Book  of  C;ommon  Prayer,  and  he 
ligned  the  original  book  'p.  The  fame  year,  July  5,  he  prefented  to  the  Houfe  of 
Lords  a petition  for-  the  purpofe-  of  obliging  Matthew  Hardy  to  difeover  where  he 
and  his  accomplices  had  call  the  bones  of  archbiflrop  Parker  j.  * * * §In  1661,  be  fignad 
his  imprimatur,  with  a commendation  of  the  moff  worthy  author,  to  a treatife  en- 
titled Fulfil  Gonceptionsy  Rubik  Deceptions:  or  the  grand  Debate  refuraed  in  the 
Point  of  Prayer,  wherein  it  appears,  that  thofe  free  Frayers,  fo  earneftly- contended 
for,  have  no  Advantage  above  the  preferihed  Liturgy^  in  public  Adminiflrations  §. 
He  printed  articles  of  enquiry  previous  to  his  vifitation  of  the  archdeaconry  of 
Middlefex  1|,  the  only  publication  of  his  tl>at  I have  found  noticed.  According 
to  Newcourt**,  Dr.Pory  died  before  November  25,  1669  ;-and  was  fucceeded  in  the 
re£lory  of  Lambeth  by 

Thomas  Tomkins,  fon  of  John  Tomkins^,  organifl'of  St.  Paul’s  5 and  grandfon 
of  Thomas  Tomkins,  an  eminent  organift  and  muheian  to  king  Charles  the  firft-f-j"* 
He  was  born  in  the  parifli  of  St.  Botolph,  Alderfgate,  educated,  under  the  care 
of  his  uncle  Nathaniel  Tomkyns,  a prebendary  of  Worcefter,  and  entered  a com- 
moner of  Baliol  College  in  Oxford  in  1651.  In  February  1654,  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  B.  A.  was  defied  fellow  of  All  Souls  College  in  1657;  ‘and  commenced 
M.  A.  in  July  165S.  He  was  proflor  of  the  univerfity  in  1663,  admitted  B.  D.  in 
July  1665,  and  D.  D.  in  May  1673.  By  archbifhop  Sheldorr,  to  whom  he  was 
chaplain,  he  was  collated  to  the  reflory  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary,  which  he  voided 
by  ceffion  in  1669,  being  then  removed  to  the  reflories  of  Lambeth,  and  of  Monks 
Hifborough  in  Bucks.  No^vember  8,  in  that  year,  he  was  inftalled  chancellor  of 
Exeter  Cathedral,  which  might  be  the  archbiihop’s  option  on  the- confecration  of 
bifhop  Sparrow,  and  on  the  13th  of  the  fame  month  he  was  defied  a canon-reh- 
dentiary  of  that  church.  The  archbiOiop  had  fo  high  a regard  for  his  chaplain^ 
that  he  promoted  him  to  Lambeth^  with  a view  of  having  a continuance  of  his  fer-^ 

* Nonohjlante  quod  praedifliis  archidiaconatus,.  live,  archidiaconalis  dignitas,  cum  .canonicatu 
ct  prsebenda  de  Willdon  praediflis,  in  eadem  ecclefia,  ac  fub  uno  eodemque  teflo  funt  infinuih 

Majores  in  facris,  liter! s progrelTus  praemia  majora  poftulant,  et  plurcs  in  vita  quotidiana  neceffi- 
tates  plura  vitae  necelTaria  fubfidia  requirunt.  Ougbton,  Ordo  Judiciorum,  vol.  II,  p.  150, 

•f  Kennet’s  RegiHer,  p.  455,  579.  % Ibid.  p.  494;  and  Hiftory  of  Parilh,  Appen.  p.  154, 

§ Kennet’s  Reg.  p*  572.  |l  Ibid,  p.  728.  **  Repert.  vol.  i.  p.  83,  832  j Walker’a 

Sufferings,  part  II.  p.  8u  -ft  Newcourt,  Repertorium,  vol.  I.  p.  436, 
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^ices  in  that  capacity.  As  chaplain  he  figned  his  Imprimatur  to  The  Caufes  of 
the 'Decay  of  Cbnflian  piety,  or  An  Impartial  Survey  ofRuines  of  Chriftian  Reli- 
gion undermined  by  unchriflian  Docdrine,  written  by  the  author  of  the  whole  Duty 
of  Man,  London  1667,  and  afligned  as  reafons  for  giving  it  the  fanftion  of  his 
Dame,  that  it  was  a truly  Chriftian  book — a book,  which,  from  its  primeval  piety, 
exalted  eloquence,  and  weight  of  reafoning,  cannot  fail  to  make  us  all  the  true 
Chriftians  fo  accurately  defcribed  in  it — a book  more  worthy  of  a purer  age,  except 
that  it  might  have  fufficient  efficacy  to  transform  even  the  prcfent  into  better  days. 
May  God  grant  this  bleffing  to  the  work  and  the  author  ! There  is  alfo  his  Im- 
primatur (dated  March  27,  1675)  to  GlanvilEs  Eflays  on  feveral  important  Sub- 
jefls  in  Philofophy  and  Religion. 

Invidious  mull  have  been  the  office  of  adlncenfer.  For,  however  well  qualified  to 
judge  of  the  merit  of  the  book  he  was  to  infpeff,  there  might  be  palTages  in  it  he  would 
find  it  necelTary  to  expunge,  left,  by  fullering  them  to  remain,  he  fhould  give  of- 
fence to  his  fuperiors  in  church  or  ftate  : and  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  avoid 
rendering  himfelf  obnoxious,  in  confequence  of  his  being  under  a bias  from  the  in- 
fluence of  that  party  to  which  he  was  himfelf  attached.  Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Tom- 
kins’s fame,  Paradife  Loft  was  fubmitted  to  his  review;  it  having  been  confidently 
averred,  and  never  denied,  that  this  incomparable  poem  was  in  danger  of  being  fup- 
prefied,  becaufe  the  licenfer  imagined  he  had  difcovered  treafon  in  that  noble  fimile, 
in  the  firft  book,  of  the  fun  in  an  eclipfe.  Toland,  the  firft  biographer  of  Milton, 
attributed  it  to  the  malice  or  ignorance  of  the  licenfer;  hard  words,  which  one  is 
rather  furprifed  to  fee  applied  by  Dr.  Newton, 'without  any  palliation,  to  fo  refpec- 
table  a man  as  Mr.  Tomkins.  But  Dr.  Johnfon  feems  to  have  been  of  opinion,' 
that  Milton  was  dealt  with  with  tendernefs,  and  that  he  could  expefl:  no  kindnefs 
from  a chaplain  of  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury.  And  yet,  if,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  has 
obferved  in  another  page,  that  “ every  line  in  this  poem  breathes  fanfticy  of  thought 
and  purity  of  manners  ‘f-;”  can  any  plaufible  reafon  be  offered,  why  it  ought  to 
have  been  withheld  for  a time  from  the  public  eye  ? That  it  would  have  been  in 
the  power  of  the  licenfer  to  have  confighed  it  to  utter  oblivion  is  hardly  probable. 
The  cafe  undoubtedly  was,  that  Mr.  Tomkins,  abhorring  the  republican  principles 
of  Milton,  perufed  the  poem  with  a very  jealous  eye  ; and  he  was  the  more  apt  to 
efpy  what  he  fufpecled  might  be  written  with  a traiterous  intent,  becaufe,  from  his 
controverfy  with  Baxter,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  difcovering  and  expofing  the  falla- 
cious pleas  of  rebels  to  their  fovereign. 

From  an  entry  in  the  record’s  of  the  Stationers*  Company  it  appears,  that  the  im- 
primatur, dated  Sept.  10,  1679,  was  granted  by  Mr.  Toxiikins  to  Paradife  regained, 

^ Hic  liher  vere  Chrijiianus ; qui  Ji  primeevam  fpeHes  pktatentr^  fummam  eloquentiam,  rationum  pondus, 
nihil  in  eo  deefl ^ quo  minus  pojjit  nos  omnes  quahs  tarn  accurate  defer ibit  njere  Chrijiianos  efficere,  Puriori 
^nro  fane  digniffinius  eft^  niji  quod  tain  potens  ft,  qui  vel  noftrum  faculum  iransforTtiaret  in  melius^  Bene* 
dicat  Deus  operi  et  authori. 

t Lives  of  the  Poets,  vol.  I.  pp.  197,  249. 
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together  with  Samfon  Agonllles  in  which  dramatic  poem  there  are  Inch  fevere- 
{lri(Ttnres  clearly  pointed  at  the  reftoration  of  Charles  11.  and  at  the  trials  and  fuller- 
ings  of  Milton’s  party  after  that  event,  that  Drs.  Newton  and  Jortin  wondered,  not 
without  fealbn,  the  licenfer  fliould  have  acquiefced  in  their  being  publilhed'.  No 
otherwife  can  I account  for  this  indulgence  of  Mco  Tomkins,  than  char,  hurt  with  the 
cenfures  to  which  he  had  fubjefted  himfelf  by  his  over-refined  cavils  at  Paradife  Loft, 
he  might  be  unwilling  to  renevv  and  increafe  the  obloquy  by  demurring  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  another  poem  of  unqueftionable  excellence,  and  which  is  founded  upon 
an  interefling  part  of  Scripture  Hihory.,  The  pafifages  alluded  to  in  Samfon  x^go- 
niftes  are  verfes  24I-246  ; and  verfes  678-700..  And  in  Mr.  Warburton’s  comment 
on. the  laft  lines  are  many  ingenious  inuendos,  embeliifhed,  and  fomewhat  aggra- 
vated, in  the  fpirit  and  hyle  of  a crown  lawyer  pleading  on  an  information  for  a. 
libel.  Paradife  regained,  &c.  edit,  by  Newton. 

Dr.  Tomkins  died  at  Exeter  x^uguft:  20,  1675',  aged  57,  and  was  buried  iri' 
the  chancel  of  St.  Martin  Hofintree  in  Worceherlhire  * * * §1?.  See  a farther  account  of 
him,  his  character,  writings,  and  epitaph,,  in  Wood,  Ath.  Oxon..  vol.  IJ.  N°  447,, 
and  in  his  Fafti,  105,  122,  191. 

George  Hooper  fucceeded  Dr.  Tomkins  in  the  re<Sory  of  Lambeth,  being  then 
B.D.  and  chaplain  to  arc hbifliop  Sheldon  His  father,.  George  Hooper,  gentle- 
man, of  Grimfby  in  Worcefterfliire,  fent  his  fon  to  St. 'PauPs  fchool  § ; but  he 
muft  foon  have  been  removed  to  Weftminller,  becaufe  he  was  defied  from  that 
college  to  Chriftchurch  in  Oxford  in  165,7,  where  he  regularly  took  his  degrees  in 
arts.  The  Latin  fermon  preached  by  him  for  his  degree  of  B,  D.  July,  1672^  was 
publifhed  after  his  death,  and  he  commenced  D.  D.  July  3,.,  1677.  Previoufly  to 
his  becoming  chaplain  to  the  archbifhop,  he  in  that  capacity  had  attended  Dr.  Mor- 
ley,  bifliop  of  Wincheftor,  who  collated  him  to  the  recTory  of  Woodhay,  in  Hants,, 
and  from  the  archbllhop  he  had  the  precentorfhip  of  Exeter  cathedral,  Oflober  16,. 
1675,  by  right  of  option  on  the  conlecration  of  bilhop  Lamplugh.  Having  been 
chaplain  and  almoner  to  Mary,  princefs  of  Orange,  he  was,  on  her  acceffion  to  the 
Crown  with  king  William,  appointed  chaplain  to  their  majeftieSj  and  by  them  ad-- 
vanced  to  the  deanry  of  Canterbury,  in  July  1691  Being  eleffed  in  lyoo  prolo- 

* **  Entered  for  his  copie  under  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thomas  Tomkins,  and  Warden  Roper,  a 
copie  or  booke  intituled  Paradife  regained,  a poem  in  four  bookes.  The  author,  John  Milton, 
“ to  which  is  added  Samfon  Agonides,  a dramatic  poem  by  the  fame  author.  Entered  by  J.  Starkey.’*' 

4 His  uncle,  Nathaniel  Toinkyns,  who  died  October  21,  T682,  aged  82,  was  buried  in  the 
fame  church.  Willis’s  Survey  of  Cathed,  vol,  I.  680,  841.  In  E6lon’s  Thefaurus  N,.  T.  is  men- 
tioned as  patron  of  the  benefice,  and  probably  he  was  redlor. 

;J;  Dr.  Ducarel  has  not  noticed  the  date  of  the  prefentation.  As- chaplain,  he  licenfed,  Nov* 
17,  1675,  Cell’s  Remains  of  Seleft  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Teilaraeat  opened  and  explained* 
Kennet’s  Reg.  p.  170. 

§ Knight’s  Life  of  Dean  Colet,  p.  434. 

Some  Account  of  the  Deans  of  Canterbury  by  Henry  John  Todd,  M,  A..p. 
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cutor  in  convocation,  he  RVenuoufly  oppofed  the  archbifliop^s  right  of  continuing 
fchedule  without  the  affent  of  the  lower  houfe,  and  other  claims  that  the  arch- 
bilhops  of  Canterbury,  as  prefidents  of  the  provincial  fynod,  had  long  exercifed. 
In  the  Biographical  Dictionary  it, is  fuggefled,  that  he  unw-illingly  accepted  queen 
Anne’s  nomination  of  him  to  the  bifliopric  of  St.  Afaph,  in  1703  ; but  it  fhould 
feem,  from  a letter  of  Dr.  Atterbury,.  that  the  demur  was  occafioiicd  by  his  not 
being  for  fome  time  allowed  what  he  ihought  a fufhcient  commendam.  An  al- 
lowance ought  certainly  to-  be  made  for  Atterbury’s  Rare  of  the  cafe,  he  being  ap« 
patently  envious  at  the  fuccefs  of  Hooper,  and  attributing  it  to  the  confequerice  he 
had  given  the  prolocutor.  In  a, letter  to  bilhop  Trelawny,  remarks  Atterbury, 
“ Lee  the  dean  of  Canterbury  be  as  great  he  will,  I muft  take  the  liberty  to  fay,, 
that  it  was  my  poor  labours  that  made  him  fo.  For,  had  not  that  book  I wrote 
procured  a,  convocation,  and  given  him  by  that  means  an  opportunity  of/orming 
a ftrong  body  of  the  clergy,  and  placing  himfelf  at  the  head  of  them,  he  could 
“ not  have  made  it  neceffary  for  the  crown  to  take  notice  of  him,  in  order  to  bring; 
things  to  a temper,  but  would  have  continued  dean  of  Canterbury  Rill.  In  re- 
turn  for  this  I know  I am  to  be  negledfed,  and  facrificed,  as  far  as  he  is  able  ta 
bring  it  about  &c* 

The  article  in  the  Biographical  Dictionary  alfo  mentions,  that  when,,  half  a year 
after,  bifliop  Hooper  received  a like  command  to  remove  from  Sr.  Afaph  to  Bath 
and  Wells,  he  earneRly  requeRed  her  MajeRy  todiipenfe  with  the  order;  whereas, 
according  to  Atterbury,  he  w^as  then  employing  his  court  intereR  fora  tranflation, 
^ and  that  it  was  faid  he  would  elFeCt  it  But  there  is  a paflage  in  another  letter^ 
which  betrays  a Rrong  prejudice  in  Atterbury,  and,  as  1 apprehend,  bilhop 
FTooper  may  be  eafily  exculpated  from  the'RriCture  pointed  at  him.  It  is  in  a'  let- 
ter dated  AuguR  29,  1703,’  irr  which  Dr.  Atterbury  writes  ; The  bilhop  ele^ 
“ continues  at  Canterbury  ; he  hath  not  yet  taken  out  his  commendam,  and  will 
“ not  be  cosfecrated  till  after  Michaelmas, ..for  this  reafon  among  others^  that  he 
^*?nay,  and  his  fuccejfors  may  notyhave  the  half  year's  profits  ofi  Lambeth  And,  if 
this  were  Dr.  Hooper’s  motive,  (which,,  hov/ever,  feems  to  have  been  admitted 
without  proof;)  it  was  politic  in  him,  and  not  by  any  means  unfair  to  be  influenced 
by  it  for*,  it  effeRually  prevented  a conreR,  about  who  might  be  entitled  to  ar 
confiderable  part  of  the  income  of  the  reClory  that  did  not  become  due  till  Michael- 
mas ; and  without  ibis  precaution,  had  his  fuccelTor  been  an  unreafonable  man,  he 
might  have  been  deprived  of  an  equitable  proportion,  even  though  he  had  dif** 
charged  the  duty,  and  defrayed  all  the  faxes  of  the  preferment  for  more  than 
eleven  months  of  the  current  year.  I'his  is  an  advantage  of  which  a clergyman 
may  avail  himfelf,  w^ho  is  to  vacate  a benefice  by  cellion  or  refignation,  though  it  is 
denied  to  the  reprefentatives  of  a deceafed  incumbent  by  the  Ratute  of  21  Henry 
YIII.  cap.  II.  that  a6f  of  Parliament  giving  to  a fuccefibr  ail  the  profits  of  a benefice, 

* Bifliop'Atterbury’s' Epiilolary  Correfpondence,  vol.  III.  Lett.  XXXI1I„  f Ibid,  p,  I45. 
Ibid.  p.  115. 
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from  the  day  of  avoidance.  And,  as  the  reafon  for  allowing  this  indulgence  ton 
luccefl'or  no  longer  fubfifts,  and  the  flatute  v/as  paffed  when  the  clergy  Were,  re- 
drained  from  marrying,  it  is  much  td  be  wifhed  that  a law  were  amended  which 
bears  fo  extremely  hard  upon  the  widows  and  children  of  deceafed  incumbents  in  a 
deal  on  of  the  dee.peft  diftrefs. 

Bilhop  Hooper  died  at  Blaxton  in  Somerfetfhire,  September  26,  1727,  aged  90, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Wells.  In  the  Account  of  him,  in  the  Biogra- 
phical Dictionary,  it  is  related,  that,  after  being  a year  in  the  fervice  of  the-princes 
of  Orange,  he  repafled  the  fea  in  order  to  complete  his  marriage,  the  treaty  for 
which  had  been  fet  on  foot  before  his  departure.  By  his  wife  he  had  eight  chil- 
dren, of  whom  one  only  furvived  him. . This  appears  from  an  infeription,  engraved 
on  a monument  placed  againfl:  the  Eaft  end  of  the  North  wail  of  the  chancel  of 
Lambeth  church.  It  is  a fmall  but  beautifuTmonument  of  various-coloured  Icalian 
marble,  being  a tablet  between  two  cantalivers,  which  fupport  a pitcht  pediment, 
on  whofe  top  {lands  a globe  or  bail,  behind  which  istaifeda  pyramid.  The  inferip- 
tion is ; 

Near  this  place  lye  buried  two  Tons  and  five  daughters  of  the  tight  reverend 
George  Hooper,  late  lord  bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Abigail  his  wife  ; daugh- 
ter of  Richard  Guilford  *,  late  of  this  place,  gentleman,  who  all  died  in  their  in- 
fancy. The  laft  in  the  year  1694. 

This  monument  was  eredled  to  their  memory  by  Abigail  Prowfe,  the  only  furvi- 
ving  child,  widow  of  John  Prowfe,  of  Axbridge,  in  the  county  of  Somerfer,  Efq, 
In  the  bafe  of  the  monument  is  a (hield,  bearing,  Gyronney  of  eight.  Or  and 
Ermine,  a caflle  triple- towered  Sable  ; impaled  with  Or,  on  a faltire  between  four 
martlets  Sable. 

Edmund  Gibfon,  D.  D.  was  indu£led  into  the  reflory  of  Lambeth,  November 
19,  1703 'f',  by  prefentation  from  the  Crown  on  the  promotion  of  bifliop  Hooper, 
la  the  Epiftolary  Correfpondence  of  Bifliop  Aiterbury  are  two  paffages  relative  to 
this  matter  : one  is  as  follows  X • “ It  is  now  faid  that  Gibfon  is  to  fucceed  the  dean 
of  Canterbury  at  Lambeth.  The  archbilhop,  it  is  certain,  puts  in  hard  for  him, 
and  fays,  that  fince  that  living  is  not  only  in  his  patronage,  but  his  parifli-church, 
^ he  fliall  think  it  very  hard,  if  he  is  not  liftened  to  in  behalf  of  his  chaplain.’^ — 
The  other  palTage  alluded  to  is  § : He  (bifliop  Hooper)  exprefles  the  utmoft 

uneafmefs  at  Gibfon’s  fuccceding  him,  who  hath  fpoken  fo  often  of  the  dean 
with  the  utmofl  contempt  in  the  world  [],  although  he  was  lately  his  curate,  and 
^ has  been  much  obliged  to  him.  He  knows  not  well  how  to  put  up  this  affront,  and 
yet  he  is  too  wife  (I  believe)  not  to  digeft  it  before  the  next  feffion  of  Parlia- 
^‘-ment.^’  But  Atterbury  fhould  have  termed  Gibfon  an  occafional  affiftant  preacher 
rather  than  curate,  as  appears  from  this  minute  in  the  veftry-book, — 1697,  No- 

^ See  Hift.  of  Parifh,  p.^37. 

4 Regifter  of  Baptifms,  p.  379,  and  the  Brief  Book,  J Vol.  Ill,  p.  103, 

§ Ibid,  p.  115.  11  Ibid.  p.  99. 
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**  vember  i8>  ordered  .that  the  churchwardens  attend  the  dean  of  Canterbury,  and 
^ defired,  that  Mr.  Marfli,  Mr.  Hooper,  Mr.  Lanfdell,  and  Mr.  Baker,  do  accom- 
pany  them,  to  return  him  thanks  for  leaving  fo  good  and  worthy  a gentleman, 
as  Miv  Gibfon,  to  preach  to  us  in  his  abfence.** 

For  memorials  of  bilhop  Gibfon  the  reader  is  referred  to  The  Biographical 
Dictionary  ; to  the  Hidory  of  Lambeth  Palace,  p.  68;  to  a Charge  delivered  by 
Dr.  Fifield  Allen,  archdeacon  of  Middlefex,  in  1749  ; and  to  a quarto  pamphlet 
printed  the  fame  year,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by  bifliop  Smalbroke. 
The  title  of  it  is,  “ Some  Account  of  the  right  reverend  Dr.  Edmund  Gibfon,”  &c*. 
In  the  lift  of  his  writings,  inferted  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Palace,  only  one  lerrer  is 
mentioned  concerning  the  difputes  in  convocation-;  whereas- he  is  generally  al- 
lowed to  have  publiftied  eleven  tra(fts.  And  in  the  catalogue  of  his  works,,  in  Ihe 
Biographical  Dictionary,  one  is  omitted  which  ought  to  be  here  noticed,  becaufe 
it  was  drawn  up  for  the  ufe  of  his  pariftiioners..  It  was  printed  on  one  fide  of  a 
large  fheet  of  paper,  and  difperfed  ambng  all  the  families  inT  ambeth.  The  title 
is,  A Courfe  of  Catechiling  in  the  Parifli  of  Lambeth  throughout  the  Year,  with  a 
" brief  Exhortation  to  Parents  and  Mafters  concerning  their  Duty  herein.”'  After 
reciting  the  laws  of  the  Church  of  England  relative  to  catechifing,  the  writer 
obferves, 

As  to  the  proper  times  of  catechifing  children  in  the  church,  the  rubrick  (as 
“ we  have  feen)  enjoy  ns  Sundays  and  holydays;  but  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  when  that 
^ order  was  firft  made,  there  were  few  fermons  any  where  in  the  afternoon.  And 
‘‘  becaufe  preaching  and  catechifing  together  would  make  the  fervice  too  long,  ef* 
pecially  in  winter,  it  is  thought  more  expedient  to  catechife  upon  particular  holy^ 
days^  after  the  fecond  lelTon  at  morning  prayer. 

“ In  fuch  parifhes  as  this,  it  would  be  impofilble  to'  catechife  children  all  at 
once;  and  therefore,. in  the  following  fcheme,  the  parifti  is  divided  into  fifteen  parts, 
and  one  certain  holyday  is  affigned  for  catechifing  the  children  of  each  part  every 
year  5 that  fo  the  work  may  be  performed  more  orderly;  and  the  miniftcr  may 
**  be  better  able  to  obferve,  wKo  are  careful,  and  wHo  are  negligent,  in  preparing 
and  fending  their  children  and  fervants,’^ 

The  fcheme  referred  to  ftiall  be  inferted  in  the  Supplement.- 
Bifhop  Gibfon,  at  the  requeft  of  Mrs.  Gibfon,  who  died  December  27,  1741, 
gave  thirty  pounds  to  the  poor  of  Lambeth,  and  he  bequeathed  to  them  one  hun- 
dred pounds.  With  the  fee  of  Lincoln  he  held  this  re6lory  in  cominendam 
one  year;  and  at  the  expiration  = of  that  term,  the  king,  September.30,  1717, 
prefen  ted  * 

■Richard  Ibbetfon.  He_was  a native  of  Yorkfhire,  . and  of  Oriel  College  in  Ox*- 
ford,  of  which  he  was  eleded  fellow,  and  he  proceeded  M.  A.  October  14,  1701. 
From  archbiftiop  Tenifon,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain, ^ and  who  conferred  on  him 
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the  degree  of  do£lor  of  divinity,  he  bad  the-re^Vory  of  Hadieigh  in  Suffolk,  which^ 
1 fuppofe,  he  ceded  on  becoming4re^or  of  Lambeih.  Archbifhop  Wake  appointed 
him  his  chaplain  ; by  whofe  favour -he  was  inftalled  precentor  of  Exeter  cathedral 
in  June  1723,  and  archdeacon  of  the  diocefe  in  November  1726,  both  thefe  dig- 
nities being  probably  in  bis  grace’s  gift  as  options  on  the  confecrations  of  bifhops 
Blackbnrne  and  Wefton,  Dr.  Ibbetfon  publhhed  two  fermons.  i.  8vo._  1712., 
preached  before  the  nniverfity  on  the  Epiphany,  text  i Tim.  iii.  16  ; fubjpcH:,  the 
divinity  of  our  BlefTed  Saviour  proved  fi'om  Scripture  and  Antiquity.  In  this  dif- 
courfe,  as  mentioned  in  the  title  page,  Mr.  Whifton’s  attempt  to  revive  the  Arian 
herefy  is  confidei'ed.  2.  preached  at  the  affizes  at  Croydon  in  Surrey,  March  15, 
1722.;  text,  Romans,  xiii.  4;  fubje^i,  the  duty  of  obedience  to  governors* 
This  fermon  is  dedicated  to  Peter  Theobald,  efq.  high  fheriff,  and  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Grand  Jury,  at  whofe  requeft  it  was  publiihed.  tie  died  at  Canterbury, 
September  2,  1731,  and  was  buried  in  that  cathedral. 

John  Denne,  D.  D.  was  indituted  to  the  rc(dory  of  Lambeth  November  27,  and 
indudted  November  29,^  ^731*  He  was  archdeacon  of  the  diocefe  of  Rochefter, 
to  which  dignity  is  annexed  the  6ih  prebhndal  ftall  in  that  church  ; and  dying  at 
Rochefter,  Augud  -5,  1767,  aged  74,  was  buried  in  the  cathedral.  For  particu- 
lars relative  to  his  family,  charadler,  and  writings,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr. 
Madersrs  Hidory  of  Corpus  Chridi  College  in  Cambridge,  p.  277  ; and  to  Memo- 
lials  of  Rocheder  Cathedral,  p.  232,  &c.  fubjoined  to  CuRumaie  Roffenfe. 

Beilby  Porteus,  D.  D.  was  the  fuccedbr  of  Dr.  Denne, q^romoted  to  the  bidropric 
of  Cheder  in  January  1777,  and  trandated  to  the  fee  of  London  in  1787. 

William  Vyfe,  LL.  D.  (the  prefent  redtor)  fucceeded  Dr.  Porteus  in  1777" 

Lie  was  in  1793  collated  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Coventry. 


CURATES. 


In  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts  from  1505  to'  1520  thefe  clergymen  are  noticed, 
not  one  of  whom,  it  is  clear,  could  be  redor  of  Lambeth. 

Sir  John  Lownd 

^ A.  1505.  Received  at  the  burial  of  Sir  John  Lownd  for  wade  of  torches  and  wex,  lis.  iiiid. 

Sir 
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Sir  William  Argali*. 

Sir  John  Howell 

Sir  John 

Sir  Alexfander 

Sir  William  Webfter  §. 

Sir  David  ||. 

John  Bocher  Clerk 
And  Sir  Robert  Collett 

Sir  was  a common  title  of  ecclefiaftics  in  that  age,  efpecially  if  they  had  taken  the 
firfl;  degree  of  arts  at  either  univeiTity  ; and  Bill  in  Cambridge  Dominus  in  Latin, 
or  in  EngliOi  Sir,  is  the  appellation  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Several  of  the  perfons 
here  mentioned,  it  fliould  feem,  were  priefls  who  ofEciated  at  the  private  altars, 
and  only  affifted  the  re^for  in  the  celebration  of  mafs  at  the  high  altar,  on  the  prin- 
cipal feftivals,  and  on  the  anniverfary  of  the  dedication  of  the  church.  But,  from 
the  manner  in  which  Sir  William  i^rgall  is  noticed,  I imagine  him  to  have  been, 
ilriftly  fpeaking,  the  retftor’s  curate,  as  might  be  likewife  Lownd  and  Webfler. 
To  Argali  there  was  a payment  of  xs.  for  organs;  and  he  is  recorded  as  a bene- 
fa^lor  to  the  church.  Three  other  perfons  of  the  name  occur  in  the  Churchwar- 
dens Accounts  jj; ; viz.  John  Argali,  who  died  in  1516;  Goodwife  Argali,  who 
was  a colleftor  of  money  for  different  purpofes ; and'  Thomas  Argali,  called  the 
regifter.  He  was  regifter  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  and  I conceive 
him  to  be  the  perfon,  who,  as  a notary  public  of  the  diocefe  of  Winchefler,  at- 

* Received  of  Sir  William  Argali,  at  the  burial  of  Sir  John  Howell,  for  ditto,  iiiis.  iiiid.  Of 
Sir  William  Argali,  at  the  monethes  mynd  of  Sir  John  Houell,  for  wafle  of  vvex,  xiid.  Item, 
for  brekyng  of  the  ground  within  the  church  for  Sir  John  Howell,  vis.  viiid. 

t Of  Sir  John  that  fyngeth  for  Mr.  Hugh  Peyntwyn,  late  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  for 
half  a quarter  rent  of  the  chamber  that  Sir  John  Lownde  hadde,  xxd. 

I A.  1515,  Received  of  Sir  Alexfander  for  howfe  rents,  iis.  A.  1519)  Item,  of  Sir  Alex- 
fander Preell  for  iii.  yerg  rent  of  his  chambers  in  the  church-yarde,  los,  A.  1520,  entered  as 
owing  for  rent, 

§ A.  1516,  paid  to  Sir  William  for  making  and  Vepyng  of  our  book,  vis.  viiid.  A.  107’ 

Sir  William  Wehfter,  his  fee,  vis.  viiid,  A.  151^5  fame.  A.  1521,  received  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Webfter  of  his  grant  for  repair  of  the  church,  iis 

)|  A.  1518,  received  for  the  beryall  of  Sir  David,  iiis.  viiid. 

A.  1518,  Received  of  John  Bocher  Clerke  for  the  berying  of  the  parfon’s  farvant,  xxd. 
Of  John  Bocher  Clerke  for  the  yer’s  mynde  of  George  Seymour,  iid. 

ft  A.  1519,  Received  of  Sir  Robert  Collett  for  a quart,  rent  of  on  of  the  hovvfeys  in  the 
church-yard  to  Mydfomer,  xvd. 

fX  A.  1518,  received  of  the  goodvvyfc.  Argali  and  the  gooclwyfc  Hykks  in  money  gaderyd  of 
the  parcylfonrs  for  the  Tryndell’s  lyte  before  the  rode,  viis.  ixd.  A.  1520,  received  of  Enimc 
Argali  to  the  bylditige  of  the  church,  vis.  viiid.  Of  Thomas  Argali,  the  regifter,  xxviiis.  i d. 
A.  1521,  received  of  goodwyfe  Argali,  and  Borow’s  wyfe,  of  ok  money,  vis.  viiid.  A.  1521, 
received  of  Sir  William  Argali  of  his  grant,  xl  s.  Of  goodwyfe  Ai  gall  for  Tyell,  viiid.  Of  Sir 
William  Argali  for  old  tymber  and  lyme,  iiis.  iiiid.  Of  Sir  William  Argali  for  the  pulpyt,  iiiid. 
Of  Sir  Wylliam  Argali  for  lym  and  land,  xvid.  Of  goodvvyffc  Argali  lor  lyme  and  fand,  xiid, 
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teded  an  inftrument  refpe£ling  fome  public  ails  of  tdie  fynod  of  the  province  of  York 
that  were  confirmed  by  archbiftiop  Edward  (Lee)  June  14,  1533*  in  the  houfe 
of  his  refidence  at  Stockwell  He,  as  regifter,  attended  at  the  confecration 
of  archbilhop  Parker  f. 

Sir  George  Corn,  curate,  was  buried  0(fiober  8,  i545« 

Mr.  Thomas  Bullock,  as  curate,  figned  the  Churchwardens’ Account  to  Oiloberi, 
in  the  5th  of  Elizabeth  (A.  1 563),  fo  that  he  was  probably  appointed  by  Dr.  Pory.. 
To  the  account  of  the  next  year  he  was  a witnefs  as  well  as  the  reilor ; and  he  was 
one  of  the  parifhioners  who  confented  and  agreed  to  the  taking  down  of  the  rood- 
loft,  and  the  felling  of  the  copes,  and  veftments,  that  had  been  ufed  before  the 
Reformation.  His  name  occurs  as  a fubfcribing  witnefs  to  almofl  all  the  accounts 
as  long  as  he  lived ; and  it  is  entered  in  the  regifier,  that  he  was  buried  Oflober  g, 
1584.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  became  a beneficed  clerk,  though  he  dif- 
charged  the  cure  of  this  very  extenfive,  and  even  then  populous,  parifh,  upwards 
of  twenty  years.  Suppofing  him  not  to  have  had  any  preferment,  he  mud  be 
deemed  unfortunate ; Lambeth  palace,  though  in  ftri(5tnefs  of  law  extraparochial, 
being  contiguous  to  the  parifli-church,  of  which  the  archbifiiops  of  Canterbury  are 
the  patrons.  Archbilhop  Tenifon,  as  mentioned  in  a former  page,  confidered  it 
as  his  parifh-church,  and  fo  did  archbilhop  Herring. 

Richard  Grainge,  or  Grainger,  figns  the  parilh-regiller,  as  minifter,  Augufl  15,. 
1579;  and  in  the  Churchwardens*  Accounts  are  thefe  items  of  payments  to  Mr. 
Grainger;  fora  fervice  book,  4d. ; for  writing  the  Regilter-book,  3s.  4d. and 
for  writing  the  Churchwardens*  Accounts,  3s.  4d.  He  was  probably  the  Richard 
Grainger,  M,  A.  mentioned  in  Hafted’s  Hiftory  of  Kent  J to  have  been  inllituted 
to  the  re£lory  of  Frittenden,  Augult  4,  1 582,  and  who  died  in  1594. 

George  Hammond  is  noticed  in  the  Old  Veltry  Book  and  Regifier  as  a curate, 
or  miniller,  from  1 583  to  1 592.  See  at  p.  281,  of  thefe  Addenda,  a minute  of  veftry 
concerning  the  rent  he  was  to  pay  for  the  houfe  in  the  church-yard. 

Edward  Hargrave,  curate,  fo  entered  in  account,  June  22,  1592,  as  tenant  of 
one  of  the  houfes  in  the  church-yard,  and  to  the  account  of  the  next  year  he  fub- 
feribes  himfclf,  the  parfon  his  deputy.  He  quitted  the  curacy  in  1594,  on  his  being 
infiituted,  July  3,  to  the  re£lory  of  Frittenden,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Richard 

A.  D.  MDXXxiii.  June  14,  coram  nobis  in  quadam  fuperiori  camera  infra  aides  relidenciae 
noftrje  viilgariter  nuncupatas  “Stockwell.’^  Wilkins,  Concil.  iii.  766, 

+ Hiftory  of  Palace,  Append,  p.  26.  Of  the  Argali  family  are  thefe  notices  in  Hafted’s  Hif- 
tory of  Kent,  vol.  III.  Thomas  Argali,  in  6 Edward  VI  acquired  by  purchafe  the  manors 
of  Godden  and  Morgdieu  inTenterden,  p.  97;  and  in  the  iiid  year  of  the  fame  reign  Richard  Ar- 
gali married  Joane  Martyn,  a coheirefs  of  Robert  Martyn,  of  Graveney-court,  and  by  that 
alliance  feems  to  have  become  poflefled  of  the  manor  of  Denfted  in  Chartham,  of  which  his  fou 
Thomas  had  livery  in  7 Elizabeth,  p.  19, 

J Vol.  iii.  p.  58. 
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Grainger;  where  he  died  in  1619,  and  lies  burled  in  the  chancel.  The  infcription 
over  his  grave  remains  in  brafs,  but  partly  hid  under  the  altar*rails  *. 

Mr.  Turner,  Minifter.  A.  1594,  received  of  him  for  his  tyme  rent  for  the 
church*houfe,  ns.  8d.  and  paid  him' for  writing  of  the  book  of  chriftenings, 
weddings,  and  burials,  2S.  6d.  Churchwardens’  Accounts. 

Mr.  Baker,  curate  in  1594,  mentioned  as  owing  los.  for  the  rent  of  his  houfe. 
He  was  prefented  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Rochefter  to  the  vicarage  of  Darentli, 
June  24,  1595,  and  continued  vicar  till  1605. 

John  Racfter  was  curate  in  the  years  1595,  1596,  as  appears  by  entries  oF  rent 
paid  by  him,  two  years  to  ChriRmas.  He  figned  the  Churchwardens*  Account 
to  February  25,  and  aflented  to  the  choice  of  churchwardens,  but  in  the  account  of 
the  year  following  he  paid  only  a quarter’s  rent.  He  v/as  of  Cambridge,  but  in- 
corporated M.  A.  at  Oxford,  July  6,  1594 

Mafter  Kenderecke,  A.  1598,  received  of  him  for  houfe  rent,  15s.  A.  1599, 
received  of  him  for  houfe-rent  for  one  year  and  three  quarters,  4I.  5s.  od.  Paid  to 
mafter  Kendericke  for  writing  the  Regifter  Book,  3s. 

Mr.  Calfhill,  In  1 560  Dr.  Blague  paid  for  him  rent  for  three  quarters  of  a 
year,  and  it  is  noted  that  one  quarter’s  rent  was  left  behind.  According  to  B. 
Willis;}:,  John  Calfhill  w'as  inftalled  In  the  fifth  prebend  of  Durham  cathedral 
in  1607.  Qu.  The  perfon  who  had  been  curate  of  Lambeth,  and  was  he  not  the 
fon  of  that  eminent  divine  Dr.  James  (or  John)  Calfhill,  who  w^as  collated  in  1563 
to  the  deanery  and  redory  of  Bocking  in  Ellex,  and  foon  after,  by  bifhop  Grindal, 
to  the  archdeaconry  of  Colchefter  ? and  whom  queen  Elizabeth  nominated  to  the 
bifliopric  of  Worcefter,  but  who  died  without  being  confecrated 

Mr.  Ratleefe,  or  Ratcliffe,  by  the  accounts  of  1602,  paid  20s.  for  half  a year’s 
rent,  and  was  paid  3s,  4d.  for  writing  the  Regifter.  In  the  account  of  1603, 
there  is  an  item  of  half  a year’s  rent  received  of  him. 

Mr.  Hudfon,  in  1603,  paid  half  a year’s  rent,  and  received  3s.  4d.  for  writing 
the  regifter.  He  Teems  to  have  quitted  the  curacy  next  year  from  an  embarrafl- 
ment  in  his  circumftances.  He  was  probably  fucceeded  by 

Mr.  Benjamin  Toncke,  or  Tonkys,  concerning  whom  and  his  predeceftbr  there 
is  this  minute  in  the  Churchwardens’  Account ; 

“ 2°  die,  Junii  16  ii.  Mem.  That  a cloak-bagg,  with  the  number  of  45  bookes, 
w'hich  the  late  churchwardens  found  in  the  veftry,  were  faid  to  be  the  bookes  of 
Mr.  Hudfon,  fometimes  curate  of  Lambehith,  and  there  left  for  rent  due  to  the 
church,  were,  by  order  of  the  veftry,  as  may  appear  in  the  veftry-book,  given  to 
Mr.  Benj.  Toncke,  now  curate,  in  liewe  of  his  paynes  for  writing  out  the  names 
of  baptiims,  marriages,' and  burials,  into  the  Ledger  Booke,  which  were  unwriten 
before  his  tyme.”  The  Regifter  (hews  that  Mr.  Tonckys  was  curate  » 1615, 

and  he  figned  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts  May  22,  1614,  and  April  ii,  J615. 

* Kailcd’s  Kiilory  of  Kent,  voh  iii.  p.  58,  f Wood,  vcl.  I.  Fad.  248. 

:|;  Survey  of  Cathedrals,  vol,  I.  26“^. 
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Mr.  Henry  Rigges,  curate,  was  buried  June  i6,  i6i6.  Par.  Reg. 

Thomas  Harvvard,  miniller,  figned  the  Churchwardens’  Account  to  June  a, 
1617.  He  was  collated  to  the  vicarage  of  Herne,  near  Canterbury,  February  12, 
1617,  and  died  in  1621 

Richard  Taylor,  minifler,  in  1617,  figned  an  account  of  the  receipts  and  dif- 
burfements  for  the  new  feats  in  the  church;  and  as  curate,  July  16,  1618,  figned 
the  yearly  account  of  the  churchwardens.  He  might  be  related  to  Francis  Taylor, 
re6tor ; and  he  was  continued  in  the  curacy  by  Dr.  Featley,  for  he  figned  an  ac- 
count June  13,  1620.  In  the  account  to  May  12,  1621,  is  a payment  to  him  of 
il.  for  regihering  all  the  chrifteniDgs,  buryals,  and  marriages,  which  were  omitted 
out  of  the  Reglfter  for  divers  years.  And  in  the  account  to  June  3,  1622,  is  this 
item,  “ to  Mr,  Taylor  tlie  roinifter,  for  burying  Symmond’s  fuppofed  baftard  child, 
IS.”  'f  It  is  very  probable  Mr.  Taylor  was  the  perfon  collated  to  the  re£iory  of 
Betherfden,  in  Kent,  l\lay  27,  1622  and  who  ceded  that  living  on  his  being  pre- 
ferred to  the  redtory  of  Malden,  February  20,  1626.  This  liichard  Taylor  was 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  Maiden  church  §. 

Thomas  Taylor  was  the  fucceflbr  of  Richard  in  this  curacy  ; for  he  figned  the 
following  accounts  of  the  churchwardens ; to  May  6,  1624  }1 ; to  July  14,  1625  ; to 
Mav  31,  1626;  and  to  May  4,  1627. 

VVhlliam  Harris,  minifter  in  1633.  Par.  Reg. 

John  Lawthropp,  minifter  in  1635.  Par.  Reg. 

John  Featley  was  curate  of  Lambeth  in  1635  and  1636 

Roger  Cocks,  minifter,  in  1639,  figned  the  account  of  voluntary  contributions, 
and  payments,  when  new  plate  was  piovided  for  the  communion-table,  as  he  did 
the  .Churchwardens’  General  Account,  May  28,  the  fame  year.  And  in  the 
account  to  June  5,  1641,  is  entered  a payment  ot  13s.  4d.  to  I\Ir.  Cocks,  for 
preaching  Mr.  Holt’s  funeral  fermon 'f'-j-.  Mr.  Channel,  in  1643,  appointed  by 
the  committee  of  plundered  minifters  to  officiate  for  Dr.  Featley.  The  Do(ftor  ftyles 
him  a fubftitute  of  Mr.  White,  of  Dorchefter,  and  notices  him  as  bearing  his  cha- 
rafler  in  his  name,  and  ftretching  his  Cbevtril  coni^aence  fo  far,  as  to  gratify  force 
ichifmatical  feparatifts  in  Lambeth,  by  reading  in  the  church  a paper  denouncing 
the  illegal  fentence  of  fequeil ration 

* Ilaflcd’s  Kent,  vol  III.  p.  624. 

4 This  item  follows,  to  the  quean  that  hare  it,  whlhl  flic  lay  in,  6s.  Sd. 

Hailed’s  Kent,  vch  HI.  p.  ^43. 

§ Ibid.  p.  105,  with  a reference  to  Walker’s  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  pari  IT.  p. 

P In  this  account  is  this  item  given  to  llarmr.n,  who  preached  here,  4s. 

See  an  account  of  him  before,  in  thefe  Aduenda..  p, 

Under  payn'ents  in  1642  is  this  Item, 

Nov,.  5,  to  Mr.  Ben  for  preaching  that  day, 

U P*  -27,  28. 
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Thomas  Perkins  is  mentioned  in  the  Parifl^-regifter  as  minihcr  and  curate  within 
the  years  1640-1654.  Qn.  Whether  he  was  nor  vicar  of  Sr.  Stephens  in  St* 
Albans,  April  ii,  1665,  and  redor  of  Colne  Engayne,  in  Eilex,  January  16, 
1671  . 

John  Hadley,  curate,  from  1667  to  1671,  as  appears  by  the  Brief  book.  A 
perfon  of  the  fame  names  was  licenfcd  to  be  curaie  of  Sr.  Catharine  Cree  Church, 
July  IT,  1672,  and  deprived  for  not  taking  the, oath  of  allegiance  after  the  Kevo- 
lution  §. 

Thomas  Baker,  curate,  Augull  12,  1672.  (Ilegider  of  Chi iflenlngs,  and 

Brief-book).  He  was  of  All  Souls  College,  in  Oxford,  and  admitted,  M.  A.  Ja- 
nuary 12,  1677. 

Andrew'  Needham,  curare,  1676-1681.  Parifli  Regifler,  and  Brief  Book. 
He  was  probably  related  to  Mr.  VViiliam  Needham,  chaplain  to  archbifhop  Saii- 
crofr. 

John  Barrow,  M.  A.  He  was, born  in  NorthamptonflTire,  and  a mem.ber  of  Ed- 
mund Hall  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree,  May  16,  167.4,  As  chaplain, 
he  accompanied  Sir  William  Temple  in  his  embafi’y  to  Holland  ; and  after  liis  re- 
turn, w'as  le£lurcr  of  St.  Catharine  Cree  Church,  and  curate  of  Lambeth,  to  Dr. 
Hooper,  then  in  attendance  upon  the  prince  of  Orange.  A. .1682.  AAiiguld  26, 
Mr.  Barrow  was  inftalled  a canon  of  Windfor. ; and  he  occurs  vicar  of  Ne'.v  Vvhnd- 
for,  in  1683,  being,  as  incumbent  of  that  benefice,  apptfmtcd  by  the  biihop  of 
Salifbury  to  preach  a vifitation  fermon.  It  was  puhliflied  by  encouragement  from 
the  prelate,  The  text  was,  Pnil.i.  v.  15-18,  and  in  the  difcoui  fe,  pointed  jarin- 
cipally  at  the  DifTenting  preachers,  he  dropt  fome  exprellions,  which,  if  delivered 
from  the  pulpit  in  thefe  happy  days  of  toleration,  would  be  heard  with  ereat  difTa- 
tisfadfion  by  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  laity.  For  he  admonifhed  tho'e  of  the  laity, 
whofe  office  required  it,  to  ufe  all  lawful  means  of  putting  a flop  to  the  fort  of 
preaching  he  had  expofed  •,  adding,  “ if  they  (the  preachers)  will  not,  as  one 
would  think  by  this  time  in  confcience  they  fhould  dejijl  i I fliall  think  it  no  hard 
conclufion  to  fay,  it  is  you  that  ought  in  confcience  to  fupprefs  them  ; the  places 
“ 3^ou  are  in,  and  the  oaths  you  have  taken,  will  prefs  you  more  to  it  than  I fhall 
now  do;’*  p.  34,  35.  In  a former  page  (p.  23)  he  mentions  with  regret,  that 
the  DifTenters  were  railing  new  academies  to  perpetuate  the  difference.  A.  Wood 
has  noticed  fome  other  writings  of  Mr.  Barrow,  and  fketched  his  character  J.  He 
died  March  19,  1684,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  New  Windfor* 
John  Clarke,  M.  A.  was  curate  from  1684  1692,  and  admitted  redfor  of  the 

united  parifhes  of  St.  Mary  Bothaw,  and  St.  Swithin  London  Stone,  on  a pre- 
fematioQ^  from  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury,  and  moff  probably  by  the  in- 

* Newcourt,  Repertor.  V.  i.  790,  ii,  188.  § Ibid.  v.  i. 

X Ath,  Ox.  vol.  II.  195. 
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terefl  of  Dr.  Hooper,  whofe  fifter,  Rebecca,  he  married.  Mr.  Clarke,  having  re- 
moved to  Canterbury  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  died,  after  a (hort  continuance 
at  the  deanery,  061ober  29,  1700,  and  was  buried  in  that  cathedral.  Thefe  parti- 
culars are  colleded  from  the  infcrip.tion  on  a fair  monument  ercdted  by  Mrs.  Cla  ke 
to  her  hufband’s  memory,  in  the  North  aile,  called  the  Martyrdom.  It  is  printed 
in  Rawlinfon’s  Antiquities  of  Rochefter,  p.  56.  A.  1691,  June  24,  when  the  family 
of  archbifhop  Bancroft  was  diffolved  at  Lambeth,  an  alms  was  given  to  the  poor  of 
the  parilh,  and  a prefent  to  the  curate,  Mr.  Clarke.  Life  of  Abp.  Tillorfon,  p.  1460 
Montague  Wood,  M.  A.  feems  to  have  been  the  next  curate.  Par.  Reg.  and 
Brief-book.  He  was  afterwards  redlor  of  St.  Michael  Royal  and  St,  Martin  \ intry, 
in  London  5 for  which  preferment  he  might,  like  Mr.  Clarke,  be  obliged  to  dean 
Hooper,  the  Jiving  being  for  that  turn  in  the  gift  of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Hody,  in  January  1706-7. 

John  Garnet,  M.  A. -|-  became  curate  in  1703,  and  afterwards  ledlurer,  in  which 
offices  he  was  continued  till  17 ii,  when  he  was  prefented  by  the  Crown  to  the 
re<5tory  of  Singleilon  in  Yorklhire.  His  farewel  fermori,  preached  at  Lambeth^ 
Augu,ft  12,  was  publiffied  at  the  requeft  of  the  pariffiioners,  and  the  introdu6tion 
is  addreffed  to  them.  The  text,  Romans  viii.  14,  and  the  following  paragraphs  in 
p,  23,  have  refpecl  to  himfelf  and  his  then  fituation. 

“ Another  publick  nieans  God  hath  appointed  for  our  religious  improvement 
is  preaching ; I might,  perhaps  for  my  own  fake,  if  1 had  no  further  views,  have 
omitted  to  have  faid  any  thing  upon  this  head,  being  confcious  to  myfelf  of  my 
**  inability  (confidering  the  great  attendance  to  be  given  to  parochial  offices  in 
“ this  pariffi)  to  difcharge  fo  great  a fun£lion  in  fo  large  and  numerous  an  auditory: 
but  my  confeioufnefs  in  this  refpe^l  raifes  (as  it  always  has  done,  and  always  will 
do)  my  grateful  fentiments  of  the  favours  and  civilities  you  have  continually  done 
me  fo  much  the  higher. 

“ But  what  I intend  is,  that  preaching  being  an  ordinance  of  God,  we  may  hope 
for  his  bleffing  upon  it,  and  for  that  reafon  ought  to  give  attendance  to  it,  what- 
ever  the  capacity  of  myfelf,  or  thofe  that  are  to  fucceed  me  in  this  ftation,  are, 
as  being  fuch  whom  God  hath  deputed  to  miniiler  to  you  in  this  office;  for  in- 
deed,  after  all,  it  is  not  the  perfonnl  qualifications  of  the  preacher,  though  he 
“ could  [peak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  but  a pious  temper  and  difpofition 
of  mind  in  the  hearer',  and,  above  all,  the  grace  of  God,  which  renders  the 
good  feed  of  the  word  fruitful^ 

In  the  title-page  Dr.  Garnet  is  flyled  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Devonffiire  ; and 
it  may  be  prefumed  that  his  grace  procured  for  him  this  valuable  benefice.  He 
was  father  of  Dr.  John  Garnet,  of  Sidney  College  in  Cambridge,  lady  Margaret’s 
preacher  in  that  univerfity,  and  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Dorfet,  lord  lieutenant  of 

Ke  was  of  Catharine  Hall  in  Cambridge,  and  regularly  proceeded  in  arts  in  1681  and  16S5. 
t Was  of  Sidney  College  Cambridge.  A.  B.  1692,  A.  M.  1696* 

Ireland^ 
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Ireland,  and  promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of  Ferns  and  Leigblin  in  1752.  The 
bilhop  preached,  May  1755,  a fermon,  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  boys  charity-fdiool, 
in  which  he  noticed  the  relation  his  father  had  had  to  the  parifli. 

Francis  Jeffereys  was  curate  from  1707  to  1729,  and  during  a part  of  the  time 
leffurer.  Brief-book.  He  was  of  Sr.  John's  College  in  Oxford,  and  admitted  B.  C.  L. 
May  7,  1708.  He  occurs  vicar  of  Wimple  in  Cambridgefliire,  vicar  of  Afluveli 
in  Herts,  and  le£furer  of  St.  Bartholomew  behind  the  Royal  Exchange  London. 

John  Pearfe  was  curate  in  I7ii'i723,  and  prefented  by  archbifhop  Wake  in 
1721  to  the  reftory  of  Cullefdon  in  Surrey. 

Jofeph  Difney,  M.  A.  was  curate,  but  in  what  years  I am  not  certain.  In  1725 
archbifhop  Wake  conferred  on  him  the  vicarage  of  Cranbrooke,  which  he  held  by 
difpenfation,  with  the  vicarage  of  Apledore,  with  the  chapel  of  Ebeny  annexed. 
He  fucceeded  the  reverend  John  Johnfon  in  both  thefe  benefices,  and  died  at  Cran- 
brooke, far  advanced  in  years*,  Augufl  3,  1777.  King’s  College, 

Cambridge,  and  commenced  M.  A.  in  1724. 

George  Read  became  curate  and  leclurer  in  1729.  He -was  a native  of  Lincoln- 
(hire,  and  of  Chriftchurch  in  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  M.  A.  July  22,  1723. 
He  continued  curate  to  his  death,  which  happened  February  22,  1744,  when  he 
was  47  years  old. 

William  Welles,  M.  A.  quitted  this  curacy  in  1731,  for  the  curacy  of  St.  Mary 
Le  Bow,  and  he  was  afterwards  le£lurer  of  St.  Swithin,  London-done.  He  had 
been  fellow  of  Queen’s  College  in  Cambridge. 

William  Allen,  B.  A.  f of  St.John’s  College  in  Cambridge,  fucceeeded  Mr. 
Welles  in  1731,  and  became  Ie(durer  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Read.  He  commenced 
M.  A.  in  1748,  and,  by  the  favour  of  archbifhop  Herring,  was  prefented  in  1755 
to  the  redtory  of  Rottiegdean  in  Suffex.  His  grace,  at  the  fame  time,  promoted 
the  late  reverend  Francis  Fawkes,  then  curate  of  Croydon,  to  the  vicarage  of  Or- 
pington in  Kent.  In  1743,  when  Ifaac  Eeles,  Efq.  of  Lambeth,  ferved  the  office 
of  high  fherifF,  Mr.  Allen  w’as  his  chaplain,  and  publifned  the  fermon  he  preached 
at  the  Lent  afTize.  Text,  Exod.  xx.  16.  He  quitted  both  curacy  and  ledlurefhip 
in  1758,  and  died  in  1770. 

James  Lea,  B.  A.  Chrifh  Church  College  in  Oxford,  was  fuccefTor  to  Mr.  Read 
in  the  curacy,  and  to  Mr.  Allen  in  the  ledfurefhip.  He  was  reffor  of  Crawmerfli 
in  Oxfordfhire ; died  in  1769;  and  was  fucceeded  by 
Jeffery  Snelfon;  who  afterwards  refigned. 

Williams  was  curate  from  1738  to  Midfummer  1760;  when  he  removed  to 

the  curacy  of  Chelfea.  He  was  followed  at  Lambeth  by 

Richard  Har  vey,  M.  A.  ot  Corpus  Chrifli  College  in  Cambridge  it,  who  con- 
tinued in  the  curacy  two  years;  and  in  1767,  five  years  after  he  had  quitted  it, 

* Infcmuch,  remarks  Mr.  Hafted,  that  the  vicar,  clerk,  and  fexton,  made  together  the 
amount  of  254  years.  The  clerk,  Samuel  Jenner,  died  March  20,  1782,  st.  96,  and  upwards, 
Hift.  of  Kent,  i.i.  55. 

4 Ke  took  rns  fint  degree  in  1730. 

A.B.  1758  j A.  M.  1761.  He  is  the  elder  brother  of  Rear  Admiral  Henry  Harvey,  and  of  the 
lately-dtceafcd  illuilrious  Captain  John  Harveys,  of  the  Brunfvvick.  See  Gent.  Mag.  LXIV  .pp.  673-5. 

5 arch- 
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archbilhop  Seeker  collated  him  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Laurence,  in  the  Ifle  of  Te- 
net ; and  in  1772,  archbilhop  Cornwallis  conferred  on  him  the  vicarage  of  Eaftry, 
near  Sandwich.  He  is  in  tlie  commiiTion  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Kent. 

John  Piggot,  M.  A.  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  the  next  curate,  was  appointed 
le(5turer  in  1769,  on  the  death  of  Mr. Lea.  He  removed  from  Lambeth,  on  being  pre- 
ferred by  archbilhop  Cornwall  is,  in  17  76,  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Peter’sintheifleof  Tenet. 

Thomas  Pearce,  M.  A.  of  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  became  curate  on  the  refignation  of 
Mr.Snelfon,  and  fucceeded  Mr.Pigott  inthe  le^lurelliip.  HeisnowD.D.aprebendary 
of  Chefter  cathedral,  a minor  canon  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  fubdean  of  the  king’s  chapel. 

The  present  Curates. 

John  Lloyd,  LL.  B.  of  Magdalen  college,  Cambridge,  who  is  alfo  lecturer.  In 

1790  he  was  collated  to  the  linecure  redfory  of  Little  Mongeham  in  Kent  j and  in 

1791  prefented  to  the  redlory  of  Sc.  Dunftan  in  the  Eaft, 

William  Battel,  B.  A.  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 


OF  THE  CHURCHWARDENS. 

The  firft  entry  in  the  Antient  Book  of  Accounts,  fo  often  cited,  relates  to  the 
choice  of  churchwardens.  It  is  as  follows 

However,  by  an  order  of  veftry,  dated  July  12,  1523,  it  was  enabled  by  the 
“ hool  affent  and  confent  of  Mr.  Ambrofe  Payne,  parfon  of  Lambeth,  and  all  the 
parilhioners  of  the  fame,  that  from  henceforth  they  (hall  every  yere  alTemble  on 
“ Relycke  Sonday  and  after  evyn  fong,  for  to  make  and  hear  the  Accounts  of 
“ the  churchwardens,  and  alfo  to  elecf  and  cheffe  new  wardens,  and  always  one  of 
the  old  to  remayne  lliil,  and  to  ele£f  and  chelfe  two  new  unto  him.” 

■ For  twenty-five  years  the  ele6Hon  was  in  one  of  the  fiimmer  months,  but  whether 
uniformly  on  Relycke  Sunday  is  not  clear  *,  and  it  certainly  ccafed  to  be  on  that 
day  in  the  2d  of  Edward  VI.  when  Relycke  Sunday  was  no  longer  held  in  fuch 
high  veneration,  and  the  fuperftitious  ceremonies  obferved  on  it  were  prohibited. 
Soon  after  Michaelmas  became  the  ufual  time  of  choice  to  the  year  1579,  when  it 
was  altered  to  February  ; nor  was  there  any  farther  change,  till,  in  compliance 
with  the  ecclenadical  canons,  which  were  ratified  by  the  King  in  1603,  it  was 
fiXed  in  Eailer  Week.  Kaifer  Tuefday,  as  far  as  appears,  has  been  the  conffant 
day  ; and  the  cullom  of  the  Parilh  of  Lambeth  is  for  the  reefor,  in  peribn,  or  by 
his  curate,  hrfl  to  nominate  in  veRry  one  churchwarden,  and  for  the  parifhioners 
to  eied  c .vo  gtheis. 

* Dr.  Denne  h^s  menticned  the  Sunday  fortnight  after  Midfiimmer  to  have  been  Rclick  Sun- 

fixed 
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The  vellry  a£^  of  1523  m’ght  be  j^niged  advifable,’  in  order  to  have- the  afTifl- 
tince  of  a perfon  of  experience  in  parochial  bufinefs.  But,  though  the  word  alwpg/ 
is  in  the  minute,  it  was  not  an  invariabie  rule  to  continue  in  oflice  one  o>  the 
'former  churchwardens,  three  new  having  been  frequently  chofeii.  This  was 
the  cafe  in  1580  ; and  the  year  before,  the  parifhioners  concurring  only  in  the 
choice  of  the  upper  vrarden,  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter,  April  10,  1579,  who  willed  the  parties  prefent  to  fet  down  certayn 
names  of  their  neighbours,  .whom  they  thought  meete,  and  he  would  prick 
them  twayne.’’  This  direhion  being  complied  with,  the  -perfons  appointed  by 
the  bifiiop  Were  fworne  in  by  the  chancellor  of  the  diocefe,  after  the  accullomed 
order  of  the  law  at  the  enfuing  vifitation.  And,  notwiihftanding  there  was  an  ac» 
quiefcence  in  the  election  of  churchwardens  in  1580,  a fufpicion  feems  to  have  been 
entertained,  that  the  perfon,  who,  in  that  or  the  fubfequent  years,  was  likely  to 
have  the  chief  management  of  the  parifh-money,  m"  ;ht  not  be  in  competent  cir- 
cumflances  to  be  entrufted  with  it;  for,  after  the  election,  it  was  ordered,  and,  as  it 
is  believed,  for  the  fuTt  time,  that  “ whoever  taketh  the  church  ftocke  to  cuftody 
‘‘  Iliall,  before  the  receate  thereof,  put  in  furety  for  the  anfwering  for  the  farne.'^ 
Two  fureties  vrere  accordingly  bound,  and  this  prudent  precaution  was  ufed  for 
many  years.  The  entry  of  their  names  is  generally  followed  by  a minute,  noticing  to 
whom  of  the  churchwardens  the  corximiiii ion-cup  was  delivered. 

In  1682,  the  vedry  endeavoured  to  fet  afide  William  Jeanes,  whom  Dr.  Hooper, 
the  then  reefor,  had  appointed  churchwarden.  He  was,  however,  admitted  at  the 
bifliop’s  vifitation,  as  were  two  of  the  three  perfons  elected  by  the  pariih  ; Peter 
Rich,  efq.  the  third  in  their  llil:,  being  excluded. 

Anothe:,  and  a more  fpirited  attempt,  was  made  in  1733,  to  deprive  the  reflor 
of  his  right  of  nomination.  At  the  veflry  afTembled,  after  due  notice,  on  Eailer 
Tuefday,  March  27,  for  the  purpofe  of  chufing  parochial  officers,  Dr.  Denne,  rec- 
tor, firft  named,  as  iifuai,  Stephen  Fonee ; and  Thomas  Gridin  and  John  Lilly 
were  nominated  by  the  paridi.  To  this  joint  choice  of  three  churchwardens  the 
parifhioners  prefent  agreed,  and  mod  of  them  fubferibed  their  names  in  token  of 
their  affent.  But,  on  May  the  8th,  a vedry,  aiTembled  to  fettle  the  poor  rates, 
and  to  confider  other  fpecial  affairs,  took  upon  them  to  annul  the  above  nomination 
and  eleBion^  as  deJiniBive  and  fiibverfive  of  the  rights  and  liheriies,  and  the  known- 
antient  vfage  of  the  parifo^  and  to  declare^  that  William  Starkey ^ being  now  fecond 
churchzvardeny  doy  as  cujhmaryy  fiicceed  unto  and  bOy  as  of  right  he  ought y the  eldeji 
churchwarden  of  ike  parifloy  and  not  Stephen  Fortee.  A caveat  was  afterwards  en- 
tered in  the  Ecclefiadical  Court  to  prevent  Fortee’s  being  fworn  into  his  odiee;  but, 
before  the  m.erits  could  be  there  determined,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  granted  a 
prohibition  upon  thefe  fuggeftions — that  the  cuftom  of  the  parifn  of  Lambeth,  con- 
cerning the  appointment  of  churchwardens,  was,  for  the  fenior  churchwarden  to 
depart  out  of  ofdce  at  the  end  of  the  year ; for  the  fecond  in  that  year  to  become 
the  fealor  the  year  following,  and  the  third  the  fecond  \ and  for  the  parifliioners 

Zz  to 
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to  eleft  a third  perfon  to  be  the  other  chuTchwarden and  that-  fuch  regular  fuc- 
ceflion  had  yearly,,  and  every  year,  time  out  of  mind,  been  had-and  ufed  within 
the  parilh,  unlefs  by  death  or  incapacity  in  any  of  the  three  churchwardens  in  any 
year  there  was  a vacancy. 

Dri  Denne,  being  well  informed  how  frivolous  the  plea  v^as,  and  how  broken 
and  irregular  the  fuccelTion  of  churchwardens  had  always  been,  refolved  to  main- 
tain the  claim  pf  the  redot';  and  he  the  more  readily  engaged  in  the  fuit,  becaufe 
it  was  evident  that  the  rights  of  the  parifh  were  not  lefs  affefled  than  his  own  by 
this  pretended  cullbm,  Vv^hkh,  if  eilablifhed,  would  leave  to  the  parifh  the  free 
choice  of  only  one  churchwarden  in  head  of  two..  He  therefore  joined  iffue  with 
the  plaintiff,  William  Starkey,  the  late  churchwarden,  in  order  to  fry  the  right 
at  the  enfuiiig  affizes  for  the  county  of  Surrey.  And  it  was  worthy  of  notice,  that 
Starkey,  who  had  figned  the  nomination  of  officers  at  the  Eafler  veftry,  declaredy 
when  lerved  with  the  rule  of 'court,  tliat  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  for  that 
he  went  out  of  office  at  Eafter. 

The  following  extrs^fs  from  the  re<flor^s  cafe  clearly  exprefs  the  purport  of  the 
whole.  They  likeWife  ffiew  the  ftatc  of  parifh  politics  at 'that  time,  and  difcover 
the  motives  which  in  this  contefl  a^luated  the  party  in  cppofition. 

If  we  confider  (remarked  Dr.  Denne)  this  plain  narrative  of  fafls  verified  by 
a iifl  of  churchwardens  in  order,  not  of  regular  fucceffion,  but  of  free  election, 
for  the  fpace  of  two  hundred  and  tbirty^years,  wherein  there  are  as  great  changes, 
I believe,  as  in  any  pariffi  in  England  ; it  will  be  difficult  to  conje^lure  in  what 
mint  this  pretended  cuflom  was  coined,  which  comes  out  with  the ^amp  of  an« 
“ tient  and  laudable  upon  it.  As  to  its  antiquity,  they  who  urge  k muft  be  ignorant 
‘‘  of  the  original  conftitution  of  the  pariffi  in  regard  to  the  ele^Iion  of  churchwardens, 
fmce  it  appears  from  veftry  books,  particularly  aa  old  one  which  reaches  from 
“ the  year  1 505  to  1654,  of  which  fo  much  care  was  taken  as  to  number  the  very 
leaves,  as  alfo  from  the  biftiop’s  regifters,  fupported  in  many  particulars  by  Iw 
ving  evidence.  Or,  if  they  know  the  conftitution,  they  muft  have  a defire  to  over- 
throw  it;  or,  what  is  worfe,  a difpofition  to  ferment  differences  in  the  pariffi,  which 
muft  be  attended  with  ill-blood,  confufion,  and  a great  expence,  that  they  may 
make  a gain  thereof,  or  gratify  their  paffions  and  pe;ffonal  refentments.  As  to  its 
being  a laudable  cuftom,  no  cuftom  fare  can  be  deemed  fuch  which  deprives 
“ both  rciftor  and  pariffiioners  of  their  common  and  canonical  as  well  as  antient 
“ right,  to  make  a free  choice  of  fuch  perfons  every  year  as  they  ffiall  think  befl 
“ qualified  for  the  office,  efpecially  in  fo  large  a pariffi  as  Lambeth,  where 
they  have  the  leafing  of  the  pariffi  eftates,  and  the  management  of  great  fums  of 
**  money,  in  both  which  refpefts  there  have  been  within  memory  very  confiderable 
failures  and  abufes.  Select  veftries  have  been  adjudged  to  be  great  grievances 
to  pariffies,  and  an  infringement  of  common  rights  and  liberties;  and  certain  in- 
dependent  churchwardens  muft  be  more  fo.  1 he  true  interefts,  rights,  and  li- 
berties,  of  the  pariffi  of  Lambeth,  do  therefore  depend  upon  the  ilTue  of  this 
7 trials 
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trial.  It  was,  indeed,  the  peace  and  Intereft  of  the  parilh,  not  a love  of  power, 
inach  lefs  an  intemion  to  defcroy  (as  is  inalicioufly  fuggeftcci)  and  fubv'ert  the 
rights,  liberties,  or  ^ny  known  ancient  ufage  of  the  paiilh  (charges  very  oiiferent 
from  the  reCfor’s  temper,  or  chara(^er  in  life),  that  determined  him  to  exert  his 
right  of  nominating  a churchwarden,  and  to  perfifl  therein  at  a juncture  when 
his  parihi  .was  in  a iiame,  and  every  private  animofity  or  perfonal  rcfentment  were 
thrown  in  to  blow  it  up  ; when  former-officers  had  been  fo  little  mallei s of  their 
paffions  as  to  have  an  information  brought  againll  them  by  gentlemen  tor  publllh- 
ing  a libel  in  the  church.  At  fuch  a .jun<flure  it.muft  be  the  duty  of  a redtor 
to  exert  his  right,  and  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  a breach  of  truft,  if  he 
had  not  ihterpoled,  and  nominated  for  churchwarden  (as  by  law  and  cuftom 
he  might)  a perfon  fo  unexceptionable,  that  the  whole  veftry  agreed  with  him 
in  the  choice  * ; a perfon,  in  whom  he  could  himielf  confide,  and  wdio  would 
“ join  with  him  in  the  mediation  he  had  been  defired  by  all  parties  to  undertake, 
“ in  purfuing  amicable  meafures,  in  reconciling  and  healing  breaches ; and,  if  that 
could  not  be,  in  taking  care,  that  the  interell  of  the  parilh,  and  the  management 
of  their  workhoufe,  fliould  not  fuiTer  when  put  into  the  hands  of  pafifh  officers^ 
‘‘  after  it  had  been  eredled  and  condu£led  by  a numerous  truft  of  gentlemen,  and 
other  -moft  fubftantial  inhabitants,  authorized  thereunto  by  a public  veftry -j-, 
not  only  without  mifapplication  or  embezzlement,  but  with  like  attention  as 
their  own  concerns,  in  fo  regular  and  fair,  fo  frugal  and  prudent  a manner,  as 
that  the  poor  were  mod  comfortably  provided  for,  and  all  the  money  feveral  of 
^L^^he  truftees  had  lent  without  intereft  paid  off,  and  the  parifli  affefi'ments  reduced 
from  two  fhillings  to  nine  pence  in  the  pound.'’’ 

Starkey  (or  more  properly  his  abettors];)  was  aware  that  his  caufe  was  indefenfible, 
and  he  did  not  therefore  (land  trial  at  the  aflizes;  but  in  the  enfuing  term  a writ 
Was  awarded  by  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  commanding  Dr.  Pinfold,  the  bifhop’s 
chancellor,  to  adminifter  the  oath  of  ofhee  to  Mr.  Fortee.  Mr.  Hardwick,  late 

^ Mr.  Fortee,  the  refpe6lable  churchwarden  nominated  by  Dr.  Denne,  was  father  of  Mr. 
Hayes  Fortee,  whofe  benefaction  of  500I.  to  the  charity  fchools  for  fpecial  purpefes  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Parifli,  p.  52,  and  who  is  one  of  the  truftees  for  legacies  in  the  pub- 
lic funds,  p.  90. 

t To  the  account  of  the  workhoufe  in  the  Hiflory  of  the  Parifli,  p.  52,  may  be  added^The 
veftry  order  for  the  erefUng  of  a workhoufe  is  dated  January  13,  1724  ; and  truflees  were  ap- 
pointed April  19,  1726,  out  of  each  liberty,  viz.  bifliops,  27;  princes,  305  Marfli  and  Wall, 
42  ; Stockwell,  8 ; Lambeth  Dean,  12  ; in  all  139. 

J Francis  Sadler,  who  lived  in  Stangate,  was  fuppofed  to  be  a principal  abettor.  He  was  a 
man  of  a very  litigious  turn,  and  endeavoured  to  involve  the  parifli  in  another  difpute,  on  a pre- 
tence that  no  fees  whatever  were  due  to  redtor,  clerk,  fexton,  or  parifli,  for  the  performance 
of  any  office  of  the  church.  He  firfl:  circulated  a flieet  of  paper  relative  to  burial-fees,  addrefled 
to  the  parifliioners  of  Lambeth,  and  afterwards  publiflied  an  8vo  pamphietj  entituled,  “ The  Ex- 
“ adions  and  Impofitions  of  Parifli  Fees.” 

Zz  z clerk 
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clerk  oF  the  Drapers  Company,  was  the  attorney  employed  by  Dr.  Denne.;  aiid 
the  bill,  wirh  gratuities,  amounted  to  49I.  los. 

In  Lambeth,  as  probably  in  mofl  other  large  parifhes,  where  the  office  of 
churchwarden  is  really  burdenforae  to  a difinterefied  man  of  bufinefs,  it  has  been 
ciiilomary  to  accept  a fine  from  the  perfon  chofcn.  By  an  adl  of  veftry,  Aiuguft  8, 
whoever  refiifes  to  ferve  when  he  is  elecPred  to  pay  unto  the  church  xsd^  And 
“ A.  1623,  Mr.Wickes  paid,  for  net  ferving,  a fine  of  ild*  A.  1715,  April  19,  when, 
as  I believe,  the  fine  was  5I.  it  was  minuted  in  veftry,  that  fecurity  fliould  be 
“ given  for  repayment  of  the  fine  to  perfons  who  had  fined,  in  cafe  they  fhould  be 
“ called  upon  to  ferve  any  office  in  this  or  any  other  parifli  that  fhould  be  taken 
‘‘  out  of  it.’^  The  veflries  of  former  days  were  alfo  of  opinion,  that  they  had 
authorityto  impofe  a fine  upon  churchwardens  who  were  remifs  or  inaccurate  in 
paffing  their  accounts.  For  infiances,  A.  1505,  May  19,  it  was  agreed,  “ that -at 
the  ycre's  end  the  churchwardens  fhali  geve  and  make  accompres  of  their  receytes, 
payments,  and  detts,  for  the  fame  ycre,  to  the  parfon,  and  to  the  mofi  part  of 
the  mofi  honefte  men  of  the  fame  parifhe  for  the  lyine  beyng.  And  that,  under 
the  payn  of  fourety  fliillings  to  be  paied  for  the  fayed  churchwardens  not  making 
their  accompts  at  the  yers  ende  as  faid  ys  the  which  xi  s.  fhall  be  difpofed  and 
befiowed  to  the  ufe  and  behoff,  and  for  the  mofi  proufitt  of  the  foreLyd  church 
of  Lamehith  after  the  diferetions  of  the  faid  parfon,  and  of  the  mofi  honeft  men 
then  beyng  in  the  fayd  parifshe  of  Lamehithe,’’  &c.  fol.  r.b.  And  under  the  year 
1628  is  this  memcrandiim — Whereas,  William  Yeates  being  upper  church- 
warden  for  the  year  1628,  being  called  to  give  up  his  accounts  to  the  parfon 
and  churchwardens,  made  proofe  unto  them,  that  he  had  given  his  accomptes 
to  the  vefiry-clerk  Nathaniel  Perche,  upon  which  appearethe  the  forenamed 
William  Yeates  offiered  to  make  oath,  that  he  was  29  fiiillings  out  of  purfe, 
which  accompt,  by  the  neglefl  and  death  of  the  faid  clerke,  cannot  now  be  had, 
that  it  might  be  entered,  according  to  the  ciiftom  of  the  Parifli  of  Lambeth,  into 
“ the  Reg.  Booke  ; now,  therefore,  the  parfon,  churchwardens,  and  the  refi  of 
the  vefery,  have  ordered,  that  the  abovenamed  William  Yeates  fliall,  in  confider- 
ation  of  his  defefie  in  not  taking  order  before  the  death  of  the  faid  clerke  to  en- 
ter  the  faid  accompte,  fliall,  befides  the  lofs  of  the  allowance  of  29  (hillings,  pay 
by  way  of  amercement,  five  fiiillings  to  the  pooi'e  ; and  this  his  fine  fhall  fiand 
“ upon  record.’^  Henry  Barnes.  Daniel  Featlye,  refior. 

John  Scaldwell.  Andrew  Bartlett.’^ 

In  Hifiory  of  Parifli,  p.  45,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  vefrry  is  general^  but 
A..  1654,  January  13,  at  a meeting  upon  fummons  of  a confiderable  number  of 
‘‘  pariiliioners,  after  a ftdi  and  free  debate,  they  did  iinanimoufiy,'  and  without 
any  perfon’s  gainfaying  vote,  appoint  a felcct  vefiry,  or  number  of  tniftees,  for 
the  good  ordering  and  governing  of  the  parifli  for  one  year.^’  And,  accordingly, 
January  21,  the  felefi  vefiry  was  chofenj  with  fuch  nuuibers  added  as  to  make  the 

whole 
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whole  51,  befides  the  minifler  and  churchwardens  for  the  time  being.  For  this 
innovation  and  exclufive  all'umprion  of  power,  which  does  not  feem  to  have  been 
continued  beyond  the  year,  there  was  the  ufual  pretence  of  the  dangers  and  in 
conveniences  that  had  of  late  years  befallen  the  parifii,  in  relation  to  the  church, 
poore,  and  other  concernments,  and  the  greater  inconveniences  and  growing 
mifehiefs  threatened  from  a want  of  good  order  and  government.*-’  ’ 


EXPENCES  AT  THE  ELECTION  OF  CHURCHWARDENS,  AND  AT 
MAKING  UP  THEIR  ACCOUNTS. - 


A.D.  I.  s.  d. 

1380.  Llayd  out  at  the 

King’s  Head  when  vve  were 
chofen,  - - -066 

1381.  Spent  at  the  King’s 

Head  when.we  were  chofen,  028 

1382.  - - -066 

1^84.  - - -031 

1585.  - - ^ - -044 

1386.  At  the  King’s  Head 

when  we  were  chofen' 
churchwardens,  being  24 
perCons,  - - - o 14  o 

1587.  - - - o 13  o 

— — For  our  dinner  when 
w'e  went  about  the  parifh 
to  gather  the  clarke’s 
wages,  2s.  (not  allowed). 


1588.  Laid  out  at  the  Kinge’s 


Head  when  we  were  cholen, 

0 

14 

0 

15S9. 

0 

12 

6 

139!.  - 

0 

14 

0 

1592.  - : 

0 

13 

2 

A.D.  I. 

1393.  At  the  Kinge’s  Head 

s. 

d. 

upon  the  account  day,  0 

1394.  For  our  drinking,  the 

10 

6 

laft  account  day,  - - 0 

1593.  Paid  at  chufing  new 

7 

10 

churchwardens,  - - 0 

9 

8 

1396.  - - - - 0 

10 

0 

1597. . >•  - - - 0 

1398.  At  the  Kinge’s  Head, 
when  we  received  our  ac- 

5 

0 

ccunr,  - - - 0 

1600.  For  drinking,  when 

5 

10 

we  received  our  account,  0 

7 

8 

1601.  - - - 0 

1602.  Spent  at  P.  Duquef- 
noy’s,  when  we  \vere 

0 

chofen  churchwardens,  0 

1603.  drinkirig 

6 

0 

when  we  were  chofen,  0 

1604.  Payd  when  we  were 
chofen  churchwardens,  to 

5 

0 

drinkcj  - - - 0 

5 

160-5^ 
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1 • s • d(  * 

1605.  - - -040 

1609.  - - - 040 

1613.  Sp^nt  in  bread  and 

beer  at  the  eleflion  of 
churchwardens,  - - o 3 i 

1614.  At  the  choice  of 

churchwardens,  - -026 

1615.  Paid  when  the  former 
churchvv^ardens  made  up 

their  accounts,  - - 0 2 10 

1617.  Laid  out  at  chufing 

churchwardens,  - -044 

1618.  - - - - o 10 

1622.  - - -052 

1(527.  Spent  at  the  making 


1.  s. 


up'five  years  accounts  for 


the  chuicb wardens, 
163c.  At  the  choice 

of 

0 

10 

II 

churchwiirdens, 

1633.  At  the  chufmg 

new 

0 

5 

4 

officers  at-Eafter, 

- 

0 

1 1 

9 

1634. 

— 

0 

13 

0 

1636.  - . - 

- 

0 

16 

4 

1637.  - 

- 

1 

4 

8 

1638. 

•- 

1 

4 

8 

1639.  - 

- 

I 

7 

0 

8 

1640.  - - 

- 

I 

1 1 

1,642. 

- 

0 

18 

10 

1643. 

- 

0 

16 

6 

EXPENCES  AT  VISITATIONS,  AND  PERAMBULATIONS. 


1.  s.  d. 

13 65.  Paid  for  our  dynners 
and  the  fydemen  at  the  vili- 
tation  in  Southwarke,  -044 
■ ■ Item,  to  Mr.  Bullock 
(curate)  for  his  charges,  o i o 
1566.  For  dyner  for  church- 
wardens and  fydemen,  .0  2 0 

1570.  For  charges  and  ex- 
pences  of  Mr.  Mote,  Wm. 

Dorett,  the  curate  and  fyde- 
men at  Ewell,  before  the 
biihop  of  Winchefter,  068 

IJ7J . For  the  charges  pf  us 


1*  s.  d. 

and  the  fydemen,  and  Mr. 
curate,  - - -04  8 

1-572.  Spent  at  the  vifita- 

tion  - - • o 10 

1573.  April  xxvi.  at  the 
dyner  for  the  churchwar- 
dens and  fydemen  at  the 
\ifitation  of  the  bifhop  of 
Winchefler  at  St.  Mary 
Overes,  - - 080 

— May  XX.  paid  more  for 
attendance  at  the  bifliop’s 
vifitation,  - -024 


* To  the  paritorye  for  his  warnynge,  4d. 


1573^ 
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i573^Mayxx.  Forthebrek-  1,  s.  d. 
faRand  dy  ner  ofthe  church- 
wardens and  fydemen  at  vi- 
fitation  at  St.  Mary  Overes, 

Monday  next  after  Michael- 
mas day,  - - 0160 

1374.  Churchwardens  and 
fydcfmen’s'  dinners  at  vi~ 

Station  of  the  archbilliop,  036 
1575.  For  our  dynei*  at  the 

vifitation,  - -054 

Oclober  x.  For  the 

dyner  of  churchwardens 
and  fydemen,  -»  - o 7 10 

1376,  Jan.  For  Mr.  Bullock’s 
dyner,  and  ours,  and  the 
fydemen,  at  delivering  our 
prekntraents,  - - o.  5 o 

-- — May  10.  Our  dyner  at 

vifitation^  - - 086 

Otfiober  I.  Our  dyner 

at  vifitation,  - -076 

1577.  Odtober  3.  . For  our 

dyners,  Mr.  Bullock’s  and 
fydemen,  - -096 

1578.  For  our  dyner  at  the 
vifitation  in  Southwark,  062 

1579.  For  our  dyner  at  the 
chancellor’s  vilitation,  064 

Jan.  22.  For  our  dyner 

at  vifitation,  - -094 

For  our-  dyner  when 

the  citation  was,  - -054 

1580.  For  our  dyner  at  the 

vifitation,  - -034 

15S1.  - - - o 12  o 

1^82.  - - -0136 

For  our  dyner  at  the 

archdeacon’s' vifitation,  o 12  o 

1383.  » - O II  o 

1384,  March 3.  Forourdyner 

at  the  archdeacon’s  vifitation,  046 
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1384,  May  17.  For  our  dyner  1.  s.  d. 
at  the  bifhop  of  Winchef- 
ter’s  vifitation,  - -026 

1387.  Our  dinners,  the  cu- 
rate, churchwardens,  and 
fydefinen,  at  the  deacon’s 
vifitation  at  St.  Saviour’s, 

Sept.  15,  - - 0114 

Bellowed  on  the  archdea- 
con himfelf  a bottle  of 
wine,  - o I 2T 

1399.  For  our  dyner  at  the 
bifhop’s  vifitation.  May  22,  o 10  a 
i6ir.  For  two  dyners  at  two 
general  vifitations  for  mi- 
nifter,  churchwardens,  and 
fydefinen,  « - -196 

1613.  Spent  for  our  dyner 
at  the  vifitation,  where 
there  was  in  company  Mr. 

Taylor,  the  parfon,  Mr. 

Toncke^s  minifter,  the  old 
and  new  churchwardens. 


with  the  fydefinen,  • 

I 

2 

0 

1619.  For  our  dyner  at  the 

vifitation. 

I 

19 

10 

1620.  ~ - - 

1 

19 

9 

1623. 

1 

13 

0 

1624.  - - - 

I 

8 

6 

1629.  At  the  vifitation  din- 
ner, W'hen  divers  witneffes 
were  produced  in  the  fuic 

with  Sr.  vSaviour’s, 

4 

2 

O' 

1633.  For  the  firlt  vifita^ 

tion  dinner, 

4 

18 

6 

For  the  fecondj 

1 

14 

6 

1634.  At  the  vifitation  din- 

ner. 

3 

18 

0 

1636.  - 

3 

5 

1 

16;  7.  At  the  firft  vifita- 

tion  dinner, 

3 

16 

0 

Item,  our  fecond. 

1 

17 

0 

S«9. 

s.  d. 
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1639.  At  the  fir  Pc  vifitation 

1. 

s. 

d. 

dinner, 

4 

16 

6 

164c.  At  the  viritatlon  din- 

ner,  _ - » 

0 

j 

^3 

9 

1642. 

n 

0 

0 

1692  For  the  two  vifita- 

tions  at  Sr,  Mary  Overc’s, 

3 

0 

.0 

1693,  Expended  at  a viilta- 
tioiij  ccurt  for  a dinner 
fvvearing  the  ofEcers,  and 


court  fees,  - - 130 

169.^.  - - -150 

1 699.  Paid  to  Charles  Thory, 
when  the  officers  were 
fworn  at  the  vifitation 
(couir's  fees,  los.  not  in- 
cluded). - - 4 13  o 

iyc)Q,  May  4.  Spent  at  the 
viftation,  - “ 5 2,  9 

1379.  Drinkefcr  the  children,  o ,0  6 

1581.  When  we  went  our 

perambulation,  - 020 

1582.  Victuals  and  drink 

going  a proceffion,  020 

1383.  When  we  went  our  026 
perambulation  at  Vicar’s 

Oke  in  rogation  week,  026 
Item,  for  drinking  the  fame 

day,  - - 006 

1384.  In  going  our  peram- 
bulation to  Vicar’s  Oke, 
churchwardens,  and  other 

honeft  men  of  the  pariflie,  026 
1386.  For  making  lionefl 
men  drinke  when  we  went 
to  Vicar’s  Oke  in  peram- 
bulation, - - 026 
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1 3 88.  For  drinking,  for  cer-  1. 
tain  honeft  men  of  the 

parifti,  when  we  went  our 
perambulation  to  Vicar’s 
Oke,  - - -034 

1589.  Vv'^hen  we  went  our 
perambulation  to  Vicar’s 
Oke,  to  nnike  the  pa- 

riffiioners  cirynke,  - 050 

1391.  - - - 054 

1 392.  When  we  come  from 

Vicar’s  Oke  on  perambu- 
lation, - - 040 

1593.  . - -050 

1394,  May  22.  Going  to 

Vicar’s  Oke,  drinking,  040 
1393  and  1396.  Each  year,  050 

1397.  At  the  King’s  Bead, 
when  we  came  from  the 

Vicar’s  Oke,  - -060 

1398.  - - -060 

1399.  - - -070 

1602,  AtMr.  Vaufes,  when 

we  came  from  cur  deam- 
bulation, - -086 

1605.  - - - o 12  o 

1610.  Bread  and  bear  at  Vi- 
car’s Oke  for  the  procef- 
fion, - - 090 

1612.  For  a kilderkin  of 
beer,  and  other  charges 
fpent  on  the  parifhioners 

at  the  Vicar’s  Oke,  - 066 

1613.  W^hen  went  our  per- 
ambulation, - -022 

1614.  - - - 021 

1615.  - - - 041 


^ A.  1668,  Jan.  28.  It  is  ordered,  that  no  churchwarden,  after  this  day,  fliall  have  power 
to  expend  "above  forty  fliiilings  in  parifli  bufinefs  or  affairs  of  the  church,  except  they  have  li- 
berty given  them  by  a vellry.  But  it  may  be  lawful  for  him  or  them  to  expend  61.  in  going  the 
perambulation  without  fuch  liberty,  as  has  been  cuftomary. 

i6i6t 
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t6i6.  Item,  at  the  peram- 


bulation, 

0 

•13- 

8 

1617.  Bread,  beer,  and 
victuals,  at  tho  perambu- 

lation, 

a 

n 

0 

1618. 

0 

19 

10 

1619.  Laid  out  at  the  pe- 

rainbulation, 

0 

^5 

0 

1620.  - 

I 

5 

6 

1621." 

I 

0 

2 

1622.  - - - 

I 

7 

6 

1623. 

1 

4 

8 

1624. 

I 

8 

6 

162^.  At  the  perambulation,  i 10  2 

Iteiu,  for  carrying  the 

provilion  to  the  Oke,  026 

1627.  - - 1 19  6 

1631.  At  the  perambula- 
tion both  days.  - - 1 16  o 

1632.  At  the  perambulation 

both  days,  - - 1 16  6 

1633.  For  going  the  peram- 
bulation, - - I 19  6 

1634.  When  we  \tent  the 

bounds  of  the  parifli,  0130 

When  we  went  to  Vi- 
car’s Oke,  * - 0120 


ND  L 

AMBETH  PARI 

SI 

T 

X. 

. At  the  perambula- 

rioi: 

i to  Vicar’s  Oke, 

3 

8 

6 

1659. 

Paid  the  charges 

&oi: 

\g  the  perambulauon, 

i 3 

ays. 

4 

5 

3 

1 I 640* 

For  two  days  peram- 

1 bulation, 

2 

9 

4 

j 1603. 

To  Charles  I'hory 

lor 

a dinner  on  Arcenuou 

Da^ 

6 

0 

0 

Pai 

d for  whioping  the 

! bovs. 

0 

2 

0 

' lyco, 

May  9.  Spent  on  the 

! par 

ilhioners  going  the  out- 

; bounds  of  the  parifli,  i 

S 

16 

0 

: 1704* 

Paid  for  loaib.  of 

1 cheefe  fpent  at  Vicar's  Oke, 

0 

8 

6 

1 1707- 

Charges  on  the  parllh 

1 boy 

s,  being  Alceniion  Day, 

0 

10 

0 

' I ‘,08. 

4 

Ihe  fame, 

i 

14 

6 

1 

i Mem.  1 7 5 c, December  18. 

Di 

'.D 

line 

i paid  Mr.  Fortee,  churchwarden, 

the 

re?:- 

! tor’s  part  of  the  perambulation  expences, 
5I.  5s.  od. 


OF  PERAMBULATIONS  AND  BOUNDS. 

As  in  the  copious  tranfcripts  before  me  from  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts, 
there  are  fo  many  notes,  beginning  in  1579,  of  the  expences  of  going  the  bounds 
of  Lambeth  parifli,  and  not  one  of  an  earlier  date;  lam  fomewhat  inclined  to 
believe,  that  the  charges,  whatever  they  might  be,  ^ere  before  defrayed  by  indi- 
viduals. And  the  fir  ft  entry  is  fmall  indeed,  it  being  only  fixpence;  but,  in  1639, 
the  item  is  4I.  5.  3d.  and  three  days  were  fpent  in  the  progrefs.  After  the  Reftora- 
tion  there  was,  1 tufpefl,  an  increafing  charge^  becaufe  it  was  agreed  in  veftry, 
January  28,  1668,  that  the  churchwardens  fliould  be  allowed  no  more  than  61.; 

A a a and 
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and  March  9,  1680,  it  was  onlered,,  that  no  perambulation  be  this  year  upon 
**  the  narrow  broad  wall,  but  only  oa  the  outlide  of  the  parifh ; and  in  cafe  they 
“ will  go  all  the  parts  of  i he  pari  fly,  then  the  churchwarden  to  be  allowed  5I.  in 
“ his  account  ; if  his  perambulation  be  only  the  ouiparts,  then  in  his  accounts  to 

be  allowed-^  4]^  and  no  more.”  From  the  annexed  entries  it  appears,  that  for- 
merly it  was  not  unufual  to  go  fome  parts  of  the  bounds  every  year,  but  during  the 
incumbency  of  Dr..Denne  there  was  only  one  perambulation  ; and,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent euGroachmenis,  a perfon  was  occafionally,  employed  to  examine  which  of  the 
polls  were  milling,  or  wanted  a repair.  If  1 am  not  miftaken,  the  polls  are  num- 
bered, and  it  would  be  an  improvement  were  it  minuted  in  a regiller  where  each 
poll  is  fixed.  The  practice  of  cutting  crolTes  upon  trees  which  are  decaying,  or  on 
the  ground  which  are  foon  filled  up,  ought  for  thefe- reafons  to  be  difeontinued, 
and  polls  placed ; and  as  very  Ihort  pofls  would  anfwer  the  purpofe,  and  might  at 
an  eafy  expence  be  fixed l^y  degrees  in  the  largcfl;  pariflies,  it  were  to  be  wifhed 
that  this  mode  of  afeertaining  boundaries  was  every  where  purfued. 

From  the  number  of  houfes  built  of  late  years  in  Lambeth,  fome  parts  of  the 
boundary-line  are  become  fo  much  interrupted,  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  have 
the  whole  accurately  furveyed,  meafured,  and  mapped.  By  computation  this  parilli 
is  in  circuit  upwards  of  forty-five  miles. 

The  following  articles  in  the  Churchwardens’ Accounts  are  under  the  year  1588  : 

Paid  for  drawing  articles  to  give  to  my  lord’s  grace  about  our  abufe  1.  s.  d. 
at  the  Vicar’s- Oke  when  we  went  about  our  perambulation,  010 

Item,  for  bothire,  when  we  went  to  fetch  out  the  letter  to  fummon 
Hammond  of  Penge  to  appear  before  my  lord  his  grace  for  molefl- 
ing us  in  our  peram.bulacion,  and  for  writing  of  the  fame  letter, 
and  for  one  to  ferve  the  fame  fummon,  - - - 0310 

In  1639,  at  a meeting,  to  fet  forth  the  parilh  bounds  in  writing*,  there  was  a 
charge  of  2s.  6d. 

In  the  inquifition,.  taken- June  28,  1658  -f*,  it  is  fet  forth,  that  neare  thirty  fa- 
milies, being  dlflant  from  Lambeth  church  above  two  miles,  and  two  furlongs 
from  Camberwell  church  the  jurors  conceive  it  would  be  convenient,  if  the  com- 
miflioners  thought  fit,  that  thefe  families  Ihould  be  united  to  Camberwell.  This 
union  was  oppofed  by  the  parilliioners  of  Lambeth;  for,  A.  1658,  Augufl:  5, 
there  was  an  “ order  of  veftry  for  defraying  all  necelTary  expences  about  the  dif- 
**  ference  in  queftioa  about  taking  away  part  of  the  Laid  parifh,  and  laying  the 

♦ A.  1586,  paydfor  writing  a bill  of  the  ackers.of  ground  within  the  parifli,  6d.  Churchwardens* 
Accounts.^  f Hiftory  of  Parilh,  p.  61, 

J A chapel  is  lately  built  not  far  from  the  road  leading  from  Camberwell  to  Dulwich. 

fame 
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fame  to  Camberwell,  which  is  to  be  tryed  at  Kingfton,  A^uguft  the.  9th.  The 
iffue  muh  have  been  in  favour  of  Lambeih.’’ 


Lambeth  being  a parifli  within 'the  bills  of  mortality,  the  Ratute  of  the  9th  of 
Queen  Anne,  for  building  fifty  new  churches,  extended  to  it.  And,  in  confe- 
<]uence  of  an  order  from  the  com miffi oners  appointed  l)y  that  afl  ot  Parliament, 
it. was  refolved  in  veftry,  November  lo,  lyii,  that  the  churchwardens  ftiould  em- 
ploy a furveyor  to  take  a map  or  plan  of  the  parilh,  to  be  laid  before  the  pari(bioners* 
December  13,  there  is  an  item  of  2s.  6d.  for  drawing  a petition  to  the  commifTioners  ; 
and  four  years  after  a notion  certainly  prevailed,  that  a parilh  would  be  formed  out 
of  this  dihriff,  becaufe,  1715,  April  19,  fccurity  was  given  by  adt  of  veftry,  that 
the  money  (hould  be  re-paid  to  perfons  who  had  fined,  in  cafe  they  fiiould  be  called 
on  to  ferve  an  office  in  any  other  parifii  that  fhould  be  taken  out  of  Lambeth. 

There  is  not  any  furvey  known  to  be  extant,  nor,  as  far  as  I can  learn,  is  there 
-any  charge  for  making  it  in  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts.  The  prefumption, 
•therefore,  is,  that  the  afl  of  vefiry  was  not  carried  into  execution ; and  it  is  to  .be 
•regretted  that  it  was  not,  becaufe  a map  of  the  parilh  would  have  been  of  lading 
ufe.  The  petition  prefented  to  the  commiffioners  mud  alfo  have  contained  fome 
curious  information  relative  to  the  date  of  tlie  pariffi  at  that  time;  but  unfortunately 
it  was  not  entered  in  the  vedry*book,  and  it  might  be  labour  in  vain  to  fearch 
for  it  in  the  public  offices. 

In  1631  the  paridiioners  of  Lambeth  were  engaged  in  a fuit  with  the  parilh  of 
St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark.  The  ground  of  the  conted  is  not  noticed,  but  the 
parilhes  being  then  contiguous,  it  might  be  concerning  the  boundaries.  By  ti.c 
charges  in  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts  the  fuitr  feeras  to  have  been  indituted  in 
the  ecclefiadical,  but  removed  into  a temporal  court,  money  being  paid  to  both 
civilians  and  common  lawyers ; e,g. 

June  27.  Paid  for  a pottle  of  wine  at  the  tavern  with  the  doclor  and 

proftor,  oil 

— ■ ■ Paid  to  Mr.  Davis,  the  proffor,  to  follow  the  fuit  againd 

the  parifhioners  of  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark,  200 

■ Paid  to  ferjeant  Hendon  for  his  fee,  i b o 


Then  follows  this  charge  of  the  fuit  againd  Emerfon’s,  which  is  infeited  as  a 
fpecimen  of  an  attorney’s  bill  at  that  time. 


For  a copie  of  the  bill,  18  1.  s.  d. 

fheets,  o 12  o 

Drawing  and  engroffing  the 

anfwer,  20  dicets,  i o o 


For  a copie  of  the  replica-  L s.  d. 

tion,  014 

Drawing  and  ingroffing  inter- 
rogatories, 10  fliects,  o 10  o 


I 12  o 


Aaa  2 


0114 

The 
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Brought  over. 

I 

12 

0 

Brought  over,  0 

1 i 

4 

The  oath  to  the  anfwer,  and 

Two  fubpoenas  for  the  wit- 

going  by  water  to  the 

nelfes,  0 

5 

Temple, 

0 

2 

0 

For  the  a Tornies  fee,  c 

.3 

4 

The  attorney’s  fee, 

0 

3 

4 

For  foil  citing,  0 

10 

0 

Soliciting  this  term, 

0 

10 

Q 

To  the  examiner  for  6ve  wit- 

The  attorney’s  fee, 

0 

3 

4 

nehes,.  0 

1 2 

6 

Soliciting  this  term. 

0 

10 

0 

2 

2 

a 

3 

0 

8 

RECEIVED  FOR  THE  SEPULCHRE  LIGHT. 


1305.  Of  Sir  John  a Ligh, 

Mfi  Rauf  a 

Ligh, 

Walter  Haward 

(Qu.  Howard), 

Sir  William' 

Willoughby,  knyght, 

1515- 

1516.  Of  Sir  John  aLeygbe 
for  iiii  years, 


1: 

s. 

d; 

1.  s. 

d. 

o- 

I 

0. 

1517.  - 

0 13 

4 

1518. 

0 13 

9 

p 

I 

0 

1519.  - 

0 LI 

yoh. 

1521. 

a.  9 

0 ob. 

0 

0 

9 

1-522. 

0 9 

70b. 

1523.  - 

0 19. 

7 ob. 

0 

1 

4 

1554.  Gatheryd  at  Efter, 

0 2 

8. 

0 

0 

13  55- 

0 6 

8 

1556.  Gatherid  in>  the 

0 

4 

0 

church  at  Efter, 

0 6 

8 

1 

0 

0 

1557- 

0 6 

8 

PAYMENT  FOR  THE  SEPULCHRE  LIGHTS,  &c.  AND  FOR  THE 

PASCALL. 


11505.  Tor  making  of  the  L s.  d. 

fepulchre  lyght,  013 

For  making  of  the 

pafcall,  Q 2 I 

For  watching  of  the 

fepulchre  light,  to  ih 
perfons,  0.0  6 

1515.  For  boots  hyre,  for 
carrying  the  pafcall  to 
London  and  home 
ageyne,  006 


— — To  William  Smythe  1.  s.  d. 
for  ii'  .poleys  for  the  . 
pafcall,  030* 

— — For  watching  the  fe- 
pulchre four  nyghts,  and 
for  meyts  and  drynk,  016 

For  the  fepulchre 

lyghts,  o 13  II- 

1517.  To  the  watchers 
of  the  fepulchre,  014. 
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I. 

s. 

d. 

J. 

s. 

d. 

1517.  For  the  makyng  and 

15?  f . For  colys,  o 

0 

6 

the  wafte  of  the  pafcall,  o 

3 

10 

For  the  fepulchre  lyght,  o 

1 1 

4 ob. 

To  the  fckeften  for 

1554.  To  the  men  for 

watching  the  fepulchre,  o 

0 

4 

watching  of  the  le- 

1 518.  For  a quar.  of  colls 

pulchre,  o 

I 

8 

to  make  the,  halowyd 

To  the  fexten  for 

fyer,  0 

0 

7 

bis  dencr  cn  good  Fry- 

For  wachemen  to 

day  and  Eller  Evyne,  o 

0 

6 

the  fepulker,  o 

I 

0 

For  a fack  of  coles 

1519.  For  a qiiar.  of 

again  ft  Eller,.  o 

0 

8‘ 

collys  for  to  make  the 

1556.  To  H men  for 

-halloyed  fyer  with,  o 

0 

5 

watching  the  fepulker 

For  iiii  men  to 

at  Eller,  o 

I 

4^ 

W'atche  the  fepulker,  o 

I 

0 

To  Roffe  Adams  for 

For  brede  and  alle 

hys  dynner  on  good  Fry- 

»to  the  wachemen,  o 

0 

2 

daye  and  Efter  Evyn,  o 

0 

6 

REMARKS.. 

The  receipts  for  the  fepulchre  light  are  very  different,  but  feem  to  have  arifen 
from  general  and  voluntary  contributions. 

The  charge  6f  the'ftones  ufed  for  the  fmall  building,  which  was  to  reprefent  the 
fepulchre  of  our  lord,  together  with  the  expence  of  making  and'  painting  it,  amounted 
in  the  Abington  Book  to  feventeen  Ihillings  and  fixpence ; and  in  the  fame  ac- 
counts are  thefe  entries  relating  to  it.  1 s d 

^•^555*  To  the  fextin  for  watching  the  fepulter  two  nyghtes,  008 
1558.  To  the  fextin  for  meat  and  drink,  and  watching  the  fe* 

pulture,  according  to  cuftom,.  o.  4 6 

— — To  the  bellman,  for  meat,  drink,,  and  cooles,.  watching,  the 

fepulture,  017' 

It  Was  not,  however,  a cuftom  peculiar  to  the  parifli  of  St.  Helen’s,  Abington, 
there  being,  as  above  ftated,  fundry  articles  of  the  like  kind  in  the  LambethL 
Book  : and  Fuller  obferves,  that  in  every  year  of  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts  of 
Waltham  Abbey  there  is  a payment  of  four  pence  for  watching  the  fepulchre. 
He  adds,  that,  w^re  he  not  loath  to  charge  that  age  with  more  fuperftition  than 
it  was  clearly  guilty  of,  he  could  fufpedl  fome  ceremony  on  Eafter  Eve  in  imita- 
tion of  the  foldier’s  watching  Chrift.  ^ That  there  was  a pageant  allufive  to-the  Re- 
furreftion  oa  Eafter  Day,  appears  from  Dufrefnc’s  Gloffary,  under  the  title  Sepul- 

chw 
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■chri  Ojfficium ; and  a fimilar  iifage  is  noticed  in  Lambarde's  Topographical  Dic- 
tionary, as  cited  in  Mr.  Warton’s  Hiflory  of  Englidi  Poetry  (vol.  I.  p.  240). 
“ In  the  days  of  ceremonial  religion,  they  ufed,  at  Witney  (in  Oxfordfhire)  to  ht 
fourthe  yearly,  in  a maner  of  fhow  or  interlude,  the  refurref^tion  of  our  Lord,  &c. 
For  which  pur,pofe,  and  the  more  lyvely  heareby  to  exhibite  to  the  eye  the  holy 
action  of  the  Reforreclion,  the  prieftes,  garnilhed  out  certain  puppettes,  repre- 
fenting  the  perfon  of  Chrihe,  the  watchmen,  Marie,  and  others.  Amongeft 
the  which,  one  bare  the  parte  of  a waking  watchman,  who  efpiinge  Ch rifle  to 
arife^  made  a continual  noyce,  like  to  the  lound  that  is  caufed  by  the  metyng  of 
two  ftyckes,  and  was  therefore  commonly  called  Jack  Snackner  of  Wytney.’’ 

All  the  tapers  and  lamps  in  the  church  were  to  be  extinguifl^.ed  on  Eafter  Eve  at 
the  fixth,  and  re-lighted  at  the  ninth  hour  with  the  hallowed  fire.  Du-Frefne's 
GlolT.  Tit.  Ignis  Novus.  In  the  Rubric  of  the  Roman  Mifial,  decreed  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  it  is  direded,  that  the  new  fire  ftiould  be  procured  from  a flint 
without  the  church  ; and'  the  ceremony  of  hallowing  the  burning  coals  was  to 
be  performed,  if  poflible,  before  the  church  porch,  or  at  the  very  entrance  into  the 
church-  The  form  of  lighting  the  tapers  is  alfo  fpecified. 


RECEIPTS  FOR  THE  PASCHALL  LIGHT,  AND  FOR  THE  PASCHALL 
OR  COMMUNION  PENCE,  AND  OF  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THAT 
MONEY. 


1. 

3. 

d. 

L 

s* 

d. 

A.  D.  1505.  Received 

1566.  Pafcall  money  at 

of  the  pafchall  money. 

I 

4 

8 

Eftere, 

I 

6 

0 

1515- 

I 

10 

3 

1567.  Pafcall  money  dewe 

1516. 

1 

14 

0 ob. 

at  Efter  laft  paft. 

I 

7 

0 

15*7- 

1 

12 

1 

1368.  Pafcall  money  at 

1^19,  of  Mr.  Par- 

Efter, 

I 

7 

10 

fon,  for  the  palkall  lyte, 

1 

4 

6 

1 569.  For  pafcall  pence, 

i 

7 

4 

Xj20.  — 

1370.  For  pafcall  pence, 

1 

6 

0 

for  the  pafcall  money. 

I 

9 

I 

1371.  For  communion 

1521. of  the  paL 

pence, 

I 

6 

8 

call  lyghte  at  Efter, 

I 

4 

8 

1572.  For  communion 

1522.  Item,  at  Efter, 

I 

3 

8 ob. 

pences, 

I 

11 

10 

I ^23.  of  the  pafcall 

1 573.  For  bred  and  wyne 

money, 

I 

I 

8 

of  theym  ythavc  received 

1555*  " 

1 

6 

0 

yc  communion  this  yere, 

1 

9 

7 

1556.  Pafcall  money, 

1 

5 

10 

1574.  For  communion 

*565.  At  Efter  for  pafcall 

pence, 

1 

10 

10 

money, 

I 

5 

3 

1575.  For  the  fame, 

I 

8 

II 

1576. 


3 
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I.  s.  d. 


1576* 

JS77- 

1578- 

1579- 

I <80. 

1581. 

1582. 

2583* 

1584. 


1609, 

1610. 

I61  I. 

1612. 

1613. 

1614. 
i.615. 


190 

I 8 6 

I 9 

1 II 
I 6 


1 17 
3 13 

3 16 

2 18 


2 

6 

3 ob. 

7 

2 ob 
5 


’585- 

- 

- 

3 

^9 

6 

nions> 

4 

4 10 

1586. 

- 

- 

3 

19 

6 

1625.  In  communion 

»587- 

- 

- 

3 

19 

6 

pence, 

4 

18 

4 

15S8. 

- 

- 

3 

1 1 

4 

1626,  7,  and  8, 

6 

18 

3 

1589. 

- 

3 

7 

II 

1629, 

4 

16 

11 

1590. 

- 

3 

l6 

6 

1630.  In  communion  pence 

159^- 

- 

- 

3 

7 

7 

for  tokens,  and  colledled 

1592. 

- 

3 

7 

1 1 

at  the  communion  table 

1593. 

- 

m- 

3 

5 

10 

for  wine, 

6 

17 

9 

1594- 

- 

3 

3 

S 

1631.  In  communion 

1395 

- 

2 

18 

7 

pence, 

4 

1 1 

11 

1596. 

2 

12 

9 

1 63  2.  - • 

4 

10 

4 

1597- 

- 

3 

6 

I 

1633.  In  communion 

1598. 

- 

m 

3 

9 

II. 

pence.  Qiu  At  Eafter, 

5* 

3 

2 

1599* 

m 

3 

10 

7 

At  other  feveral 

i6oo* 

m 

m 

3 

7 

9 

times,,  for  bread 

1601. 

m 

3 

4 

9 

and  wine,. 

2 

x: 

3 

1602. 

- 

3 

2 

6 

1634*.  In  communion  pence 

1603. 

- 

3 

7 

I 

and  colledlions. 

8 

3 

5 

1604. 

m 

3 

0 

5 

1635.  In  communion  pence 

1605. 

9 

1 

12 

0 

at  Efter, 

3 

I 

more,. 

I 

0. 

0 

1636.  At  the  Eller  com- 

1606. 

m 

3 

4 

0 

munions. 

5 

6 

4 

1607. 

m 

4 

0 

0 

1637..  Eller,^ 

5 

14 

0 

1608. 

- 

- 

3 

2 

8 

1638. 

5 

5 

10 

I IX 

5 4 


4 13 

5 3 


5 

8 

6 
8 

3 

4 
9 


1616. 

1617. 

i6i  8. 
1619. 
162Q.. 

1621. 

1622. 

1623. 

1624. 


At  feveral  commu- 


s.  d. 

13  7 

9 2. 

I lO 

19  3 


17 

2 

4 

6 


1639. 

1640. 
1641 


Richard  Hinde, 
churchwarden,  dying  oF 
the  plague,  his  accounts 
could  not  be  found.^ 


s. 


d 
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1642.  For  communion  1.  s.  d. 
pence,  with  colledions 

for  the  poor, , 2 61. 

I2S.  2-^d. 

1643.  With  colle(ftions 


for  the  poor. 

2 

16 

4 

1644.  The  fame, 

10 

10 

10 

1643.  The  fame. 

4 

8 

4 

1694.  Gf  Mr.  Lamkin, 

for  Eafter  dues. 

5 

0 

0 

*695-  — 

- for 

Eafter  dues, 

5 

0 

0 

1698. 

- for 

Eafter  dues. 

5 

0 

0 

1698.  

- for 

Eafter  dues, 

5 

0 

0 

PAYMENTS  FOR  BREAD  AND 

1582.  For  bread  from  the  1.  s.  d. 
Annunciation  to  June  3,  o i i 

wine  for  the 

fame  time,  198 

bread  and 

wine,  066 

1583.  wine  the  9th 

of  May,  I 1 5 o 

bread,  013 

— 5 pottles  of 
wine,  and  for 
bread,  072 

1 584.  xi  gallons 

and  a quart  of 

wine.  May  9,  i 15  o 

bread,  012 

— — 3 gallons 

of  wine,  and 
for  bread,  to 
February  22,  086 

1J85.  — 13  gallons, 

I quarts,  and  a 
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1699.  for  1, 

parifh  dues,  7I.  85.  cd. 
for  Eailer  dues,  300 

lyco.  parilh 

dues,  13I.  3s,  cd.  for 
Eafter  dues,  500 

1 702.  parilh 

dues,  73I.  193.  cd.  Fal- 
ter dues,  300 

1703.  Of  Mr.  Lamkin  at 
4 fevcral  payments,  for 
church  duties,  53I.  is.  6d. 

— ior  Eailer 

dues,  500 

1708,  9,  and  1 1,  for  Eaf- 
ter dues,  each  year,  300 


WINE  FOR  THE  COMMUNION. 


pint  of  wine  for  l._ 

s. 

d. 

the  whole  year. 

1 

17 

0 

— ^ — bread  for 

the  whole  year,  0 

2 

0 

1 386c 

* v.’ine  and 

bread  from Mid- 

lenf  Sonday  to 

TrinitieSonday, 

I 

a 

CO 

bread  and 

wine  for  the 

yeare. 

2 

*3 

CO 

CO 

for 

the  yeare. 

2 

16 

6 

1591. 

— wine  from 

Midlent  Sun- 

day to  3d  of 

May, 

I 

2 

6 

1591* 

— bread  the 

whole  yeare, 

0 

2 

2 

1592. 

wine  from 

Midlent  Sunday 

to  Low  Sunday,  138 


i593« 
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1593- 

For  bread  and 
wine  the  whole 

1. 

s. 

d. 

yeare, 

2 

II 

6 

I59+- 

»i95* 

the  fame, 

wine  for  the 

2 

0 

0 

whole  yeare, 
bread  for  the 

2 

13 

7 

1596. 

whole  yeare, 
wine  for  the 

0 

3 

0 

whole  yeare. 

2 

13 

8 

1597- 

bread,  0 

wine  for  the 

3 

0 

whole  yeare. 

I 

18 

0 

bread, 

0 

2 

8 

tjT. 

VO 

CO 

bread, 

0 

3 

7 

1599- 

— — wine, 

wyne  for  the 

2 

12 

6 

hole  yere, 

1 

18 

0 

1605. 

breade, 

Wyne  for 

the  communi- 

0 

2 

8 

cants, 

— — breade  for 

2 

13 

0 

the  fame. 

0 

I 

6 

1606, 

i6o8. 

wine, 

— a quart  of 

3 

4 

0 

wine, 

— 3 quarts  on 

0 

I 

0 

Chriftmas  day, 
— — a pinte  of 

0 

3 

0 

wine, 

— I quart  of 
wine,  Paffion 

0 

0 

6 

Sunday, 

0 

I 

0 

— 4 quarts  on 

Palm  Sunday,  040 

— 3 quarts  on 
MaundayThurf- 

day,  030 

I quart  on 

Good  Friday,  o i o 

— i pinte  on 

Eafler  Eve,  006 

1 2 quarts  on 

EafterMondave,  o 12  o 
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1608. 

bread, 

0 4 

0 

1612. 

wyne  this 

yeare. 

3 I 

0 

bread, 

0 4 

4 

1615. 

bread  and 

wine, 

6 4 

8 

1 616. 

— — bread  and 

wine. 

4 9 

11 

1624. 

bread  and 

wine  for  the  year. 

5 19 

4 

1626. 

bread  and 

wine  this  year. 

2 3 

9 

1627. 

wine. 

8 17 

0 

1629. 

mufcadell  the 

whole  yeare. 

4 4 

7 

■ Item,  An- 

drew Peft,  for 

the  like, 

2 2 

2 

1630. 

For  wine  this 

yeare. 

6 18 

5 

1631. 

wine, 

7 0 

0 

1632. 

— — wine. 

6 18 

9 

1 634. 

bread  and 

wine, 

8 II 

5 

1635- 

bread  and 

wine, 

3 8 

t 

1635. 

bread  and 

wine 

at  Eadcr  commu- 

nions. 

6 8 

11 

1639. 

bread  and 

wine  J 

at  Eafler, 

7 6 

7 

1640. 

^ — bread  and 

wine 

at  Eafler  commu- 

nions. 

6 3 

9 

1642. 

— « — bread  and 

wine. 

9 iS 

0 

1692. 

Mr.  Ben- 

bridge,  for  communion 

wine. 

8 12 

6 

1699, 

— — communion 

wine. 

13  2 

6 

1 700. 

Mr.  Short, 

for  facrament  wine,  X2  5 

0 

1706.  — — Mr.  Short, 
for  facraraent  wine,  26  15  6 
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REMARKS; 

In  fome  of  the  moiT  antient  entrie:^,  the  receipt  is  ftated  to  be  for  rhe*  pafchall 
light,  in  o bfrs  it  is  ityled  the  pafchail  nTiOney  at  £Rer  which  is  alfo  the  form  in 
1533,  and  in  the  years  of  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  fo  continued  to 
1309-,  when- it  is  called  pafchall  pence.  Soon  after  communion  pence  is  the  ex- 
preffion  adopted,  and  in  1573  it  is  minuted  as  received  for  bread  and  wine,  of 
them-  that  had  received  the  Communion  that  year.  It  feems,  therefore,  not  unlikely, 
that  in  the  times  of  Popery,  a part  of  the  coile£lion  was  appropriated  to  the  paf- 
chall light,  and  a part  for  providing  facraraental  wafers.  At  St.  Helen’s,  Abing- 
ton,  there  were  two  dihinff  colledfions,  one  for  the  pafchall  light,  the  other  for 
the  holy  loaf.  The  pafchall  pence  was  a contribution,  or  payment,  expected  from 
every  one  to  whom  the  facrament  was  adminiftcred  at  Eafler : and  Walter  Hickman 
is  recorded  as  a benefaflor,  in  having  by  his  wdll,  dated  Oflober  29,  1540,  be- 
queathed a legacy  of  lol.  to  the  church  of  Woodford,  in  Elfex,  to  redeem  the 
payment  of  pafchall  money,  fo  that  every  body  in  the  pari(h,  being  free  from  the 
payment  of  the  fame  w^hen  they  came  to  God’s  horde,  fay  a pater  nolter,  and  an 
ave  for  his  foul  and  all  Chriflian  fouls 'f'. 

By  the  flatute  of  2 Edward  VI.  the  paftours  and  curates  were,  at  their  codes  and 
charges,  to  find  bread  and  wine  for  the  holy  communion ; but  in  recompence  of 
fuch  charges,  the  parilhioners  were  to  offer,  at  the  time  of  the  offertory,  the  jufl 
valour  and  price  of  the  holy  loff.  But  by  the  ftatute  of  the  5 th  of  the  fame  king, 
curates  and  the  churchwardens  were  to  provide  the  elements  at  the  charges  of  the 
parifh,  and  the  pariQiioners  were  to  be  difeharged  of  fuch  fums  of  money,  or  other 
dueties,  which  hitherto  they  had  payde  for  the  fame  by  order  of  theyr  houfes  everye 
Sundaye.  After  the  efiablifhment  of  the  Reformation,  the  ufage  at  Lambeth,  un- 
doubtedly, was  to  colledt  voluntary  contributions  'from  every  communicant,  nor, 
for  a long  time,  was  there  any  church  rate,  of  which  the  churchwardens  could 
avail  themfelves  in  defraying  this  expence. 

It  was  my  Wifh  to  have  formed  fome  judgment  of  the  number  of  communicants 
from  the  fum  contributed  for  providing  bread  and  wine  for  the  facrament,  but  I 
have  not  fucceeded.  That  fince  the  Relloration  the  number  has  much  decreafed 
in  all  places,  cannot  be  unknown  to  any  one  who  has  given  himfelf  the  trouble  ta 
purfue  an  enquiry.  How  many  communicants  there  are  in  a parilh  is  a regular 

* A.  1558,  at  Efter  for  the  palkall  iyghte,  34s. 

for  the  holy  loff,  34s. 

^5S9>  for  the  palkall  lyghte,  33s. 

for  the  holy  loff,  34s.  Archzeol.  voL  I.  p.  13.. 

•|>  Coilins,  Peerage,  Earls,,  voi.  JI.  p,  427,. 
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t^rticle  of  enquiry  previous  to  an  e'pifcopal  vlfitation.;  and  on  perufing  a return 
made  in  the  diocefe  of  RocheHer  at  the  beginning  of  the  laii:  century,  and  compa- 
ring it  with  the  now  (late  of  feveral  parifiies,  the  diminution  is  found  to  be  very 
confiderable,  even  where  there  is  a large  increafe  of  inhabitants.  In  fome  parilhes 
there  are  not  half  fo  many  as  there  were  in  1608  ; in  others  not  a third  part;  and  in 
a few,  if  I am  not  milinformed,  there  is  a reduflion  of  nine  in  ten.  This  change, 
this  notorious  neglect,  is  as  adonifhing  as  it  is  diftreffing  to  every  ferious  perfon. 
All  members  of  the  Eftabliflied  church  are  inftrudted  in  their  Catechifm,  on  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  that  baptifm  and  the  Lord^s  fupper  are  the  two  Chriftian 
facraments  necelTary  to  falvation.  Bat,  notwithhanding  the  anxiety  of  all  parents 
not  to  fuffer  their  children  to  die  unbaptized;  how  many  of  thofe  parents  are  there 
who  depart  out  of  life,  without  having  once  obeyed  the  pofitive  command  of  their 
Lord  and  Saviour  to  commemorate  his  death  for  their  redemption  in  the  facred  rite 
indituted  by  himfelf! 

So  great  a dirproportlon  of  communicants  between  former  and  prefent'days  led 
me  at  firft  to  fufpefl,  that  the  return  abovementioned  might  be  of  perfons  in 
each  parifh  wdio  were  of  a due  age  to  receive  the  facrament,  and  not  of  thofe  who 
were  really  participants.  But,  on  a more  attentive  examination,  I am  now  inclined 
to  the  contrary  opinion  ; and  for  this,  among  other  reafons,  that  a v;ilful  negle£l 
fubje(fted  perpetual  recufants  either  to  ecclefiaftical  cenfures,  or  a pecuniary  pe- 
nalty. And  Dr.  Featky,  in  a fermon  preached  in  Lambeth  church,  notices  this 
motive  *. 

The  rule  was,  (and  the  law  enabling  it  is  not  repealed,  though  it  is  become 
obfolete,)  that  every  perfon  fliould  receive  the  facrament  three  times  in  the  year; 
and  that  Eailer  (hould  be  one  of  them.  And  it  was  partly  on  this  account  that 
the  facrament  waS  fo  frequently  adminiflered  about  Eafler.  The  extra£ls  (hew,  that 
at  Lambeth  there  were  communions  on  Paflion  and  Palm  Sundays*,  on  Maunday, 
Thurfday,  and  on  the  four  following  days ; and  in  Wilmington,  which  is  a fmall 
parifh,  1 find,  that  in  1655,  there  were  four  communions  at  EaderT*.  From  the 
fame  quantity  of  wine's  being  allowed  at  Lambeth  for  Chridmafs  day,  and  for 


* Clavis  Myftica,  p.  857.  Chrift’s  lading  monument,  a fermon  preached  on  Maunday 
Thurfday.  Text,  1 Cor,  xii.  26.  “ Wee  never  read  of  any  (faith  Calvin)  that  were  blamed 

“ for  dravving  too  much  water  out  of  the  wells  ot  falvation  ; neither  do  wee  find  ever  any  taxed 
“ for  too  often,  but  for  too  feldom  communicating  ; which  is  utterly  a fault  among  many  at 
“ this  day,  who  are  bid  ({hall  I fay)  thrice,  nay  twelve  times,  every  moneth  once,  before  they 
come  to  the  Lord’s  table  ; and  then  they  come  (it  is  to  be  feared)  more  out  of  feare  of  the 
law,  than  love  of  the  Gofpel.’* 

Entries  in  Churchwardens’  Accounts  at  Wilmington  : s d. 

Bread  and  wine  at  Michadmas,  i 1 

Ditto  at  Chriftmafs,  i i 

Ditto  at  Eafter,  four  feveral  communions,  6 10 

Ditto  at  Whitfunday,  1 x 

Maunday 
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3?^ 

Maunday  Thurfday,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  there  were  nearly  the  fame  number 
of  communicants  on  thofe  days.  The  caufe  of  this  efpecial  regard  to  Maunday 
Thurfday  may  be  coliedled  from  a paflage  in  the  fermon  of  Dr.  Featley  already 
cited.  “ Now  (remarked  the  preacher)  above  all  days  of  this  holieft  week,  this 
‘‘  hath  one  priviledge,  that  in  it  Chrift  made  his  laft  will  and  teflament,  and  infti- 
tuted  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharift,  and  adminiftered  in  his  own  perfon,  deli- 
vering  both  the  confecrated  bread  and  cup  of  bleffing  to  his  apoftles  with  his 
owne  hands ; which  myfterious  a6lions  of  his  were  prehdents  in  all  fucceeding 
ages,  and  rules  for  the  adminiftration  of  the  Saaament  to  the  world’s  end,”  P.  857* 


MISCELLANEOUS  EXTRACTS. 


3505. 


Received  at  the  burial  of  Webfter’s  moder  for  waft  of  wex, 

at  the  yerefmynde  of  Piers  Palmer  for  waft  of  wex, 

at  the  burial  of  a waterman’s  child  for  waft  of  wex, 

at  the  burial  of  Edmund  Aleven  for  waft  of  torches, 

wex,  and  for  his  knylle, 

— — — at  Edmund  Aleven’s  monthys  mynde  for  waft  of  wex, 

-  ■ for  the  knylle  of  Water  Haward,  and  for  his  herfc  lyght, 

at  the  buriall  of  Robert  Warde  of  Knygth’s  hille,  for 

waft  of  wex, 

— — Of  Mr.  Rauf,  a ligh  at  the  chriftening  of  his  child  for 
waft  of  torches, 

at  the  twelfthmonythy’s  mynde  of  Mawde  Underhille 
for  waft  of  wex, 

— — at  the  buriall  of  a fervant  of  my  lord  of  Canterbury, 
— — at  the  buriall  of  Knyghts  Maide  or  Knyghts  Hille  for 
waft  of  wex 

of  Morgan  Wife  for  the  lamp  light, 

—  of  my  lady  Lylee  Chapleyn  for  waft  of  torches,  ilb. 

at  the  chriftening  of  the  fteward’s  child, 

Payd  for  pathying  of  the  grave  whereat  Hartyes  wife  lyeth 
buried. 


1. 

s. 

a. 

0 

0 

4 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

z 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

z 

0 

7 

I 

0 

0 

z 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

* Wax  is  mentioned  in  all  burial  fees,  and  is  generally  charged  at  ad,  for  children,  and  at 
4d.  for  others,  and  at  i2d*for  a year’s  mind  in  this  account* 
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, Payd  to  the  wex  chandeler  for  makynge  of  the  roode  light,  o 2 

— — for  makyng  iiii.  herfe  tapers  and  xvi.  finall  tapers,  o 2 

for  vi.  newe  torches,  118 

for  makyng  of  a newe  herfe  light,  o i 

to  William  Sexton  in  a full  contentation  o-f  his  wages 

and  wafliing  for  thio  yere,  o 3 

— — to  William  Sexton  for  his  wages  for  Midfomer  quarter,  o 

to  the  layd  William  for  wafhyng  of  the  church  fluff  for 

the  faid  quarter, 

to  the  fexton  for  his  wages, 

to  William  Sexton  in  a full  contentation,  See, 

Received  for  the  beryail  of  my  laJy  of  Norfolk’s  gentylwoman, 

= of  my  lord  Fitzwaryn  fervant. 

At  the  hying  of  our  fen  fores. 

Imprimis  mayOrofs  Bukiey,  - 

Item,  a gv'dvll  fold  for,  ~ - 

a chroe  u)  !yU  ' r,  and  a pyece  of  fylver,  fold  for 

— ' — ol  *!er  a-  mycn  1 ckr  fylver  as  was  fold  for 

of  yy  vv  '-ii.ii  .argali, 

O'  fvlr.  Ifirys,  • 

— ofUrofrev  Do  ne,  - - • 

of  Henry  S)  gons,  , _ « 

— - — of  W illiam  Sexron, 

for  a broken  chalys,  - - • 

of  Kedfo'ih,  - - - 

of  John  Mvils,  ofleler,  - 

Receyved  at  the  making  of  our  fewtts  of  veflraents. 

Imprimis,  of  Sir  John  a Leyghe  of  Stokwxll, 

— of  Mr.  Parfone,  - 

of  my  lord  Broyke,  - - - 

of  jehn  Cromwell,  « ^ - 

of  Vvyvlliam  Ellyotts, 

of  inafler  Kyrtley,  - - - 

— of  Wylliam  Smythe,  . - - 

of  Henry  Sygons,  , - - 

— of  Wylliam  Bever,  - 

of  mayflrefs  Bukiey,  - 

Payments,  for  a bdlrope,  - - - 

for  a cord  to  the  (liewyng  off  the  crueyfix, 

for  a cenfure  of  fylver, 

- — — for  the  makyng  of  the  fewtte  of  iteftmeots, 
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ADDENDA  TO  THE  HISTORIES  OF 


iji4* 

1515- 

iji6. 


1517. 

1518. 

*519. 


Payments  for  a yerd  of  velvett,  - - - 

— for  gyrdyles,  . - - - 

—  for  halowying  off  the  fayd  veffments, 

Received  for  the  beriall  of  John  Cromweirs  woman, 

• — of  mayfter  Henry  Katclyve,  - 

of  mayffer  comptroller  of  my  lord  of 

Canterberys  houfe, 

ii.  halve  pound  tapers  that  brente  over  mayffer 

Comptroller, 

i — the  monthes  mynde  of  Mr.  Comptroller, 

Received,  that  was  found  in  the  churche, 

for  the  beryall  of  my  ladye’s  mynftrell, 

— for  the  beryall  of  the  deane  of  Chichefter, 

Payd  to  the  wex  chaundelar  for  makyng  the  foode  lyght  agaiuff: 
Efter, 

— for  iiii.  torches  wayinge  fourfcore  pounds  and  on 

for  ix.  ellys  of  cloth  tor  the  parfons  furplyce,  pryce  the 

elne  viii  d. 

— — towards  makynge  of  the  fame  furplyce, 

— — for  the  makyng  of  two  furplyces, 

for  a furplyce,  - 

for  xvii.  elnes  of  Buckram  price  elne,  vd. 

forjyynge  of  Buckram  for  ye  leiternc  clothes, 

— — for  the  lynynge  of  letterne  clothes, 

Received  for  the  beryall  of  my  lady  Norfolk’s  mynftred, 

Payd  for  makyng  of  the  trendell  with  ix  lb.  iiii  quarters,  wex 

— to  James  Calate  for  payntyng  of  Judas 
for  pavyng  of  the  fydmen  from  cyttinge, 

Payd  for  iiii.  onlfys  of  gavefyng  rebonds  at  ix  d:  the  ounce, 

for  yowle  fylke  to  ftcche  golde  downe  on  the  copys, 

for  ibwyg  threde  of  dyvers  colours,  red,  green,  and  blue, 

a quart, 

fora  piece  of  bluebokeram  to  ly  ne  the  beft  cope  with  and  oder, 

to  Thomas  Rede  Broderar  for  mendyng  of  divers  copys  and 

— to  the  fame  Thomas  for  makyng  of  v.  ftaclys  and  v.  walans 
of  a old  veftement. 

Received  of  Dave  Coper,  fcribe,  of  the  audens  that  was  gathered 
of  the  do(ffors,  of  the  Audyans  for  theyr  beyng  abfent  at  the 
corte  tyme. 
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A.  1554-1557,  paid  for  a {laffe  for  Judas  CrolTe,  4d, 
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2 4 
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Payd  for  iii.  yerds  of  herecloth  for  to  cover  the  hcye  auter, 

for  viii.  yerds  of  wyght  tapys  for  gyrdells  to  veftments, 

for  a piece  of  Imalle  corde  for  the  rode  clothe  to  draw  the 
corteyne  before  the  heye  aulter. 

Received  for  a lode  of  polys  fold  to  William  Tayler,  • 

for  mailer  Parys  Pytte,  - - 

Knyjle, 

Herfe, 

Payd  for  a Ihouider  of  motton,  and  ale,  to  hym  that  gave  the 

polys,  (fee  i iiltory  of  Pariih,  p.  38.),  o o la 

Received  of  the  duchefs  of  No-rfolk,  for  the  bequeO;  of  mailer 

Parys,  (only  part  Hid.  p.  38.),  26  13  4 

of  Arnold  for  and  liii.  pieces  of  old  tyall,  is.  8d. 

for  iiiP.  of  old  tyall,  is.  4d. 

Harye  Knyghtt  for  lode  of  tymber  carriage,  is.  8d. 

of  maydrefs  Kirkby  of  hyr  own  gyft  towards  the 


herfe  cloth, 

—  of  the  executors  of  Thomas  Kyrkeby  of  his  bequefl 

towards  an  herfe  cloth,  (Hidory  of  Parilh,  p.  39.), 

Payd  in  Suthwerke  at  the  receivyng  of  the  emperor  for  Stowegh 
of  the  crofs,  the  coops,  and  the  cenfures,  &c. 

— for  ii.  yerds  of  clothe  of  gold,  and  a quarter,  at  xxxvs.  vid. 
the  ycrd, 

iii.  yerds  of  purlpyll  velvett  for  or  herfe  clothe,  at 

xii  s.  the  yerd, 

viii.  yards  of  buckram  at  vi  d.  the  yerde, 

ounces  of  fylke  frynge  at  xiiii.  the  ownfe. 


towards  makyng  of  the  herfe  clothe. 


o o 
o o 
o 4 


16  o 
4 o 


Received  of  my  lady  Wylliams  for  the  herde  at  the  buryall, 
and  the  monthes  mynd  of  her  hufband,  and  for  walte  of 
torches,  o 

for  wade  of  torches,  and  the  buryall  of  Sir  John 

Leghe’s  fervant  from  Stockwell,  o 

for  the  buriall  of  maydrefs  Bukley,  (Hidory  of  Parilh, 

P-  39-).  . , J 

for  the  burial  of  John  Cromwell,  (Hidory  of  the 

Paridi,  p.  39.),  o 

Payd  for  a erode  clothe  and  a dade  for  the  erode,  • o 


3 4 

I 4 

o o 

8 G 

a 6 


a girdyll  for  the  pred, 

— makyng  a furplis  for  the  pred. 
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ADDENDA  TO  THE  HISTORIES  OF 


1 554  to 

1557.  Payd  for  a fhryne  to  put  in  the  facrament, 

1 566.  Payd  for  vii.  ells  of  Holland  for  a furplefle,  at  xvHd.  the  ell, 
— — — making  a furplefle,  - 

iiii.  lode  of  lyme  for  the  reparation  of  the  almefhoufes, 

M.  D.  of  bricke,  for  ii.  newe  chymnes  in  the  fame, 

at  ixs» 

1567.  Payd  to  Matthew  Allen  for  to  diftribute  for  the  prefervation  of 

grayne,  according  to  a flatute  thereof  made, 

1^68.  Received  for  c. c. c.  of  elme  hordes,  at  vis.  c. 

Payd  for  vermyne,  - - - 

Payd  for  fcouring  the  church  harnefs,  and  for  carriage  to  and 
fro,  and  a man  hired  to  wear  it  before  the  juftices, 

1369.  Received  for  the  burial  of  William  Reynfcrofte  for  the  iiid.  bell 
vid.  for  the  black  cloth  ivd. 

of  Jone  Wilcocks  for  the  grave,  vis.  viiid. 

for  the  knell  iid,  and  the  beft  cloth  xiid. 

1570.  Payd  for  coales  for  the  feflbrs  of  the  vermyne  in  the  veftrye, 
for  entering  an  olde  preccdente  into  the  liger, 

to  John  Fletcher  for  vermyne, 

1571.  Received  for  a piece  of  black  clothe,  which  was  Mr.  St.  John’s 

herfe  clothe 

Payd  for  a piece  of  tymber  for  the  flile  in  the  church  yarde, 

ii  lodes  of  " lyme  towards  the  reparations  of  Adam’s 

houfe, 

1 572.  Payd  for  c.  c.  c.  of  tyles  for  mending  the  almes  houfes, 

to  Welt,  the  tyler,  and  his  laborer,  for  vii  dayes  work 

about  the  fame, 

1573.  Payd  for  half  a hundred  of  pavyng  tyles,  for  Mr.  Knyghte’s, 

and  Mr.  Browne’s  graves, 

• xxxiii  yards  of  matt  at  iid.  the  yerd,  for  the  peopel 

to  kneel  on  at  the  communion  table,  and  for  one  haflbck  for 
Mr.  Bullock, 

— — to  the  cunftable  of  the  hundryth  for  the  relief  of  the 
pryfoners,  for  one  half  yere,  to  Ladye  Daye, 

1374.  Payd  to  the  cunftable  of  the  hundred  for  relief  of  prifoners  one 
yere, 

1376.  for  fcoringe  of  the  armor,  and  for  a new  fcabbard  for  the 

fword, 

— — to  one  yere’s  wages  to  the  dark, 

— to  the  fexton  one  yere’s  wages. 
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1. 

1576.  Payd  to  the  fexton  for  waihinge  the  cburche  clothes,  .0 

1577.  Payd  for  vii.  ells  of  clothe  for  a hrp’is,  - - o 

■ making  of  the  hrpiis,  - - - o 

1383.  * a Jhecti  and  for  bearers  to  ca.rrie  a poor  IriHiwonian  to 

churche  which  dyed  in  Faukc's  Hall,  is.  Sd.  for  the  grave 
making  and  for  th(2  clerk,  6d.  o 

1384.  makingeof  a plate  locke  key  for  the  door  called  Sir  John 

a Leighe  his  chappell^  o 

1589.  — the  mafon  for  a done  to  the  fouih  cluippell  dore,  o 

i ;92.  — for  filk  and  velvet  for  mending  divcrfe  Letts  in  the  com- 
munion cloth,  o 

1596.  Received  for  one  iron  bound  ched,  - - - o 

1600, Mrs.  Evers  lying  in  xxs.  for  JofTelyn  lying  in  in 

Lambeth  Mardi,  xs.  i 

1602.  one  that  was  brought  to  bed  in  Lambeth  Marfli,  i 

1603.  a woman  brought  to  bed  at  Knight’s  Hill,  i 


Mem.  That  James  Cullen,  for  love  and  good*  will  that  he  bared  unto 
the  paridiioners  of  Lambeth,  gave  and  delyvered  one  pike  into  the 
churche  for  the  life  of  the  pariih,  Roger  Younge,  Roger  Windoe, 
and  John  Fifnweke,  being  churchwardens  in  1588. 

1607.  Paid  to  the  glazier  for  a pannell  of  glalTe,  for  the  windowr  where 

the  piL;ure  of  the  pedler  dands.  See  Hidory  of  Parifh,  p.30.  o 

1610.  Received  for  the  charges  of  the  vedrie  commidion,  as  may  ap- 
pear by  the  vedrie  book,  3 

Paid  for  bote  hire^  going  about  the  condrmation  of  the  vedrie. 
May  28,  o 

1613.  Received,  December  19,  colleded  in  the  church  for  the  poor 

by  the  judices  warrant,  o 

for  a woman  being  brought  to  bed,  - - o 

1614.  ^ for  a woman  brought  to  bed  at  Kennington,  , o 

for  another  woman  brought  to  bed  in  Lambeth  Marfh,  i 

^615.  Received  for  a baldricke,  - - . - o 

1617.  — v/oman  brought  to  bed  in  Edv/ard  Pacers  houfe,  2 

woman  brought  to  bed  in  Lambeth  Mardi,  o 

corpfe  brought  through  the  paridi,  o 

1618.  Received  of  Mr.  Richard  Talboyes,  by  reafon  his  wife  was 

brought  to  bed  before  he  was  marryed  to  her,  - - o 

1622.  Received  for  the  old  furplice,  - - - o 

Paid  for  ix,  ells  of  Holland  for  a furplice,  at  3s,  6d.  an  ell,  i 

C € C 
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1622.  Paid  for  making  the  furplice,  - - - o 

1624.  Paid  for  the  black  cloth,  - 2 

dog-kiilers,  - - - - o 

1626.  Received  of  diveiie  parifhioners  after  the  rate  of  one  fourth  parte 
of  their  contributions  to  the  poor,  to  provide  nev/ buckets  and 
hooks,  1 1 

Item  of  voluntary  gifts  for  that  pupofe,  (buckets),  - o 
More  for  that  ufc,  - - - - o 

Paid  for  four  dozen  of  new  buckets,  two  hooks,  a ladder, 
and  for  a frame  to  hang  the  buckets  upon,  - icj 

1629.  Payd  for  repayringe  the  almdhoufes  at  the  parting  of  the  loid- 

fhips,  o 

1630.  Reiceived  for  Diana  Pofthuma  Theaber,  buried  in  the  night, 

ground  knell,  and  black  cloth,  . i 

Mrs.  Tubman,  buried  by  night,  - - i 

Col.  Scot,  great  bell,  black  cloth,  - o 

Capt.  Skipwith,  buried  in  the  chancel,  - o 

the  burial  of  Sir  John  Townfhend,  buried  at  Clap- 

ham,  o 

1634.  a corpfe  that  went  through  the  town,  - o 

Paid  for  a furplice,  * - - - i 

1635.  Received  for  a corpfe  brought  over  the  water,  - o 

Paid  to  Bath  for  gfving  notice  of  a corpfe  that  came  over  the  water,  o 

1636.  Received  for  the  bell  and  one  Ihilling  black  cloth  for  burial  of 

Sarah  Chadock,  o 

John  Bartlet,  a ftranger,  the  childV  bell,  and  2s. 

doth,  o 

— Edic  Sherie,  the  great  bell,  and  no  cloth,  - o 

Ann  Harris,  penfioner,  3d.  bell,  and  i2d.  cloth,  o 

Paid  to  Bath  for  frankin  fence  for  the  church,  o 

—  the  clerk  for  his  attendance  at  the  veftry  the  whole 

year,  i 

1638.  Paid  to  the  fexton  for  tolling  the  bell  when  a corpfe  came 
through  the  town,  and  to  him  that  brought  word  of  the 
corpfe,  o 

i639»  Received  of  fome  that  were  tipling  in  time  of  divine  fervice,  o 

for  a corpfe  going  through  the  parifh,  - o 

’ — ' of  Thomas  EaRon  for  keeping  an  unlicenfed  ale-houfe,  o 

—  for  two  cafes  of  glafs,  - - 2 

1640.  Paid  for  a new  herfecloth,  - - - 2 

— to  George,  the  parilh  clerk,  for  attending  and  writing  in 

the  veftry,  i 
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1.  s.  d. 

Pvecelved  of  John  IIuMflcy  wliat  hs  had  in  his  hands  towards 

the  piirchaling  of  a Bridi-well,  300 

Paid,  February  13,  towards  a bonfjre  at  his  Majcdy’s  going  to 

Pari  i anient^  o i 6 

1644.  Received  from  pcrfons  drinking  and  tipling,  - - 064 

at  feveral  times  for  abul’es  on  the  Sabath  and  fading  days,  119  6 

Paid  to  George  Waple  for  his  attendance  at  the  veflry,  100 

1645.  Paid,  January  19,  to  the  ringers,  ar  the  regaining  of  Lechefler,  060 

1693,  September  4,  paid  to  the  coroner,  &c.  lor  fecting  on  the  woman  that  had 
her  throat  cut  at  the  White  Lion  at  Lambeth,  2I.  3s.  2J.  And  March  22,  at 
Kingllon  aflizes,  concerning  the  man  that  murthered  the  woman  at  the  White 
Lion,  7s.  6d. 

1701,  May  15.  It  having  been,  and  now  is,  the  ufage  and  cuflom  of  other  pariflies 
within  the  bills  of  mortality  to  pay 'a  certain  fuin  of  money  for  breaking  up  the 
ground  in  the  church  yards  for  any  corpfe  to  be  buried  there,  it  is  thought  fit 
and  ordered  by  this  veftry,  that  every  corpfe  that  fhall  be  buryed  in  the  church 
yard  of  Lambeth  on  the  South  fide  of  the  church,  fiiall  be  charged  the  fum 
of  four  {hillings,  and  every  corpfe  buried  in  the  eafi:  end,  towards  the  lord 'arch- 
bilhop's  gate-way,  and  liable-yard,  (hall  pay  the  fum  of  two  fliillings  for  being 
buryed  there. 

September  21.  Paid  for  twenty-one  new  buckets,  - - S ^3  o 

1694.  Paid,  July  22,  for  ten  ells  of  Holland,  and  making  a furplice,  3 13  o 

1703,  March  6.  Paid  Mr.  Price  for  a new  glafs  pedler  - 200 

Dilburfed  about  a fuit  in  Chancery  with  lord  Herbert,  8cc.  21  60 

1704,  Oflober  26,  ordered  that  the  late  churchwardens  be  paid  the  fum  of  41I. 
4s.  cd.  being  charges  of  defending  a fuit -in  Doflors  Commons,  commenced  againft 
them  by  madam  Angell  and  others. 

Paid  Mr.  Counfellor  Killingworth,  and  Mr. Bpnwick,  in  a hear- 


ing againll  Mrs.  Angel  and  the  pariQi  of  Chriftchurch,  230 

to  Counfellor  AylilFe  in  the  fame  caufe,  - -230 

1705.  Money  due  to  Mr.  Lowman  for  Parliamegt  bufinefs,  - 20  o o 

1708,  November  19,  paid  Mr.  Skinner  a bill  for  profecuting  Clark  the 

diiTenting  parfon,  16  16  o 

1710,  Augufl  6,  paid  for  putting  the  church  regalia''}"  into  the  Gazette 

and  Pollman,  o * J o 

1713,  December  2,  and  March  3. 

Orders  relating  to  the  expenccs  of  parilh  meetings,  at  the  elec- 
tion of  officers,  not  to  exceed  0150 


* See  this  engraved  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Parifli,  p.  30. 
t See  the  Appendix  to  the  Parifli,  p.  154. 
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addenda  to  the  histories  of 

At  making  the  poor’s  rate,  , - - - - i o o 

— fettling  the  penfioneis  and  orphans^  and  days  of  appeal,  i lo  o 
— - the  vifitationsj  - - - - *200 

PAID  FOR  GREENS  TO  ORNAMENT  THE  CHURCH. 
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1619. 

Hollie  and  ivie  for 
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1636. 

To  the  fexton  for 

1.  s.  d. 

rofemary  and  bays 
for  the  church,  026 

1693,  December  28.  For 

greea:i  for  the 
churoh,  and  put- 
ting them  up,  and 
a dinner,  158 

1699,  Deceinher  28.  For 

greens  to  beautify 

the  church,  186 

1700,  December  24.  For 

greens  to  beautify 
the  church,  and 
other  charges,  2 8 6 

1705,  December  24.  For 

flicking  thechurch 
with  greens,  and 
fervants  expences,  o 10  o 

1707,  December  24.  For 

greens  to  the 

church,  2 0 0 

1 71 1.  For  greens  for  the 

church,  I 6 a 

To  Tearve  for  flick- 
ing the  church,  010  o 


EX' 
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EXTRACTS  RELATIVE  TO 


BOOKS  FOR 
CHURCH. 


THE  SERVICE  OF  THE 


I & a. 

4 8c  5- 

of 

Philip 

and 

Mary. 

1553- 


1568, 1369. 


Payd  for  fyve  proceflionals  to  fynge  in  the  queer,  at  25.  4d.  a 
piece,  o 

a nautefoner  (a)  of  parchment  to  fyng  on  - i 

iii.  grayels  of  parchment  and  on  gray!  of  paper  to  fyng 

in  the  qu^tr,  2 

— ii.  ymnalls,  - - - - o 

a nantefoner  of  parchment  and  a venite  boke,  - 3 

to  Mr,  Bullock  for  a boke  of  articles,  - - o 

to  the  fame  for  a boke  of  praiers  (b),  - - o 

for  a new  Bible  of  the  great  volume,  xxvis.  viiid. 


1570, 


1572- 

1373- 


1574* 


1574* 

1377- 

1578. 


of  the  which  Mr»  John  Porye,  doflor  of  dyvynitie  and  parfon 
of  Lambeth,  paid  xiiis.  iiiid.  and  fo  of  the  parilhe  charge  (c),  o 
— for  a copie  of  the  articles  fet  forth  by  the  bulhope  to  be 
read  to  the  parilhe  (d),  o 

a newe  booke  of  the  common  praier  and  adminiftration 

of  the  facraments,  for  the  ufe  of  the  churche,  xxi°  November,  o 
booke  of  articles 


the  xxix.  December,  for  ii.  Pfalme  Bookes, 

for  the  booke  of  articles,  and  canons,  and  degrees’  of 

marriage, 

a booke  of  prayer,  - - - 

to  Mr.  Bullock  for  ii.  bokes  of  newe  prayers  (e), 

■ • ■ ■ the  regifler  for  a byll  of  articles, 

for  ii.  Catechifmes  in  Latten,  fet  forth  by  the  clergy  (f),. 

a byll  of  articles,  - - - . 

the  booke  of  articles  of  my  lord  of  Canterbury’s  vifi- 

tation 

the  boke  of  the  expofyclon  of  fartaln  chapters  of  the  Old 


Teftament  commandyt  to  be  had  in  our  churche  (g), 
— a new  Sarvys  Boke  for  the  church, 

tabyll  of  the  ten  commandments, 

dozen  of  bookes  at  the  commandment  of  the 


dinary. 


or- 


copy  of  the  articles, 


to  Mr.  Grainger  for  a Service  Book, 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


s. 

II 

6 

3 

6 

o 

o 


3 

4 

I 

I 

I 

o 


d. 

8 

8 


4 

8 

4 

2'. 


13  4 


o 4, 


4 

6 

4 

8 

6 

6 

8 

o 

2 


o 4 


6 

o 

o 

o 

o 

4 


*'  A.- 1 505,  paid  for  beryng  of  the  bill  of  dete^SHons  to  the  court  for  the  vilitation,  iid. 

I579> 
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1 579.  Payd  for  a new  Service  Eooke  of  Common  Prayer, 

1580.  iii.  bookcs  of  prayers  (h), 

1^81,  — the  canons,  injundlions,  and  articles, 

1 584.  a Prayer  Book  againd  the  execution  of  Parry  f!), 

Book  of  Service  for  the  queen’s  coronation  (k)  day, 

1586.  new  binding  tl^e  Bible,  and  for  clafps, 

a Book  of  Prayers  and  Homelys  to  be  read  upon  Y/ed- 

nefdays  and  Fridays  in  the  time  of  dearth  (1), 

1587.  — delivering  our  prefentments  at  the  bidtop’s  vifitation,  and 

for  a book  of  articles  and  ii.  flieets  of  injun6Hons, 

1585.  a new  Service  Book,  and  a quire  of  paper, 

ii.  Prayer  Books  of  Thankfgiving  for  our  fafe  delivery 

from  the  Spaniards, 

1590.  a Prayer  Book  to  pray  for  the  French  king  (m), 

1607.  — the  book  of  articles  at  the  archdeacon’s  vifitation, 

1617. a Bible,  and  Booke  of  Common  Prayer  for  the  churche, 

1623. booke  of  articles,  - - - " 

book  of  articles  at  the  archdeacon’s  vifitation, 

1625.  two  books  for  the  faO:  (n),  ... 

1626.  a book  of  articles  for  our  othe,  and  a book  of  admo- 

monitions, 

1627.  Received  for  part  of  an  old  Service  Book, 

Paid  for  two  Service  Books,  . _ - - 

1631  or  2.  - for  a prayer  for  the  queen’s  fafe  delivery, 

1633-4. Service  Book, 

^^35-' Church  Bible,  - - - - 

1640. king’s  injunctions. 


1. 

S. 

d. 

0 

7 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

7 

6 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

I 

0 

2 

0 

8 

0 

I 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

I 

6 

0 

0 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

8 

6 

2 

16 

0 

0 

i 

0 

REMARKS. 

(a)  i.  e.  Antiphonar.  In  the  year  1424,  the  monafiery  of  Crabhofe  in  Norfolk 
paid  17I.  6s.  8d.  for  two  Antiphonars.  Spelman  GlofT.  v.  Antiphonarius. 

(b)  An  office  of  prayer  and  fading  for  the  plague  was  iffued  this  year,  as  alfo  a 
thankfgiving  prayer  for  the  ceafing  of  the  infection.  Strype’s  Life  of  Archbifliop 
Parker,  pp.  131,  132,  135;  and  his  Life  of  Grindal,  p.  7 r,  81.  There  is  alfo 
in  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts  of  Abington,  an  entry  of  6d.  payd  for  one  boke 
of  Wednefdays  fading,  which  contains  omeltes.  Archseolog.  vol.  I.  p.  16. 

(c)  This  mud  have  been  a voluntary  contribution  from  Dr.  Porye.  By  an  in- 
jgnClioh  of  king  Edward  VI.  which,  probably,  was  only  a confirmation  of  an  order 
in  the  preceding  reign,  the  Bible  was  to  be  procured  at  the  joynt  expcnce  of  the 

parfon. 
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parfon,  or  proprietary,  and  the  parifh.  But,  by  the  afl  of  uniformity  of  queea 
Elizabeth,  the  parilhioners  were  to  defray  the  whole  expence  of  books  concerning 
the  fervice  ; and  Mr.  Lewis  cites  the  flatute  of  2 and  3 of  Edward  VI.  as  freeing 
the  clergy  from  this  burden.  Complete  Hi  (lory  of  the  feveral  Tranllation-  ol  the 
Holy  Bible,  pp.  i75>  176.  The  Bible  here  mentioned  w'as  doubrlefs  that  printed 
in  13685  and  called  Parker's,  or  the  Bifliop’s  Bible,  becaufe  oF  the  learned  divines 
to  whom  the  archbifhop  committed  the  tranllation  of  different  portions,  the  greater 
number  were  bifliops.  It  was  printed  with  a molt  beautiful  Engiilh  letter,  on  royal 
paper,  in  a large  folio.  Lewis’s  Hilt,  as  before,  pp.  237,  240.  In  the  Abington 
Accounts,  under  A.  1362,  is  this  item,  payde  for  a Bible  for  the  church,  los.’^ 
Which  profeffor  Ward  fupp'.Tcd  to  be  the  Geneva  Bible  in  410.  on  account  of  the 
fmall  p'ice  of  it.  Icdocs  not,  however,  appear  that  this  Bible  was  authorifed  to  be 
read  in  churches  ; and  the  injunctions  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIll.  Edvvard  VI.  and 
queen  Elizabeth,  required  the  Bible  of  the  largeil  volumes  to  be  procured.  Though 
the  editions  of  the  great  Bible  of  the  tranfiation,  printed  under  the  direflion  of 
of  Cranmer,  were  become  fcaice  before  the  publication  of  the  Biihup’s  Bible,  yet 
an  cxprellion  of  archbifhop  Parker  unplies  that  fome  were  remaining.  (C.umque  fa- 
crorum  Bibiiorwn  AngUcana  editlo  qn^  m fingulis  ecchftis  ex  ftaluto  coUocanda  fuit  jam 
prope  deleta  defc^iffet,  rurfiis  cudi  curavit.  De  Anriq.  EcdeL  Britan.)^  And 
in  1362,  a Bible  was  printed  by  Harrifon,  according  to  the  tranflntion  ordered  t» 
be  read  in  churches.  Lewis’s  Hif}  p.  214.  As  to  lae  price  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Abington  Accounts,  king  Henry  VUL  6xed  the  price  cf  Cranrner^s  Bible  at  los* 
unbound,  and  not  above  12?.  well  bound  and  clafped.  it  was  theretore  an  erro- 
neous obfervation  made  by  Fuller  (Church  Hiftory,  book  Vll.  p-  3S7.)  chat  few 
country  parifhes  could  go  to  the  high  price  of  them ; particularly  as  half  the 
money  was  to  be  paid  by  the  incumbent  or  appropriator.  Many  churches  were, 
indeed  deflituce  ol  Bibles  from  another  caufe,  which  was  the  averfion  of  not  a few 
of  the  clergy,  both  fuperior  and  interior,  to  the  permiffion  given  to  the  people  to 
read  the  Scriptures.  ’ A.  ? 576- <377,  the  C'iurchwardens  of  Abingcon  paid  40s.  for 
a new  Byble.  This  muff  have  been  th-:  lecond  endition  of  archbifhop  Parker’s 
Bible,  publiiheddn  1 572,  though  it  is  noi  eafy  to  account  for  the  advance  in  price, 
if,  as  Mr.  Lewis  (iiifl.  p.  257.)  reprefents  it,  this  Bible  was  on  the  fame  fine  pa* 
per  and  letter  as  the  foniK  r edition,  with  only  a few  alterations  and  additions. 

(d)  Thefe  articles  might  have  a reference  to,  Anabaptills  and  other  Icctaries, 
holding  heretical  opinions,  who  had  lately  c<  into  England,  and  concerning 
whom  the  bifhops  of  the  feveral  diocefes  w’ere  u m tke  a fpecial  inquilition,  in  pur- 
fuance  of  the  queen’s  command  tranfmhted  to  th  m ly  archbifhop  Parker.  Life  of 
Parker,  p.  262;  and  in  Strype’s  Lite  of  Grindat  ac  that  prelate’s  articles  of  en- 
quiry in  fearch  of  ftrangers  vi.hin  the  cit)  of  Vond'^’-.  o.  12^. 

(e)  The  praye:  s in  this  book  were  compofed  after  tr  e maffacre  in  Paris ; and,  by 
the  queen’s  command,  appointed  to  be  read  in  October,  the  third  prayer,  which 

wa& 
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was  tor  the  queen  ; and  die  fourch  a prayer  for  the  perfecuted  and  perfecutors,  ate 
printed  in  Life  of  Piirker,  pp.  358,  359. 

(f)  This  Catechifni  was  written  by  Dr.  Alexander  Novvel,  dean  of  St.  PauEsj. 
London.  An  account  of  it  is  given  by  Strype,  in  Life  of  Archbifhop  Parker, 
]).  301. 

(g)  BiOiop  Cowper  6f  Lincoln’s  brief  expofition  of  the  firfi;  lefTons  from  the  Old  Tef- 
tament,  appointed  to  be  read  on  Sundays*  Archbifhop  Parker  ufed  his  bed  endea^ 
vours  to  have  every  church  fuppiied  with  it,  recommending  to  lord  treafiirer  i3arleigh 
as  what  he  thought  would  be  proBtable  for  inflrndion,  and  neceiiary  for  the  un- 
learned minitters,  but  mod  to  the  poor  fubjeds,  whb  were  certainly  to  be  informed 
by  the  dability  of  this  dodlrine.  Life  of  Parker,  p.  465. 

(h)  On  account  of  an  alarming  earthquake  which  happened  April  6,  a form  of 
prayer  was  appointed  to  be  ufed  upon  Wednefdays  and  Fridays  in  both  parifh 
'Churches  and  houfeholds,  and  there  was  a long  prayer  to  be  ufed  on  Sundays.  By 
a rubrick,  curates  were  direded  to  call  upon  their. parifhioners  to  caufe  their  farni* 
lies,  every  night  before  their  going  to  bed,  to  fay  the  prayer  fet  out  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  Strype’s  Annals,  voL  11.  p.  668.  At  pp.  669,  673,  and  in  the  Life  of 
Grindal,  p.  1248,  and  of  Eifhop  Aylmer,  p.  78,  are  accounts  of  the  extent  of  the 
earthquake,  and  of  the  damage  fudained. 

(i)  The  prayer  was  entituled,  ‘‘  An  order  of  Prayer  and  Thankfgivlng  for  the  Pre^ 
■fervation  of  the  Queen’s  Life  and  Safety,  upon  the  Difeovery  of  Dr.  Parrie’s  Trea^ 
fon.”  The  particular  diredions  to  the  preachers  and  miniders  are  dated  by  Strype, 
who  has  alfo  printed  the  prayer,  as  containing  fome  hidorical  remarks.  Annals, 
^ol.  III.  p.  260,  261. 

(k)  Coronation  was  probably  a midake  for  inauguration ; the  form  of  prayer  to 
be  ufed  on  that  day  (November  17)  is  noticed  at  large  by  Strype.  Ann.  vol.  IIL 
p.  355,  &c* 

(l)  See  thcproclamation  concerning  this  dearth,  and  the  caufes  of  it,  in  Strype^s 
Life  of  Archbifliop  Whitgifr,  p.  490* 

(m)  The  title  of  this  prayer,  which  is  publifhed  by  Strype,  (Ann.  vol.  IV.  p.  41, 
&c.),  is,  A Prayer  ufed  in  the  Queen*s  Majedies  Houfe' and  Chapel,  for  the 
Profperity  of  the  French  King  and  his  Nobility,  adailed  by  a Multitude  of  notorious 
Rebells,  that  are  fupported  and  waged  by  great  Forces  of  Foreigners,  Auguft  21, 

(n)  This  fad  was  probably  appointed  when  king  Charles  the  Fird,  at  the  indi- 
gation  of  the  dlake  of  Buckingham,  was  refolved  to  commence  a war  with  Spain, 
and  when  8000  men  were  ordered  to  embark  for  an  expedition  againd  that  country* 
The  concluding  fermon  in  Clavis  Mydica,  by  Featley,  is  mentioned  as  being 
preached  at  Lambeth  church  at  a public  fad,  and  I had  imagined  on  this  occadon. 
But,  on  examining  the  difeourfe,  the  following  paflage  rather  implies  its  being  deli- 
vered in  1621,  when  king7ames  was  perfuaded  to  let  a body  of  troops  be  fent  in 

3 aid 
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aid  of  his  fon  In  law,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  and  when  the  HugoniOs  were  grievoufly 
perfecuted  in  France  ; Jt^gement  is  already  begun  at  the  houfe  of  God^  the  angel 
hath  poured  out  his  viall  of  red  wine  upon  the  churches  of  Bohemia,  and  their 
fields  are  thick  fowne  with  the  blood  of  martyrs ; the  fame  angel  haih  emptied  an- 
other  viall  upon  the  churches  in  the  palatinate,  and  the  fweet  Rhenifii  grape 
yeelds  in  a manner  now  no  liquor  but  blood  ; a third  viall  runneth  out  at  this 
hour  upon  the  reformed  churches  in  France,  and  our  fins  as  it  were  holloe  to 
him  to  firetch  his  hand  over  the  Narrow  Sea,  and  call  the  dregges  of  it  on  us, 
who  have  been  \ong  fettled  upon  our  leesJ*  p.  892. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  CHURCHWARDENS  ACCOUNTS  RELATIVE 

TO  THE  REGISTERS. 


1. 

1566.  Payd  for  paper,  ryall,  for  the  chriftenynge  boke,  o 

Matthew  Allen,  by  the  confente  of  the  hole  parilhe  for 

newe  writing  of  the  olde  boke  of  baptifme,  marriage,  and 
burial,  o 

1569.  for  writing  the  regifler  of  burials  and  chriflenings  for  a 

hole  yere,  o 

1570.  to  Matthew  Allen  for  kepyng  the  regifier  boke  of  burialls 

and  chrifienings  for  this  hole  yere,  o 

1571.  for  writing  the  liger  book  of  burialls,  weddyngs,  and 

chriftenings,  for  the  whole  yere,  o 

1573*  — for  making  the  regifler  book  of  weddings,  chriflenings, 

and  burialls,  o 

for  ii.  quere  of  paper  to  make  a boke,  - - o 


•—  for  writing  the  regifler  of  chriflenings,  weddings,  and 
burialls,  for  ii.  yeres  pafl,  o 

for  one  whole  yere,  o 

for  one  hole  yere,  o 


H74* 

^575- 

1576. 

^577- 

1577  and  1579*  (Account  for  a year  and  a quarter)  for  writing  a boke 

of  chriflenings  and  burials,  o 

for  writing  the  regifler  book  and  this  account,  - o 

1579.  of  chriflenings,  &c,  o 

1^80. the  fame,  - o 

Ddd 


s.  d. 

o 6 


6 8 


2 o 
2 6 

2 6 

6 8 

0 8 

6 8 

3 4 
3 4 

1 o 

6 8 

3 4 
3 4 
1581. 


addenda  to  the  histories  of 
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1.  s.  cL 

1 581.  Paid  for  writing  out  the  regifter  and  this  accompte,  - 068 

1382,  1533-,  1384,  1586.  The  fame  for  each  year,  - - 068 

1393.  Paid  to  the  curat  for  writinge  our  book  of  chriflenings,  weddings, 

and  burials,  020 

1394.  Mr.  Turner,  ininifler,  for  writing  our  book,  he,  026 

Item,  to  Mr.  Turner,  for  writing  our  regifter  book,  being  left 

unwritteen  for  the  fpace  of  three  years,  068 

1597,  for  two  paper  bookes;  the  one  for  the  clarke  to  fet  downe 

the  weddens,  buryails,  and  chriftenings,  and  the  other  for  to 
fet  downe  the  prechers,  when  they  come  with  the  brod  fell 
to  gather  in  the  church,  022 

1399.  — to  mailer  Kendrecke  for  writing  the  regiller  book,  -030 

1360.  to  Mr.  Calfhill  for  writing  the  regiller  book,  - 034 

1 61 1,  June  II.  An  order  of  veflry,  for  giving  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Toncke,  curate, 
45  bookes,  left  by  a former  curate,  for  rent  due  to  the  church,  Mr.  Toncke  to 
have  the  books  in  liewe  of  his  paynes  for  v^riting  out  the  names  of  baptifms, 
marriages,  and  buryails,  into  the  leidger  booke,  which  were  unwritten  before 
his  tyme. 

1616.  Payd  for  a regiller  booke,  - - - -040 

1621.  In  account  to  May  12,  among  the  difburfements  are  thefe  items,. 

for  new  binding  the  church  regiller,  with  four  quire  of  paper 
added  thereunto,  o 10  6 

Item,  to  Thomas  Taylor,  for  regiltering  all  the  chrillenings, 
burials,  and  marriages,  which  were  omitted  in  the  regiller 
for  diverfe  years,  100 

1634,  June  26.  Paid  for  perfe^ling  the  regiller,  i o o 


TRANSCRIPTS  FROM  THE  REGISTER. 

1569,  May  1 1.  John  Waters  and  Ifabel  Denam,  both  fervantes  to  my  lord’s  grace 
of  Canterbury,  married  wdrhout  banes  by  his  command. 

1653,  November  7.  Mark  Perkins  and  Margaret  Payne,  married  by  Thomas 
Cooper,  jullice  of  the  peace.* 

February  6.  William  Hinde  and  Anne  Baylis,  widow,  of  St.  Botolpb,  AI- 
derfgate,  by  Thomas  Lee,  efq. 

1634,  March  28.  Samuel  Lawrence  and  Jane  Pvay,  by  Samuel  Heyland,  elq. 
April  6.  James  Tuckie  and  Joanne  Harper,  by  Robert  Warcop,  elq. 

July  4.  John  Snowe  of  Stockwell,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Moore,  by  Francis 
A lie  in,  efq. 

i6S4, 
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December  29.  Right  hon.  Robert  Bulkeley,  and  Mrs,  Sarah  Hawey,  by 
Samuel  Barnard,'  D.  D, 

February  26.  James  Thompfon,  minider  of  Elftree  in  Herts,  and  Anne 
Aley,  of  Lambeth,  by  Francis  Allein,  efq. 

1666,  July  6.  Buried,  John  Ward,  killed  with  a thunderbolt. 

In  the  Obituary  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  17S7,  p.  645,  is  this  para- 
graph ; July  12,  died  at  his  houfe,  near  the  Bifhop’s  Palace,  Lambeth,  at  about 
a quarter  before  fx  in  the  evening,  by  a fialh  of  lightning,  Mr.  Bacon,  clerk  to 
the  Salt-office.  At  the  beginning  of  the  dorm  he  was  drinking  tea  with  his  wife  ; 
the  back  windows  of  the  one-pair  of  dairs  to  the  South  having  been  open  all  day, 
he  went  up  for  the  purpofe  of  fhutting  them  •,  and  in  the  action  of  lifting  up  his 
right  arm  received  the  droke,  wdiich  tore  his  coat  eight  inches  in  length,  and 
four  in  breadth  *,  whence  it  entered  his  right  dde,  nearly  oppofite  his  heart, 
went  through  his  body,  and  out  at  the  left  hip,  and  down  his  left  leg  to  his  buckle 
“ (which  melted),  and  tore  the  upper  leather  of  his  flioe  from  the  foie.  His  dog, 
being  at  that  foot,  was  alfo  druck  dead  ; after  which  the  lightning  penetrated  the 
wainfeot  and  floor  of  the  one-pair  of  dairs,  and  made  its  way  into  the  front  par- 
lour.  North,  where  it  tore  the  wainfeot  in  a Angular  manner,  and  went  oft  with 
an  explofion  louder  than  any  piece  of  ordnance.  Another  account  fays,  that 
‘‘  he  owed  his  death  to  a gun  being  laid  acrofs  the  window,  placed  there  to  prevent 
thieves  from  breaking  into  the  houfe,  which,  on  this  occafion,  operated  as  a conduedor 
‘‘  for  the  lightning;  for,  at  the  indant  that  he  was  diutting  the  window,  he  re- 
ceived  the  eledrical  fire  from  the  barrel  of  the  gun,  which  he  accidentlaliy  touched, 
and  w'as  immediately  druck  dead.  The  violence  of  the  droke  was  fuch,  that  it 
tore  out  his  intedines,  and  made  his  body  a mod  ihocking  fpeflacle.^* 

He  was  buried  in  the  church- yard,  and  a monument  is  fixed  to  the  South  wall 
of  Lambeth  church,  at  a little  didance  from  the  South-Ead  door,  on  which  is  the 
underwritten  infeription  ; 

Near  this  place  are  the  rei^iains  of 
William  Bacon,, 

of  the  Salt-office,  London,  gent, 
who  was  killed  by  thunder  and  lightning 
at  his  window,  July  the  12th,  1787, 
aged  34  years. 

By  touch  ethereal  in  a moment  dain, 

He  felt  the  power  of  death,  but  not  the  pain  2 
Swift  as  the  lightning  glanc’d  his  fpirit  fiew. 

And  bade  this  rough  tempeduous  w^orld  adieu. ^ 

Short  was  his  pafl'age  to  that  peaceful  Ihore, 

Where  dorms  annoy,  and  dangers  threat,  no  more.’^ 
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COLLECTIONS  AND  OTHER  MATTERS  RELATING  TO  THE  POOR. 


In  the  parifh-cheft  is  an  old  parchment  book,  intituled, 
A.  D.  Lambhkh 


in 

com.  Surr. 


A Regifter  Booke  of  the  Benivolence  of 
the  Parilhioners  for  the  Rdeife  of  the  Poro 
made  in  A°  vi.  Regis  Ed  ward!  vP*,  et  in 


Anno  Dfti 
dez.  Ambrof« 
Willowes. 

M.C.  LII. 


A regifter  booke  gev-yne  by  mafter  Ambroofe  Wylies,,  gentylman,  unto  the 
churche  of  Lambethe,  wherein  it  is  declared  the  bcnyvolence  of  the  paryihoners  of 
Lambethe  afforfaid  towards  the  releiffc  of  the  poore  inhabitors  there  which  be  not 
of  poore  able  to  ly ve  wyiheoute  the  cheritye  of  the  towne,  as  hereafter  in  this  booke 
clootho  appere,  particuIarJye  every  man’s  name,  and  what  his  devofyon  is  to  geve 
weklye  towards  the  fuftentacion  of  yher  poore  neygbours  according  to  the  king’s 
highnefs  profedyngs.  And  alfo  in  another  place  of  this  boke,  the  diftrebutyngc 
wekelye  of  the  fame  cherite  by  the  colIe6lors  appointed  for  the  tyme  beynge*. 

My  lorde  of  Canterbury's  lordjhip. 

My  lorde  of  Canterbury’s  grace. 

My  lorde  of  Wynchefter  *. 

My  lorde  of  Suffrecane 

Maker  Parfon  for  half  a year,,  los. 

My  lord  of  Cariyll. 

My  lady  Bridgewater,  for  a yere,  6s.  8d.  from  page  13  to  19. 

On  Sundaye,  Odtober  30,  there  was  nothing  diftrybuted,  bycanfe  that  maker 
Wylies  did  extend  his  charitye  among  the  poore  houfebolders.  p.  22. 

On  Sundaye  the  6th  day  of  Auguke,  maker  parfone  did  geve  his  cheritye  to  the 
poor  people,  p.  43. 

The  fuins  in  general  very  fmall,  and  payable  by  the  week,  or  by  the  quarter,  and 
different  fums  given  in  different  years  by  the  fame  perfons. 


* Dr.  Poynct,  who  had  been  chaplain  to  arclibifhop  Cranmer. 
t Seme  fuffragan  bifhop. 
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EXTRACTS  FRQM  CHURCHWARDENS*  ACCOUNTS, 
AND  FROM  MINUTES  OF  VESTRY  RELATING  TO  THE  POOR, 


1614. 


1615. 

1616. 

1617. 

1618. 

1619. 

1620. 

1621. 

1622. 

1623. 


1624. 


162.6. 


1627'. 

1630. 


Colle^led  at  feveral  commu- 
nions for  the  poor, 

— - in  the  poor’s  box, 

Collefled  at  feveral  communions  for  the  poor. 

The  fame,  - 

Colledled  for  the  poor’s  ufe  at  fundry  communions. 
In  the  poor’s  box,  “ * , ’ 

Collecled  at  fundry  communions  for  the  poor, 

In  the  poor’s  box,  - - . 

Collefled  at  fundry  communions  for  the  poor,. 

The  fame,  - - - . 

The  fame,  - - - 

The  fame,  - - - - 

Of  Mr.  Blague  for  the  poor,  - • - 

Collected  for  the  poor  at  Chriflmafs, 
at  feveral  communions. 


of  the  collectors  at  the  foot  of  their  account, 
for  the  poor. 


Allowed  in  di/burfements,  for  taken  out  of  the  poor  box, 
when  it  was  robbed,  il.  ds.  2d.  and  in  the  next  year’s 
account  a payment  of  14s.  4d.  for  a poor  box, 

Collefled  at  ChriRmafs,  . - - - 

— for  the  poor  at  diverfe  communions, 

— of  the  colledlors,  - - 

more  out  of  the  book  of  colleclion  for  the  poor, 

Received  of  diverfe  parilhioners  after  the  rate  of  one  fourth 
pane  of  their  contributions  to  the  poor,  to  provyde  new 
buckets  and  hooks, 

at  the  general  faR  for  the  poor, 

— — by  extraordinary  collections  for  the  poor, 

November  5.  Itenii  of  Mrs.  Woodward  towards  a Rocke 
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16 
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o 
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to  fet  to  the  poore  to  work  given  by  her  huR^and’s  will,  6 13  4 

It  was  ordered  at  the  veRrie,  holden  January  9,  1630,  that,  by  the  confent  of  the 
executors  and  churchwai'dens,  they  fhould  have  to  difpofe  of  5I.  of  Mr.  Smith’s 
gift  for  the  reliefe  of  the  diRrelTed,  nedye,  and  ficke  poor,  of  the  parilh  of  Lam- 
beth, it  being  a deare  yeare  of  corn. 

5 1630^ 
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1630. 


1631. 

1633- 

1637. 

1638. 


1639. 

1640. 

I 642. 

1650. 

i6<2. 


Paid  to  Mr.  Dr.  Feadye  for  the  poor  of  Kenningtoii,  • 

Mr.  Scaldwell  for  the  poor  of  Stockwell, 

Colle6Uons  for  the  poor  at  the  communion  and  at  church. 
Received  by  a tax,  intended  for  a flock  to  fct  the  poor  to 
work, 

— - — at  feveral  collections  for  the  poor, 

by  quarterly  colleClions  in  the  church  for  the  poor, 

in  quarterly  collections  at  the  church  for  the  poor, 

of  Mr.  Caudwell  for  the  poor,  - . - 

Collected  for  the  poor  at  the  communion  table, 

Received  in  collections  for  the  poor  at  the  communion  and 
church. 

Received  by  fundry  collections  ^t  the  church  and  the  commu- 
nion table, 

in  communion  pence  and  colledliohs  for  the  poor. 


1. 

s. 

d. 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

10 

16 

4 

7 

2 

6 

7 

10 

3 

6 

8 

10 

4 

7 

7 
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I 

14 

6 

7 10  10 


15 

26 


7 
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.1678,  September  2d. 


1693. 

1699, 

1700. 


Boyden  Cuper  colledlor  for  the  poor. 

Henry  Fortee  and  Thomas  Kent  collectors  for  the  poor. 

June  5.  It  is  refolved  by  the  parilhbners  and  inhabitants  of  the  parifh,  that 
the  afleffment  for  the  poor  fhall  be  made  according  to  the  an- 
cient cuftom,  and  not  by  a pound  rate.  Veflry  Minutes. 
February  20.  50I.  granted  out  of  the  impofl  upon  coals  to  the  poor  of  the 

parifh. 

That  one  Johnfon,  known  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  for 
his  good  fervices  in  adminiflering  phyficke  to  the  poor  of 
this  parifh,  for  which  he  h^th  required  no  fatisfaCtion  or 
allowance  for  the  fame  from  the  parifh,  it  is  agreed  that 
no  fee,  or  allowance,  be  paid  by  him  or  his  executors, 
for  breaking  the  ground  for  a grave  for  him,  when  it 
fliall  pleafe  Almighty  God  to  call  him  hence,  but  that 
the  church  duties  and  grave  in  the  church  be  given  gratis 
for  fuch  his  fervices.  Veflry  Minutes. 

Received  of  the  Chamber  of  London  for  the  ufe  1.  s.  d. 
of  the  poor,  10  o o 

the  king’s  guift,  from  the  chamber  of 

London,  80  o o 

the  king's  gift  from  the  chamber  of  Loudon,  60  o .0 


February  19, 

April  3.  — 
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I739>  April  a4. 


1747,  April  21. 


1748,  April  21, 


TABLES  OF  BENEFACTIONS. 

Whereas,  by  an  order  of  veftry  made  June  22,  1729,  it  was 
agreed,  that  a table  of  benefaciions  belonging  to  the  parifh  ; 
be  forthwith  put  up  in  the  church ; and  that  the  veflry-clerk 
colleft  an  account  of  the  fame  to  be  laid  before  the  parifii  for 
their  approbation. 

And  whereas  the  order  aforefaid  has  not  yet  been  complied 
with,  and  the  reflor  did  now  fignify,  that  he  had  himfelf  made 
a confiderable  progrefs  in  colkdiing  an  account  of  the  faid  pa- 
rochial benefafiions,  but  that  the  regifters  at  Do61ors  Com- 
mons mufl  be  fearched  to  complete  his  delign. 

Ordered,  that  the  churchwardens  be  hereby  impowerqd  to 
bear  the  expences  of  fuch  a fearch,  and  of  copying  all  extra61sr 
of  wills  that  fliall  be  thought  requifite  by  the  redtor;  and  that 
when  the  whole  account  is  finiOied  it  be  laid  before  the  gentle- 
men of  the  parilh  for  their  farther  information  and  appro-- 
bation. 

The  redor  reported  that  (purfuant  to  two  orders  of  veftry,  the- 
one  made  June  22,  1729,  and  the  other  April  24,  1739?)  he 
had  finiflied  an  account  of  the  parochial  benefadions,  and  was 
ready  to  lay  the  fame  before  the  gentlemen  of  the  parifli.  A 
committee  was  therefore  appointed  to  receive  the  report. 

The  redor  and  churchwardens  reported  from  the  committee,  that 
they  had  gone  through  the  feveral  writings  relating  to  the  be- 
nefadions  belonging  to  the  poor  of  the  parifli,  and  had  put 
them  into  order  in  the  parifli-chefl ; and  that  the  names  and^ 
gifts  of  the  benefadors  were  ready  to  be  inferibed  on  rabies^ 
when  provided^ 


TABLE 
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TABLE  OF  BURIAL-FEES, 

WITH  MINUTES  OF  VESTRY  CONCERNING  THEM. 

1719,  Jane  22.  It  was  then  agreed  that  a table  of  fees  for  the  burial  of  man, 
woman,  and  child,  be  forthwith  made  and  fet  up  in  the 
church. 

1735,  April  8.  Ordered,  that  the  reverend  Dr.  John  Denne,  the  churchwardens, 

overfeers  of  the  poor,  together  with  the  prefent  auditors,  or 
any  other  pariihioner  who  is  willing  to  attend  for  that  purpofe, 
be  appointed  a committee  to  enquire  into  the  furplice-fees  due 
to  the  rector,  as  well  as  to  other  fees  relating  to  this  pari(h,  and 
that  a report  be  made  to  the  veftry  when  fuch  enquiry  has  been 
made,  what  appears  to  have  been  the  cullomary  fees. 

1736,  April  27.  In  confequence  of  the  enquiry  the  following  report  was  made  to 

the  veftrj. 


Burials  in  the  church. 

Re6lor. 

Churchwar- 
dens ground 
bell. 

Clerk,  j 

1 Sexton. 

grave.  | 

bell. 

£• 

d. 

s:  d. 

J. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

J. 

d. 

S, 

d- 

In  the  chancel,  - • - - 

inhabitants, 

0 

18 

0 

o;o 

2 

0 

9 

0 

5 

0 

1 

10 

the  ground; 

S 

0 

0 

00 

C 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grangers, 

1 

16 

0 

0 0 

4 

0 

i8 

0 

10 

0 

3 

8 

the  grounds 

to 

0 

c 

o'  0 

0 

0 

.0 

0 

p 

0 

0 

0 

In  the  middle  ifle,  - - - 

inhabitants, 

0 

10 

8 

ll  0 

2 

0 

5 

4 

2 

6 

1 

10 

ftrangers. 

I 

1 

4 

I 10 

4 

0 

10 

5 

0 

3 

8 

In  Howard^s  and  Lee's  chapels, 

inhabitants, 

0 

10 

8 

I 10 

2 

0 

5 

4' 

6 

1 

10 

llrangcrs. 

I 

I 

4 

2 0 

4 

0 

10 

8 

1 5 

0 

3 

8 

In  North  and  South  ifles,  - - 

inhabitants, 

0 

5 

1 4 

045 

2 

0 

3 

8 

I 

8 

I 

10 

0 

10 

1,10 

4 

1 0 

7 

4' 

' 3 

4 

3 

8 

Agreed  with  the  committee,  that  the  table  abovementioned  contains  the  proper 
fees  due  to  the  fevctal  parties  therein  mentioned,  according  to  the  cuftoms  of  the 
parifh. 


OF 
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OF  HOKTYDE. 


1504-1505. 

1515-1516. 

1516.1517. 

1518- 1519. 

1519- 1520. 

1520- 1521. 

1521- 1522. 


1522-1523. 

155+-I555- 

1555-1556- 

*556-1557- 


Received  of  hokkyng  money,  - . - 

Item,  of  the  men  for  oke  money. 

Item,  of  the  wyffs  of  oke  money. 

Item,  for  oke  money  of  the  men. 

Item,  for  ooke  money  of  the  wyffs. 

Item,  of  William  Elyot  and  John  Chamberlayne,  for 
noke  money  gydered  in  the  pareys, 

Item,  of  the  gaderynge  of  the  Churchwarden’s  wyfFes 
on  Hoke  Mondaye,  - . - 

Item,  of  the  weyffes  for  the  hoke  money, 

Item,  gadered  by  the  churchwarden’s  in  hoke  money. 

Item  of  hoke  money,  - 

Item,  of  my  lady  of  Norfolk  of  hok  money. 

Item,  of  good  wyff  Argali  and  Barow’s  wyffe  of  ok 
money,  - - - • 

Item,  of  Bever’s  wyff  of  oke  money. 

Item,  in  hoke  money  of  the  men. 

Item,  of  the  women  of  oke  money. 

Item,  of  oke  money  that  the  women  gadered. 

Item,  of  oke  money  that  the  men  gadered. 

Item,  gatheryd  at  Hoktyde  in  the  faid  yere. 

Item,  gathered  at  Hoktyde, 

Item,  of  Godman  Rundell’s  wyfe,  Godman  Jackfon’s 
wife,  and  God  wyfe  Tegg,  for  hoxce  money  by  them 
received  to  the  ufe  of  the  church, 
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R E M A R K S 

Tranfcripts  of  the  kind  above  Rated  have  not  been,  as  far  as  I know,  publifhed 
from  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts  of  any  other  paridr.  They  evidently  relate  to 
the  Hoke  or  Hockday,  the  Hoke  or  Hocktyde,  which  was  heretofore  a very  cele- 
brated feftival  in  England.  It  was  a day  of  fuch  notoriety  as  to  be  ufcd  for  afcer- 
taining  any  great  public  or  private  occurrence,  and  was  diftinguifhed  as  a day  for 

* Extracted  from  a Memoir  on  Hokeday,  inferted  in  Archaeologia,  vol.  VII.  XXIX. 
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keeping  courts,  for  the  payment  of  taxes  and  rents,  and  for  fixing  the  time  of  huf- 
bandry  work  and  of  pafiuring  fiock.  There  was  alfo  a payment  denominated  Hok 
Tuefday  money,  which  was  due  to  the  landlord,  that  his  tenants  and  bondfmen 
might  folemnize  the  day,  and,  in  the  accounts  of  Magdalen  College  in  Oxford,  is  en- 
tered a yearly  allowance  from  feme  of  their  manors  in  Hampfhire,  pro  inulteribus 
hociantibus ; confirued  by  Cowel  in  his  Law  Dictionary,  for  women  hocking  the 
men. 

The  week  of  the  fecond  Sunday  after  Eafier  was  the  feafon  of  celebration, 
and  Tuefday  in  that  week  is  termed  by  an  hifiorian  of  credit  the  Hokeday 'f' 
though  it  appears  that  Monday  was  alfo  kept  as  one  of  the  days  of  merriment. 
According  to  Plot,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Oxfordfhire,  in  his  time  the  hokeday  for  the 
women  was  the  more  folemn,  but  was  on  a Monday,  when  they  bare  rule  in  the 
feaft,  (topping  all  pafifengers  with  ropes  and  chains,  and.laying  hold  on  paffengers, 
and  exa6(ing  fome  fmall  matter  of  them.  With  part  thereof  they  made  merry,  and 
part  they  difpofed  of  to  pious  ufes,  fuch  as  the  reparation  of  the  church,  &c.  Plot 
adds,  that  the  Tuefday,  which  was  for  men,  was  inconfiderable.  Should  this  have 
been  the  praClice  in  Oxfordfliire,  and  Dr.  Plot  not  have  fallen  into  a miltake 
which  I rather  fufpe6t  he  has,  there  mutt  in  that  diftriT  have  been  a,  deviation 
from  the  original  cuftom,  for  it  was  clearly  proved  that  Tuefday  was  the  principal 
day.  And  Spelman,  whofe  authority  is  fuperior  to  Plot^s,  exprefsly  fays,  that,  on 
Binding  Tuefday,  the  women  chiefly  bound  the  men,  and  had  the  pre-eminence. 
Conformable  to  this  was  the  ufage  of  the  manors  in  Hampfhire,  noticed  by  Cowel, 
where  the  men  hock  the  women  on  Monday,  and  e contra  on  Tuefday,  the  meaning 
of  which,  as  the  learned  DoCtor  interprets  it,  is,  that  on  that  day  the  women,  in 
merriment,  (lop  the  ways  with  ropes,  and  pull  paffengers  to  them,  defiring  fomething, 
to  be  laid  out  in  pious  ufes.  The  cafe  feems  to  have  been,  that  the  Hoktyde 
began  on  Monday,  in  the  fame  manner  as  feveral  feaflsof  the  dedication  of  churches 
and  other  holydays  commenced  on  the  day  or  vigil  before,  and  was  a fort  of  pre^ 
paration  for,  or  introduClion  to,  the  real  feaft.  On  Hoke-Monday,  it  is  plain  that 
money  was  collected  at  Lambeth  for  this  purpofe;  and  perhaps  the  men  were  re- 
folved  to  (hew  fome  diflinguilhing  mark  of  fupremacy  on  Monday,  knowing  that, 
by  the  ufage  of  Hoktyde,  they  were  on  Tuefday  to  be  publicly  fubordinate  to  their 
wives. 

John  (Carpenter)  bilhop  of  Worcefier,  in  a letter  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocefe,, 
dated  April  6,  1450,  and  which  contained  an  admonition  and  injunction  againd 
the  peftiferous  abufe  of  the  hokedays,  mentions  the  cufiom  of  women  binding  the 
men,  and  men  the  women,  on  different  days,  and  deplores  its  being  productive  of 

Quindena  PafehjE.  + Matt.  Paris  in  an  1228,  edit.  Watfii,  p.  963. 

Plott  erroneoufly  aflTcrts,  that  Matthew  Paris  makes  the  tiokeday  fall  on  the  quinfieme  of 
laher,  which,  he  fays,  muft  needs  be  Monday,  w'hereas,  he  repeatedly  mentions  Tuefday  as 
the  Hokeday.  Not  Monday,  but  Sunday,  mud  literally  be  the  Quindena  Pafchse,  and  as  Sunday 
was  the  firft  day,  the  title  of  it  gave  the  denomination  of  the  week  ; in  the  fame  manner  as 
Eader  Week,  Rogation  Week,  Whitfund  Week,  are  called  from  the  Sundays  refpeClively  pre- 
ceding. 
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enormous  fcandal,  adulteries,  and  other  crimes.  The  prelate  alludes  to  the  collec- 
tions made  for  pious  ufes ; but  confiders  the  benefit  of  the  church  to  be  a mere  co- 
lourable pretence,  that  was  hazardous  to  the  foul,  and  of  molt  pernicious  example. 
Being,  therefore,  folicitous  to  provide  a feafonable  remedy  for  this  cancerous  and 
feigned  perfe^lion,  left,  under  the  appearance  of  diflembled  devotion,  deeds  more 
grievoufly  bafe  ftiould  be  perpetrated,  he  enjoined  the  difcontinuance  of  thefe  inde- 
cent fports  on  the  days  commonly  called  Hokedays,  under  a threat  of  the  greater 
excommunication  to  be  inftided  on  thofe  perfons,  who  ftiould  controvert  his  admo- 
nitions and  difobey  his  commands  *. 

There  not  being  any  traces  of  the  like  attention,  to  Hoktyde  out  of  this  country 
at  the  time  of  its  being  univerfally  obferved  among  us,  it  will  almoft  warrant  a 
conclufion  that  it  was  a local  anniverfary  founded  upon  fome  occurrence  very  bene- 
ficial and  pleafing  to  our  anceftors  ; and  the  general  opinion  is,  that  it  was  deftgned 
to  celebrate  their  deliverance  from  the  dominion  of  the  Danes.  In  the  Hiftory  of 
England,  whilft  harrafled  by  that  people,  are  two  events  to  which  the  Hoktyde  has 
been  thought  to  have  a reference;  viz.  the  maffacre  of  the  Danes  in  the  year  1002, 
in  the  reign  of  Etheldred  the  Second ; and  the  death  of  Hardicanute,  the  laft 
monarch  of  that  line,  at  a marriage-feaft:  at  Lambeth,  June  8,  1042.  The  former, 
which  w'as  the  moft  common  opinion,  is  fhewn  by  Mr.  Bryant  to  be  deftitute  of 
any  plaufible  fupport-f*  Though  the  fecret  commiftion  difperfed  by  Ethelred  through 
the  kingdom,  to  excite  his  fubjefls  to  maftacre  all  the  Danes  refident  among  them,  on 
St.  Brice’s  day,  (Friday,  November  13),  was  not  probably  fo  fully  obeyed  as  has 
been  reported,  the  llaughter  of  them  was  undoubtedly  very  great,  and  attended 
with  fuch  a61s  of, barbarity  as  cannot  be  read  without  abhorrence.  But  the  meafure 
was  as  nnwife  as  it  was  inhuman ; for,  in  order  to  revenge  the  murder  of  his  coun- 
trymen, Sweyn,  the  next  year,  made  a fecond  expedition  into  England,  and 
ravaged  its  wcftern  provinces  with  fire  and  fword.  The  conqueft  of  it  foon  fol- 
lowed, and  cfccafioned  fuch  a feries  of  opprefiion  and  mifery  as  this  country  hardly 
ever  fuffered  before.  It  cannot  then  be  conceived,  as  IMr.  Bryant  has  juftly 
remarked,  that  a holyday  could  be  inftituted  to  commemorate  fo  cruel  an  event, 
which  afforded  matter  for  humiliation  and  forrow,  and  not  for  triumphant  mirth. 

No  fimilar  objedlion  can  be  offered  to  invalidate  the  notion  that  the  deceafe  of 
Hardicanute  was  celebrated  at  the  Hokeday  feaft,  becaufe,  by  his  death,  the 
Englifh  were  for  ever  releafed  from  the  wanton  infults,  and  boimdlefs  exaffions,  of 
his  countrymen.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Lambarde  J',  who  obferves,  that,  ever 
after,  the  common  people,  in  joy  of  their  deliverance,  have  celebrated  the  annual 
day  of  Hardicanute’s  death,  as  the  Romans  did  their  feaft  of  Fugalia,  or  chahng 
out  of  the  kings,  with  open  paftimes  in  the  ftreets.  And,  notwitliftanding  it  was 
the  idea  of  Spelman  § that  the  Hoktyde  might  have  a reference  to  the  maffacre  of 
the  Danes,  yet  he  thought  the  eftablifhment  of  it  was  owing  to  the  abfolure  and 

* Printed  in  Leland’s  Colledanea,  vol.  V.  291. 

•f  Obfervations  upon  the  Poems  of  Thomas  Rowley,  part  I.  p,  29^,  &c, 

% Perambulation  of  Kent,  p,  136.  § Sec  GlolTary, 
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final  expulfion  of  that  people  by  Edward  the  Confeflbr.  John  Rofs,  or  Roufe,. 
who  mull  have  colle^led  his  materials  for  the  Hiflory  of  Warwickfhire  after  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  the  earlieft  writer  1 have  met  with,  in  which  the 
origin  of  Hoktyde  is  noticed  ; and  he  afierts  that  what  was  vulgarly  called  Hox 
Tuifday  was  a token  of  the  deliverance  of  Englifhmen  from  the  fervitude  of  the 
Danes  by  the  death  of  Hardicanute.  The  word  Hokeday  occurs,  indeed,  in  moft 
antient  Chronicles,  and  other  MSS;  but. we  cannot  col le6l  from  them  either  its 
commencement,  or  that  it  was  a feafon  of  feftivity  and  joy.  One  reafon  for  this 
filence  might  be,  the  writers  thinking  fuch  an  explanation  needlefs,  from  its  being 
a day  univerfally  regarded  *,  and  not  one  of  their  contemporaries  could  be  fuppofed 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  happy  occurrence  commemorated.  We  are  therefore  princi- 
pally indebted  to  tradition  for  the  knowledge  of  a feftival  fo  highly  honoured  by 
our  anceftors ; and  the  rights  and  ufages  of  a nation,  particularly  their  holydays^ 
and  fports,  which  are  moll  interefting  to  the  common  people,  are  ordinarily  found 
to  be  mofl  faithfully  conveyed  in  this  channel. 

Againft  the  opinion  of  Hoketydc’s  having  a commemorative  allufion  to  the  death 
of  Hardicanute,  it  will  perhaps  be  urged,  what  connexion  can  an  occurrence  on 
the  8th  of  June  have  with  the  fecond  week  after  Eafter,  which  mufl  always  happen 
in  April,  or  early  in  May?  Upon  this  objeffion,  I mufl:  own,  I lay  not  much  flrefs, 
becaufe  we  find  frequent  changes  of  the  days  of  annual  feftivals,  and  by  authority.. 
In  epifcopai  regifiers  many  licences  are  entered  for  altering  the  dedication-feafts  of 
parilh-churches ; and  the  pleas  fuggeftcd  by  the  perfons  who  folicited  thefe  indul- 
gences were,  that  either  the  work  or  the  weather  of  the  feafon  rendered  the  days 
originally  appointed  inconvenient  or  hazardous  ; or  that  they  could  not  be  duly  ob- 
ferved,  and  with  a becoming  reverence,  from  their  interfering  with  celebrities  of  a 
different  clafs.  Thefe  licences,  it  fhall  be  admitted,  concern  parochial  feftivals, 
which  were  more  immediately  under  the  controul  of  the  bifhop  : but  we  may  in* 
fer,  that  fimilar  regulations  would  be  made  as  to  national  holydays ; and  that,  whe- 
ther eftabiifhed  by  the  ftate,  or  inftituted  by  private  perfons,  and  afterwards 
generally  obferved,  becaufe  defigned  to  perpetuate  the  memorial  of  Tome  joyful 
public  event,  care  would  be  taken,  that,  if  accompanied  with  many  fports  and  ex- 
celfes,  they  fhould  not  be  kept  on  Sunday,  or  at  a feafon  fet  apart  for  fading  and 
mortification. 

Hoktyde,  it  is  manifeft,  was  a time  of  diverfions  and  licentioufnefs,  for  which 
reafon,  when  the  8th  of  June  fell  on  a Sunday,  the  keeping  of  it  on  that  day  would 
not  have  been  allowed;  and  as,  when  Eafher  was  late,  the  8th  of  June  was  likely 
to  be  one  of  the  Ember-days  in  the  Pentecoft  week  (a  faft  to  be  ftriflly  obferved 
by  people  of  all  ranks)  the  prohibition  would  alfo  have  been  extended  to  that  fea- 
lon.  This  appears  to  have  been  a fufficient  ground  for  the  removal  of  the  Hoke- 
tyde  from  June  to  the  fecond  week  after  Eafter.  But  though  there  would  be  a 
neceftity  for  changing  the  month,  it  might  not  be  at  all  requifite  to  vary  the  day  of 
the  week.  New  Hardicanute  is  mentioned  to  have  died  on  l^uefday  (feria  iiP)  the 

6th 
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6th  of  the  ides  of  June,  and  it  has  been  flievvn  that  Tuefday  was  the  Hokeday  ; a 
coincidence,  as  I conceive,  which  adds  a degree  of  probability  to  my  furmife  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  this  feaft. 

If  the  meaning  of  Floketyde,  could  be  afcertained,  that  might  be  a itep  gained, 
towards  fixing  the  rife  of  this  celebrity.  Several  derivations  of  the  word  have  been 
propofed,  and  not  one  of  them  is  as  yet  judged  quite  fatisfaclory.  Lambarde  ima- 
gined it  to  be  a corruption  of  hucxtydc,  and  to  lignify  a time  of  fcorning  and 
mocking  ; of  which  definition  few  have  approved.  And,  if  contumely  and  derifion 
had  been  chiefly  aimed  at,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  feafl  would  have  been  called 
Lourdainey  as  that,  he  tells  ns,  continued  to  be  in  his  time  the  by-word  of  reproach,, 
inflead  of  Lord  Dane,  a title  of  dignity  with  which  the  Englifn  complimented  the 
Danes  during  their  afcendency. 

Hock  fignifying  highy  it  is  apprehended  by  others  that  Hockday  means  no  more 
than  a high  day.  But  is  not  the  generality  of  this  interpretation  of  Hoketyde  an 
obje^lion  to  it?  And,  as  it  was  doubtlefs  in  an  age  of  extreme  fuperftition  when  the 
holyday  commenced,  and  acquired  this  appellation ; fuppofing  it  to  denote  an 
high  feflival,  fhould  we  not  expedt  to  find  it  applied  to  a facred  rather  than  to  a.-, 
civil  anniverfary  ; perhaps  to  commemorate  the  birth  or  the  martyrdom  of  foine 
much- venerated  faint. 

Etymology  being  fo  often  grounded  upon  mere  conjedture  has  induced  feveral 
to  wholly  rejedt  it  on  account  of  its  uncertainty.  But  furely  it  ought  to  carry  fome 
weight  in  the  fcale  of  evidence,  when  there  is  found  to  be  as  little  variation  and 
corruption  in  a word  as  can  be  reafonably  fuppofed  to  have  happened  in  a courfe 
of  many  centuries;  and  when  the  modern  ufage  of  it  bears  a manifeft  ailufion  to 
what  appears  to  have  been  a primary  fignirication,  and  points  to  an  hiftorical 
occurrence  that  has  been  fo  long  perpetuated  by  it..  Upon  this  principal,  Sir 
Henry  Spelman’s  derivation  of  Hockday,  from  the  German  word  Hocken  equiva- 
lent to  bind,  will  perhaps  be  found  not  very  far  from  the  truth,  and  that 
hence  it  might  be  fiyled  Binding  Tuefday.  Might  not,  then,  this  humorous  frolic 
on  Binding  Tuefday  have  a retrofpe(^l:  to,  as  (like  the  May-dav  fports  of  later 
times)  it  was  pdfiibly  often  followed  by,  that  fall;  binding  of  the  fexes  till  death  do 
them  part?  And  fuppofing  there  may  not  be  now  any  authority  for  Hocken’s  being 
diredlly  ufed  by  the  Germans  to  fignify  a wedding ; do  not  the  three  explanatory 
words  employed  by  Spelman  employ  the  whole  procefs  of  the  nuptial  tye — coiirtjhip — 
the  ceremony — confunwiation  ? But,  without  infilling  upon  this  metaphorical  climax 
in  the  definition  of  Hocken,  there  is  in  the  Teutonic  language  a word  for  marriage 
that  feems  to  bear  a clofer  affinity  to  Hocktvde ; and  that  is  Hochzeit,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Bailey’s  Diclionary,  is  particularly  applied  to  a wedding-feafi; ; and.  to 
this  day  the  German  w'ord  for  wedding  is  Hochzeit. 

^ Vulgari  tamen  nomini  bene  convenit  hodierniis  celebrandi  ritus ; nam  CMm  Hocken  \<^cm  fit 
Germanice,  quod  obfulere^  cingercy  incuhare  j alii  in  hac  celebritate  alios  oblident,  capiunt,  ii— 
gant,  (pra^fertim  viros  fceminas),  atque  inde.  Binding  Tuefday,  i,  e,  diem  martis  ligatoriam 
appellant. 
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As  it  was,  then,  at  the  celebration  of  the  feaft  at  the  wedding  of  Canute  Prudan,  a 
Danifh  lord,  with  lady  Githa,  the  daughter  of  Efgod  Clape,  a Saxon  nobleman, 
that  Hardicanute  died  fuddenly,  our  anceftors  had  certainly  fufficient  grounds  for 
didinguifliing  the  day  denoting  fo  happy  an  event  by  a word  denoting  the  wedding 
feaft,  the  wedding  day,  the  wedding  Tuefday.  And,  if  the  juftneE  of  this  conjec- 
ture ihall  be  allowed,  may  not  that  reafon  be  difcovered,  which  Spelman  fays  he 
could  not  learn,  why  the  women  bore  rule  on  this  celebrity ; for,  ail  will  admit, 
that  at  a wedding  the  bride  is  the  queen  of  the  day  ? 

Hoketyde  might  be  the  appellation  chofen,  whether  the  death  of  Hardicanute  at 
this  nuptial  entertainment  was  accidental  or  premeditated  ; and,  in  the  latter  cafe, 
if  Githa  was  only  reputed  to  have  been  an  inllrument  in  a confpiracy  againft  the 
king’s  life. 

Your  lovynge  wife,  who  erlt  dyd  rid  the  londe 
Of  lurdenes, 

h a paffage  that  occurs  in  the  Poem  of  the  Battle  of  Haflyngs.  (N°  I.  v.  35,  36.) 
And  if  the  poet’s  meaning  was,  that  the  abfolute  freedom  of  England  from  the  Da- 
nifti  tyranny,  which  was  the  confequence  of  the  death  of  Hardicanute,  was  owing 
to  the  machination  or  the  fpirit  of  a wife,  I fhould  readily  quote  fo  ftrong*a  proof 
in  point  to  fupport  the  above  implied  infinuation,  would  the  evidence  be  allowed. 
But,  as  I fufpe^l  it  will  not,  it  may  be  prudent  to  let  thofe  engaged  in  the  contro- 
verfy  about  the  genuinenefs  of  Chatterton’s  Poems  determine  how  he  came  by  the 
knowledge  of  this  tradition  *. 

Though,  when  the  deceafe  of  a perfon  in  the  eminent  flatioii  to  which  Hardica- 
nute was  raifed  is  fudden  and  opportune,  it  is  not  uncommon  too  haftily  to  attribute 
it  to  fome  a<ft  of  violence;  yet  many  inftances  there  certainly  have  been  of  the 
unjuftifiable  ufe  of  the  dagger  or  the  bowl  for  difpatching  princes,  even  in  ages  and 
nations  more  enlightened  and  lefs  civil  than  the  Englilh  were  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. To  free  the  people  from  the  power  of  a tyrant  is  one  of  the  pleas  advanced 
for  aflaffinating  a man  who  is  beyond  the  reach  of  all  legal  penalties;  and  another 
is,  the  vindication  of  the  right  of  a lawful  fovereign  by  dethroning  an  ufurper. 
The  dominion  of  the  Danes  had  long  been  extremely  galling  and  oppreffivc ; and 
Hardicanute,  among  other  rigorous  meafures,  had  rendered  himfelf  odious 
to  the  nation  by  reviving  the  Danegelt,  in  the  exa^ion  of  which  tax,  not  many 
months  before  his  death,  he  had  been  guilty  of  a moft  wanton  a£l  of  cruelty,  by 
burning  the  city  of  Worcefter,  and  endeavouring  to  ^.exterminate  the  inhabitants, 
becaufe  two  of  his  collectors  had  been  accidentally  killed  in  a fray.  That  he 

^ Some  have  imagined  that  the  poet  alluded  to  the  vulgar  tradition  of  the  women’s  joining 
in  the  murder  of  the  Danes  by  the  command  of  Etheldred  ; and  Watts,  in  GlofTary  to  Matt. 
Paris,  fays,  that  the  chief  rule  the  women  bore  on  Hoke  Tuefday  refulted  from  the  great  part 
they  had  in  that  barbarous  deed.  The  fex  is  not,  however,  accufed  of  it  by  a Tingle  hillorian, 
•and  fome  writers  are  copious  in  their  recitals.  Befides,  the  notion  itfelf  of  Hoketyde^s  being  a 
commemoration  of  that  maflacre  is  clearly  erroneous, 

might 
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might  himfelf,  therefore,  fall  a victim  to  the  indignation  and  refentment  of  fome 
of  his  fubje61s,  who  could  not  but  have  a prediledlion  for  the  royal  Saxon  line,  is  no 
very  improb^d)Ie  fuppofition. 

Polydore  Vergil  obferves,  that  while  Hardicanute  fat  drinking  at  a feaft  in  Lam- 
beth, he  fuddenly  fell  and  died,  not  without  a Tufpicion  of  being  poifoned,  (non 
fine  fufpicione  fiimpti  veneni  '^).  He  might  have  his  information  as  to  this  particu- 
lar from  traditional  report  ; at  leafl:  I do  not  recolle<ft  the  having  read  it  in  any  pre- 
ceding hiftorian.  The  phrafe  in  Redburn  is,  that  Hardicanute  went  the  way  of  all 
flefh  'f' ; and  in  Aildred’s  Life  of  Edward  the  ConfelTor  and  in  the  annals  of  the 
church  of  Winchefter  §,  the  death  of  his  predecelTor  is  only  termed  premature.  In 
William  of  Malmfbury  ||,  and  in  the  chronicle  of  John  abbot  of  Peterborough 
the  expreffion  is,  that  Hardicanute  died  fuddenly  at  a drunken  revel  (fubito  Inter 
pocula).  But  Knighton,  Brompton,  Diceto,  and  Simeon  of  Durham  are 
more ' circnmftantial  in  their  narrations.  The  three  former  feera  to  have  copied 
nearly  from  the  author  laft  mentioned,  who  wrote  his  hiflory  about  a century  after 
the  Conquelt.  His  relation  is,  that  at  the  wedding  feafl,  v;here  Hardicanute,  joy- 
ful, in  health,  and  merry,  flood  drinking  with  the  bride,  and  feveral  men,  whilfl 
drinking,  by  a lamentable  accident  he  fell  to  the  ground,  and  fo  remained  fpeech- 
lefs  till  he  expired. 

The  compiler  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  a contemporary,  df  not  an  earlier  writer- 
than  Simeon  of  Durham,  is  very  concife  upon  the  fubjed,  for  he  only  notices  the 
year  and  the  day  of  the  death  of  Hardicanute.  But,  after  mentioning  the  eledlion 
of  Edward  to  be  king,  he  adds,  he  reigned  as  long  as  God  permitted  him  No 
fimilar  exprefhon  is  ufed,  as  I believe,  by  this  annalifl,  on  relating  the  accefhon 
of  any  other  king.  And  do  not  the  words  convey  an  idea  of  his  concealing  fome 
circumflance  which  it  might  not  be  advifable  to  aflert  in  direfl  terms  Do  they  not 
imply  an  infinuation,  that  the  predecelTor  of  Edward  had  not  been  fuffered  to  reign, 
to  the  natural  period  of  his  life  1. 

It  was  proper  to  flate  the  accounts  given  by  our  hiflorians  of  the  caufe  of  Hardi- 
canute’s  death,  and  each  reader  will  form  his  own  opinion  upon  this  fomewhat  myf- 
terious  event.  I cannot,  however,  forbear  obferving,  that  the  confequences  of  it, 
with  refpedl  to  the  Danes,  and  to  the  Reps  taken  to  fix  Edward  upon  the  throne, 
are  left  very  obfcure  and  perplexed  by  the  monkifh  writers  §§.  In  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  it  is  faid,  that,  before  Hardicanute  was  buried,  all  the  people  eledled 
Edward  to  be  king  at  London ; and  yet,  according  to  the  annals  of  the  church  of 

^ P.  179.  t Hift.  Mag.  Winton  Ang.  Sac.  I.  p.  236. 

"X  X.  Script.  Coll.  p.  375.  § A.  S.  I.  p.  igo. 

II  De  Geft.  Reg.  Angl.  p.  43,  **  Edit,  per  Sparke,  p.  40. 

tt  X.f.  c.  2328,  ib.  934.  ib.  474.  ib.  179. 

As  Canute  married  Queen  Emma  (according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle)  in  July  1017,  Hardi- 
canure,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  might  be  about  24  years  old,  and  it  fhould  feem  from  his  nanr.c 
that  he  had  a robull  conhitution, 

§§  See  Milton’s  Hill,  of  England,  p.  109.  And  Rapin’s  Hillory,  vol.  I.  p.  130. 
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Winchefler  * (the  compiler  of  which  was  likely  to  be  well-informed)  it  is  averted, 
that,  after  the  death  of  Hardicanute,  Edward  came  to  VVincheller,  diTguifed  in  a 
mean  drefs,  eating  fometimes  in  the  palace  of  „ his  mother,  and  fometimes  at  the 
bifhop’s  houfe,  but  unknown,  and  affiduoiifly  exploring  the  affedlions  of  the  people. 
But,  to  whatever  caufe  the  death  of  Hardicanute  may  be  attributed,  it  unquedion- 
ably  occafioned  a revolution  fo  very  fortunate  for  England  as  to  afford  a competent 
reafon  for  inftituting,  by  general  confent,  a vearly  joyful  commemoration  of  it. 
And  I am  inclined  to  imagine,  that  the  long  tradition  of  the  Hokeday’s  having  a re- 
ference to  a deliverance  from  the  Danes,  whofe  domination  was  confidered  as  an 
Egyptian  bondage,  its  being  celebrated  on  the  day  of  the  week  when  a perpe- 
tual deliverance  was  effedfed,  and  the  vulgar  appellation  of  it,  denoting  the  kind 
of  convivial  feaft  at  which  the  deliverance  happened,  conjointly  furnifh  a prefump- 
tive  proof  of  its  origin. 

So  magnificent,  coftly,  and  gay,  was  the  feaft  kept  by  Hardicanute  on  the  raar- 
dage  of  his  fifter  Gunilda  to  the  emperor  of  Germany  *,  that,  as  William  of  Malmf- 
bury  relates,  when  he  wrote  his  hiftory,  it  was  wont  to  be  the  fubjedf  of  fongs  in 
the  ftreets.  And,  according  to  Matthew  of  Weftminfter,  even  in  his  time,  the 
players  and  the  minftrels  celebrated  the  fame  with  vocal  and  inftriimental  mufic  at 
private  entertainments,  and  in  taverns.  The  wedding  feaft  at  which  this  king  died 
was  certainly  an  incident  of  much  greater  importance  to  the  Englilh  nation  ; and, 
if  Hoketyde  was  commemorative  of  it,  it  might  reafonably  have  been  concluded, 
that  among  the  merriments  there  were  fongs,  if  not  dramatic  interludes,  referring 
to  the  hiftory  of  the  day,  had  Dugdale  not  informed  us  of  there  being  a play, 
called  Hocks  TuefJay,  which  the  men  of  Coventry  exhibited  before  queen  Elizabeth, 
at  Kenelworth  caftle  ‘f-. 

Rofs’s  Hiftory,  the  Churchwardens*  Book  of  Lambeth,  and  Lambarde’s  Peram- 
bulation, concur  in  fhewing  the  hokeday^was  generally  obferved  to  the  middle  of  the 
fixteenth  century:  Sir  Henry  Spelman  fays,  it  was  not  quite  difufed  in  his  time; 
and  Dr.  Plot  has  noticed  fome  veftiges  of  it  fifty  years  later ; but,  as  far  as  I can 
learn,  it  is  now  obfolete. 

Money,  as  has  been  obferved,  was  colle£led  at  Hoketyde  for  pious  ufes ; and, 
whilft  Popery  prevailed,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  a part  of  it  was  fuperftitioufly  ap- 
plied. I the  rather  incline  to  this  interpretation  of  the  word,  from  finding,  in  the 
church-books  of  Lambeth,  the  gatherings  for  Hokeday  entered,  with  the  fums 
collefled  for  the  fepulchre,  the  pafchal,  the  virgin,  the  St.  George’s  lights,  and 
for  the  light  before  the  rood  ; but,  after  the  Reformation,  contributions  for  thefe 
and  fimilar  purpofes  were  at  an  end.  Dr.  Plot  informs  us,  that  one  of  the  ufes  of 
the  Hoketyde  money  was  the  reparation  of  the  churches  of  the  feveral  parifhes, 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  laft  extra<ft  from  the  Lambeth  accounts. 

The  largeft  Hokeday  colleflion  was  in  1521,  when  the  gathering  was  made  in 
the  name  of  the  lady  of  Norfolk;  and,  in  the  following  year,  the  parifhioners 
with  equal  fuccefs  availed  themfelves  of  the  influence  of  the  dutchefs  of  Nor- 


2 


^ A.  S.  I,  p.  290. 


4 See  the  Queen’s  Progrefles, 
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folk  (who  I conceive  to  be  the  perfon)  in  procuring  gifts  towards  the  fupport  of  the 
virgin  light.  From  the  items  it  appears,  that  the  wives  were  more  alhduous  or 
more  fortunate  in  gydering  of  Hoxce  money  than  rheir  hufbands,  or  that  they  al- 
lotted to  pious  ufes  a greater  portion  of  the  fum  received.  Whetiter  her  grace, 
and  other  good  wyflfes,  were  only  oral  folicitors,  or,  like  the  women  of  other  dif- 
tri£ls,  applied  cords  and  chains  to  obtain  the  pence  from  reluflant  travellers,  there 
is  no  memorial. 

Suppofing  the  abolition  of  the  government  of  the  Danes  in  England  to  have  been 
the  caufe  of  the  hokeday  celebrity  ; its  being  thus  attentively  noticed  in  this  panlh 
will  not  appear  the  lead  furprifing,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  the  wedding^feafl 
which  proved  fatal  to  Hardicanute  was  kept  at  Lambeth. 


MANORS  AND  HOUSES. 

Domefday  Book  has  in  it  three  entries  concerning  lands  in  this  parilh.  One  no- 
tices what  is  termed  the  land  of  the  church  of  Lanchei,  or  the  manor  of  St.  Mary, 
called  Lancheiy  thus  incorre£lly  for  Lamhei,  which  W’as  the  principal  "''’nor,  and 
is  clearly  that  of  which  the  fee  of  Canterbury  became  polTefled  in  the  primacy  of 
Hubert,  in  exchange  for  the  manor  of  Darenth  in  Kent 

Another  r^^corded  is  as  evidently  the  manor  of  Kennington,  long  veiled  in  the 
prince  of  Wales,  and  from  that  circumftance  entitled  the  Princess  Liberty  -p. 

The  fituation  of  the  third  manor  cannot  be  fo  precifely  afeertained.  From  its  being 
mentioned  in  general,  that  the  earl  of  Moreton  held  Lanchei  of  the  king,  at  the  time 
of  the  furvey  X 5 Dr.  Ducarel,  I fufpedl,  concluded  that  this  might  be  the  chief 
manor ; but,  as  I apprehend,  erroneoufly,  there  being  fo  obvious  a difference  be- 
tw’een  the  land,  and  that  denominated  the  manor  of  the  church,  both  with  refpeeff 
to  the  quantity  and  appendages,  and  to  the  perfon  who  poheffed  each.  Goda, 
filler  of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  had  held  the  manor  of  the  church  ; but  what  be- 
longed to  the  earl  of  IMoreton,  the  canons  of  Waltham  had  held  by  a grant  to  them 
from  Edward,  confirmed  by  Harold. 

* Hift.  cf  Palace,  p.  3 ; and  of  Parifli,  p.  3. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Mr,  Middleton,  in  addition  to  Mr.  SnmmcrfeiPs  paper  (Appendix,  p.  130) 
chat  there  are  feveral  freehold  ellates  in  London,  flill  confidered  as  a parcel  of  this  manor.  They 
are  moft  probably  the  fame  with  thofe  recorded  in  Domefday,  under  the  defeription  of  the  nine* 
teen  burgelTes  in  that  city,  who  then  paid  an  annual  rent  of  thirty  fliillings. 

f Hillory  of  Parifli,  p.  87.  J Ibid.  p.  4. 
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Mr.  Lyfons  conceives  this  land  to  have  been  what  was  afterwards  called  the 
manor  of  South  Lambeth  and  Stockwcll  which  he  infers  from  the  defcription  of 
the  boundaries  in  the  ConfelTor’s  charter.  The  firft  limit  Hated  being  the  Hone  of 
Brixius,  a mark  doubtlefs  of  great  notoriety,  becaufe  it  gave  appellation  to  the 
hundred,  and  Stockwell  approaching  very  near  to  the  diftrifl  that  Hill  retains  the 
name  of  Brixton  Caufeway,  are  points  which  flicw  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lyfons  to 
be  well  founded.  But,  1 muH  own,  I am  for  extending  the  lands  fpecified  in  Domef- 
day  to  Vauxhall,  which  adjoins  to  the  river  Thames ; for  it  fee  ms  to  have  efcaped 
his  attention,  that  there  is  in  the  Confeflbr's  deed  a grant  of  waters,  as  well  as  of 
fields,  paflures,  meadows,  and  woods  It  is  obfervable  that  in  this  deed,  as  well 
as  in  Domefday,  the  grant  is  faid  to  be  of  l .ambeth  j nor  inc:a  writ  of  inquifition, 
dated  A.  1293,  is  this  manor  of  Lambeth  (then  faid  to  have  been  held  by  Bald- 
win de  Infula  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.)  dhlinguiflied  from  the  manor  of  Lam- 
beth, by  the  prefix  Sautb  :j;,  'which  It  afterwards  acquired.  In  the  infirument  re- 
ferred to,  which  will  be  more  particularly  confidered  in  another  page,  the  manor 
of  FawkeQiall  is  mentioned,  as  being  fituatcd  within  the  manor  of  l^ambeth,  though 
in  another  paflage  Fawkefhall  is  the  leading  title,  and  Stockwell  noticed  as  an  ap- 
purtenance to  It. 

As  Robert,  earl  of  Moreton,  was  one  of  the  Norman  barons,  leagued  with  his 
brother  Odo,  bilhop  of  Baijeux,  in  the  unfuccefsful  attempt  to  dethrone  William 
Rufus,  it  may  be  fairly  prefumed  that  the  king  feized  this  manor ; and,  fuppofing 
it  to  have  been  reftored  to  him  on  his  fubmiffion,  his  fon'William,  for  his  ipfolenc 
and  perfidious  condudf,  was  certainly  deprived  of  all  his  lands  in  England  § by  Henrw 
the  ill,  and,  as  William  of  Malmfbury  has  fuggefted,  in  due  courfe  of  law  |j.  Be- 
tween the  earl  of  Moreton  and  Foulke  de  Brent  (who,  by  marrying  Margaret  de 
RIpariis,  or  Redvers,  early  in  the  reign  of  John,  became  polTefTed  of  the  manor 
of  Lambeth  ***)  no  tenant  in  chief  of  the  difirid  in  queftion  has  hitherto  been 
difcovered ‘fi". 


* The  Environs  of  London,  vol.  p.  260,- 

•f  Hift.  of  Par.  p.  2. 

X In  the  commiflion  granted  in  the  216.  of  Henry  VI..  to  Sir  John  Biirceftre  and  others  (Hif- 
tory  of  Parifli,  p.  70,)  to  view  the  banks  and  marflies  on  the  fide  of  the  Thames,  arc  noticed 
the  “ Lordflnps  of  South  Lambehithe  and  2'^orth  Lambehithe  j”  and  this  may  be  a fingular  in- 
ilancc  of  the  manor  of  Lambeth’s  being  thus  diflinguifhed. 

§ Williclmus  Comes  de  Moreton  exhaeredatus  ell  de  to ta  terra  fua  quam  habiiit  in  Anglia.-.Sim. 
Dunelm,  X S.  c.  229.  5. 

II  Indebitc  retenta  repetere  coepit,  modefie  tamen,  et  judiciali  placito,  ut  nihil  quod  faceret 
videretur  rcfultarc  juri,'et  calcitrare  ab  aequo.  De  Geft.  Reg.  Angl.  lib,  V.  88i  b. 

**  The  Environs  of  London,  p.  321.  Mr.  Lyfons  refers  in  a note  to  Holinfiied,  Chron. 
Arui.  1216,  and  to  Efch.  Hen,  III,  N"* * * § **  47. 

tt  The  defeendants  of  Richard  dc  Redvers,  earl  of  Devonfliire,  were,  it  is  clear,  polfelfed  cf 
a manor  in  Lambeth,  as  well  as  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  with  the  manor  of  Chrifichurch.  But  it 
was  after  the  attaint  of  PvOger  Fitzolborne  that  Henry  I.  gave  to  the  earl  the  lordfliip  of  that 

illr.nd. 
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For  centuries  the  earls  and  dukes  of  Norfolk  had  a capital  manfion  in  this  parilh, 
fituated  not  far  from  the  archiepifcopal  manor-houfe,  nor  did  it  ultimately’  pafs 
from  them  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  In  the  hiflorical  ac- 
count of  the  church  it  was  mentioned,  that  Thomas  de  Brotherron,  fifth  fon  of 
king  Edward  the  Firft,  was  created  by  his  father  earl  of  Norfolk,  and  received 
from  him  the  whole  eftate  of  that  earldom,  a part  of*  which  was  the  famiiy-fear  in 
Lambeth.  This  eftare  reverting,  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  Roger  Bigot  without 
iffue,  we  find  it  afterwards  held  by  Mowbray  duke  of  Norfolk  ; and  a lhare  of  it 
devolved  to  Thomas  Howard,  created  earl  of  Surrey  by  Edward  IV.  by  reafon  of 
his  defcent  from  the  coheirs  of  that  duke.  From  the  churchwardens  book  of  ac- 
counts it  appears,  that  the  fecond  and  third  duke  of 'Norfolk,  of  the  How'ard  line, 
frequently  refided  at  their  feat  in  Lambeth,  which  from  that  circumdance  obtained 
the  appellation  of  The  Duke’s  Houfe,  of  which  there  are  now  very  fmall  remains*. 
It  was  in  this  houfe  that  Leland  gloried  in  his  having  inftrudted  the  ingenious  and 
learned  earl  of  Surrey  in  the  Latin  language  'f  •,  and  the  prefent  earl  of  Orford,  in 
his  Hiftory  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  has  noticed  a curious  and  amufing  anecdote 
refpeding  Thomas  the  third  duke,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  had  here 
what  he  mud  have  deemed  an  ufeful  library  : for,  during  his  confinement  in  the 
Tower,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  on  a charge  of  high  treafon,  the  duke  peti- 
tioned the  lords  of  the  council  to  have  fome  books  from  Lambeth,  without  which 
he  had  not  been  able  to  compofe  himfclf  to  deep  for  a dozen  years.  The  foporific 
volumes  he  defired  to  purchafe,  were  St.  Auftin,  Jofephus,  and  Sabellicus. 

After  the  attainder  of  the  duke,  this  houfe  came  into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  and 
was  granted  by  Edward  the  fixth  to  William  Parr,  marquis  of  Northampton,  being 
then  valued  at  3I.  ics.  lod, per  year];;  who,  in  1552,  had  in  exchange  for  it  the 
lordihip  and  manor  of  Southwark,  formerly  belonging  to  the  bidiop  of  Wincheder§. 
But,  in  the  fird  year  of  queen  Mary’s  reign,  on  a repeal  of  the  attainder. by  adt  of 
Parliament,  it  was  reftored  to  the  duke,  who  in  the  fird  year  of  Elizabeth  conveyed 
it  by  indenture  to  Richard  Garth  and  John  Dyder,  both  in  the  parifla  of  St.  Dundan 
in  the  Wed:,  for  400I.  And  the  legal  inheritance  of  the  premifes  was  afterwards 
purchafed  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Parker,  by  the  permidion  of  the  archbilhop  ||. 

When  William  Rufus  redored  the  manor  of  Lambeth  to  the  monks  of  the  Ro- 
chefter  priory,  the  grant  declared  that  they  (hould  enjoy  the  whole  villa  in  all  times, 

idand,  and  with  it  the  fee  of  the  village  of  Chriftchurch  ; and  therefore  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  king  might  at  thw  fame  time  grant  to  the  earl  the  manor  in  Lambeth,  which  was  then  in 
the  crown  by  forhiture,  on  the  attaint  of  William  earl  of  Moreton.  This  might  be  one  of  the 
eighty-nine  knights  fees  faid  to  have  been  appendant  to  the  honour  of  the  county  of  Devon. 
Camden,  Britan,  by  Gibfon,  col.  35. 

* Kill,  of  Par.  p.  63,  note  z.  The  Environs  of  London,  p.  316. 

t Leland,  Itin,  vol.  IX.  p.  78. 

X The  Environs  of  London,  p.  316,  ref.  in  not.  to  grants  of  Lands  by  Edward  VI.  Harleian  MSS. 

§ Strype’s  Annals,  vol.  I.  p.  63. 

j|  Strype’s  Life  of  Arclihifliop  Parker,  pp,  306,  514. 
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on  the  fame  free  terms  on  which  Goda  had  held  it  ; and  it  is  manifeft  from  an 
entry  in  the  court-roll,  A.  1572,  tbat^  by  the  cujiomof  the  manor ^ the  copyhold  lands  dc- 
fcended  to  the  younger fon : but  this  ufage,'  as  its  title  Borough  Englijh  imports, had  its  origin 
among  our  Saxon  ancedors;  and' the  variation  from  it,  in  the  elded  fon^s  fucceeding 
to  his  father  in  a tenement,  was  introduced  by  the  Norraans.^  The  prefentment  in 
the  Court -Roll,  to  which  the  above  pafTage  is  a marginal  note,  is  printed  in  Strype's 
Life  of  Archbilhop  Parker,  p.  511  ; and  (hall  be  here  given,  becaufe  it  will  be  a 
means  of  removing  an  obfcurity  in  the  Hidory  of  the  Paridi,  p-  63,  where  it  is 
mentioned  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk’s  houfe,  at  the  death  of  Mrs.  Parker,,  devolved 
xo  private  hands.  The  entry  is  as  follows-:  Sic  irrotulatur  in  Rotu/is  curia  Archiep, 

Cant.  tent,  apud  Lambethj  i^pril  23,  1570  ‘f',  An- Eliz^  i3i  liemi  we  prefent 
that  Margaret  Parker  dyed  | feized  of  a certain  meduage,,  with  gardens  and  in- 
clofures,  and  other  land,  with  the-  appurtenances,  (ituate^  lying,,  and  beingj  in 
the  parifli  of  Lambeth,  in  the  county  of  Surry ; which  fometimes-  were  of  the 
worthy  prince  Lhomas,  duke  of  Norfolk  ; after  whofe  deceafe.  Matthew  Parker 
‘‘ the  younger,  of  Lambeth,  aforefaid,  gentleman^  entered*  In  Which  pofTefTions 
one  Simon  Harlejlone,  of  Medlejham,  in  the  county  oLSuffolk,  &c.  brother  and  heir 
of  the  fame  Margaret,  hath  demifed  to  the  faid  Mattheva  Parker,  his  heirsy  &c, 
all  his  right,  &c.  as  by  the  deed  of  releafe,  fealed  and  de^’vered,.  bearing  date 
December  14,  1570,  doth  appear.  And  in  the  margin  it  ;s  fet  down  : The  cuf- 
tom  of  the  manor  of  Lambeth  is,  that  the  copyhold  lands  (which  is  the.  bell  and 
the  clofeyfhall  defcend  to  the  youngefl;  fon.” 

The  cafe  was ; in  conveyances  of  eltatcs  purchafed  by  the  archbifhop  for  the 
ufe  of  Mrs.  Parker,  they  were  made  to  her  under  the  names  of  Margaret  Parker, 
als.  Harleftone,  which  was  her  maiden  name,  Ihe  not  being  confidered  in  law  as 
the  archbifliop’s  wife  ; nor  could  their  children,  becaufe  deemed  illegitimate,  in- 
herit from  her.  By  the  words  of  conveyance,  or  in  fome  deed  of  truft,  the  defefi  in 
title  feems  to  have  been  guarded  againft,  fo  far  as  related  to  the  capital  manfion, 
in  which  the  duke  of  Norfolk  had  refided ; the  fon  Matthew  having,  without  a 
demur,  entered  into  a pofleflion  of  it.  But,  owing  to  fome  omiffion,- the  copyhold 
lands,  dated  to  be  the  bell  and  clafe;.  devolved  to  Simon  Harledone,  the  brother 
and  heir  at  law  of  Mrs.  Parker;  and  it  was  by  a deed  of  leafe*and  releafe  that 
Matthew  acquired  the  title  to  them  from  his  uncle. 

He  married  Frances,  daughter  of  Dr..  Barlow,  late  bidiop  of  Chicheder,  and,, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years  and  about  three  months,  died  ih  December, 

* Regift  rum  Roffen.  p.  383.  Concede — totam  villam  cum  omnibus  pertinentiis  fuis,  de  me 
femper,  et  de  fucceflbribus  meis,  cognofeendam  et  tenendam,  ita  libere  ficut  comitifla  Goda  prlus 
habuit  in  omnibus  rebus,  et  ego  haftenus  in  meo  dominicQ  habui. 
t Err.  for  1571.  Mr.  Parker  died  Aiiguft  17,  1570. 

i In  the  churchwarden’s  receipts  from  Michaelmas  1569'to  Michaelmas  1570,  arc  thefe  entries 
Item,  for  the  burial  of  Mrs.,  Margaret  Parker,  for  the  grave  in  the  duchefs  of  Norfolk’s 
chapel,  xs.  for  the  bell  iis.  xiis. 

Item,  for  the  burial  of  Dr,  Thurlby,  Tor  ibe  kndl,  iiis.iiild,?' 
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i'574*,  leaving  his  wife  pregnant.  By  his  will,  dated  November  i,  in  the  fame 
year,  he  bequeathed  his  houfe  and  land  in -Lambeth,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk’s  houfe,  and  the  Bell  on  the  Eaft  fide,  and  the  other  houfe  (fome- 
tiraes  called  the  George)  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  faid  manfioii-houfe,  with  all  the 
appurtenances,  to  the  iffue  male  or  female  wherewith  his  wife  was  fuppofed  priviment 
by  him,  and  to  his  or  her  heirs  for  ever;  w'ith,  however,  a referved  deVife  of  the 
middle  part  of  the  capital  houfe,  called  the  duke’s  houfe,  to  his  wife  for  the  term 
of  her  life,  if  fhe  w'ould  dwell  there,  pay  the  lord’s  rent,  and  keep  the  fame  in  re- 
paration. For  default  of  iffue,  he  next  bequeathed  the  premiffes  to  Matthew 
Parker,  the  fon  of  his  brother  John  Parker  and  bis  heirs,  who  foon  became  entitled 
to  the  eftate,- Matthew,  the  pofthumous  fon  of  the  teftator,  dying  at  the  age  of  ftx 
months,  and  in  the  cuftody  and  guardranfliip  of  his  mother,  as  the  inquifition  is 
entered  in  the  roll  of  the  court,  held  Oflober  18.,  1575  p. 

PVances, .the  widow,  having  declined  living  in  the  duke’s  houfe,  it  was  inhabited 
by  John  Parker,  the  elder  brother  whom,  by  a very  ample  licence,  dated  the' 
loth  of  March  1574,.  the  archbiOiop  authorifed  to  have,  for  the  ufe  of  himfel-f, 
his  wife,  children,  domeftics,  and  guefts,  an  oratory,  in  the  houfe  of  his  refidencc 
at  Lambeth,  called  the  duke’s  houfe,  or  at  Nunney  Caftle  in  Somerfetfhire,  or 
in  any  houfe  which  he  might  for  a time  inhabit,  and  to  mak-e  choice  of  a regular 
clergyman  to  be  the  chaplain.  In  this  oratory,  the  liturgy  might  be- read,,  the  holy' 
communion  adminiftered,  and-otber  ceremonies-  performed,  according  to  the  ufage 
of  the  eftablifhed  church.  But  there  was  in  the  licence  a provifo,  that  Mr.  Parker, 
with  all  his  family,  fhould,  on  two  Sundays  or  feftivals  in  every  year,  refort  to  the 
parifh-church  §.-  In  that  age,  when  a fufpidon  of  being,  inclined  to  the  Romifh 
perfuafion  expofed  perfons  to  great  inconveniences,  licences  of  this  kind  were  co- 
veted to  guard  againft  the  prefentments  of  churchwardens  as  beings rccufants  ;,and 
a clergyman,  who  officiated  as  a chaplain  in  a private  houfe,  not  covered  with  fucli 
an  indulgence,  would  have  been  fubjed  to  ecclefiaftical  cenfures. 

In  biffiop  Waynfleet’s  Regifter  at  Wincliefter,  is  a licence  to  John  Calcot,  hoft 
of  the  Checker-inn,  Lambeth,  (dated  1455,)  to  have  an  oratory  in  his  houfe, 
and  a chaplain  ibr  the  ufe  of  his  family  and  guefts,  as  long  as  it  ftiall  continue 
decent  and  reputable,  and  well  adapted  for  the  celebration  of  divine 'fervice, 
(decenSf  honeJUm  et  divirio  cultui  aptum  et  difpofitu7n) The  Environs  of  London, 
p.  317,  Moft  probably  this  indulgence  was  very  feldom  folicited  by  a publican  in 
former  days ; and  fruitlefs  would  be  the  fearch  for  a precedent  of  fuch'  licence 
granted  on  an  application  from  the  mafte-r  of  a modern  hotel. 

* By  the  archbifliop’s  dire<Slion  he  was  buried  in  the  duke’s  chapel  in  Lambeth  church.  In 
the  churchwardens  accounts  of  this  year  it  is  entered,  “ Received  of  Mr.  John  Parker,  in  conli- 
deration  of  his  brother  Matthew  Parker’s  herfe-cloth,  xs.” 
f Strype’s  Life  of  Parker,  pp.  474,  475; 

p He  fubferibed  his  name,  next  after  that  of  Thomas  Blague,  parfon,  to  the  Churchwarden’s 
AccountSj  fettled  December  8,  1577. 

§ Strype’s  Life  of  Parker,  Append,  xevi. 
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FAUX  HAL  L. 

King  jQhn  bedowed  upon  Fouke,  als.  Faulk,  (Falcafius),  de  Brent,  a Norman 
by  birth,  the  very  opulent  heirefs  Margaret  deEipariis,  or  Redvers ; an  union  re- 
ported to  have  been  to  her-no  lefs  difcontentment  than  difcouragement,  he  being  a 
baftard  of  mean  extra^lion,  and  a proBigate  rogue  By  this  marriage,  as  already 
mentioned,  he  became  pofleflbr  of  the  manor  in  Xambeth  to  which  Fauklhall  was 
annexed;  and  Mr.  Lyfons  has  with  probability  fuggefled,  that  it  might  be  from 
him  the  diftriift  acquired  its  appellation  Weight  v/ill  be  added  to  this  furmife, 
if  it  be  conhdered,  that  in  Annales  Ecclefise  Wigornienfis,  his  name,  ms  alfo  that 
of  a brother,  is  .^repeatedly  fpelt  Faukifipis\  whence  it  may  be  prefumed,  that 
in  Englilh.he  was  vulgarly  called  Faukes.  According  to  thia  annalifl  he  had  fa* 
crilegioufly  pillaged  the  church  of  Worcefter,  and,  trufting  to  the  great  riches  he 
had  amafled  in  the  troubles  of  thofe  times,  he,  in  1224,  daringly  feized  the  caflle 
of  Bedford,  within  which  he  detained  as  his  prifoner  Henry  de  Breifbrook,  one  of 
the  king’s  juftices.  After  a fiege  of  eight  months,  Fauke’s  brother,  who  com- 
manded in  the  cafHe,  was  obliged  to  furrender  at  difcretion,  and  he  and  near  a 
hundred  of  his  accomplices  were  hanged.  Fawkes,  with  all  humility,  implored 
mercy  of  the  king,  who  committed  him  to  the  cuftody  of  Euftace  de  Fauconberge, 
bifhop  of  London,  till  judgement  (hould  be  pafled  on  him.  The  nobles  being  foon 
convoked  at  Weftminfler,  Henry  required  them  to  give  fentence,  and  in  cofidera- 
tion  of  the  traitor’s  former  fervices  to  the  king  and  his  father,  a remiffion  was  granted 
as  to  life  and  limb,  and  he  ordered  to  abjure  the  realm.  Being  reduced  thus  low, 
this  difUch  was  written  of  him : 

Perdidit  in  menfe  Fulco,  tarn  fervidus  enfe, 

Omine  fub  fcevo,  quicquid  quselivit  ab  aevo. 

This  elfatc,  however,  which  belonged  to  Margaret  de  Ripariis,  was  not  affedted 
by  the  confifcation  ; Ihe  reprefenting  to  the  king  (he  was  taken  by  violence  in  a 
time  of  hoftility,  and  betrothed  unwillingly  to  Faukes,  and  urging  this  as  a plea 
why  file  ought  to  be  divorced  from  him  In  the  fame  reign  Margaret  de  Ripariis 
held  the  manor  of  ‘Lambeth  in  dower  from  her  late  hufband,  Baldwin  earl  of  De- 
vonlhire,  but  of  the  inheritance  of  Ifabel  de  Fortibus,  couniefs  of  Albemarle, 
filler  and  heir  of  Baldwin,  ftyled  alfo  de  Infula,  becaufe  he  was  proprietor  of  the 
Ifle  of  VV)ghr§. 

Speed’s  Chronicle,  p.  582.  'Dugdale’s  Baronage,  vol.l.  p.  743.  Annales  Ecclef.  Wigorn. 
A.  S.  I.  486. 

t The  Environs  of  London,  p.  32. 

t A,  S.  I.  486,  and  Dugdalc  as  above. 

4 HilLofPaf.  p.  97. 

5 Avelina, 
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Avelina,  countefs  of  Lancafter,  the  daughter  and  foie  heir  of  William  de  Forti- 
bus,  earl  of  Albemarle,  by  the  faid  Ifabel,  was  married  in  1269  to  Edmund,  the 
fecond  Ton  of  Henry  the  Third  *,  and  the  high  honours  and  great  ehates  which  flie 
inherited  from  her  father,  and  had  in  reverfion  from  her  mother,  were  judged  to 
be  a principal  inducement  for  the  king’s  forming  the  alliance  for  his  fon.  In  par- 
ticular, he  had  flattered  himfelf,  that  he  Ihould  by  this  marriage  bring  back  into 
the  royal  family,  the  earldom,  property,  and  fovcreignty,  of  the  ifle  of  Wight. 
This  fcheme  being  fruftrated  by  the  death  of  Aveline,  without  ifTue,  before  her 
mother;  king  Edward  the  Firft  entered  into  a treaty  with  Ifabel  de  Redvers  for  the 
purchafe  of  it and  fhe,  for  the  fum  of  20,000  marks  received  from  the  king, 
granted  to  him,  by  an  inftrument  (till  extant,  all  her  lands,  with  the  appurtenances, 
in  the  ifle  of  Wight.  Some  years  after,  a doubt  arofe,  w^hethcr  the  fovereignty 
of  the  illand  had  pafled  by  this  grant;  and  therefore,  in  1293,  the  couptefs  Ifabel, 
for  the  farther  confideration  of  6000  marks  paid  to  her  by  the  king,  conveyed  to 
him, . by  the  fecond  deed,  the  whole  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  the  fovereignty  thereof, 
with  all  appurtenances,  as  well  within  as  without  the  county  of  Southampton,  as 
alfo  the  manor  of  Chriftchurch  Twynham  in  the  fame  county,  with  the  manor  of 
Lambeth  in  the  county  of  Surry,  and  the  manor  of  Fawk (hall  within  the  parifh 
of  Lambeth.  But,  according  to  an  entry  in  the  regifter  of  the  abbey  of  Ford,  this 
deed  w^as  looked  upon  as  fraudulent  and  unjuftly  obtained  : for,  as  the  regifter 
Rates,  the  countefs  having  conftantly  refufed  to  part  with  her  ancient  inheritance 

on  the  requeflof  Edward,  by  himfelf  and  others,  even  though  importuned  by 

de  Stratton,  her  confeflbr,  who  had  a great  afcendancy  over  her,  de  Stratton, 
in  order  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  king,  forged  the  grant  fubfequent  to  her 
deceafe,  affixing  to  it  her  feal,  which  he  had  in  his  cuftody.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  fecond  Sir  Hugh  Courtenay,  baron  of  Okehampton,  claimed  all  the  Ifle  of 
Wight  by  right  of  inheritance,  and  petitioned  Edward  the  Second,  that  all  the  lands 
and  tenements  in  that  ifland,  which  had  belonged  to  Ifabella,.  countefs  of  Devon, 
might  be  reftored  to  him. 

In  confequence  of  this  folicitation,  the  king  iffued  a writ  to  the  treafurer  and 
chamberlain  of  the  exchequer,  dlre6flng  them  to  enquire  by  w'hat  means  thofe  lands 
came  into  the  pofleffion  of  his  father,  Edward  the  Firft;  and,  in  obedience  to  this 
precept,  the  commiflioners  certified  to  the  king  in  parliament,,  in  the  8ih  and  9th 
years  of  his  reign,  a charter,  dated  at  Stockwell,  near  Lambeth,  on  Monday  next 
after  the  feafl:  of  Sr.  Manin>  in  the  year  1293,  whereby,  as  they  fet  forth,  Ifabella 
de  Fortibus,  by  the  ftyle  and  title  of  the  countefs  of  Devon,  and  lady  of  the  Ifle  of 
Wight,  in  confideration  of  fix  thoufand  marks,  granted  to  the  king  and  his  heirs 
the  whole  Ifle  of  Wight,  with  its  appurtenances,  the  manor  of  Chriftchurch 
in  Hampfliire,  the  manor  of  Lambeth  in  .Surry,  and  the  manor  of  Faukelhal), 
fituated  within  the  before^mentioned  manor  of  Lambeth;  which  charter  was  wit- 
nefled  by  Anthony  bifliop  of  Durham,  Richard  de  Afton,  and  many  others.  To 
this  return  are  annexed  the  depofitions  of  feveral  perfons,  who,  as  they  allege, 
were  prefent,  not  only  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  inftrumenr,  but  iikewife 
when  the  countefs  gave  inftruftions  for  its  being  prepared. 


Such 
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Such  is  the  relation  of  this  extraordinary  tranfa£Hon,  in  a paper  coramunicatea 
by  Sir  Jofeph  Ayloffe  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  printed  in  the  fecond  .vo- 
lume of  Vetufla  Monumenta ; andj  as  a matter  of  curiolity,  he  added  two  of  the 
depofitions,  one  made  by  Walter  (de  Langton)  bifliop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
the  other,  by  brother  William  de  Gainfborough.  The  biihop,  in  his  depoiition, 
fuggefts, — That  by  order  of  the  bifhop  of  Durham  (Anthony  de  Bek)  he  met  that 
prelate  at  Stokewell,  on  the  Monday  the  feafl  of  St.  Martin,  anno  a ?93, 

about  one  o’clock;  and  that,  in  purfuance  of  his  command,  he,  in  a certain  gar- 
den, wrote  a certain  charter,  the  contents  of  which  were,  that  ifabella,  ccuntefs 
of  Albemarle,  had  granted  to  the  king  and  his  heirs,  in  perpetuity,  the  Kle  of 
Wight,  the  manor  of  Chrillchurch,  and  the  manor  of  Faukefhali,  'widi  the  appur- 
tenances, and  that  he  delivered  this  charter  to  the  bifhop  of  Durham,  to  carry  it 
to  the  counters  to  have  it  figned  with  her  feal.  And  he  faid,  that  when  the  bifhop 
returned  to  the  eountefs  to  receive  from  her  feifin  of  the  premifes,  he  entered 
with  the' bifhop  into  the  apartment  where  the  eountefs  was  lying,  about  three  o’clock, 
and  that  he  heard  her  fpeak  to  the  bifhop. 

The  depofition  of  William  de  Gaynfborough  was  in  fubftance  as  follows  : That 
he  had  been  confefTpr  to  the  eountefs  fome  years  before  her  death;  and  that, 
by  her  command,  he  attended  her  at  the  manor  of  Sutton,  near  Dartford,  where 
the  eountefs,  in  travelling ‘from  Canterbury,  began  to  be  indifpofed,  and  that  he 
was  conflamly  with  her  there,  and  at  Stokewell,  to  the  time  of  her  death.  That  he 
was  prefent  on  the  before-mentioned  day,  when  the  biihop  of  Durham  came  to  the 
eountefs  at  Stokewell,  and  that  he  faw  and  heard  what  the  bifhop  talked  with  her, 
touching  a previous  converfation  between  her  and  the  Ling  concerning  the  Ifle  of 
Wight,  and  the  manors  of'Chriflchurch  and  Faukefhali,  with  the  appurtenances ; 
and  that  the  bifliop. enquired  of  her,  whether  fhe  perfifled  in  the  fame  mind  of  fur^ 
rendering,  as‘lhe  had-before  declared,  the  faid  ifland  and  manors;;  to  which  fhe  af» 
•fented.  That,  being  farther  alkcd  by  the  bifliop,  whether  fhe  would  have  a writing 
prepared,  fhe  anfwered,  fhe  would;  and  that  the  bifhop  directed  the  above-named 
Walter  to  w'rite  the  deed, — which  being  done,  the  bifhop  had  it  read  to  the  eountefs 
in  the  prefence  of  the  deponent,  of  Gilbert  de  'Knowill,  ofGulfrid,  chaplain,  and, 
he  believes,  of  Agnes  de  Mounceals,  a domeftic  of  the  eountefs,  and  of  many  others 
of  the  family — that  the  eountefs  being  then  afeed  by  the  biihop,  whether  ftie  would 
have  it  figned,  Ihe  confented,  and  ordered  the  faid  Agnes  to  bring  the  feal  to  fign 
the  charier. — That,  after  it  was  figned,  the  eountefs  freely  and  voluntarily  gave  it, 
with  the  feifin  of  the  ifland  and  manors,  into  vthe  hands  of  the  bifhop  in  the  name 
of  the  king, , by  a delivery  of  the  bifliop’s  gloves,  which  Ihe  had  in  her  hand* 
That,  about  three  o’clock,  the  bifhop  having  left  the  eountefs,  fhe  went  to  reft ; 
and  that  about  nine  o’clock,  being  aflced  by  the  witnefs  to  make  her  v/ill,  her  an- 
fwer  w'as,  that  fhe  was  fo  much  fatigued,  that  talking  much  Ihe  was  afraid  would 
greatly  deprefs  and  weaken  her ; but  about  the  hour  of  vefpers,  the  eountefs 
being  again  defired  to  make  her  will,  nominated  in  writing  (-per  digitos  fuos)  her 
executors,  and  that,  fome  time  after,  at  her  requeft,  he,  being  properly  habited, 
^tdininiftered  to  her  the  communion j and  that,  during  the  whole  lime  above  fpeci- 
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dccL  (he  was  of  perfect  and  found  memory,  and  that  fhe  died  between  midnight 
and  the  dawn  of  the  enfuing  day. 

From  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  (vol.  I.  p.  335  et  feq.)  in  which  the  procefs  of 
this  inquifition  is  printed,  I will  adjoin  abflradts  of  two  more  depofitions. 

Sir  Richard  Alton  (who  had  been  a long  time  Iteward  of  the  iioufehold  to  the 
countefs),  previoufiy  to  his  confirming  in  explicit  terms  all  the  circumftances  of 
the  furrendry  averred  l^y  William  de  Gaynflwough,  faid,  that  for  ten  years  and 
more,  before  the  death  of  the  countefs,  there  had  been  conferences  between  tlic 
king  and  her  about  furrendering  the  Jfle  of  Wight,  and  the  manors  already  noticed, 
for  4000I.;  that,  this  continuing  to  be  her  will,  fhe  had,  in  order  to  complete  it,  in 
her  way  to  Canterbury,  pafled  through  London,  where  the  king  was,  and  talked 
with  him  upon  the  fubjerf  ; and  that  his  anfwer  was,  it  wculd  be  time  enough  to 
finifli  the  bufinefs  when  fine  returned  from  Canterbury.  Sir  Richard  concluded  his 
depofition  with  mentioning  his  having  often  heard  the  countefs  fay,  that  flie  would 
freely  furrender  the  ifland  and  manors  to  the  king,  rather  than  fell  them  to^any  other 
perfon,  becaufe  her  heirs  were  diftant  in  blood,  indeed  fo  remote,  that  her  next 
heir  might  efpoufe  her,  were  fhe  inclined  to  have  a hufband,  and  that  on  this 
account  Ihe  had  converfed  with  the  earl  marlliali  concerning  the  fale  of  thefe  and 
other  efiates 

Walter,  billiop  of  Lichfield,  concurred  likewife  in  a depofition  with  the  earls 
of  Lincoln  and  Warren,  tefiifying  the  billiop  of  Durham’s  having  declared  to  them, 
that  the  furrendry  was  made  by  the  countefs  in  the  manner  above  fpecified,  flie  being 
then  of  good  memory  and  found  mind.  And  it  having  been  rumoured  that  the 
bilhop  ot  Durham. had  faid  the  contrary  to  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  the  depo- 
nents quefiioned  the  bilhop  about  the  report,  who  pofitively  denied  its  having  been 
his  intention,  to  communicate  to  the  arqhbilliop,  or  others,  any  thing  concerning  the 
Ifle  of  Wight  or  thofe  manors;  and  he  added,  that  what  he  Tpoke  to  the  archbilliop 
had  a reference  to  other  lanes  which  belonged  to  the  countefs,  and  of  the  inherit- 
ance of  Hugh  de  Curteney — infiancing  lands  in  DevonQiire  •)". 

In  the  minute  of  the  Regifier  of  Ford  Abbey,  doubtlefs  founded  on  common  re- 
port, Ifabella’s  confelTor  is  llyled de  Stratton  ; and  that  might  be  his  paternal 

4iame,  and  de  Gaynefborough,  the  denomination  alTumed  when  he  became  a regu- 
lar. But  his  depofition  controverts  the  alfertion,  that  he  had  the  charge  <of  the 
countefs’s  feal,  and  that  it  was  affixed  to  the  inftrument  in  queflion  after  her  death. 

* Dicit  etiam  quod  aiidivit  didam  comitilTam  fepilis  in  vita  fua  dicentem  quod  eo  libentius 
redderet  predida  infwlam  et  maneria  domino  regi,  vel  alii  venderet,  pro  eo  quod  heredes  fui  ita 
remoti  a fangiiine  fuo  fuerunt,  quod  propinquior  heres  ejus  ipfam  potuit  defponfare,  fi  virum 
vellet  habere,  et  quod  propter  hoc  aliquando  locuta  fuerit  cum  com*  marefcall’  fiiper  vendicione 
pr’d’car’  et  aliarum. 

i-  Et  quia  quibufdam  didum  fuit  quod  predidus  ep’us  Dunelm*  coram  a*p’o  Cantuar’  dixifle 
debuit  et  cognovifie  contrarium  fadi  predidi,  ipli  queiierunt  ab  eodem  epifeopo  fi  lie  dixiflet  ? 
qui  hoc  omnino  negavit,  nec  fuit  intentionis  fue  aliquid  dicere  coram  dido  archi’po  aiit  aliis  de 
predid’ inful.a  aut  maneriis,  nec  dixit  nifi  de  aliis  terris  que  fuerunt  predide  comitilfe,  et  de  here- 
elitate  Hugonis'de  Curteney,  ut  de  terris  Devon*. 
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The  whole  procefs,  however,  to  acquire  the  eflate,  betrays  a contrivance  hardly^ 
juftifiable,  and  in  fome  circumftances  carries  appearances  furreptitious  and  fraudu- 
lent; for,  it  is  manifeft,  that  previous  to  the  tranfadion  the  countefs  had  perfifled 
in  a refufal  to  deprive  her  heirs  of  the  eftate,  and  that  fhe  was  prevailed  on  to  agree 
to  execute  the  deed  not  twelve  hours  before  herdeceafe,  and  when,  from  infirmity 
of  body^  her  fpirita  were  much  depreffed.  Sir  Hugh  Courtenay  did  not  fucceed  in  his 
attempt  to  recover  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  the  fovereignty  of  which  has  ever  fince  re- 
mained in  the  crown ; and  it  may  be  reafonably  concluded,  that  the  king  retained 
the  manor  of  Faukelhail,  becaufe  Edward  the  Second,  in  the  13th  year  of  his 
reign,  granted  it  to  Richard  de  Gerefey  for  the  term  of_ his. life 

Edward  the  Black 'Prince  had  probably,  from  his  father,  a grant  In  perpetuity 
of  the  manor,  he  having  appropriated  it  for  the  maintenance  of  two  priefts,  who- 
were  10  ofEciate  in  a chantry  chapel,  called  after  his  name,  becaufe  founded  by 
him  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  A houfe  in  the  parifli  of  St.  Alphage,  a part  of 
which  is  dill  to  be  feen,  was  allotted  for  the  refidence  of  the  priefts.;  and  out  of 
the  revenues  of  Faukefliall  manor,  which  was  fettled  on  the  prior  and  the  convent 
of  Chriftchurch,  was.  to  be  allowed,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  priefts,  a yearly 
ftipend  of  forty  marks  above  all  charges  of  reparation  or  otherwife-f.  At  the  dilfo- 
lution  of  the  priory  the  manor  reverted  to  the  crown ; but,  on  the  eftablifhment  of  a- 
dean  and  chapter  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  was  made  a parcel  of  their  endowments 
The  oldeft  court-roll  of  the  manor  now  exiftiiig  is  dated  1649,  in  which  it  is  fpelt 
Faux  Hall.  Thomas  Hardrefs  was  fteward  from  1649  to  1681,  under  the  fuccef- 
five  defcription  of  efquire,  ferjant  at  law,  and  knight.  Ifaac  Bargrave  of  Eaftry  In 
Kent  is  the  prefent  fteward.  Lands  in  Stockwell,  and  in  the  parifhes  of  Stretham- 
and  Mitcham,  are  holden  of  this  manor,  and  its  jurifdiflion  extends  to  thofe  dif- 
tri<fts.  There  is  a Court  Leet  and  Court  Baron,  and  at  the  former  the  annual 
officers,  fuch  as  conftable,  for  Fabxhall  and  its  dependencies,  are  fworn  into  office- 
The  cspyhold  tenants  do  not  exceed  fixty.  The  fine  on  admiffion  certain,  being^ 
only  double  the  fmall  referved  rent  to  the  lord;  and  the  eftates,  not  being  heriotable,. 
are  in  value  equal  to  a freehold,  and  in  goodnefs  of  tide  preferable,  and  defeend- 
as  Borow  Englifti  lands,  viz.  to  the  younger  fon 

The  manor-houle  and  contiguous  ground  have  been  long  demifed  in  two  leafes 
one  under  the  title  of  the  manor,  the  other  ftyled  Fauxhall  Wharfe.  d'he  names  of' 
the  tenants,  with  the  years  of  the  commencement  of  the  leafes,  are  as  follow  i 

* Hiilory  of  Parifli,  p.  122. 

f Somner,  Antiq.  of  Canterbury,  p.  97,  “ Dominus  Edwardus  princeps,  filiiis  regis  Edward 
“ III,  dedit  monachis  ecclefize  Cant,  manerium  de  Fawkefliall,  eodem  rege  Edwardo  idern  danum 
confirmante,  ad  fuftentationem  duorr.m  capellanoruni  in  eadera  ecclefia  celebi atur,^^ 

I The  Gentieman’s  Magazine,  vol.  LVII.  pp.  309,  572,  from  the  Court -Rolls. 
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FAUXHALL  MANOR.  FAUXHALL  WHARFE. 


Oliver,  St.-John,  gent.  % 

6 Elizabeth 

Robert  Brandon, 

29  ElizabeoJi 

Bart*  Clarke,  - 

20  Elizabeth 

Thomas  Cooke, 

Anno  1630 

William  Forfier  -f. 

44  Elizabeth 

James  Southes 

1631 

Sir  Edmund  Bowyer :{:, 

Anno  1602 

John  Baker, 

1662 

H.  Clarke, 

1627 

Elizabeth  Baker, 

1671 

Pvobert  Cole, 

1629 

Thomas  Farrer,  efq. 

1682 

Thomas  Latcombe, 

1635 

Thomas  Hammers,  efq. 

1703 

Jane  de  Latcombe, 

1637 

Edward  Apthorpe. 

1705 

John  Adrian  §, 

- 1661 

Ditto, 

1711 

Robert  Forfier,  Efq. 

1681 

Whitehead  and  Burgefs, 

1718 

John  Holloway, 

1693 

Frances  Apthorpe, 

1741 

Whitlocke  Bulfirode, 

1699 

Jof.  Pratt,  efq. 

1743 

R.  Bulfirode, 

1734 

Jofeph  Mawbey,  efq. 

1755 

R.  Dawfon,  - - 1733 

Jof.  Pratt  II,  - . 1733 

Jof.  Mawbey,  in  all  fubfequent  leafes. 

And  in  all  fubfequent  leafes 

t 

Mr.  Edward  Benfon,  the  chapter-clerk,  favoured  rne$wlth*thefe  memorandums  j 
and  underftanding  that  my  motive  for  applying  to  him  was,  to  learn  whether  Guy 
Faux  had  ever  had  any  intereft  in  the  eftate,  he  was  fo  obliging  as  to  examine  the 
leafes,  but  did  not  find  him  mentioned  as  an  under  tenant.  That  the  manor-houfe, 
under  a fuppofition  of  its  having  been  the  capital  manfion  of  that  incendiary,  fliould 
have  acquired  the  appellation  of  Vaux-Hall,  was  an  extravagant  conceit  ff,  to  be 
adopted  by  a perfon  who  might  fo  eafily  have  fatisfied  himfelf,  by  referring  to 

* Oliver  having  been  a Chriftian  name  not  uncommon  among  the  St. -Johns,  who  were  after- 
wards ennobled,  it  is  likely  that  this  gentleman  might  be  related  to  the  family.  He 'was  an  in- 
habitant of  Lambeth,  and  probably  refided  in  the  manor-houfe.  In  the  Churchwarden’s  Book 
of  Accounts,  under  the  year  1559  and  1560,  he  is  thus  entered  as  prefent  in  veflry  : “ Mr.  Sen, 
John,  and  Olyver  Sen  John,  gent,”  It  was  mentioned  in  a former  page,  that  he  was  a pur- 
chafer  of  fome  of  the  veftments  ufed  in  the  time  of  Popery,  and  of  the  fepulchre  cloth,  and  that 
he  was  in  arrear  as  long  as  he  lived  for  a part  of'the  money.  He  died  in  1572,  there  biing  in 
that  year’s  receipts  an  item  for  iiiis.  for  a piece  of  black  cloth  which  was  his  herfe  cloth  j ^^^d 
there  is  a charge  of  xxs.  for  paving  over  Mr.  Sr.  John’s  grave  in  the  church. 

t In  the  receipts  of  voluntary  contributions  towards  finifliing  the  feats  in  the  church,  is  thif 
entry,  anno  1616,  of  Sir  William  Fofler,  knt.  deceafed,  2I, 

X Sir  Edmund  Bowyer  did  not  live  in  the  manor-houfe  in  1623  ; he  is  mentioned  as  refident  in 
Lambeth  Deane,  for  his  contribution  of  7s.  6d.  towards  rebuilding  the  church-yard  wall,  &c, 

§ John  Adrian,  efq.  was  lord  of  the  manor  in  1653  ; as  was  Henry  Hampfon,  Efq.  front 
that  time  to  the  Reiloration.  From  the  Court-Rolls.  See  Gent.  Mag.  as  above. ^ 

H His  epitaph  is  in  Hid:,  of  Par.  Appen.  p,  60. 

Probably  the  fon  of  William  Suthes,  w'hofe  epitaph  is  printed,  ib.  p.  47. 

Hf-  Hid.  of  Parilh,  p.  9 j. 
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Somner’s  Antiquities  of  Canterbury,  that  it  was  denominated  Faiikediall  for  cen-- 
turies  before  Guy  was  born.  And  may  not  a doubt  be  reafonably  entertained, 
whether  he  ever  poffelTed  houfe  or  land  in  any  parifli  in  England?  The  intelligence 
tranfmitted  of  him  is,  that  he  was  a foldier  of  fortune  in  the  fervice  of  the  king, 
of  Spain,  and  that,  previoufly  to  his  engaging  to  be  the  defperado  agent  in  the 
gunpowder  plot,  he  was  entrufted  by  father  Garnet  with  a letter  to  the  pope,  and 
that  he  and  Chriffopher  Wright,  another  of  the  confpirators,  propofed  feveral  mef- 
fages  to  the  king  of  Spain,  who  anfwered  them  that  he  would  not  farther  liften 
to  any  fudi  motions’^.  Had  Guy  Faux  ever  been  tenant  of  the  copyhold  lands 
held  of  the  manor  of  Kennington,  anno  1615,  by  Jane  Faux,  his  fuppofed  relidt  •, 
on  his  being  convicted  of  high  treafon  a forfeiture  to  the  crown  muft  have  enfued. 
But  the  fa6f  is,  that  Jane  Vaux  was  the  widow  of  John  Vaux,  a citizen  and  vintner 
of  London,  and  a benefa<5for  to  the  paridi  of  Lambeth  j-.  A family  of  the  name 
of  Vaufe,  or  Vaux,  had  certainly  dwelt  here  for  almofta  hundred  years  | ; but  had 
Guy  been  their  relation,  and  known  to  them  (as  he  rauft  have  been  had  he  inha- 
bited a capital  houfe  at  Vauxball),  he  could  never  have  thought  of  palling  for  a 
fervant  to  Percy,  who  lived  in  Lambeth,  and  from  whofe  houfe  fome  of  the  com- 
budlbles  were  conveyed  to  Weftminfler.  The  (ituatlon  of  this  houfe  I am  not  ^ble 
to  hx,  but  am  apt  to  believe,  that  Catefbie  and  Percy  might  be  the  joint  occupiers, 
of  it,  there  being  to  a fermon,  preached  November  5,  by  Dr.  Featley,  and  printed 
in  Clavis  Myflica,  p.  824,  this  marginal  note  : “ This  lafl  year  (1635)  the  houfe 
“ where  Catefby  plotted  this  treafon  at  Lambeth  was  cafually  burnt  down  to  the. 
ground  by  powder 

With  Faux-Idall  manor-houfe  has  been  blended  another  houfe,  for  fome  time 
denominated  Vaux-Hall,  but  from  amhendc  accounts  Hated  in  the  HiHory  of  the 
Parifb,  p.  95,  and  in  the  Envjrons  of  London,  p.  322,  it  is  evident  that  they 
were  manfions  totally  diHindi;  nor  does  it  feeiu  to  be  a very  difficult  talk  to  afeer- 
tain  nearly  the  fites  of  both.  Except  in  the  few  years  of  civil  commotions  in  the 
jafl  century,  Faux-Hall  manor,-  together  with  its  demefnes,  has  been,  from  tbo 

^ Sermon  by  Dr.  White  Kean^t,  171^,  November  5,  quarto,  p.  15.  He  cites  Sir  Edward- 
G<)ke’s  fpeech  at  the  trial  of  the  traitors. 

t Hiltory  of  Parifli,  pp.  31,  37.  Mrs.  Jane  Vaux  was  in  1615  a contributor  of  il.  towards 
reparations  and  ornaments  of  the  church,  but  flie  is  entered  in  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts 
among  the  out-Iyars. 

I A,  1524.  John  Vaufe  was  eledled  third  churchwarden,  and  in  1523  fecond  warden,  but  he 
was  not  the  tirft  warden  in  the  enfiiing  year.  Receipts  : A.  1557.  Irem,  of  John  VaufTes  wife,, 
©f  the  money  wiche  was  gatheryd  with  the  virgins  this  yere,  34s.  6d, — A.  1573.  Anthony 
Vans  3d  churchwarden. — A.  1379.  Anthony  Vawfe,  pricked  by  the  bifliop  of  Winchefler  for 
3d  churchwarden. — A 1583.  Spent  at  Mr.  Vawfes  at  the  chofing  new  churchwardens  — A.  1384, 
and  in  other  years,  Anthony  Vaufe  was  prefent  at  fettling  the  accounts.  A.  1^84.  Ant.  Vaufe 
gave  9s.  6d  towards  the  bells. 

§ Among  the  contributors  tow'ards  new-cafting  the  bells,  A.  1C84,  is,  Mr.  Catefbie,  vs,  ; 
and  in  another  benevolence  Sir  William  Cattfbie,  xs.  Sir  William  was  probably  grandfather  of 
Robert  Catefbie  the  confpirator.  Bridges’s  Hill,  of  Northampt.  vol.  I.  p.  16. 
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reig,n  of  Henry  VII f.  a part  of  the  endowment  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Canter- 
bury ; but  the  manfion,  improperly  flyied  Vaux-IIa’l,  has  been  always  held  of  the 
manor  of  Kennington,  which  is  annexed  to  the  dutchy  of  Cornwall. 

In  a furvey  of  this  manor,  taken  in  the  year  1615,  it  is  entered,  that  Sir  Thomas 
Parrie,  chancellor  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancafler,  held  by  copy  a handfome  :ene- 
ment  built  of  brick,  called  Copthall,  lying  near  the  Thames,  oppcfite  the  capital 
‘‘  tenement  called  Faux  Hall  to  the  South  lying  between  the  Thames  and  the  way 
leading  towards  Kingflon,  with  a garden  and  orchard  on  three  fides  inclofed  with 
a brick  walld"  The  capital  tenement  nuifl:  denote  Fauxhall  manor-heufe  ; and  the 
term  oppofite  implies . there  being  then,  as  there  is  now,  a lane  or  pallage  between 
Copthall  inclofure  to  the  South  and  the  curtilage  of  Faux-Hall  houfe.  Therefore, 
the  only  matter  of  doubt  can  be,  whether  the  manor-houfe  was  fituated  not  far 
from  the  bank  of  the  river  where  the  vinegar-works  are  now  carried  on,  or  eaftward, 
Bearer  to  the  high  road  to  Kingflon.  But  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  w^ith  the 
ground  occupied  by  Cuthbert  Johnfon  and„co.  in  their  great  diflillery,  it  may  be 
almofl  needlefs  to  obferve,  that  the  limits  exactly  correfpond  with  the  boundaries 
of  Copthall  premifes,  and  perhaps  fome  parts  of  the  brick  walls  originally  built 
on  three  Tides  of  the  inclofure  may  be  dill  remaining. 

Whilfl  Sir  Thomas  Parrie  refided  in  Lambeth  lady  Arabella  Stuart  was  com- 
mitted to  clofe  cullody  in  his  houfe,  and  Mr.  Seymour  to  the  Tower.  Though  thus 
feparated,  they  effe^led  an  efcape  on  the  fame  day,  June  3,  1611  and  Mr.  Sey- 
mour arrived  fafely  in  Prance,  but  the  unfortunate  lady  was  overtaken  in  Calais 
road,  and  afterw^ards  imprifoned  in  the  Tower  p. 

Mr.  Lyfons  has  noticed  thefe  farther  particulars  concerning  Copthall  In 

the  furvey  taken  by  order  of  Parliament  (in  the  Augnicnracion-officc)  after  the- 
death  of  Charles  the  firft,  Sir  Thomas  Parry’s  houfe  is  deferibed  ‘ as  a capital 
meiTuage,  called  Vaux  Hall,  als  Copped  Hall,  bounded  by  the  Thames,  being  a 
fair  dwelling-houfe  drongly  built  of  three  dories  high,  and  a fair  dair*cafe  break- 
“ ing  out  from  it  of  nineteen  feet  fquare.’ — It  was  then  the  property  of  the  Crown^ 
having  been  furrendered  to  the  king  in  1629,  by  John  Abrahall,  tenant  there- 
of,  and  heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Parry.  After  this  time  it  was  defetibed  by  the 
‘‘  name  of  Vaux  Hall  only.  In  163?,  the  Parliament  having  determined  that 
Vaux  Hall  houfe,  which  had  been  referved  § by  a former  order  (Perfe(ft  Diurnal, 
‘‘ July  23,  1648,)  Ihould  be  fold  (Mercurius  Politicus,  January  6,  1653,)  it 

was  purchafed  by  John  Trenchard  of  Wedminfter,  (Particulars  of  Sale,  Aug- 

* In  the  Churchwarden’s  Account?,  from  Ealler  1609  Eafler  1610,  is  this  entry  : Received 
of  Sir  Thomas  Parrie,  voluntary,  xiii  s.  The  voluntary  gift  of  archbifliop  Abbot  in  the  fame  year 
was  vl. 

f Illullra'itions  of  Britifli  Hiflory,  Biography,  Stc.  by  Mr,  Lodge. 

X The  Environs  of  London,  'p.  32  ’. 

§ In  Hiflory  of  the  Parifli,  Append,  p 139,  is  a tranfeript  from  an  A»ft  of  the  Commons, 
July  17,  1649,  referving,  by  a proviiional  claufe,  to  the  ufc  of  the  Commonwealth,  Vaux- 
ilall  Houfe,  and  all  its  appurtenances. 
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mentation-OfTice).  After  the  reftoratlon  of  Charles  the  Second,  it  was  leafed 
to  Henry  Lord  Moore,  afterwards  earl  of  Drogheda,  together  with  the  demefnes, 
“ for  thirty  years,  with  a provifp,  that,  if  his  Majefty  (hould  think  fit  to  make 
ufe  of  the  houfe,  or  any  part  thereof,  it  (hould  be  furrendered  upon  a proper 
‘‘  allowance  being  made  for  the  fame,  (enrollment  of  leafe  in  the  office  of  the 
dutchy  of  Cornwall).  The  king  availed  himfelf  of  this  provifo  the  year  after  the 
leafe  was  granted  (Dutchy  of  Cornwall -Office^  D.  _f.  164),  and  fettled  at  Vaux 
Hall  one  Jafper  Calthoff,  a Dutchman  who  was  employed  in  making  guns  and 
other  warlike  inftruments  for  his  Majefty’s  fervice.  (Ibid.  H.  f.  321,  329).  A 
part  of  the  premifes  were  occupied  a few  years  afterwards  by  Peter  Jacobfon,  a fu- 
**  gar-baker,  (Ibid.  H.  f.  218).’’ 

The  king  feems  to  have  referved  this  mefTuage  for  a villa  of  pleafure*  ; and  to 
this,  and  not  to  an  infignificant  alehoufe,  he  probably  was  wont,  in  his  water-tours, 
to  refort  with  his  ladies  T*  Not  but  that  the  traditionary  (lory  told  by  a fiffiermaii 
to  Mr.  Buckmader’s  grandfather,  concerning  the  richly-ornamented  chair  in  which 
the  gay  monarch  had  often  far,  might  be  well  founded,  wiih  this  difference,  that  the 
chair  might  be  removed  from  Vaux-Hall  Houfe  to  the  Three  Mariners;  and  the 
acquifition  of  this  choice  relic  doubtlefs  contributed  to  the  publican’s  felling  more 
tankards  of  fine  Lambeth  ale  than  he  might  otherwife  have  done. 

Sir  Samuel  Morland,  in  1665,  obtained  a leafe  of  Vaux-Hall  Houfe  and, 
according  to  Aubrey,  he  two  years  after  built  a large  room  which  he  furnifhed  in  a 
fumptuous  manner,  and  he  conftru(fled  in  his  . garden  fome  beautiful  fountains  (). 
This  royal  villa  might  have  been  demifed  to  him  as  a compliment  to  his  loyalty  at 
the  eve  of  the  Reftoration,  and  before,  when  he  was  commiffioner  to  Thurloe,  the 
confidential  fecretary  of  Crom'well.  For  it  is  related  of  him  that  on  the  of  May, 
1660,  he  arrived  at  Breda  with  letters  and  notes  of  very  great. importance,  becaufe 
they  communicated  to  Charles  the  Second  a part  of  the  intricate  plots  of  the  inter- 
reign, as  likewife  difeovered  the  perfidioufnefs  of  fome  of  thofe  who  owed  him 
the  utmofl  fidelity.  The  king  made  Mr.  Morland  a knight,  and  rendered  him  the 
public  tefiimony  of  his  having  for  fome  years  received  from  him  the  mod  confider- 
able  fervices  ||. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  erroneoufly  conceived,  that  Sir  Samuel  Morland’s  improve- 
ments were  upon  the  premifes  denominated  by  Aubrey  Spring-Gardens,  and  (ince 
Vaux-Hall.  But,  when  Aubrey  publiflied  his  Antiquities  of  Surrey,  Vaux-Hall 
Houfe  was,  on  account  of  the  objects  of  curiofity  it  offered,  much  reforted  to  by 
Grangers  : and  it  cannot  be  reafonably  fuppofed,  that  a room  of  fuch  elegance  and 
convenience  would  not  have  been  kept  up  by  the  proprietors  of  Spring-Garden, 

^ Hiftoiy  of  Parifli,  p.  122, 

+ Ibid.  King  William  and  queen  Mary,  at  their  dinner  and  fupper,  were  provided  with  three 
gallons  of  beer,  and  eight  bottles  of  Lambeth  ale,  with  two  bottles  of  mead.  And  for  the  maids 
of  honour^there  were  fix  bottles  of  Lambeth  ale..  Eftablilhment  of  Royal  Houfehold,  pp.  384, 

X The  Environs  of  London,  p.  323.  Kiflory  of  Parifh.  p.  96. 
il  Kennet’s  Kifiorical  Regifier,  p.  133. 
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The  fame  obfervation  will  apply  to  the  fountains  fo  pleafng  to  behold  \ and  all  .who 
knew  Jonathan  Tyers  will  concur  in  opinion,  that,  had  Spring-Garden  admitted  of 
a copious  fuppl)  of  water,  he  would  not  have  thought  of  exhibiting  to  the  public 
only  a painted  refemblance  of  a cafcade. 

No  river  of  meandring  pafte-board  made. 

No  gentle  tinkling  of  a tin  cafcade; 

But  the  pure  element  its  courfe  lhall  hold 

But,  as  Mr.  Lyfons  has  remarked,  it  does  not  appear  that  Sir  Samuel  Mojland- 
cver  pofleffed  any  part  of  the  prefent  Vaux  Hall  Garden  ; and,  to  corroborate  this 
fuggedion,  he  has  dated,  from  the  records  in  the  office  of  the  dutchy  of  Cornwall, 
who  were  the  copyhold  tenants  of  the  edate.  In  1615  it  was,  as  mentioned  in  a 
former  page,  the  property  of  Jane  Vaux,  widow,  and  was  called  Stocdens  ; on  her 
deceafe  it  was  diviaed  between  the  two  da\]ghrers,  one  of  whom  was.  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Barlow,  bifhop  of  Lincoln.  Thefe  moieties  palled  through  different  hands  till 
the  middle  of  this  century, 'when  Mr.  Jonathan  Tyers  purchafed  one  ef  the  moieties 
of  George  Doddington,  efq.  for  the  fum  of  3800!,  and  fome  years  after  he  bought 
the  remainder.  It  is  obfervable  that  the  edate  had  the  name  of  Stocdens  at  the 
fame  time  that  Sir  Thomas  Parrie’s  houfc  was  dyled  Copthall,  and  that  the  appeL 
lation  Vaux-Hali  has  been  transferred  from  Copthall  to  Stockdens,  without  either 
houfe  having  any  pretenlions  to  it,  becaufe  neither  has  the  lead  connexion  with  that 
antient  mauerial  didri(d. 

When  this  delightful  garden  was  fird  opened  for  the  entertainment  of  the  public 
is  not  determined.  Reding  principally  on  a Tingle  word  in  Aubrey’s  Antiquities, 
vol.  I.  p.  I that  has  not  been  duly  noticed,  I wdll  venture  to  furmife  that  it  was 
at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century.  Monconys,  it  is  true,  intimates  that 
Spring-Gardens,  in  1663,  were  much  frequented,  and  that  they  had  grafs  and 
fand  walks,  dividing  fquares  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  which  wxre  enclofed  with 
hedges  of  goofeberrie^,  whild  within  thefe  were  rofesy  beans,  and  afparagus''\d* 
Now  fuppofing  (what  was  probably  the  cafe),  that  the  Spring-Gardens  here  de- 
feribed  were  at  Vaux-Hall,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  the  premifes  under 
review  ; Spring-Garden  having  been  no  uncommon  appellation  for  places  of  amufe- 
mentand  regale  in  the  vicinity  of  London  And  Spring-Garden  in  Aubrey’s  Anti- 

In  the  Connoiffeur,  as  well  as  in  the  World,  (Hifl.  of  Parifli,  p.  104,)  the  cafcade  is  from 
iniftake  fiippofed  to  fpout  wkh  ftreams  of  block-tin.  But  the  pencils  of  Hayman  and  Hogarth 
are  thus  .neatly  complimented  by  the  Connoiffeur  : “ They  have  touched  up  all  the  picftiires, 

“ which  were  damaged  lall  leafon  by  the  lingers  of  thofe  curious  connoilfeurs,  who  could  not  be 
“ fatisfied,  without  feeling  whether  the  figures  were  alive.”  In  the  London  Magaz  ne  for  1703, 
p.  233,  is  an  accurate  defeription  of  the  pidure  exhibiting  lord  Clive  receiving  the  homage  of  the 
Nabob.  Kill,  of  Parifli,  p.  109. 
f Archasologia,  vol.  II.  p.  123. 

I Hifrory  of  Parifli,  p.  98.  Maitland,  in  Hiflory  of  London,  mentions  there  lieing  in  his 
time  at  Lambeth  two  Spring-Gardens  ; 1 fuppol'c  him  to.  have  meant  Vaux-Hall  Gaidens  and 
Cupel’s  Gardens, 
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quities  is  diftinguii'hed  by  the  word  neza^  an  epithet  by  no  means  adapted  to  a place 
that  had  been  a public  garden  upwards  of  forty  years.  It  is  unqueftionable  that 
he  meant  the  modern  Vaux-Hall,  from  its  relative  fituation  to  the  remainder  of 
the  horn-work  belonging  to  the  lines  of  communication  made  by  order  of  Parliament 
in  1642*3,  to  ptevent  a furprize  by  the  king’s  troops,  which  was,  he  writes, 
without  the  nezv  Spring-Garden.  And  correfpondent  with  this  defeription  is  the 
engraving  in  Maitland’s  Hhlory  of  this  once  “ quadrant  fort  with  four  half  bul- 
warks between  the  corner  of  Vaux-Hall  Garden  and  the  turnpike  at  the  end  of 
Kennington-lane 

The  old  Spring-Garden  may  not  have  retained  its  name ; but  in  former  days  I 
have  often  heard  a garden  thus  called,  which  is  the  boundary  to  the  Eaft  of  the  field 
where  flood  the  coaches  in  waiting.  This  garden  appertained  to  the  houfe  which 
is  now  the  third  from  the  field.  Before  Mr.  Tyers  fettled  in  New  Spring-Garden 
he  was  tenant  of  the  old,  and  by  retaining  for  many  years  an  intereft  in  the  preraifes 
prevented  their  being  again  opened  as  a place  of  public  refort.  Old  Spring-Gar- 
den was  upon  a comparatively  fmall  fcale,  like  that  deferibed  in  Monconys’  travels ; 
whereas,  in  Spring-Garden,  which  the  Spectator  had  in  his  mind’s  eye,  when  he 
paid  his  imaginary  vifit  to  it  with  his  old  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Goverley,  there  were 
choice  of  birds  which  fang  upon  the  trees,  and  a loofe  tribe  of  people  that  walked 
under  their  fltade.  And,  poflibly,  this  being  a new  Spring-Garden  might  induce 
Addlfon  to  felcd  it  as  a proper  topic  for  one  of  his  SpcflatOrs.  I am  not  apprized  of 
there  being  any  reference  to  Spring-Garden  in  the  Tatler,  but  almoft  all  writers 
of  periodical  papers  of  late  years  have  mentioned  it.  The  following  paflages  are 
copied  from  Common  Senfe,  73,  June  24,  1738,  becaufe  containing  a pre- 
caution at  all  times  fuitable,  and  the  paper  itfelf  is  now  probably  known  to  very 
few  perfons. 

I cannot  (writes  the  correfpondent  of  Common  Senfe)  conclude  without  taking 
fome  notice  of  the  diverfions  of  the  year;  the  multitudes  who  refort  daily  to  Vaux- 
Hall  make  it  nccefiary  to  fay  fomewhat  upon  that  entertainment. 

The  gardens  are  prettily  difpofed,  and  when  illumined  make  a beautiful  feene; 
the  variety  of  company  differently  employed,  the  contraft  between  the  inftrnmental 
mufick  in  the  middle  grove,  and  the  natural  harmony  of  the  woods  in  the  more 
retired  parts,  render  the  whole  a very  agreeable  amufement.  As  I am  in,  hopes 
too,  the  warbling  of  the  nightingales,  and  the  verdure  of  the  trees,  may  tend  to 
claim  to  a toleration  of  the  country  fuch  of  the  fair  fex  as  are  at  this  time  pre- 
paring  to  leave  the  metropolis,  I am  contented  to  let  them  go  thither,  but  under 
the  following  reflri£tions,  viz. 

That  their  parties  always  confifl:  of  an  odd  number*  There  is  fomething  in 
the  garden  which  fo  much  refembles  the  defeription  of  a Mahometan  Faradife^ 
that,  perhaps,  if  they  fliould  be  fufFered  to  go  in  pairs,  they  may  be  tempted  to 
imitate  all  the  diverfions  of  fuch  a place,  I mull;  alio  infift,  that  there  be  no  more 

* Hillory  of  Parilli,  p.  59.  Thefe  military  works  were  deflroyed,  when  the  mount  was  le- 
velled to  make  a convenient  area  for  the  Hand  of  coaches, 
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fmoking  in  the  middle  of  the  company  '*,  left  the  ftink  of  the  tobacco  ftiould  drive 
‘‘  fome  of  the  fair  guefts  into  the  more  private  walks  for  a little  frejh  air^  and  con- 
verfation  may  then  perhaps  grow  unaccountably  ferious.  1 could  wifh  hkevvife, 
that  they  who  take  water  at  Wkiiehall  would  not  make  too  frequent  vifits  there, 
at  leaft  not  in  the  fame  -party. 

As  for  the  honeft  citizens,  who  carry  their  wives  and  families  there  for  an 
“ evening’s  entertainment,  1 would  by  no  means  ftint  them  in  their  diverfions; 

upon  condition,  that  the  good  lady  promifes  not  to  fall  too  much  in  love  with  mu- 
‘‘  fick,  nor  teaze  her  hufbarid  next  winter  to  carry  her  to  the  opera. 

Under  thefe  reftraints  I can  admit  it  for  a paffa  tempo-,  and  am  glad  Faftiion 
has  introduced  one  fo  reafonable.” 

Mr.  Lockman’s  Iketch  of  the  Spring  Gardens,  in  a letter  to  a noble  lord, 
(fee  Hiftory  of  Parifli,  p.  219),  was  not  his  only  poetical  encomium  on  them. 
In  1737,  he  compofed  a fong,  intituled,  ‘‘  The  Pleafures  of  the  Spring  Gardens, 
Vaux  Hall,”  which  was  fet  to  mufick  by  Mr.  Boyce ; and  in  the  next  year,  ‘‘  The 
Farewell  to  Vaux  Hall,  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  a gentleman  who  was  obliged  to 
leave  England,  and  fettle  in  a foreign  country.”  He  mentions  in  both  pieces  the 
pavilion  ereded  for  the  reception  of  Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  the  patron  of  the 
gardens.  In  the  former  is  the  following  ftanza  : 

See  ! a grand  pavilion  yonder, 

Rifing  near  embow’ring  (hades ; 

There  a temple  ftrikes  with  wonder, 

In  full  view  of  colonades. 

The  lively  tale  of  the  citizen  and  his  family  at  Vaux  Hall,  as  told  in  the  Con- 
noifteur,  May  13,  1755,  will  be  read  wdth  fatisfadtion  and  with  pleafure  immedi- 
ately after  a perufal  of  the  humourous  feene  difplayed  in  the  Spedtator  by  Addi- 
fon ; and  the  comparative  luxury  of  each  age  is  marked  by  the  feafting  of  the  re- 
fpedlive  parties.  With  the  (lice  of  hung  beef  (of  which  there  was  a fragment  to 
regale  the  crippled  waterman)  and  a glafs  of  Burton  ale,  or  a bottle  of  mead,  .the 
favourite  liquor  of  a courtezan  ; may  be  contrafted,  the  wafer-like  fticcs  of  beef  or 
ham,  at  one  fhilling  an  ounce,  chickens  as  fmall  as  pigeons,  tarts  and  cuftards,.  and 
the  choice  of  humble  port,  claret,  burgundy,  champagne,  or  rich  frontiniac,  for 
the  more  opulent ; and  for  others  madeira,  carcavella,  Lifbon,  &c.  perhaps  as 
admirably  mimicked  by  the  wondrous  magic  of  Meftis.  Beaufoy,  in  Cuper’s 
Gardens  'f.” 

* In  a peficript  to  the  bill  of  fare  polled  in  different  parts  of  the  garden  it  iifed  to  be  a direc- 
tion, that  no  perfon  was  allowed  to  fmoke  except  in  the  feats.  Such  an  inuendo  may  now  be 
needlefs. 

London,  by  Mr.  Pennant,  p.  30,  31,  32,  where  the  reader  will  find  an  entertaining  de- 
feriptiou  of  the  repofitory  of  “ fweets  and  fours,”  of  wine  and  vinegar,  in  velTels  more  capacious 
t-han  the  beaded  ton  of  Heydelberg. 
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Whilil  detailing  the  hidorical  anecdotes  of  thefe  gardens,  a change  in  the  price 
of  entrance  ought  not  to  be  omitted  : it  is  thus  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bofwell  •, 
fumraer  1792,  additional  and  more  expenfive  decorations  having  been  introduced, 
the  price  of  admilFion  was  raifed  .to  two  flaillings.  I cannot  approve  of  this.  The 
cprapany  may  be  more  felc‘ft;  but  a number  of  the  hor.ell  commonalty  are,  I’fear, 
excluded  from  fliaring  in  an  elegant  and  innocent  entertainment.  An  attempt  to 
‘‘  aboUfli  the  onc-fliilling  gallery  at  the  piayhoufe  has  been  very  properly  counter- 
‘‘  acled.”  However,  notwithftanding  tliis  innovation,  feveral  thoufand  perfons  were 
alfembled  at  the  conduiion  of  the  feafon  of  1793.  The  prefent  feafon  of  1794  was' 
opened,  on  Tucif  ty  May  20,  with  agrand  carnival  and  Venetian  mafquerade.  A 
guinea  was  the  price  of  a ticket.  Notwithdanding  the  weather  was  not  very  favour- 
able for  an  aiTembly,  al  Frefco,  the  company  was  numerous,  though  it  is  not  likely 
that  an  individual  was  drawn  thither  by  the  lottery-bait  offered  in  the  underwritten 
advertifement. 

Six  Silver  Tickets  as  Prizes, 

The  public  are  refpeflfully  informed  that  every  purchafer  of  a mafquerade 
ticket  will  receive,  at  the  entrance  of  the  garden,  on  the  night  of  the  carnival, 
a number,  the  duplicate  of  which  will  remain  with  the  proprietor,  and  that  on 
Tliurfday  next,  the  firft  gala  night,  the  fix  prizes  will  be  drawn  by  the  vocal 
performers  in  the  orcheftra,  after  the  firft  a6f,  when  the  holders  of  the  tickets  fo 
“ drawn  will  be  prefented  with  a filver  ticket,  entitling  them  to  the  freedom  of 
‘‘  Vaux  Hall  Garden,  for  two  perfons,  during  the  feafon.’V 

Vaux  Hall  Bridge  is  a county  bridge  ; but  it  appears,  from  fome  veflry  minutes, 
that,  in  1694  and  1702,  attempts  were  made  to  fubje(ft  the  parifli  to  the  repair 
of  it 

A record  of  27  Edward  I.  as  Mr.  Lyfons  has  difeovered,  notices  a bridge  be- 
tween Vaux  Hall  and  Wandfvvorth,  made  at  the  expence  of  the  abbot  of  Weftmin- 
ftef  The  exa£f  fite  of  this  bridge  is  not  any  where  fpecified,  nor  is  it  known 
in  what  part  of  the  parifh  was  a meffuage,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  acres  of 
arable  land,  and  two  acres  of  wood,  which,  by  licence  from  king  Edward  111. 
John  at  Lee,  ^vicar  of  Stepney,  Hugo  de  Bricklefworth,  pafron  of  St.  Olave, 
Southwark,  and  Galfrici  de  Spencer,  parfon  of  St.  Matthew,  Friday-ftreet,  gave  to 
the  mafter  and  brethren  of  St.  Thomas,  Southwark  §. 

Of  Sir  Noel  Caron,  who  was  almoft  twenty-eight  years  ambafifador  from  the 
States  of  Holland  to  the  court  of  England,  it  was  mentioned  in  former  pages  of 
this  volume,  that  he  built  a noble  houfe  at  South  Lambeth,  which  was  taken 

* Life  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  vol.  III.  note.  1..  s.  d. 

t A.  1694,  July  4.  Paid  Mr.  Roufe  for  the  trial  of  Vaux-Hall  Bridge,  20  o o 

A.  1702.  Paid  Mr.  Killingworth  his  fee  at  the  affixes  about  Vaux  Hall  Bridge,  230 
+ The  Environs  of  London,  p.  367. 

§ Nevvtcurt,  Repei  tcrinm,  vol.  I.  p.  740,  note. 
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down  about  the  year  1687  ; that  he  had  a park  for  deer  which  extended  ro  Vaux 
Hall  and  Kennington-lane  * * * § ; that  he  had  a grant  of  the  leafe  of  the  manf  r-lioiife 
of  Kennington  j that  he  founded  an  almflioufe  near  Vaux  Hall  .J; ; and  that  he  be- 
queathed legacies  to  Lambeth  church,  and  to  the  poor  of  the  pari{li§.  Confider- 
ing  the  high  rank  he  had  long  fupported,  and  that  he  had,  as  it  were,  naturalized 
himfelf  to  this  country,  it  is  rather  ftrange  that  very  few  incidents  of  his  life  (hould 
have  been  traced,  not  even  of  thofe  in  the  diplomatic  line.  One  was  inferted  in  a 
note  to  p.  162  of  the  Appendix,  and  the  three  following  are  taken  from  Collins’s 
Peerage. 

‘‘  In  the  difagreement  between  Henry  (Percy)  earl  of  Northumberland,  and 
Sir  Francis  Vere,  lord  governour  of  the  Brill,  and  the  commander  of  the  Englifh 
under  the  States,  w^hich,  in  April  1602,  caufed  the  earl  to  demand  from 
the  knight  fatisfadlion,  either  by  word  or  fword,  after  three  days  Sir  Noel  Ca- 
“ rone  (agent  for  the  States,  and  chief  dealer  for  the  bufinefs  Sir  Francis  Vere 
had  in  hand,)  did  acquaint  the  queen  and  council  with  their  difference.”  Sup- 
plement, vol.  II.  p.  7 go. 

A.  1616,  May  20,  Lord  Chancellor  Elefmere  was  conffituted  one  of  the 
commiffioners,  to  treat  with  Sir  Noel  Caron,  knt.  ambaffador  from  the  States 
“ General  concerning  the  rendition  of  the  cautionary  towns  into  the  hands  of  the 
‘‘States.”  Dukes,  vol.  I.  p.  471, 

“ In  14,  Jac.  I.  A 1611,  Thomas  (Cecil)  earl  of  Exeter  w’as  in  commiflion, 
“ with  other  lords,  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  treat  with  Sir  Noel  Caron,  knt.  ambaf- 
“ fador  from  the  States  General,  for  the  delivery  up  of  the  ^ town  of  Vlilhinge, 
“ with  the  caftle  of  Ramakins  in  Zeland,  and  the  town  of  Brill  in  Holland.”  Earls, 
vol.  II.  part  I.  p.  90. 

Sir  Noel  had,  as  of  himfelf,  intimated  to  one  of  the  king’s  minifters,  that  if  his 
Majedy  would  offer  to  reftore  the  cautionary  towns,  the  States  would  do  their 
utmoft,  by  borrowing  money  at  a high  intereft,  to  difeharge  the  whole  debt  for 
which  they  were  pledged,  amounting  to  the  imraenfe  fum  of  eight  millions  of  florins. 
In  confequence  of  this  overture,  a treaty  commenced  ; penfionary  Barnevelt  came  to 
England  to  affift  the  envoy  in  procuring  the  meft  advantageous  terms ; and  the 
king,  by  his  prodigality,  was  fo  much  embarraflfed,  that  he  agreed  to  accept  lefs 
than  three- millions  of  florins,  and  to  wave  the  payment  of  eighteen  years  intereff  ||. 
It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that,  in  the  year  following,  Sir  Noel  had  from  the 
prince  of  Wales  a leafe  for  fwenty-one  years,  of  the  manor-houfe  of  Kennington, 
&c.  with  one  hundred  twenty-two  acres  of  land,  at  the  low  rent  of  16I.  los.  9d. 

When  Henpy,  prince  of  Wales,  w^as • defirous  of  engaging  Mireveldf,  an  emi- 
nent painter  of  Delft,  10  come  to  England,  Sir  Noel  Caron  was  firft  employed  to 


* Kiflory  of  Parifli,  p.  124, 

t The  fame,  p.  92;  and  Append,  p.  113, 

:j;  The  fame,  pp.  37,  42,  43  j and  Append,  p.  >120. 

§ The  fame,  p.  39. 


Rapin’s  Hiilory,  vol.  II.  p.  192. 
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adjufl  the  terms.  This  appears  from  the  following  palTages  in  letters  from  Sir 
Edward  Conway  to  Mr.  Adam  Newton,  publifhed  in  the  Appendix  to  Birch’s 
Life  of  the  Prince  : I find  him  (the  painter)  Hill  balanced  between  his  council, 

that  would  have  him  wholly  rely  upon  conditions  to  be  made  by  Sir  Noel  Caron, 
and  his  affedtion  to  put  himfelf  upon  the  reward  of  the  prince,  and  his  necefiity 
to  be  aided  with  money  and  guided  to  the  court.  The  man  is  naturally  phan^ 
taftical  fomething,  and  the  multitude  of  propofitions  hath  amazed  him.”  P.479. 
The  painter  of  Delft  hath  been  wonderfully  confounded  with  the  variety  of  pro- 
“ pofitions,  and  troubled  that  he  hath  not  received  anfwers  of  his  letters  from  Sir 
‘‘  Noel  Caron  ; but  now  he  is  fully  refolved  to  go  to  England,  and  to  give  himfelf 
wholly  to  his  highnefs's  fervice,  and  depend  upon  his  reward.”  P.  485.  The 
negledt  of  which  the  artifi;  complained  might  be  owing  to  Sir  Noel’s  being  well- 
acquainted  with  the  capricioufnefs  of  his  countrymen  ; for  when  Mkeveldt  had 
many  felicitations  on  the  fame  head  from  Charles  the  Firfi,  they  were  as  fniitlefs 
as  thofe  which  had  been  urged  by  his  royal  brother,  and  in  other  letters  referred 
to  by  the  prefent  earl  of  Orford  (Anecdotes  of  Painters,  vol.  II.  p.  2.0.)  this  reafon 
is  afiiigned  fot  the  uncertainty  of  the  painter,  that  he  was  afraid  of  being  ftayed 
“ in  England  by  authority;  and  fiipulated  that  he  ftiould  return  in  three  months.” 
A.  1615.  Sir  Noel  contributed  lol.  towards  the  recalling  of  the  bells  in  Lam- 
beth church,  and  in  1625,  he  gave  2I.  for  enlarging  the  church-yard.  He  being 
in  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts  repeatedly  flyled  Lord  Caron,  the  prefumptioa 
is,  that  he  might  be  vulgarly  fo  called.  He  died  December  i,  1624.  The  mili- 
tary trophies  ftill  remaining  in  the  chancel  fhew,  that  he  was  interred  with  pomp, 
and  the  fermon  at  his  funeral  was  preached  by  archbifhop  Abbot  In  this  difeourfe 
there  mufi:  have  been  fome  traits  of  his  char,a<fi:er  but  a fearch  after  it  would 
probably  be  fruitlefs,  there  not  being  any  grounds  to  conclude  that  it  was  pub^ 
lifhed.  Lady  Caron  furvived  her  hufband  ten  years ; it  being  entered,  that  1634, 
January  3,  the  churchwardens  received  5s.  4d.  for  the  burial  of  Mrs.  Caron  of 
South  Lambeth. 

To  the  intelligent  and  amufing  memoir  of  John  ^radefcant  j-,  the  following 
remarks  may  cot  be  thought  an  unfuitable  addition.  The  traditional  ftory  of  his 
having,  in  the  year  1620,  entered  on  board  a privateer  going  againll;  the  Algerines, 
that  he  might  bring  apricot  trees  from  that  country,  has  been  controverted  from 
paffages  in  Shakfpeare’s  Midfummer  Night’s  Dream,  and  in  Jonfon’s  Every  Alan 
in  his  Humour,  which  imply  that  there  were  apricots  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  that  the  fruit  was  not  uncommon  in  that  of  her  fucceffor This, 
however,  may  be  admitted,  without  depriving  Tradefcant  of  the  credit  of  im- 
porting the  Argier  or  Algier  apricot,  or  Sir  William  Temple  of  introducing 

^ The  Environs  of  London,  p.  304.  A.  1624 — 1625,  paid  to  three  men  for  attending  the 
church  at  Lord  Caron’s  Funeral,  3s.  6d.  Churchwardens’  Accounts, 
t HiR.  of  the  Parifh,  Append.  XXIV. 

X Gtiul.naan’s  Magazine,  vol.  LIX,  p.  999. 
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many  years  afterwards  the  ftandard  BrulTels  *.  That  Tradefcant  brought  hither 
the  former  fort  from  the  Algier  voyage  we  have  the  authority  of  Parkinfon,  the 
firfl  edition  of  whofe  Flower-garden  was  publilhed  in  1629. 

Dr.  Ducarel  feems  too  precipitately  to  have  altered  what  he  judged  to  be  an 
incorrefl  word  in  Parkinfon’s  book,  that  fome  plants  flourifhed  with  Tradefcant 
in  his  garden  at  Canterbury^  which,  obferved  the  Doflor,  fhould  be  South  Lambeth ; 
but  this  was  a miflake  not  likely  to  have  been  made  by  Parkinfon.  And  why 
might  not  Tradefcant  have  had  a garden,  or  nurfery-ground,  at  each  place?  and  if 
only  at  one  of  them,  what  evidence  is  there  of  his  refiding  at  that  time  at  South 
Lambeth  ? for,  no  vedige  has  yet  appeared  of  his  being  thus  early  an  inhabitant 
of  this  parilh  ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  probable,  that  he  might  not  fettle  in 
Lambeth  till  he  became  gardener  to  king  Charles  the  Firft  *,  previous  to  which,  it 
is  faid,  that  he  had  many  years  ferved  the  earl  of  Salifbury  and  lord  Wotton  in 
that  capacity.  It  appears  from  Parkinfon’s  Paradifus  Terreftris,  p.  152,  as  cited 
by  Mr.  Pennant  in  London,  p.  26,  that  the  elder  Tradefcant  was  gardener  to  lord 
Wotton,  at  Canterbury  in  Kent.  In  page  27  is  alfo  the  following  extradt  from 
Parkinfon's  book,  ‘‘  The  choyfeft  for  goodnelTe,  and  rareft  for  knowledge,  are  to 
be  had  of  my  very  good  friend  mafter  John  Tradefcante,  who  hath  wonderly  la- 
boured  to  obtain  all  the  rareft  fruits  hee  can  heare  off  in  any  place  of  Chriden- 
dome,  Turkey,  yea,  or  the  whole  world.”  But  they  were  liiccelTively  pofTeffed 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Auftin,  near  Canterbury  ; and,  fuppoling  Tradefcant  to  have 
had  the  care  of  the  extenfive  gardens  that  had  appertained  to  that  religious  houfe, 
why  might  he  not  have  likewlfe  cultivated  a garden  of  his  own  in  the  city.  Ob- 
fervable  is  it  that  in  Mufeum  Tradefcantianum,  we  do  not  find  feven  of  the  ten 
plants  Parkinfon  has  noticed  as  bearing  the  name  of  Tradefcant ‘f',  becaufe  he  was 
the  reputed  colledtor  of  them  in  foreign  countries.  In  particular,  the  Algier  apri* 
cot  is  not  mentioned,  nor  are  more  than  two  eatable  plums  fpecified,  and  thefe 
were  of  an  ordinary  kind,  viz.  the  bullace  tree  (primus  fylvejiris),  and  the  flowe 
tree,  or  blackthorne  (fyheftris  frudu  'minore  ferotino),  though  Parkinfon  tells 
us  that  Tradefcant  procured  a new  and  great  variety  of  plums  trom  Turkey  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  For  the  want  of  thefe  more  defjrable  trees  it  is  eafy 
to  kcount.  A man  of  Tradefcani’s  iliill  in  his  occupation  muft  have  been  aware, 

* “ I efteem  none  of  this  fruit  (aprieocks)  but  the  Brufiels  apricock,  which  grows  a 
“ ilandaid,  and  is  one  of  the  beft  fruits  we  have,  and  which  I fir.ft  brought  over  among  us.’^ 
Sir  William  Temple’s  Mifcell.  part  II.  p.  123. 

t “ His  was  an  age  of  fiorllls.  The  chief  ornaments  of  the  parterres  were  owing  to  his  la- 
“ bors.  Parkinfon  continually  acknowledges  the  obligation.  Many  plants  were  called  after  his 
“ name  ; thefe  the  Linnean  lyflem  has  rendered  aln\oH:  obfolete  ; but  the  great  naturaliil  hath 
“ made  more  than  reparation  by  giving  to  a genus  of  plants  the  title  of  Iradefca'i.t'iana^'  Spe- 
cies Plantariim,  vol.  I.  p.  41 1.  London,  p.  27.  Mr.  Pennant,  in  giving  a defcription  of  Tra- 
defcant’s  tomb,  (Hiftory  of  Parifli,  p.  96,  tab.  IV.  V.),  obferves,  that  at  each  corner  is  cut  a 
large  tree,  feeming  to  fupport  the  flab  ; and  that  the  hydra,  at  one  end,  picking  at  a bare  fcul!, 
was  poffibly  dcflgned  as  an  emblem  of  Envy.  London,  p.  28, 
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that  the  fruit  could  not  be  brought  to  perfe^Uon  without  the  wanuth  of  a wall-^'  ; 
of  which  he  might  not  have  a competent  quantity.  And  from  the'  remembrance  I 
have,  which  it  mult  be  admitted  is  rather  faint,  of  Tradefcant’s  garden,  four  or 
five  years  before  it  was  vifited  by  Mr.  Watfon  and  Dr,  Mitchell,  I am  apt  to  believe 
it  might  not  ever  have  been  iiiclofed  within  a wall. 

It  has  been  vaguely  intimated,  that  John  Tradefcant,  the  elder,  might  die  about 
1652;  but,  notwithllanding  the  nme  of  his  interment  is  omitted  in  the^egifter,  it 
is  evident,  from  the  Churchwardens’  book,  that  he  deceafed  in  1637  or  1638, 
probably  in  the  Iprjngqf  the  latter  year,  becaufe,  towards  the  conclufion  of  the 
aiccount  from  May  23,  1637,  to  May  8,  1638,  the  underwritten  receipt  occurs. 

1.  s.  cl. 

Item,  John  Traddldn,  the  great  bell  and  black  cloth,  ---054 

His  wife  died  about  four  years  before  him,  there  being  in  the  accDunt  of  1634 
this  entry  ; June  i.  Pveceived  for  the  burial  of  Jane^  wife  of  John  Tradeflcin,  12s. 

For  this  difference  in  the  burial  dues,  the  only  reafon  that  can  now  be  afligned  is, 
that  Tradefcant,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  might  prepare  the  family- vault,  and 
that  a fee  for  the  ground  was  payable  to  the  parilh. 

A.  1637,  Feb.  13  There  was  an  order  from  the  ecclefiaftical  court  to  make  an 
affeffment  for  defraying  the  expences  incurred  by  repairing  the  church  and  fence  of 
the  church-yard.  In  this  rate  were  the  underwritten  articles. 

1.  s.  d.  I.  s.  d. 

Sir  George  Chute,  Stockwell,  010  o Lady  Roper,  - - -068 

Dr.  Featley,  - - -096  Mr.  Tredefkin,  - - -034 

Lady  Paule,  - - -060 

The  fums  here  fpecified  fliew  the  comparative  value  of  the  premifes  held  by 
Tradefcant. 

John  Tradefcant,  the  fon.  In  1643,  contributed  2s.  6d.  toward  furnilhing  the 
communipn-table  with  plate;  and,  in  1649,  he  was  one  of  the  furveyors  of  the 
parilli. 

Mr.  Thomas  Cooke,  diltinguilhed  by  the  appellation  Heftod  Coohe^  becaufe 
he  tranflated  the  works  of  that  author,  was  an  inhabitant  of  South  Lambeth.  From 
perfonal  knowledge,  as  well  as  from  the  common-place  book  of  Mr.  Cooke,  in 
three  volumes  folio,  Sir  Jofeph  Mawbey  conveyed  to  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  j'* 
a copious  biographical  detail  of  this  mifcellaueous  writer,  and  a lilt  of  his  publica- 
tions, with  a critical  review  of  feveral  of  them.  He  died  foon  after  Chriftmafs 
1756.  Sir  Jofeph  has  alfo  noticed  Mr.  Edward  Moore  who  w’as  a near  neigh- 
bour to  Mr.  Cooke,  and  furvived  him  about  two  months.  They  were  both  in- 
terred in  the  new  burial  ground  near  the  High-ftreet,  but  the  grave  of  neither  is 
marked  by  any  kind  of  monument. 

* “ Leave  thy  vigilant  father  to  number  over  his  green  apricots*  morning  and^vening,  on  the 
North-Weft  wall.”  Well-bred’s  Letter  to  young  KnoWell. 

f Vol.LXr.  pp.  1090,  &c.  1178,  &c,  Vol.  LXII.  p.  26,  &c.  215,  &c.  313,  &c. 

J Vol,  LXII,  p.  30,  Mr»  Moore  is  mentioned  in  Hift,  of  Parifh,  p,  128, 
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Of  the  difference  in  height  of  fituatlon  between  Selborne  in  Hampfhire,  and 
South  Lambeth,  the  late  Mr.  White,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Selborne,  p.  286,  has  given 
this  corre<5t  ftatement : It  may  not’'  (obferves  this  ingenious  and  ufeful  writer) 

be>  impertinent  to  add,  that  the  barometer  at  Selbourne  Hands  three  tenths  of 
an  inch  lower  than  the  barometer  at  South  Lambeth ; whence  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  former  place  is  about  three  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  latter,  and 
with  good  reafon,  becaufe  the  ftreams  that  rife  with  us  run  into  the  1'hames  at 
Weybridge,  and  fo  to  London  ; of  courfe,  therefore,  the  way  from  Selborne  to 
“ South  Lambeth,  the  difference  between  which,  all  the  windings  and  indentings  of 
the  ftreams  confidered,  cannot  be  lefs  than  100  miles.** 


KENNINGTON. 

King  Edward  the  Firft  procured,  by  a method  detailed  in  a former  page,  the 
manor  of  Faukefhall,  with  its  appurtenances  South  Lambeth  and  Stockwell  ; an 
acquifirion  the  more  valuable  to  him  from  the  contiguity  of  the  eflate  to  the  manor 
of  Kennington,  which,  as  I apprehend,  was  then  in  the  crown.  The  word  Ken- 
nington  ftrongly  implies  its  having  been  a place  of  royal  refidence  in  the  times  of 
the  Saxons,  though  written  proofs  are  wanting  to  determine  who  of  their  monarchs 
abode  here.  Hardicanute,  who  was  of  the  Danilh  line,  died  at  Lambeth  at  a 
wedding,  and  he  might  be  mafter  of  the  feaft,  as  both  bridegroom  and  bride  were 
,perfons  of  rank  from  his  own  country.  Edward,  who  fucceeded  him,  muft 
have  ^been  the  chief  proprietor  of  land,  it  being  entered  in  Domefday,  that  he 
gave  to  his  fifter  Goda,  the  capital  manor  of  St.  Mary,  called  Lambeth,  Antient 
hiftorians  are  divided  in  their  opinions,  whether  on  the  death  of  Edward,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Epiphany,  A.  1066,  Harold  obtained  the  crown  by  ufurpation,  or 
with  the  free  concurrence  of  his  nobles.  His  having,  on  the  following  day,  which 
v/as  the  day  of  the  interment  of  his  predeceflbr  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  been  crowned 
by  Aldred,  archbifhop  of  York,  or  with  his  own  hands,  is  another  matter  of 
doubt,  as  is  alfo  whether  the  ceremony  was  performed  at  Weftminfter  or  at  Ken- 
nington *.  The  fuggeftion,  however,  that  it  might  have  been  at  Kennington, 
warrants  a conclufion  that  Kennington  was  then  a royal  manor  or  manfion,  for  I 
have  not  found  that  it  was  ever  dignified  with  the  title  of  palace.  That  Harold 
had  in  Lambeth  large  pofleflions  is  evident  from  the  confiderable  grant  of  lands 
to  the  monks  of  Waltham  Abbey,  recorded  in  Domefday.  The  furmife  of  Mr. 
Lyfons  that  South  Lambeth  and  Stockwell  were  within  this  grant,  and  my  conjec- 
ture that  it  alfo  included  Faukcihall,  were  mentioned  before ; and  I am  farther 
inclined  to  believe,  that  it  extended  Southward,  even  beyond  Brixton  Caufeway, 

* Angl.  Sacr,  vol,  I.  p.  559.  Canonicus  Wallenfis  de  epifcopis  Bathon.  et  Wellen. 

Deinde  poft  mortem  Edward!  regis  praefatus  Heraldus  regnum  Anglorum  invafit  in  feflo  Epi- 
phaniae  Domini  apud  Lambhith  5 ubi  iple  prater  cpnfenfum  procerum  capiti  fuo  propriis  manibus 
rcgiiim  diadema  impofuit, 
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there  being  ftill  lands  in  Stretham  and  Mitcham  within  the  boundaries  of  Vaux- 
Hall  manor. 

From  the  Conqueft  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  no  indance  has  occurred  of 
Kennington  manor’s  being  inhabited  by  any  royal  perfonage ; but  it  may  be  rea- 
fonably  prefumed,  that  the  dately  Chridmafs  of  1231,  at  thCiCharge  of  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  was  kept  by  Henry  at  Kennington  ; and  no  lefs  probable  is  ir,  that  it  was 
at  Kennington  the  prelates  were  affembled  in  the  following  year,  though  Matthew 
Paris  has  named  Lambeth.  But  the  writ  of  fummons  ilTued  by  the  king  is  not  ex- 
tant, nor  is  there  any  authentic  minute  of  the  proceedings. 

King  Edward  the  Firfl  was  at  Kennington  Augud  14,  1299,  when  he  atteded 
a writing  which  was  to  be  fent  to  Ireland,  containing  a verbal  copy  of  the  Statute 
de  MalefaCtoribus  parcis,  W'hich  had  been  paffed  in  the  2 id  year  of  his  reign. 
The  note  recording  this  circumdance  is  endorfed  upon  the  roll 

The  grants  of  Kennington  to  different  perfons  by  Edward  the  Second  "f-  im- 
ply his  not  being  an  inhabitant  of  the  manor  while  thofe  grants  fubfided  ; but,  if 
Edward  the  Third  did  nor,  his  fbn  Edward  the  Black  Prince  certainly  did  refide 
at  this  place;  and  to  the  events  noticed  in  the  Hidory  of  the  Parifh,  as  having 
happened  at  Kennington  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  may  be  added  the 
following  occurrence  from  Rymer’s  Foedera.  A.  1281,  5th Richard  II.  Archbifliop 
Courtney,  late  chancellour,  having  on  the  Fead  of  St.  Andrew,  delivered  to  the 
king  in  the  bede  chambre  of  his  private  palace  at  Wedminfter,  the  Great  Seal 
in  a purfe  fealed  with  the  archbidiop’s  own  feal,  the  king,  on  the  day  following, 
being  at  his  manor  of  Kennington,  after  fupper  ordered  the  purfe  to  be  opened, 
and  delivered  the  feal  to  commidioners  there  named.  It  is  farther  mentioned,  that 
when  fitting  in  his  principal  chamber  at  Kennington  he  caufed  the  feal  to  be  affixed 
to  feveral  inftruments. 


S T O C K W E L L. 

King  Edward  the  Second,  in  his  grant  of  Kenningtop  to  the  elder  Spenfer  J, 
included  B'aukeffiall,  and  probably  South  Lambeth  and  Stockwell.  The  fird  fpe- 
cial  grant  of  Stockwell  as  a manor,  noticed  by  Mr.  Lyfons,  was  in  the  3d  of  Ed- 
ward III.  to  Thomas  Romayne,  who  had  a charter  of  free  warren.  Bur,  as  the 
owner  dill  does  fuit  and  fervice  to  the  Lords  of  the  manor  of  Vaux-Hall,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  Stockwell  manor  was  always  fubjed  to  the  fame  jurifdi^lion, 
and  from  the  fmallnefs  of  the  chief  rent,  which  is  only  two*pence  a year,  this 
payment  is  likely  to  have  commenced  at  the  time  of  the  grant  to  Romayne.  At 
the  death  of  Juliana  his  widow,  her  edaies  were  divided  among  her  daughters, 

* Barrington’s  Obfervations  on  the  antient  Statutes,  p.  145. 
t Hiftory  of  Parifh,  pp.  87,  172;  and  Environs  of  London,  p.  567. 
j Hiflory  of  Parifh,  p.  88, 
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2nd  Stockweil  fell  to  the  (hare  of  Rofeve  de  Boresford,  alias  Bercsfordc.  In  the 
record  cited  by  Mr.  Lyfons  it  is  deferibed  as  a capital  mefuuigej  wirl;  287  acres  o 
land.  See.  See.  See  Environs  of  London,  vol.  1.  p.  327,  from  vvhich  r’ie  iibciry 
is  taken  of  tranlcribing  the  following  particulars  relative  to  this  ciLite  anJ  its  pfo- 
pi  ieters. 

Sir  James  de  Beresford  bad  a licence  for  an  oratory  in  his  inanoi-iioufe  at 
Stockweil  in  135^,  and  ten  years  afterwards  a grant  of  free-warren  there.  The 
manor  aftewards  belonged  to  John  Harold,  burgd's  of  Calais,  who  conveyed  it  to 
John  Dove  and  Sir  Thomas  Swinliet,.by  whom  it  was  fettled  on  his  wife  Caihai  ine. 
It  afterwards  palTcd  to  the  families  of  Wynter,  Molyneux,  *and  Leigh.  Sir  John 
Leigh  died  at  his  manor  at  Stockweil  15  Henry  VIU.  Twenty  years  afterwards 
his  Ion  conveyed  it  to  the  King.  It  was  granted  by  queen  Mary  to  Anthony 
Brown  viicount  Montague,  who  died  feifed  thereof  the  34th  Elizabeth.  It  does 
not  appear  how  it  reverted  to  the  Crown,  but  it  is  enumerated  among  the  king's 
manor-houfes  in  a houlehold  book  of  the  firld  year  of  James  I.  Two  years  after- 
wards it  belonged  to  George  Chute,  and  was  fofd  by  the  executors  of  one  of  his 
defeendants  to  Sir  John  Thornycro^t,  about  the  end  of  the  laft  century  ; fince 
which  time  it  has  continued  in  the  fame  family,  being  now  the  property  of  Henry 
Thornicroft,  efq.  A part  of  the  manor-houfe  is  ftill  handing,  and  the  antienc 
jTiOat  exihs,  but  without  wxater.  The  tradition  of  its  having  been  the  property  of 
Iho.nras  Lord  Cromwell  is  without  foundation,  as  in  his  time  it  belonged  to  Sir 
Jolui  Leigh  the  younger.  Several  of  the  afls  of  John  de  Stratford,  biihop  of 
Winchefter  and  lord  chancellor,  are  dated  from  Stockweil.  The  fite  of  the  manor- 
houfe  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Barrett  for  the  remainder  of  a thoufand  years 
leafe.*' 

Edward  (Lee)  archbllhop  of  York  was  at  Stockweil,  June  14,  i533>  when  he 
judicially  authenticated  under  feal  in  the  prefence  of  a notary  public,  the  anfwer 
of  the  clergy  of  his  province  to  the  quelHons  propofed  concerning  the  validity  of 
the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  with  Catharine  of  Arragon,  the  widow  of  his  brother 
prince  Arthur.  There  is  no  proof  of  the  archbifiiop’s  having  ever  been  pofleffed 
of  property  in  this  hamlet,  and  the  words  in  the  inftrument  rather  denote  him  to 
have  been  accidentally  refident  there  *.  Perhaps  he  might  be  vifting  Sir  John 
Leigh,  who  did  not  alienate  the  manor  till  fome  years  after,  though  there  is  only 
the  name  to  warrant  a lurmife  of  relationfaip  between  the  families. 

Mr.  Lyfons  has  well  obferved  there  being  no  ground  for  the  traditionary  flory 
that  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell  was  proprietor  of  Stockweil  manor  ; nor  are  there  any 
traces  of  his  living  at  Stockweil.  However,  one  of  the  furname  was  an  inhabitant 
betvyeen  the  years  1514  and  1523  ; and  from  this  circumftance  the  report  might 
originate,  which  would  be  ftrengthened,  fuppoling  John  Cromwell,  the  peiTon  al- 
luded to,  to  have  been  nearly  related  to  the  ill-fated  ftatefman*  John  Cromwell,  by 

* Edwardus  Eboracenfis  Archiepifeopus,  A.  D.  1533,  coram  nobis  in  qiiadam  fiipeiLri  ca- 
mera aedes  refidentiae  noftras  vulgariter  nnneupatas  “ Stockweil’*  infra  diocef.  Winton,  notoric 
fitiiatas.  Wilkins,  Concil,  vol,  III.  p.  765. 
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his  will,  in  which  he  is  ftyled  a brewer,  gave  il.  6s.  8d.  to  the  church  and  from 
donations  in  his  life-time  it  may  be  inferred,  that  his  perfonal  fubftance  was  cqnfi- 
derable.  The  fee  paid  for  his  funeral  makes  it  probable  that  he  was  buried  in  the 
church  'f'. 

An  houfe  fituatcd  towards  the  Southern  boundary  of  Stock  well  was  inhabited  by 
the  late  John  Angell,  efq.  As  it  never  had  any  manerial  rights,  it  might  ftill 
have  been  pafled  unnoticed  in  an  hiftorical  account  of  the  parilh,  had  not  the  laft 
proprietor  been  fo  peculiarly  unfortunate  as  to  be  marked  by  the  legiflature  for  a 
perfon  inflexibly  obftinate,  and  had  he  not,  by  a felf-drawn  will,  perpetuated  the 
name  of  Angell  in  Weftminfter-Hall,  and  in  the  records  of  affifc  for  the  counties 
in  which  he  had  poflefled  eftates.  The  will  \sprima  facie  an  original  compofition  ; 
and,  as  it  contains  feme  very  curious  claufes,  which  may  afford  amufement  to  feveral 
readers,  a copy  of  it,  notwithftanding  its  prolixity,  is  inferted. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  September  21,  1774.  I John  Angell,  of  Stock- 
well  in  Surry,  being  in  health,  and  of  found  underftanding,  make  and  declare 
this  to  be  my  laft  will. 

“ Imprimis,  I refign  myfelf  wholly  to  God  Almighty.  Item,  I would  be  interred 
in  the  manner  following  : I would  be  wrapped  in  a woolen  fheet  only;  then,  with- 
out a fhroud,  be  put  into  a leaden  coffin,  which  fhall  not  be  foddered  down,  but 
only  ferewed.  On  this  coffin  fhall  be  a large  plain  infeription  on  lead,  expreffing 
who  I am,  &c.  Then  to  be  put  into  a black  cloth  coffin  with  ufual  orna- 
ments; only  I would  have  a plate  of  copper  or  brafs  inftead  of  fuch  as  is  ufually 
put.  Then  lhall  be  well  engraved  the  family  coat  of  arms,  properly  blazoned, 
and  as  I now  bear,  with  a full  infeription,  in  Latin,  as  this ; John,  the  Ton 
of  John  and  Caroline,  qui  confortem  habuit  chariffmam^  &c.  I defire  to  lye  open 
in  my  chamber  fo  long  as  I decently  may ; afterwards,  in  about  a fortnight 
or  rather  above,  would  be  carried  to  Crowhurft  in  a hearfe,  with  fix  horfes  dreffed 
properly  with  fliields  and  efcutcheons,  but  no  other  trifling  ornaments.  My 
own  coach;}:  fhall  follow,  with  one  footman  behind  it,  and  one  riding  before ; 
and  belides  two  mourning  coaches  only,  with  fix  horfes,  in  one  of  which  I would 
have  my  executors  or  near  friends,  in  the  other  my  maid  fervants.  I would  delirc 
the  tenants  and  neighbours  of  Crowhurft,  and  in  that  neighbourhood,  would  meet 

* Hiflory  of  Parifh,  p,  39. 

Churchwardens’  Accounts,  A.  1514 — 1515.  Received  at  makyng  our  fewts  of  veftruents : 
Iteiu,  of  my  Lord  Broyke,  vis.  viiiid.—Item,  of  John  Cromwell,  vis.  viiid.  A.  1521  — 
3522.  Grants  for  reparation  of  the  church  ; Item,  of  Sir  John  Leigh  of  his  graunt,  iiiU  vis, 
viiid. — Item,  of  John  Cromwell,  of  his  graunt,  20  s. 

t A.  1522 — 1523.  Received,  for  the  beryal  of  John  Cromwell,  viiis.  vid. — For  rynging 
John  Cromwell’s  krvyll,  vid.  A.  1516.  Received  for  the  beryall  of  John  Cromwell’s  wo- 
man, iiiis, 

+ Ciach,  A curious  relic,  furmifed  on  tradition  to  have  been  built  when  Mr.  Angell’s  father 
was  high-flieriff  of  Berkfliire  ; but  of  materials  fo  durable,  and  fo  fubftantially  framed,  that  the 
#bn  ev(  ly  fummer  travelled  in  it  to  and  from  Temple  Ewell  near  Dover.  Its  antique  figure  was 
very  fti  ikiug,  and  on  the  Kentifh  road  it  had  acquired  the  appellation  of  Angell’s  ark. 
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me  at  the  bottom  of  Riddlefdowne,  as  ufnal  heretofore;  and  they  are  to  have 
there  gloves  and  hatbands.  And  I would  dehre  fuch  of  the'  neighbours,  in  and  nbohc 
Stockwell,  as  would  fnew  me  that  regard,  to  ride  two  by  two  before  me,  as  far  as 
the  farther  end  of  Croydon;  accordingly  to  have  gloves  and  hatbands.  And  it 
is  my  will  and  defire,  that  if  the  colledge  and  chapel  which  I intend  to  trefi  be 
hnilhed  and  fettled,  the  gentlemen  and  the  chaplain  and  minilier,  and  the  whole 
choir,  afterwards  the  fervants  of  the  colledge,  attend  on  foot  to  the  top  of  Brixton 
Caufeway,  finging,  as  they  proceed,  fome  proper  hymn  or  anthem,  as  fhall  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  occafion. 

“ Item,  I give  to  the  male  heirs  (if  any  fuch  there  be)  of  William  Angell,  the 
firit  purchafer  of -Crowhurfl,  and  father  of  my  great  grandfather  John  Angell,  efq. 
and  their  male  heirs  for  ever,  all  my  lands  and  eftates,  both  real  and  peiTonal,  in 
Surry,  Kent,  and  Suffex  ; neverthelefs  fubjefi  and  liable  to  fuch  conditions  as 
ftiall  be  hereafter  mentioned,  and  that  rtrall  not  be  otherwife  difpofed  of  and  given. 
And,  if  there  be  no  male  heirs  or  defeendants  of  the  fame  William,  then  I give  thofe 
eflates  as  fpecified  to  the  male  heir  of  William,  or  the  firfi  Angell  of  Norchampton- 
ihire,  in  order  as  they  fhall  be  found  or  made  apparent.  And  if  there  be  none  of 
thofe  in  being,  or  fhall  be  apparent,  and  plainly  and  legally  make  themfelves  out  to 
be  Angells,  and  fo  related  and  defeended,  I then  give  all  my  eftates  whatfoever,  both 
real  and  perfonal,  to  William  Brown,  efq.  grandfon  to  Mrs.  Frances,  the  wife  of 
Benedi^l  Brown,  Efq.  who  was  an  Angell,  and  to  his  heirs  for  ever,  excepting  the 
ilTue  of  his  aunt  Katharine,  who  flung  herfelf  away  in  marriage;  notwithflanding, 
under  fuch  conditions,  with  fuch  reftri<Sions  and  engagements,  and  liable  to  fuch  fet- 
tlements  and  enfeoffments,  as  I fhall  here,  or  at  any  time  or  any  way  hereafter,  make 
them  fubjedt  to.  And  I defire  notice  may  be  taken,  that  in  all  thefe  givings  my 
meaning  is,  that  the  eflates  fhall  never  be  divided,  but  always  be  in  one  hand  ; 
and  the  males  to  take  place  firft,  fo  long  as  there  are  any,  through  every  defeenr. 
And  whofoever  are  in  pofTeffion  of  them,  if  they  be  not  Angell,  fhall  alter  their  name 
to  Angell,  and  always  write  and  call  themfelves  by  that  name,  and  no  other,  and  with- 
out any  ali^s^  or  additions  of  any  other  name,  and  they  fhall  always  bear  the  AngelBs 
arms,  with  all  their  quarterings,  and  no  other.  And,  if  it  fhoald  fall  out  that  the 
heirs  of  the  Browns  fhould  ceafe  and  fail,  then  my  will  is,  that  the  heirs  of  my 
great  aunt  Marryott  lhall  fucceffively  take  place,  the  male  firfl,  and  to  be  entitled 
to  the  aforefaid  eflates  ; and,  on  failure  of  the  Marryotts,  they  fhall  defeend 
to  the  male  heirs  of  Dr.  Lucy,  bifhop  of  St.  David’s,  if  any  he  had  by  Martha 
his  wife,  my  great  aunt,  and  fecond  daughter  of  my  great  grandfather;  and,  in 
default  of  the  Lucys,  then  to  the  male  heirs  of  my  great  aunt  Hocknell,  of  Lin- 
colnfhire;  and  afterwards  to  my  right  heirs,  whofoever  they  fhall  be,  in  the  male 
line.  And  ray  will  is,  that  if  any  Brown,  or  any  other  perfon,  to  whom  thefe 
eflates  fhoukbcome,  offer  to  pawn,  fell,  or  mortgage,  any  part  of  them,  on  mani- 
feflation  thereof,  the  next  in  fuccelTion  fhall  be  immediately  entitled  to  take  pof- 
lefTion  of  the  whole  ; and  the  fame  fhall  be,  if  they  do  not  forthwith  alter  their 
names  as  required,  or  if  they  fhould  in  any  wife  contefl  in  law,  or  offer  to  oppofc, 
this  my  will,  efpecially  in  regard  to  the  copyhold  eflatc  at  Lambeth,  or  negle^l  or 
be  deficient  in  the  performance  of  what  I defire  in  it.  One  chief  condition,  befides 
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what  is  mentioned,  Is,  I would  have  Stock  well  or  Crowhurft  made  the  chief  refl- 
dence  of  the  family.  And  particularly  my  will  is,  that  al4  things  at  Stockwell, 
where  i chiefly  now  inhabit,  be  kept  at  leafl;  for  one  feafon  as  they  are,  and  no 
alteration  made  in  the  houfe-keeping  or  expences  thereof,  nor  ever  after  any  fer- 
Tant  put  away  without  good  reafon,  or  any  tenant  or  agent  removed,  or  put  out 
of  their  bargains,  without  due  confideration  and  fpecial  r^afons.  And  it  is  my 
defire,  will,  and  order,  that  no  oak,  elm,  or  afli  *,  or  any  timber  tree  on  any  of 
the  eftates,  be  lopped  or  cut  down  till  it  be  of  the  full  growth  of  four  load  of  tim- 
ber round  meafure,  unlefs  a fourth  part  of  its  boughs  (hall  be  manifeflly  decayed 
and  rotten  ; and  it  is  my  defire,  that  no  fir  tree  whatfoever,  that  is  timber  or  near 
it,  without  a particular  reafon  for  it,  Hiall  be  cut  down  or  deftroyed,  fo  long  as 
it  will  fland  ; neverthelefs  any  timber,  except  fir,  under  forty  feet  in  meafure, 
may  be  felled  and  taken  for  repairs  and  buildings  on  the  eflare  on  which  it  grows. 

And  whereas  Crowhurft  eftate  ajmoft  entirely  was  mortgaged  without  my  confent 
or  knowledge,  and  I am  at  prefent  kept  out  of  it  contrary  to  all  equity ; I therefore 
ftridlly  enjoin  my  fucceflTor,  whofoever  he  (hall  be,  never  to  acquiefce  in  this  mort- 
gage, but,  by  all  poffible  means  that  can  be  fairly  praflifed,  to  endeavour  at  all 
times  to  regain  thofe  eftates , and  for  this  purpofe  1 hereby  order  and  appoint,  that 
20ol.  annually  be  conftantly  laid  by,  to  be  raifed  out  of  all  my  eftates;  and,  if  it 
fhall  be  found  that  the  eftates  can  no  otherwife,  be  gotten,  it  is  then  my  pofi- 
tive  will,  and  moft  earneft  defire,  on  fome  accommodation  or  other,  that  they  be 
purchafed,  and  for  this  purpofe  I give  all  my  eftates  both  real  and  perfonal  that  I 
do  not  otherwife  engage,  that  is,  the  money  and  the  income  of  the  eftates.  And,  if 
thefe  my  directions  be  not  punctually  in  due  time  followed  and  fulfilled,  my  will 
is,  that  the  next  in  fucceflion  fliall  be  immediately  entitled  to  and  poflefs  all  my 
eftates  and  effeCts. 

“ And  whereas  there  is  likewife  a pretended  perpetuity,  and  a demand  of  four 
fcore  pounds  annually,  aild  afterwards  a hundred  for  ever  conditionally,  out  of 
the  eftate  of  the  Light-houfe,  my  will  and  order  is,  that  thefe  be  never  complied 
with,  but  that  an  earneft' endeavour  be  conftantly  ufed,  and  never  defifted  frora^ 
by  my  fucceflbrs,' to  cancel  and  extinguilh  them.  For  this  ufe  I will  and  appoint, 
that  lool.  be  appropriated  and  taken  out  of  all  my  eftates  in  each  feafon,  and  laid 
by,  but  efpecially  out  of  the  lights  on  which  this  charge  is  pretended  to  be  laid. 

“ Item,  I give  to  Crowhurft  church,  to  lay  the  bread  of  the  facrament  upon,  a 
Clver  patten  or  difli,  which  fhall  coft  five  guineas,  it  bdng  doubly  gilt  with  gold, 
and  thereupon  fhall  be  engraved  my  coat  of  arms,  as  I now  bear  ir>  with  the  ereft 

* In  1758  there  were  {landing  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  lately  belonging  to  John  Angel!,  Efq. 
in  the  Vafli-vvay  near  Stockwell-lane,  by  Briftow  Caufeway,  fome  willow-trees,  perfectly  llrcight, 
icveral  yards  taller,  and  their  circumference  much  greater,  than  that  of  any  mail.  This  was 
mentioned  in  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine  of  that  year,  p.  156,  in  confeqiience  ©f  an  intimation 
givei],  p.  7^,  by  Francis  Sadler,  of  his  having  difeovered  a fpecies  of  willow,  that  would,  in  the 
lliort  ipace  of  forty  years,  grow  to  be  big  enough  for  mails  to  the  largell  fliips.  Francis  Sadleir 
was  ir.critioncd  in  a former  page  of  thefe  Addenda.  The  letter  in  the  Magazine  referred  to  begins 
with  this  report  ofhimfelf : “ Though  I am  an  illiterate  mechanic,  yet  I iliaii  take  the  liberty 

to  din’ent  from  the  learned  in  one  or  two  partiedara  which  may  be  worthy  of  obfervationd* 
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and  my  motto*,  and  thefe  words,  Ex  dono  Johan,  Angell,  arm,  fil,  Carolines  et 
Johannis ; and  the  date.  I give  ten  pounds,  to  be  diftributed  forthwith  after  my  in- 
terment, or  on  fetting  out,  at  2rS,  6d.  each,  to  fuch  poor  people  as  (hall  come  out 
of  the  neighbourhood  firft  where  I ufed  to  give,  afterwards  to  any  fo  they  be  of 
the  parilh. 

Item,  I give  and  bequeath  lol.  to  be  annually  paid  out  of  my  eflare  in  Lam- 
beth, for  the  cioathing  and  fchooling  of  two  poor  children,  one  of  which  (hall  be 
a girl,  and  they  fhall  be  chofen  by  the  proprietors  of  the  eflates,  whofoever  they  Ihall 
be,  according  as  they  arc  hereby  given ; and  their  cioathing,  (hall  be  of  a 
middling  ■ blue,  faced  with  a gold  colour.  The  children  (liail  be  of  Stockwell 
firft ; but,  if  there  be  none  approved  of  there,  they  may  be  of  Cold  Harbour,  or 
any  of  the  out  parts  of  the  parKh.  They  (hall  be  taken  in  quite  little,  and  what 
ihall  not  be  necelTarily  wanting  for  their  cioathing  and  education  (liall  be  laid  by 
and  kept  for  their  fupport  afterwards.  And  as  it  has  been  a long  cuftoin  in  my 
family  to  give  away  here  at  Stockwell,  on  the  21ft  day  of  December,  three  pence 
apiece,  to  all  quite  poor  and  impotent  men  and  women  that  (hall  come  for  it,  and 
two  pence  to  other  poor  men  and  women,  and  a penny  apiece  to  children,  I will 
and  defire  this  cuftom  to  be  for  ever  kept  up;  and  as  it  has  allb  been  a cufioin  to  give 
on  the  2ift  of  December,  or  foon  afterwards,  to  the  poor  houlekeepers  of  the 
neighbourhood,  about  a ftone  of  beef  each,  my  w'ill  is  that  this  cuftom  alfo  be 
kept  up,  and  that  the  expence  of  both  thefe  articles  be  changed  on  my  eftate  ia 
Lambeth. 

Item,  I give  to  all  my  fervants  that  came  to  me  fince  17^1,  and  flayed  one  whole 
year,  and  did  not  go  away  abruptly,  or  were  put,  away  for  any  mifdemeanour,  5I. 
and  10  all.that  ferved  three  years  or  upwards  lol.  and  to  fuch  as  married  and  wc 
away  with  my  confent  and  approbation  ten  pounds,  and  five  pounds  to  each  of  the- 
children.  Item,  I give  to  all  my  fervants  mourning. 

Item,  my  will  and  defire  is,  that,  as  foon  as  conveniently  can  be  after  my  inter- 
ment, a monument  of  marble,  that  fhall  coft  about  lool.  but  not  more,  be  fer  up 
againft  the  wall  in  Crowhurft  church  for  my  father,  as  near  as  may  be  to  where 
he  1 ies,  with  this  infeription  in  Larin  : Hie  jacet  quod  re Jl at  Johannis  Angell  ormig, 
de  Stockwell y filii  JuJUniani  et  Elizabetha.  Ex  tdetate  pojuit  filius  Johannes.  Alfo  a 
monument  of  the  fame  kind  and  price  for  my  brother;  on  which  ihall  be  wrote, 
Gulielm.  \Angell  arm,  fffc.  Vtr  liberalitate  et  benevolentia  infignis.  Alio  one  for  my- 
felf  of  marble,  that  (hall  come  to  about  one  hundred  pound,  and  no  more,  on 
which  fiiall  be  inferibed,  Prope  jacet  Jobarnies  Angell  arm.  de  Stockwell y films  Johan- 
nis et  Carolin^ey  eruditione  laudabiliy  ingenio  hand  mediocre  fdix  ox  to  this  purpoie;  qui 
confortem  habuit  charijj'imam  Mariam  jiliani  primogenitam,  tPe,  And  my  will  and 
deiire  is,  that  ^ vault  be  built  with  SuiTex  ftone  on  one  fide  of  the  clumccl  of 
Crowhurft  church,  that  ihall  be  as  long  as  the  chancel,  and  near  as  wide,  to  be 
the  place  of  interment  for  the  family  of  the  Angells  for  the  future ; the  church  and 
chancel  being  already  full. 

* We  know  not  Mr.  Angell’s  motto  ; but  his  r.rms  were,  Or,  three  fufils  In  fefs  Azure  ; 
Crefi,  out  of  a ducal  coronet  Or,  a Demi  Pegeius  A gent,  maned  and  hoofed  Or. 
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Item,  it. is  my  will  and  appointment  that  my  debts  be  dire£Hy  paid  and  difcliarged 
out  oF  fnch  money  as  I leave,  or  Fuch  goods  and  chattels  as  may  come  in  courfe 
to  be  Fold  , but  no  furniture  or  wearing  apparel  to  be  touched- for  this  or  any  Fuch 
account.  And  I hereby  conltiuite  and  make,  and  defire  to  be  ray  executors,  to 
vvhom  I give  for  their  trouble  nfty  guineas  each,  as  (hall  be  .after  named. 

‘‘  Item,  I give  to  the  archbiH-rop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord  chancellor,  and 
the  archbifhop  of  York,  for  the  time  being,  icol.  of  yearly  revenue,  to  be  paid 
half-yearly  out  of  my  edate  in  Ewell  in  Kent,  aUb  lOcl.  out  of  ray  eliate  in 
Lambeth  parilh,  to  be  paid  after  the  fame  manner.  Likevvife  350I.  out  of  the 
collection  for  the  Spurn  Light  at  Newcaflle,  and  250I.  cut  of  that  at  Sunderland  ; 
thefe  payments  to  be  all  feverally  made,  without  any  deductions  whatever,  half-yearly, 
by  whomfoever  is  in  pofTefrion  of  the  cflates;  and  if  they,  are  not  duly  paid  in  fix 
weeks  after  they  are  demanded,  unlefs  for  forae  good  leafon  given  and  approved, 
pofTeflion  fhali  be  direCUy  taken,’ and  the  cflates  kept  till  what,  is  behind,  and  all 
charges,  is  paid,  but  then  reftored  ; neverthelefs  in  trufl  for  the  ufes  following, 
that  is,  for  the  maintaining  a college  or  fociety  of  feven  decayed  or  unprovided-for 
gentlemen,  that  (hall  be  fuch  by  three  defeems,  and  two- clergymen,  an  organift, 
fix  Tinging  men,  and  twelve  chorifters,  and  a verger -or  chapel  clerk;  alfo  three 
domeilic  fervants,  viz.  a butler,  baker,  and  groom.  One  of  the  gentlemen  may 
have  been  a merchant.  They  (hall  be  called  the  gentlemen  of  St.  John’s  College 
near  Stockwell.  One  of  the  feven  gentlemen  lhail  be  flyled  prefrdent,  and  (liall  be  fn- 
perior  to  the  reft  ; the  gentlemen  and  the  two  clergymen  (hall  eat  together,  and 
the  charges  of  their  board  and  liquors  each  Fhall  come  to  about  26I.  yearly:  for  their 
cloaihing,  which  (hall  be  of  light  colour  cloth,  all  of  one  colour,  for  which  (hall  be 
yearly  allowed,  and  for  a hat  with  a narrow  gold  lace,  about  5!.  *.  The  gentlemen 
fliall  be  chofen  out  of  the  counties  of  Surry,  Kent,  Northamptondiire,  Somerfetlhire, 
Sufljbx,  Effex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Lincolnlhire,  Northumberland,  StafFordlhire,  Shrop. 
fhke,  Hertford(hire,  Leicefterlhire,  Bedfordfhire,  Cambridge(hire,  Bucks;  and  Wor- 
cefler.  And  there  may  be  one  chofen  out  of  Wales,  from  Brecknock,  Carmarthen, 
and  Carnarvon.  The  manner  of  their  chooftng,  and  their  necelfary  qualifications, 
(ball  be  according  to  a fchedule  that  (hall  be  annexed  to  this  will,  or  found  elfe- 
where  written  by  myfelf  or  under  my  dire£lions;  as  alfo  (liall  be  the  will  and  go- 
vernment of  the  college  in  all  refpe£ls:  but  in  the  choice  it  (hall  be  particularly  ob- 

^ The  teftator  feems  to  have  had  hb  own  apparel  in  his  thoughts,  when  he  gave  this  dire<5Uon 
for  the  drefs  of  the  fellows  ; doubtlefs  conceiving  it  to  be  very  becoming  and  genteel.  His  coat, 
in  the  cut  of  which  he  never  conformed  to  a change  of  fafliion,  was  of  cloth  of  the  lighteft  co- 
lour, and  there  was  an  edging  of  gold  lace  to  his  hat.  The  refemblance  to  the  founder’s  habit 
would  have  been  cloFer,  had  a pattern  of  his-  peruke  been  preferved,  with  an  injunction  that  the 
like  fhoiild  be  always  worn  by  the  fellows.  It  was  made  of  hair  of  a flaxen  hue,  and  thick  fet 
with  Fmall  curls  in  every  part,  except  upon  the  crown.  With  an  allowance  fo  fcanty  as  five 
pounds  for  cloaths,  the  gentlemen  muft  have  purchafed  them  of  a cheap  advertiling  flop-feller. 
It  was  not,  however,  in  this  inflance  only,  that  Mr.  Angcll  made  an  erroneous  calculation  of  the 
charges  and  expcnces  of  his  intended  college. 

3 ferved, 
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ferved,  that  all  that  are  related  to  me,  though  in  the  raofl  diftant  way,  lhall  have 
the  preference,  being  otherwife  duly  qualified. 

“ Item,  I give  to  the  above-mentioned  perfons  in  truft  6000I.  to  be  taken  out  of 
fuch  money  as  (hall  be  left  after  the  feveral  bequefts  and  appointments  of  this 
will  (hall  be  fulfilled,  to  be  laid  out  in  building  a houfe  for  the  college  of 
gentlemen  aboveoiemioned,  on  a piece  of  freehold  land  near  Stockwell,  called 
Burden  Bulh ; which  field  I give  for  ever  to  them,  that  is  to  fay,  to  the  arch- 
bilhop  of  Canterbury,  lord  chancellor,  and  archbifhopof  York,  for  the  time  being, 
in  truft  for  the  fame  purpofe,,  and  to  the  faid  college  for  ever ; which  houfe  (hall 
(land  about  the  middle  of  the  faid  field  fronting  the  road,  and  there  (hall  be  4500I. 
laid  out  upon  it,  and  the  middle  part  or  manfion,  in  which  (hall  be  the  apartments 
of  the  gentlemen  and  clergymen,  four  on  each  fide,  and  one  in  the  middle  for  the 
prefident,  (hall  be  built  with  brick,  and  covered  with  (lone.  On  each  fide  (hall 
be  the  houfes  for  the  finging  men ; at  the  end  of  which  on  the  South  fide  fhall 
(land  the  hall  where  they  Sail  all  eat  together,  under  which  (hall  be  the  cellar, 
and  at  the  Eaft  end  the  offices,  and' at  the  other  the  organift's  apartment  and  the 
fchool,  and  behind  all  the  out-offices  and  the  (table.  On  the  North  fide  againft 
the  hall  (hall  ftand.the  chapel,  which  (hall  be  built  with  (lone;  on  the  building 
and  finifliing  (hall  be  laid  out  1500I.  It  (hall  be  full  threefcore  feet  long  and  forty 
broad.  In  the  chapel  (hall,  on  all  furplice  days,  be  performed  divine  fervice,  ac- 
cording to  the  pattern  of  the  beft-ordered  cathedrals.  The  farther  particulars  of 
thefe  buildings  (liall  be  taken  from  a plan  that  (hail  be  annexed  to  the  will,  or 
found  elfewhere,  and  to  be  under  my  directions.  If  1 do  not  do  it  myfelf  before, 
the  building  lhall  be  fet  about  immediately  after  my  interment;  and,  if  there  ffiould 
not  then  be  found  money  to  fpare  to  go  on  with  it,  the  income  of  the  eflates  ap- 
propriated for  the  maintenance  (hall  be  taken  as  it  comes  in,  and  expended  in  the 
building.  And  it  is  my  will,  and  folemn  appointment,  that  if  at  any  time  it  (liall 
fo  fall  out,  that,  by  any  alteration  in  the  ftaie,  or  for  any  other  reafon  of  go- 
vernment, this  college  (hould  be  difraantled,  and  not  thought  proper  to  be  con- 
tinued, that  then  the  revenue  given  to  it  fhall  be  inftantly  polTefi'ed  and  enjoyed  by 
the  owners  of  the  eftate,  as  given  by  this  will,  till  the  college  (liall  be  reftored  to 
its  priftine  condition,  but  then  it  (hall  revert  to  it  again.  And  if  I (liould  not  build 
the  college  myfelf,  or  it  (hould  nor,  according  to  my  will  and  defire,  be  built,  then 
the  eftates  appropriated  (hall  go  according  to  the  fucceffion  defigned  by  this  will, 
but  not  to  any  that  (hall  have  in  any  wife  oppofed  or  obftruded  the  building.  It 
is  my  humble  and  moft  earned  requeft,  that  the  great  perfonages,  whom  I have  pre- 
fumed to  appoint  to  this  truft,  be  alfo  the  vifitors  of  this  my  will ; not  doubting 
they  will  fee  that  the  particulars  of  it  be  duly  and  ftriClIy  performed;  my  meaning  in 
founding  the  college  being  to  eftablifti  a fociety,  wherein,  for  the  good  of  the  public, 
there  (hall  be  always  patterns  of  piety,  and  prudence,  and  of  genteel  behaviour. 

“ Item,  I appoint  for  my  executors,  the  bi(hop  of  St.  David’s  for  the  time  being, 
and  Robert  Chefter,  Efq.  of  Hertfordlhire.  John  Angel l. 

‘^Stockwell,  Sept.  26,  1775.  (L. S.) 

Signed  and  fealed  in  the  prefence  of,  Humph.  Finnimore,  John  Atkins. 

John  Stratford.  Jofiah  Whiting,’’ 

Mr 
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Mr.  Angell,  who  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century  the  owner  of 
Crowhurf!:,  told  Aubrey  * * * § **,  that  the  family  was  of  Gloucefterfhire,  whence  the  in- 
former’s grandfather  tranfpfanted  his  family  to  Cro'whuvft,  and  the  teftaror  men- 
tions William,  or  the  firil  Angell  of  Norrhamptonlhire.  Not  having  difeovered 
the  name  an  the  indexes  to  the  hiftories  of  thefe  counties  by  Atkyns  ^nd  Brydges, 
it  may  be  prefumed  that  the  family  had  not  mucli  landed  property  in  either;  but 
I find  that  John  Angell,  M.  A.  was  in  {failed  in  the  6th  prebend  of  Glcucefler  Ca- 
thedral, November  28,  157^.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  had  in  1535 
a pcnfion  of  2I.  13s.  acI.  as  fellow  of  St.  Mary’s  Hall.  He  afterwards  became  vicar 
of  Wroughton  in  Wilts,  and  died  in  1377.  He  wrote  a book  with  this  title  : ‘ The 
‘ Agreement  of  the  holy  Fathers  and  Doclors  of  the  Church  upon  the  chiefeft 
‘ jAi tides  of  the  Cbridian  Ileligion,  confifling  of  feven  fe(dions-f.*  There  was, 
according  to  A.  Wood  I,  another  John  Angell,  who  was,  as  he  conceived,  bom 
in  Glouceflei'fliire,  and,  there  receiving  a part  of  his  juvenile  education,  made  his 
firft  entry  into  Magdalln  Hall,  Oxford,  about  1610.  He  regularly  took  his  de- 
grees in  arts,  and,  going  into  orders,  was  for  feveral  years  a lecturer  at  Leicefler. 
Being,  as  it  is  related,  ‘ a man  mighty  in  w'ords  among  the  Puritannical  brethren 
‘ of  that  place,’  he  mud  have  adopted  notions  in  religion  and  politicks  widely 
different  from  what  were  entertained  by  thofe  of  his  name  who  were  fettled  at 
Crowhurff. 

The  eftaie  at  Crowhurfl:  was  purebafed  by  William,  great  great  g^randfather 
of  the  late  John  Angell;  and  by  matrimonial  connexions  the  family  acquired 
other  edates,  of  which  the  greater  part  devolved  to  the  teftator.  To  John  Angell, 
the  great  grandfather,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert  Edolph,  of 
Hinxhill  in  Kent,  Thomas  Edolph  her  brother  bequeathed  two  manor  farms  at 
Hinxhill,  in  truft  for  the  difeharge  of  debts  and  legacies,  and  they  were  foon  alie- 
nated for  that  purpofe§.  But  William,  fon  and  heir  of  the  fame  John  Angell, 
in  right  of  his  wife,  'daughter  and  heirefs  of  Robert  Goffon,  of  Binfield  in  Berk- 
fhire,  had  a capital  edate  in  that  parifh  || ; and  Judinian  Angell,  the  fifth  fon, 
by  marrying  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Scaldwell,  of  Brlxton  Caufeway,  ob- 
tained the  houfe  and  land  in  Stockwell  which  the  late  John  Angell  uled  to 
Ryle  Stockwell  Park.  Fie  alfo  died  poffeffed  of  the  manor  of  Temple  Ewell  near 
Dover,  with  the  impropriate  reRory  annexed,  which  John  Angell  of  London 
bought  and  pafled  to  his  fon  of  Crowhurd; the  lad 

John  Angell , were  veded  three  fourth  parts  of  the  Spurn  light  houfe  originally 
credlcd  by  Judinian  Angell,  of  London,  merchant  .;  Leonard  Thompfon,  of  Sheriff 

* Antiquities  of  Surrey,  vol.  III.  p.  39. 

f Willis,  Survey  of  Cathedrals,  vol,  I.  p.  744;  and  Tanner,  Biblioth,  p.  57. 

J Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  II.  p.  192. 

§ Philipott,  Villare  Cantianum,  p.  187, 

II  Aubrey’s  Surrey,  vol.  III.  p.  40. 

**  Ibid.  p.  42.  The  prefent  houfe  was  built  by  John  Angell,  father  of  the  late  John 
Angell. 

ft  Villare  Cantianum,  p.  149^ 
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Hutton  in  the  county  of  Yotk^  Iifq.  bering  proprietor  for  life  in  the  other  fourth 
part. 

On  a black  marble  graveflone  in  Crowhurir  church,  to  the  rnciriOry  of  the  nrH; 
John  Angcil  of  Crowhnrn:,  there  is  an  irJcripiic.n  in  the  higheft  ftrain  of  pane- 
gyric, he  being  termed  a trcafurc  of  virtues,  the  gieareft  treaftire  of  the  age,  an 
accoinpliiTed  n an  of  men,  who  bad  a firfc  name  evangelical,  and  deriving  his  pa- 
tronymic name  from  Heaven'-.  The  like  pun-diig  allufioo  occurs  in  the  epitaph 
on  WilHam,  his  fon  and  heir,  the  reader  being  cauticned  not  to  make  any  farther 
enquiry  after  the  deceafed,  bccaulc  the  .\ngeSl  had  hed  to  I-Ieaven  And,  in  the 
channder  drawn  of  the  puritai'.ic  leclurei  at  Leiceder,  he  is  faid  by  (me  of  his  own 
perfuaOoQ  to  have  been  a man  (.T  evangelical  underflanding  and  holinefs,  a burning 
and  Ibining  light 

In  the  infcription  on  John  Angell  it  is  fuggefled  that,  by  his  integrity,  prudence, 
and  faithfulnefs,  he  defervedly  acquired  nreferments  in  the  royal  houlc holds  of 
James  and  or  Charles  the  fir  ft  and  fecond,  and  that  his  appointments  were  caterer 
and  chief  porter  of  Windfor  Caftle ; and  at  the  conclufion  of  the  epitaph  it  is  de- 
clared, that  he  bequeathed  his  faithfulnefs  to  the  Carolifts,  and  his  example  to  his 
children  §.  The  lafi;  John  Angell  appears  to  have  been  as  ftaunch  a Carolift,  as 
his  anceitor  could  have  defired  ; for  it  was  wdth  him  an  invariable  rule  not  to  be 
abfent  from  Lambeth  church  on  the  30th  of  January  ; and  on  one  of  thefe  days, 
Mr.  Lea,  who  was  the  curate,  having  delivered  a fermon  replete  with  political 
principles  that  coincided  with  his  own,  he  the  next  morning  conveyed  to  him  a pre- 
lent of  five  guineas. 

The  teftator  has  in  his  will  repeatedly  exprelTed  himfelf  with  vehemence  againfi: 
the  demand  fixed  by  an  aeft  of  Parliament  on  the  colleclions  for  the  Spurn  lights; 
an  impofition  that  w^as  occafioned  by  his  refufal  to  concur  in  a needful  plan  for 
the  feciirity  of  navigation  upon  that  coaft,  and  from  which  he  was  to  continue  to 
receive,  as  the  family  had  received  for  almolt  a century,  a large  income.  The 
fiatute  fo  indignantly  reprobated  by  him  is  6 Geo.  111.  cap.  31,  for  taking  down 
and  removing  certain  lighr-houfes,  in  the  preamble  to  which  the  following  articles 
are  ftated  ; that  great  loft'es  at  fea  near  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  had  been  fuf- 
tained  upon  a broad  long  fand  thrown  up  and  difeovered  in  the  fpring  of  the  year 
1676  ; that,  to  pre^’cnt  future  danger  to  Ihips  fiiiling  in  the  night,  it  would  be  ad- 
vifable  to  cre<ft  liglu-houfes  upon  the  Spurn  Point ; that  Jufiinian  Angell  of  Lon- 
don, merchant,  being  proprietor  of  a piece  of  land  for  fuch  purpole,  a patent, 

* Ingens  ille  fui  Lculi  Thefaurus,  vironim  vir  ille  confiiramatus,  evangelicum  pro^nomen  no- 
mcnqiic  de  cxlo  vendicans.  Aubrey,  III.  p.  40.  King  Keiiry  I.  A.  1128,  made  Kenry  de 
Angsli,  or  of  Anjou,  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  called  Henry  de  Peitowe,  abbat  of  Peterborough. 
As  he  was  relared  to  the  king,  and  the  count  of  Aquitain,  the  count  had  given  him  the  abbey  of 
St,  Angeli,  whence  lie  took  his  name.  Bridges,  Kid.  of  Northamptonfiiirc,  II.  p.  553, 

f Nil  amplius  hie  qna'ras  de  mortiio>  liquidem  in  cerium  evola'dt  Angelus.  Aubrey,  III,  p.  40. 

t Athen.  Oxon.  as  before. 

§ Fidem  Caroliilis,  exemplumque  liberis  ablegavit.  Aubrey,  p.  41. 

Kkk 
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fubjedt  to  a yearly  rent  of  five  pounds,  was  granted  by  the  Crown  Odtober  25,  28 
Charles  II.  empowering  him  to  eredf  two  lights,  towards  the  charges  of  which  Jaf- 
tinian  Angell,  and  his  affigns  for  ever,  were  warranted  to  colleff  from  every  (hip  or 
veffel  pairing  by  the  light-boiife,  and  belonging  or  trading  to  the  ports  of  New'- 
caftle  or  Sunderland,  or  any  of  the  creeks  or  members  thereof,  one  farthing  the 
ton,  according  to  the  burden  of  fuch  fliips  or  vefiels ; that,  two  light-houfes  being 
credted,  Mr.  Angell,  after  two  years  trial,  complained  that  the  receipt  of  one 
farthing  the  ton  would  not  maintain  them ; the  king  was  requelled  p grant  a'  fe- 
cond  patent,  and  that  by  this  patent,  dated  June  30,  30  Charles  II.  Mr.  Angell, 
his  heirs  and  affigns,  were  to  collefl  from  every  (hip  or  veffel,  paffing  by  or  crofling 
the  light  houfes,  whether  outward  or  homeward  bound,  and  belonging  or  trading 
toany^of  the  ports  and  creeks  aforefaid,  or  anyways  northward,  the  additional 
fnm  of  one  farthing  a ton  more  than  he  ought  to  receive  by  virtue  of  the  tirfe  let- 
ters patent  for  all  Englilb  fhjps  or  veffels,*  and  alfo  one  penny  per  ton  for  all  fo- 
reign bottoms.  This  grant  was  alfo  charged  with  an  annual  rent  of  five  pounds, 
and  in  both  patents  is  this  provihonal  claufe,  that  if  at  any  time  hereafter  it  fhall 
be  made  appear  to  his  Majefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceffors,  that  fuch  grant  was  preju- 
dicial or  inconvenient,  or  not  of  public  ufe  or  benefit,  then  upon  fignifieation  or 
declaration  being  made  by  his  Majefty,  his  heirs  or  fucceffors,  of  fuch  prejudice 
or  inconvenience,  the  letters  patent  were  to  be  void  and  determine.’' 

By  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide  fince  the  time  of  the  ereQ:ion  of  the  light- 
houfes,  which  were  originally  placed  very  near  the  Spurn  Point,  part  of  the  ground 
had  been  wafhed  away,  and  other  ground  accumulated,  and  from  this  change  the 
light-houfes  being  at  a confidcrable  diftance  from  the  Point,  mafters  of  (hips  were 
deceived  and  many  veffels  loft.  It  was  therefore  judged  neceffary  that  two  new 
light-houfes  fhould  be  built  upon  a more  fuitable  fpot,  a propofal  to  which  Mr. 
Thornton  willingly  confented  if  he  fhould  be  authorized  to  borrow  money  towards 
defraying  the  expences  that  had  been  or  might  be  incurred  by  the  alteration.  Mr. 
Angell  however  oppofed  the  plan,  though  he  was  earneftly  preffed  to  adopt  it 
by  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity-Houfes  at  Deptford  Stroud  and  Kingfton  uppn 
Hull,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Thbmpfon,  nor  upon  enquiry  could  he  by  any  procefs  in 
a court  of  law  or  equity  be  compelled  to  contribute  his  proportion  of  the  charge! 
All  poflible  means  having  been  thus  in  vain  ufed  to  prevail  upon  him  to  agree  to 
the  taking  down  of  the  old  light-houfes  and  the  building  of  new,  the  evil  could 
not  be  remedied  but  by  an  aft  of  Parliament,  and  by  the  ftatute  in  queftion  Mr. 
Thornton  was  empowered  to  build  two  new  light-houfes  in  fuch  place  and  manner 
as  fhould  by  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity-Houfe  at  Deptford  be  thought  moft 
convenient,  and  under  their  infpeftion  and  direftion  ; and  he  was  enabled,  under 
certain  reftriftions,  to  mortgage  not  only  his  own  intereft  in  the  revenues  of  the 
light-houfes,  but  alfo  the  three-fourth  parts  belonging  to  Mr.  Angell,  which  was 
how'ever  to  be  a redeemable  intereft  in  him,  or  in  the  perfon  or  perfons  entitled 
thereto,  on  their  paying  the  whole  amount  of  the  proportional  charges.  To  Wil- 
liam Conftable  of  Burton  Conftable,  efq.  owner  of  the  foil  upon  which  the  new 
light? houfes  were  to  be  built,  there  was^  as,  a fatisfaftion  and  recompence  for  the 
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fame,  to  be  a yearly  allowance  of  one  hundred  pounds  clear  of  all  charges,  and 
to  ihe  payment  of  this  money  the  whole  revenues  accruing  from  the  Tight-houfcs 
were  to  be  always  fubjeft.  The  teflator  in  the  claufe  of  his  will,  which  notices  a 
pretended  perpetuity,  and  demand  of  fnurfcore  pounds  annually,  and  afterward* 
a hundred  pounds  conditionally,  mufl;  have  alluded  to  this  rent-charge,  though 
from  his  inaccurate  flatement  of  it  he  does  not  feem  to  have  read  the  Aft  cf  Par- 
liament with  attention; 

Difpleafed  as  Mr.  Angell  was  at  the  interference  of  Pailiament,  had  he  not 
caufe  to  be  thankful  for  the  fcrupulous  regard  fliewn  by  the  legifiature  in  fecuring 
to  him  and  his  reprefentatives  a perpetuity  in  this  profitable  eflate  ? For,  fo  far 
as  Mr.  Angell  was  interefled  in  the  patents,  might  they  not  have  been  revoked 
by  an  equitable  confimdtion  of  their  prcvifional  claufes  i*  The  light-houfes  in  their 
then  fituation  were  not  of  any  public  ufe  or  benefit,  but  the  reverfe.  He  had 
pertinacioufiy  vvithfiood  the  fcheme  adopted  to  make  them  anfwer  the  good  purpofes 
for  which  they  were  originally  built;  by  his  negleff  there  was  a confiderable  detri- 
ment to  feveral  branches  of  the  national  trade,  and  the  evil  was  yearly  increafing. 

There  are  feveral  parts  of  Mr.  AngeiPs  will  which  betray  an  eccentricity  of 
mind,  and  it  w'as  often  difcernible  in  his  behaviour.  This  derangement  has  been 
in  fome  degree  imputed,  perhaps  not  without  reafon,  to  .his  having  undergone  a 
public  trial  on  an  indidtment  for  the  murder  of  a boy,  whom  he  by  mifiake  fuf- 
pe£fcd  to  have  fiolen  one  of  his  dogs.  On  the  boy's  being  charged  with  the  theft, 
he  denied  it,  and  faucily  averred  that  the  dog  was  his  own.  Angry  words  fol- 
lowed, and  fome  blows  were  firuck  by  Mr.  Angell,  but  not  fo  violent  as  t©.  en- 
danger the  life  of  the  boy.  He  was,  however,  in  a few  weeks  feized  with  a fever 
that  proved  mortal ; and,  after  the  funeral,  a report  prevailing  that  his  death  was 
occalioned  by  the  hurt  received  from  Mr.  Angel-l,  the  body  was  taken  up,  an  in- 
quefi:  made  by  the  coroner,  and  a verdift  given  by  the  jury  unfavourable  in  the 
extreme  to  Mr.  Angell.  In  order  to  avoid  a long  confinement  he  retired  into 
Wales,  but  furrendered  himfdf  at  Reading  on  the  find:  day  of  the  enfuing  affizes. 
The  trial  continued  eight  hours,  and  a verdi<R  of  guilty  was  returned  by  the  jury, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  judge  who  prcfided,  he  declaring  himfelf  to  be  fully 
fatisfied  that  the  deceafed  died  a natural  death.  He  of  courfe  direded  the  jury  to 
reconfider  their  verdift,  and  by  the  fecond  verdid  the  prifoner  was  acquitted.  Mr, 
Angell  was  obferved  to  be  much  difirefied  and  agitated  during  this  tedious  and 
alarming  date  of  fufpenfe ; and,  as  it  may  be  collected  from  circumftances,  the  in- 
cident made  a ftrong  and  lading  imprefiion  on  his  mind.  Two  fervants,  who  lived 
with  him  feveral  years,  do  not  remember  the  having  heard  him  fpeak  of  Binfield 
or  B^rkfhire  ; and,  as  often  as  the  management  of  his  efiate  at  Binfield  obliged 
him  to  go  to  that  place,  they  could  always  perceive  him  to  be  more  uneafy  and 
ill-tempered  than  when  he  was  at  Stockwell  or  Ewell.  Whiid  compofing  his  will, 
he  feems  to  have  defignedly  avoided  mentioning  his  efiate  at  Binfield  ; nor  is  Berk- 
fnire  one  of  the  counties  fpccified,  from  which  might  be  chofen  the  fellows  of  his 
intended  c-wllege. 
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Of  the  many  peculiar  and  unaccountable  whims  which  were  difcernible  in  him  a few 
(hall  be  particularized.  For  years  he  was  not  known  to  open  a letter  himfdf.  As 
long  as  Mrs.  Angell  lived,  the  letters  were  carried  to  her;  and,  after  fhe  had  read 
them,  fhe  laid  them  upon  the  floor  of  the  room  where  her  hufband  ufually  far, 
and,  after  her  deceafe,  a female  fervant  was  employed  to  open  them  and  to  place 
them  upon  the  floor,  and  he  conftantly  read  them  upon  his  knees  without  taking 
them  into  his  hand.  Tlie  folicitor  who  tranfadled  bufinefs  for  him  was  not  allowed 
to  enter  the  apartment,  but  received  inflruclions  at  the  door  without  feeing  his  prin* 
cipal.  He  was  very  abftemious  in  his  diet,  and  never  drank  more  than  three  glaffes 
of  wine,  and  on  fome  days  not  any.  To  Wronger  liquor  it  is  likely  he  bad  an 
averfion  ; but  on  one  day,  and  only  one  in  the  year,  which  was  about  Chriflmas, 
he  would  have  a fmall  glafs  of  fpirits,  which  however  he  only  lightly  tailed.  He 
did  not  aflociatc  with  any  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen ; and  it  was  not  often 
that  Mrs.  Angell  was  permitted  to  receive  vifitants ; nor  poffibly  did  fhe  wifh  to 
be  more  frequently  gratified  with  this  indulgence,  becaufe,  as  the  parlours  were 
at  a fmall  diftance,  it  rarely  happened  that  it  was  not  followed  by  a rebuke,  not 
couched  in  the  foftefl  language.  The  complaint  was,  that  his  head  was  difiurbed 
by  the  noife  of  the  ladies  talking  over  their  tea. 

Mrs.  Angell  was  the  eldeft  daughter  of  Sir  John  Grefham  of  Titfey,  bart.  and 
an  excellent  woman.  In  his  will  he  juflly  deferibes  her  as  a Chriftian  confort, 
conforiem  ChriJUanam,  She  died  fome  years  before  him,  and  her  days  were  pro- 
bably fliortened  by  her  being  wedded  to  a man  of  a temper  fo  capricious,  perverfe, 
and  morofe.  Her  health  and  fpirits  were  vifibly  affedled  by  the  contefl  about  the 
Spurn  light-houfes.  On  her  deceafe  he  became  immediately  fenfible  of  the  irre- 
parable lofs  he  had  fuftained,  and,  after  an  interval  of  three  years,  was  often  known, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  bewail  his  being  deprived  of  her. 

He  was  of  the  univerficy  of  Oxford,  and  defigned  for  orders ; but,  being  on  the 
death  of  William,  his  elder  brother,  heir  apparent  to  a large  eftate,  the  emolu- 
ments of  a profefiion  were  not  wanted.  In  his  will  he  has  ficetched  this  trait  of 
his  own  inteiledlual  abilities,  and  literary  acquirements,  that  he  was  happy  in  having 
a genius  not  middling,  with  erudition  that  was  laudable  (eruditione  laudahili^  ingsnio 
non  mediocri felix)  ; and  he  is  faid  to  have  employed  many  hours  in  reading  books 
of  controverfial  divinity  and  law.  From  fome  expreflions,  which  he  occafionaliy 
drop:,  Mrs.  Angell  had  her  feats  left  he  fiiould  be  perverted  to  the  Romiili  reli- 
gion ; but  it  ought  to  be  inferred,  that  he  continued  through  life  a member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  becaufe  he  conftantly  received  the  holy  communion  on  the  three 
principal  feftlvals  in  his  parifti-church. 

Judging  from  his  will  and  from  his  conduct,  his  notions  of  law  and  equity 
were  very  confufed.  Creditors  were  not  feldom  obliged  to  recover  juft  debts 
by  legal  procefs,  and  one  of  the  arrefls  to  which  he  fubmitted  was  on  a Good  Fri- 
day when  he  came  out  of  Lambeth  church.  The  officers  followed  him  into  his 
carriage,  but  in  the  way  home  he  ordered  the  coachman  to  ftop,  and  efcorced  by 
the  bailiffs  he  walked  to  his  banker’s  in  London,  wffiere  he  either  difeharged  the 
debt,  or  found  fecurity. 
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One  can  hardl}^  fuppofe  IVir.  Angell  to  have  been  unapprifed  of  the  laws  enadied 
to  reflrain  alienations  of  land  in  mortmain  ; but  he  could  have  only  curforily  read 
the  decifive  ilatute  of  9 Geo.  III.  c.  36,  not  to  have  forefeen  that  his  devife  for 
foundiro:  a collcije  of  [gentlemen  at  Stockwell  would  be  void.  It  ihould  feem  that 
he  at  times  really  flattered  himfelf  that  he  might  live  to  complete  his  darling  infli- 
tution  ; he  mentions  in  his  will  the  held  where  the  buildings  v;ere  to  be  creeled  ; and 
it  has  been  faid  that  he  traced  the  ground-plot  of  fome  of  them,  and  had  pro* 
cured  itones  from  a northern  county  for  the  chapel. 

The  propenfity  of  Mr.  Angell  to  litigations  at  law,  and  his  difpofition  to  perpe- 
tuate them  after  his  deceafe,  appear  from  the  claufes  of  his  will  that  enjoin  large 
films  of  money  to  be  referved  out  of  his  eflates,  and  appropriated  to  that  ufc,  viz. 
iccl.  a year  to  regain  the  etlate  atCrowhin  il  that  was  by  mortgage  with-held  from 
him  contrary  to  all  equity,  and  lool.  a year  to  cancel  and  extinguifh  the  demand 
upon  the  Spurn  Light,  in  endeavouring  which  his  fucceifors  were  never  to  defift. 
And  he  took  very  eiTeffaal  means  to  entail  law-fuits  upon  them,  by  his  random 
devife  of  his  eflates  to  the  heirs  male  (if  any  there  be)  of  his  remote  ancefors. 
It  might  nor,  however,  occur  to  him,  that  he  would  afford  an  occafion  to  a com- 
bination of  projectors,  to  try  to  benefit  themfelves  by  fupporting  the  claims  of 
perfons  not  in  circumfiances  to  defray  the  charges  of  a conteft,  and  who  might  not 
in  faff  be  related  by  confanguinity  to  the  teflator. 

In  the  Kentilh  Gazette,  March  29,  1791,  the  underwritten  advertifement  was 
publiflied  : 

Whereas  John  Angell,  late  of  Stockwell,  in  the  county  of  Surry,  efq.  died 
in  and  about  the  year  1784,  as  it  is  alledged,  without  any  heir  vit  law,  or  kin, 
whereby  the  eflates  of  the  faid  John  Angell  become  of  right  an  elcheat  to 
the  Crown  ; therefore,  thefe  are  to  give  notice,  that  all  and  every  perfon,  or 
perfons,  claiming  to  be  heir  at  law  and  next  of  kin  of  the  faid  John  Angell, 
**  are  to  make  out  their  title  as  fuch  heir  or  next  of  kin  and  forthwith  to  tranfmii: 
‘‘  the  fame  to  Richard  Cracraft,  No.  12,  Nag’s  Head  Court,  Gracechurch-flreer, 
London,  attorney  at  law;  or,  in  default  thereof,  all  perfons  claiming  any  light, 
“ title,  or  intereft,  in  or  to  fuch  eflates,  will  be  barred  therefrom.” 

From  the  will  itfelf  (to  which,  by  the  bye,  there  is  not  any  reference  in  the 
advertifement)  it  is  clear,  that  the  allegation  of  a want  of  an  heir  at  law  and  of  kin 
was  groundlefs;  but  it  was  politic  to  fuggeil  the  hazard  of  an  efeheat  to  the  Crown 
of  fo  capital  an  ellate  ; and,  the  more  Angells  there  were  who  offered  themfelves 
as  claimants,  the  greater  choice  there  was  of  perfons  in  whofe  names  attempts 
might  be  made.  Ihere  have  been  already  four  trials  at  affizes  in  Kent  and  Surrey ; 
but  in  not  one  iifue  have  the  fehemes  fucceeded  by  obtaining  a verdldl  for  the  plain- 
tiff in  a caufe  of  ejedtmenr.  The  lait  trial  was  at  Croydon,  July  24,  1793,  before 
Sir  Francis  Buller  and  a fpecial  jury  : iMr,  John  Angell  of  Dublin  was  the  leffor 
of  the  plaintiff,  and  Benedicd  John  Angell,  and  William  Angell,  were  defendants. 
Evidence  was  colleded,  and  witneffes  brought,  from  Wales,  Dorfetfliire,  the  Ifland 
of  Wight,  and  Ireland  ; but,  after  a hearing  which  lalted  four  hours,  and  a cri- 
tical invefligation  of  the  liegluer  Book  of  Winterburn,  and  crofs  examination  of 
4 the 
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the  curate  and  two  other  witnelTes,  the  plaintiff  was  nonfuited,  Mr.  Juflice  Bul- 
ler  telling  Serjeant  Bond,  the  leading  Counfel,  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  a foot 
to  fland  upon,  even  fupported  by  his  own  regifter,  although  it  had  been  evidently 
mutilated  and  garbled — [ do  not  fay  by  your  client  (added  the  judge);  but  cer- 
tainjy  for  the  purpofe  of  conneding  the  family  of  Winterburn  with  the  family  of 
teftator. — Cali  the.  plaintiff/'  The  objedion  to  the  regifler  was,  that  the  entry 
was  written  in  an  unufuai  way,  forced  into  a leaf  not  belonging  to  that  period 
or  date,  and  yet,  after  the  copy  was  taken,  the  leaf  itfelf  was  by  fomebody 
cut  our. 

On  a former  trial,  in  behalf  of  a different  claimant,  at  the  aflizes  at  Maidflone, 
before  Mr.  Juflice  Gould,  and  a fpecial  jury,  for  the  manor  of  Temple  Ewell  and 
Old  Park,  near  Dover,  a vcrdid  was  found  for  the  defendants,  heirs  at  law  in  pof- 
fdfion  ; and  when  a motion  was  made  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  for  a new  trial, 
it  was  unanimoufly  rejected  by  the  judges.  The  opinion  delivered  on  this  occa- 
fion  by  Lord  Kenyon  is  reported  to  have  been  in  fubftance  as  follows  : If  perfons 

in  pofTeflion  of  eflates  are  to  be  oulled  of  their  property  upon  loofe  and  flight 
“ evidence,  fuch  as  this,  by  ranfacking  old  reglflers  for  correfpondent  names,  and 
“ then  concluding  fuch  perfons  to  be  defcendants  and  heirs  of  anceftors  who  have 
“ been  dead  centuries  ago  without  either,  there  is  an  end  of  all  fecurity  for  property  : 
no  man  can  be  fiire  that  what  he  pofTcffes  to-day  he  fliall  poffefs  to  morrow  : it 
“ might  fliake  the  foundation  of  half  the  landed  property  in  the  kingdom.  The 
court  will  be  very  cautious  of  granting  new  trials  of  ejectment,  bearing  in  mind 
the  well-known  caufe  of  Oliver  and  Mannock  fo  often  tried  on  the  Oxford  circuit. 
“ The  flatute  of  limitations  is  a very  wife  law.” 

There  will,  it  is  rumoured,  be  more  attempts  to  ouft  the  perfons  who  are  at 
prefent  in  pofTeflion  of  the  Angell  ellates,  as  heirs  at  law,  and,  in  particular,  a 
claimant  in  BerkQiire  is  thus  vaguely  noticed  by  a facetious  tourifl  in  The  Gentle- 
inan^s  Magazine,  vol.  LXIII.  p.  915.  I alfo  went  in  fight  of  Fernhill,  a hand- 
“ fome  feat,  formerly  the  property  of  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  the  lad  baronet  of  that, 
name.  When  the  widow  died,  the  Crown  took  pofTefTion  of  it  as  an  efcheat, 
till  the  law  fhould  afcertaln  the  right  heir;  a point  that  was  lafl  fpring  deter- 
“ mined  in  favour  of  a refpe61able  Smithfield  butcher,  and  a gentlewoman,  who  has 
lived  hitherto  upon  a hundred  a year,  and  is  now^at  the  age  of  feventy  odd,  come 
into  pofTefTion  of  eighteen  hundred  per  annum.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  Time 
lady  has  a claim  on  the  Angel  eflate  in  this  forefl,  the  title  to  which  has  been 
litigated  by  other  claimants  one  with  the  other  ifeveral  years.  When  I was  in- 
‘‘  formed  of  this  I faid  to  inyfelf,  quotha  ! this  good  old  lady  will  fhretch  out  her 
arm  from  the  eaftern  boundary  of  the  foreft  to  the  weflern,  from  the  northern  to 
the  fouthern  will  fhe  extend  her- claims 

By  two  claufes  the  next  in  fuccefTion  appointed  in  the  will  are  entitledHo  the  ef- 
tates,  if  the  predeceflbr  fliould  any  wife  contefl  in  law  the  eftablifhing  of  the 

* I am  told  that  her  name  is  Lowry,  and  that  flie  is  a defcendant  from  Robert,  third  fon  of 
John  Angell  of  Crowhurfl. 
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college  of  gentlemen,  to  oppofe  or  otherwife  obftrufl  the  building  of  it ; but  the 
Browns,  or  other  perfons  to  whom  the  eflates  may  come,  need  not  on  this  account 
to  apprehend  a forfeiture,  the  injundlions  of  their  deceafed  kinfman  being,  by  law, 
invalid. 


LAMBETH  AND  STANGATE,  ORIGIN  OF  THEIR  NAMES  ; WITH 
OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  ANTIENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
CALLED  LAMBETH  MARSH,  AND  OF  THE  GROUND  BETWEEN 
THAT  MARSH  AND  SOUTHWARK.. 


Leland  in  Cygnea  Cantio  has  denominated  Lambeth,  Lcmithis^,  and  in  the 
comment  he  obferves,  ‘ id  eft,  finu's  luteus,  fine  Lamithis,  vulgo  Lamehithe,”  'fa 
dirty  haven  or  Lamethis  vulgo  Lamehithe'.  By  the  Saxons  0 and  a were  often  indif- 
criminately  pronounced,  e.g.  lond — land,  bond — hand;  nor  is  the  prafHce  dif- 
continued  among  the  country  people  in  the  eaftern  part  of  Kent,  who  generally  fay 
dant  ye  for  dont  ye. 

The  etymology  of  Lambeth,  though  founded  on  the  authority  of  Leland,  and 
fan6tioned  by  Camden  and  Gibfon,  did  not  fatisfy  Dr,  Ducarel,  he  preferring  a de- 
rivation from  the  Saxon  words,  viz.  lamb  a lamb,  and  hyd  a harbour  to  which, 
as  Mr.  Lyfons  remarks,  the  greateft  objcdion  is,  “ that  it  has  no  meaning  §.”  I 
rather  fufpe(ft  that  the  Doftor  might  adopt  his  opinion  from  Maitland,  who  obferves, 
that  Lambeth,  according  to  a certain  antiquary,  implies  Lamehithe,  i.  e,  a dirty 
fituation  or  haven,  but  that  this  feems  to  be  a forced  conftru£bon,  feeing  no 
part  of  the  river  Thames  lefs  deferves  the  appellation  of  Lamehithe  than  this, 
and  he  for  this  reafon  declares  himfelf  to  be  of  opinion,  it  may  be  more  reafon- 
ably  called  Lamb's-haven,  and  have  been  fo  denominated  from  the  owner  there- 
« of  ||.”  It  is  ftrange  that  Maitland  fhbuid  not  have  recolle<fted,  how  inconfiftent 
his  notion  was  with  what  he  had  before  allowed  ^hat,  before  the  embanking  of. 

* Itin,.vol.  IX.  p.  12. 

V.  165,  Ad  dextrpm  placido  alveo,  Phafelo 
Tar.quam,  devehor,  intiiens  aperlc. 

Loniithin  ticulo  palatii  alto 
Dorvernenfis  Epifeopi  nitentem, 

t Ibid,  p,  78,  I Hiilory  of  Palace,  p.-i.  § Environs  of  London,  vol.  I.  p.  257, 

H,  Hillary  of  London,  p.  790.  Ibid.  p.  .8,  10, 
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the  Thames,  St.  George's  Fields  mufl  have  been  under  water  every  high  tide  ; iiav, 
that  part  of  them  were  under  water  net  an  age  ago,  and  that  therefore  it  muft  be 
a dirty  and  unhealthy  fitutition,  arifing  from  the  ftagnated  waters. 

Some  of  the  land  near  the  Limene  in  Romney  Marih  is  thought  from  the  fame  cir- 
cumdance  to  have  had  occafionally  the  appellation  of  Lamhcthe;  for,  writes  Somner, 
It  (the  river  Limene)  occurs  to  me  in  a charter  of  king  Eadbright,  dated  in  the  year 
741,  granting  to  the  church  of  Canterbury  captiiram  pifetum^  quie  habeiur  in  ojiio 
jliminis  cujiis  nomen  ejl  Limenia^  &c,  to  which  is  fubjoined  this  note  by  Mr.  Brome. 
In  the  antient  church  record  (as  fet  down  by  Mr.  Somner  in  Antiquities  of  Canter« 
bury),  I find  it  thus  Eadbr/ghle  rex  dedit  ecclejiee  Chrijli  in  Dorovemia  captur am  pi f- 
cium  in.  Lambethe  et  alia  qu^edam  in  Ecclefia  de  Limege 

In  Glothu-ium  Archceclog’cum,  v.  Heday  al.  HithUy  Spelman  explains  the  word  to 
mean  a Imaller  or  lefs-noted  port,  nam  breb.  Sax.  feveam  fignificat,  ex  hoc  I amb- 
hith,  Q^ueen-hith,  he,  and  the  diflindtion  is  properly  applied  when  the  port  of  Lam- 
beth is  compared  with  the  ancient  principal  port  of  the  metropolis  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  river. 

Bur,  by  Dean  Gale,  Lameth  was  judged  to  be  the  right  appellation ; a furmife, 
however,  that  cannot  be  well  affented  to,  even  upon  fo  refpedlable  an  authority, 
becaufe  a or  0,  not  e or  /,  is  the  letter  condantly  ufed  in  all  the  MSS.  extant ; though  it 
muft  be  admitted,  that  the-reafon  offered  by  the  dean  in  fupport  of  his  opinion  has 
fome  weight,  there  having  been,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Lambeth,  a public 
way,  or  /eman  and  for  this  reafon  a part  in  Lambeth,  ftyled  Stangate^  which 
is  fituated  very  near  th,e  South  end  of  Weftminfler  bridge,  merits  attention. 

Gate,  in  its  original  acceptation,  denotes  a way  or  path,  and  was  not  feldom 
the  laft  fyllable  of  the  name  of  a diftri£l  by  the  fea  fhore,  or  on  the  bank  of  a river. 
There  are  in  the  Ifle  of  Tenet  three  places  where  it  is  fo  applied  ; viz.  Weftgate, 
Mergate,  and  Ramfgate  ; fo  ftyled,  writes  Mr.  L.ewis,  from  the  way  that  leads 
“ into  the  fea  through  the  chalky  cliffs  §.  And  three  inftances  ihall  be  given 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  Thames  ; viz.  in  London,  Belinfgare,  and  Dowgate,  and 
in  Lambeth  Stangate.  The  prefix  Jiany  as  I apprehend,  points  out  there  having 
been  in  this  quarter,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  a caufeway  leading  to  tlie  river, 
and  gate  that  here  it  terminated  ; nor  am  I fingular  in  this  o[fmion,  iVIr.  Btay  hav- 
ing remarked,  that  on  this  account  the  name  of  Stane-gate  lane  is  ftill  preferved  in 
this  parifh  ||. 

The  Watling  Street  from  Kent  has  been  Aippofed  to  have  ended  at  St.  Mary 
Overy’s  dock,  whence  there  was  a paffage  over  the*  river  to  Dowgate,  v-here 

* Treatife  of  Romari  ports  and  forts,  p.  41. 

f Si  quis  etiam  retrogrado  curfu  ab  Hytha  via  militari  proficifcatiir  ad  Thamifia  is  reperiet  ad 
hanc  ipfam  viam  Lamhhlthy  re^ius  ut  op'inor  Lemehith,  Antonini  Iter  Britann.  Conirr>':nt,  liiiil- 
tratum  Thomae  Gale,  p.  85,  86. 

:};  Nomen  hocLemen,  et  moderno  ufu  Lemingy  publicam  majoribus  noitris  notare  videtur. 

Ibid. 

§ Lew'is’s  Hiflory  of  the  Ifle  of  Tenet,  pp.  71,  133,  174.  [j  Archoeolog.  vol.  IX.  p.  104. 
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the  Watling-ftreet  was  continued ; and  to  the  Weft  of  St.  Saviour’s  church  there 
is  a lane  ftill  called  Stoney-ftreet.  But  there  was  in  Middlefex,  from  Hamllead,  a 
branch  of  the  Watling-ftreet  that  had  its  dire£Hon  to  Weftminfler*,  and  from  this 
there  was  a paflage  crofs  the  river  to  Lambeth  ; and,  as  it  feems  moft  probable,  to 
Stangate  ; where  it  would  communicate  with  the  caufey  that  branched  from  the 
above-mentioned  Watling-ftreet  out  of  Kent.  A notion  has  prevailed  with  feveral 
eminent  antiquaries,  that  the  late  common  horfe-ferry  above  Lambeth  palace  was 
the  paflage  frequented  by  the  Romans  T*.  Mr.  Bray,  who  adopts  this  notion,  and 
yet  conceives  Stangate-lane  to  mark  the  line  of  this  caufey,  could  not  have  at- 
tended to  the  conliderable  diftance  there  is  between  Stangate  and  the  Horfe-ferry. 

Suppofing  Mr.  Widmore  not  to  have  been  miftaken  in  his  firm  perfuafion  that 
there  was  not  in  Thorncy  Ifle  (fo  denominated  becaule  it  was  over-run  with  bufhes 
and  thorns)  a temple  of  Apollo  raifed  by  the  Romans,  nor  any  church  eredted  by 
a King  Sebert  between  the  years  604  and  610;  he  nevertheless  admits  that  there 
was  a church,  and  a fociety  of  monks  connedfed  with  it,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century  J i and  its  nearnefs  to  a good  public  way,  which  was  not  far  from  a 
paflage  over  the  Thames,  might  have  determined  the  founder  to  fix  on  this  fpot, 
which,  otherwife,  might  not  have  been  deemed  an  eligible  fituation.  It  was  pro- 
bably from  the  fame  motive  that  Edward  the  Confeflbr  here  built  and  inhabited 
the  firft  royal  palace  our  kings  had  at  Weftminfter,  and  afterwards  eftablifhed  the 
famous  abbey  of  St.  Peter.  Phefe  magnificent  ftrudures  occafioned  improvements 
on  the  North  fide  of  them ; but,  as  far  as  can  be  traced,  the  grounds  on  the  South 
of  the  precinfts  of  both  palace  and  abbey,  continued  for  ages  to  be  a marfh  with 
very  few  inhabitants,  and  ill-managed.  Leland  thus  deferibes  the  ftate  of  them  in 
his  time,  in  the  verfes  of  Cygnea  Cantio  immediately  following  thofe  already  cited : 

V.  169.  Ad  lasvam  locus  eft  fcaturientc 
Circumfeptus  aqua,  cui  priorcs 
Thornegam  propriura  dedere  nomen. 

In  confequence  of  the  erefHng  of  a palace,  and  of  the  flourlfhing  ftate  of  the 
contiguous  abbey,  it  may  be  concluded  there  was  a frequent  intercourfe  between 
Weftminfter  and  that  part  of  Lambeth  called  Stangate  ; though  I have  not  met 
with  the  name  of  Stangate  In  any  deed  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  year  1557,  when 
Bifhop  John  de  Shepey  obtained  a licence  from  Archbifhop  Iflip  to  conftrmft 
there  a private  bridge  or  wharf  for  the  eafement  of  him  and  his  family,  when  they 
wanted  to  pafs  the  Thames,  and  for  the  convenience  of  ihofe  who  were  coming 
to  the  Bifhop  of  Rochefter’s  houfe  of  La  Place  §. 

* Anton.  Iter,  a Gale,  p,  64. 

f Hanc  (viam  militarem)  paulo  ante  oftendi  ultra  Weftmonafleriuaa  (ad  trajeflum  Thamifis 
di^iim  the  Horfe-ferry)  per  Regnos  Cantiiim  fubintrare.  Ibid,  p,  65. 

X Enquiry  into  the  time  of  the  firft  foundation  of  Weftminfter  Abbey,  pp.  7. 

§ Hiftory  of  Palace,  p.  79. 
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After  Edward  the  Third  h^d  fixed  a wool-ftaple  very  near  his  palace  of  Wefi:min- 
fter  (for,  a ftreet  fo  called  was  where  Bridge-ftreet  now  is),  the  communication  with 
Stangate  mufl  have  been  incroafed,  from  its  being  fo  convenient  a wharf  for  the 
reception  of  wools  brought  out  of  Surrey  and  SufiTex  in  order  to  their  being  con- 
veyed to  Wefiminfter.  And  that  this  was  a common  landing-place  in  1560  appears 
from  a map  entitled  Londinium  Antiqua,  engraved  by  Vertue*i  in  which  there  is  a 
flight  of  fleps  dire^ily  oppofite  the  Palace  Bridge  at  Weftminfter  that  extended 
far  into  the  river -j-.  And  we  find  in  the  fame  map  many  landing-places  de- 
noted  by  fuch  fteps.  This  map  includes  Lambeth  palace  and  church,  but  it  does 
not  notice  the  bridge  and  flairs  where  Henry  the  Eighth  flopped  his  barge  to  have 
a fliort  conference  with  Archbiftiop  Cranmer ; perhaps  becaufe  they  were  only 
conhdered  as  private  flairs,  and  were  upon  a fmall  fcale.  The  long  bridge  near  the 
palace  was  made  by  archbilhop  Parker  ten  years  after  J. 

To  the  Weft  of  Weftminfter  (ad  cccidentemWeftmonafiern)^  and  beyond  Weft- 
minfler  (uhra,WeJimonaJierium ) are  the  terms  ufed  by  Dean  Gale  in  pointing  out 
the  road  from  Hamfted ; manifeftly  for  the  purpofe  of  bringing  it  to  correfpond 
with  the  line  of  the  Watling-flreet,  from  Blackheath,  through  Newington,  to  the 
Horfe-ferry  at  Lambeth,  as  the  tra£l  of  it  is  exprelTed  by  the  compiler  of  An  EflTay 
towards  the  Difeovery  of  the  Four  great  Roman  Ways  §.  But  this  furmife  is  defti- 
tute  of  evidence,  and,  as  it  has  been  already  (hewn,  is  likewife  open  to  difficulties 
that  cannot  be  eafily  obviated.  Were  the  regifters  in  Lambeth  library  carefully  ex- 
amined, the  commencement  of  the  horfe-ferry  might  be  nearly  afeertained.  In  the 
application  to  Parliament  previous  to  the  building  of  Weftminfter  Bridge,  the 
archbifliops  of  Canterbury  were  ftated  to  have  had  the  profits  of  a Horfe-ferry 
from  time  immemorial  ||,  which  is  a very  vague  expreffion  ; but  it  was  only  requi- 
fite  for  the  archbiftiop  and  his  patentee  to  fliew  that  fuch  a right  had  fubfifted  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  efpecially  before  the  pafling  of  the  enabling  and  difabling 
flatutes ; and  it  was  the  province  of  the  commiflioners,  after  a due  enquiry,  to  ef« 
timate  the  lofs  that  would  be  fuflained  by  a difcontinuance  of  the  ferry,  and  to  al- 

* Alfo  in  the  map  of  London  in  Braunii  civitates,  wherein  are  diilinguiflied,  at  We  dm  in  fie  r, 
three  bridges : Fr  ivy -bridge^  from  Privy  Gardens ; 2.  A large  bridge  without  hanae  oppofite 

Lambeth  marflies  ; 3.  The  ^ene's-bridge,  Thefe  in  Norden’s  map  of  Weftminfter  are  called  : 
I.  F)evye-Jiayres 2.  Kinges-hriJge  \ -3.  Old  Falace-bridge  oppofite  Stanegate-Jiayres  \ and  between 
one  and  rwo  are  Garden-Jiayres^  In  a late  copy  of  a plan  of  London,  as  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  days, 
Cid  Palace-bridge  feemsto  be  changed  to  Farliament-Jlaires^  oppofite  Lambeth -houfe,  and  Kinge’s- 
bridge  to  IVeJlminJler-Jiairs.  In  Philip  Lea’s”  Plan  of  London,  Lambeth  bridge  is  put  oppofite  the 
Horfe-ferry  at  W"eftminfter,  and  Lambeth  ferry  abbve  it. 

f * ‘ Mention  is  made  ofi  a bridge  to  be  eredled  near  the  Royal  Palace  at  Weftminfler  for  the 
conveniency  of  the  laid  ftaplc  ( Rymer,  Feed.  V,  762)  ; but  it  probably  meant  no  more  than 
“ flairs  for  the  landing  of  goods,  vvhich  I find  fometimes  went  by  the  name  of  a bridge.”  Lon- 
don, by  Mr.  Pennant,  p,  127.  Strype,  Ecclefiafticai  Memorials,  vol.  I.  p.  290.  In  a fermon  of 
father  Latimer  are  thefe  vVords,  “ I dare  fay  there  is  never  a wherry-man  at  Weftminfler  Bridge.” 
I;  Strype’s  Life  of  Archbiftiop  Cranmer,  p.  118  ; and  of  Archbiftiop  Parker,  p.  332. 

§ Leland,  Itin.  VI.  p.  120,  j[  Hiftory  of  Palace,  p.  79,  and  ofParifti,  p.  5^* 
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Iowan  adequate  compenfation.  In  a drawing  of  Lambeth,  dated  in  1662,  which 
was  lately  flievvn  to  me,  the  view  exhibits  the  palace,  and  the  Hoi  i'e-ferry  is  dil- 
tindlly  pointed  out  by  a horfe  in  a boat  in  the  middle  of  the  river ; but  Lcirhei  in 
Londinium  Antiqua,  nor  in  a map,  faid  to  be  about  the  year  1563,  prefixed  to  ihe 
Additions  of  Mr.  Pennant's  London,  is  there  any  reprefenration  of  a ferry  boat 
for  horfes ; though  that  part  of  the  Thames  is  included  in  both  maps,  Pofuoly, 
notwithftanding  a patentee  might  be  entitled  to  all  the  perqulfites  of  a ferry,  a 
boat  for  the  conveyance  of  horfes  might  be  then  feldom  wanted  ; and  the  itate  of 
the  oppofite  marlh  at  that  time  does  not  difcountenance  fuch  a luppofition. 

One  more  reafon  (hall  be  added  to  thofe  already  offered  for  my  opinion  that  the 
Roman  road  paffed  over  St.  George’s  Fields  to  Stangate.  It  may,  I think,  be  de- 
duced, from  the  manner  in  which  bifliop  Gibion,  in  his  edition  'of  Camden’s  Bri- 
tannia, mentions  the  Roman  Highway  which  was  in  his  time  vifible ; for,  he  imme- 
diately annexes  it  to  the  account  of  the  college  built  by  archbifhop  Baldv/in,  on  the 
fite  of  part  of  which  premifes,  Carlifle  Houfe,  near  Stangate,  is  placed  ; and  he 
feems  to  fpeak  of  this  road  as,  lying  between  that  houfe  and  Southwark,  It  is, 
however,  to  be  wifhed,  that,  as  he  mufl;  have  obferved  the  road,  he  had  marked  it 
with  more  precifion  ; and  it  is  likewife  to  be  regretted,  that  the  places  were  not 
more  accurately  noticed,  where  the  urn,  prefented  to  the  Royal  Society,  and 
divers  other  Roman  remains,  were  dug  up  about  forty  years  before  Aubrey 
wrote  his  Hiflory  of  Surrey  *.  Dugdale,  indeed,  has  mentioned,  that  the  tw^o 
pieces  of  brick  pavement,  one  of  them  very  curious,  which  he  faw  in  1658,  were 
in  what  was  called  Southwark  Park,  on  the  backfide  of  Winchefler  Houfe  ; 
and  it  may  therefore  be  reafonably  inferred,  that  near  it  there  might  be  a way 
communicating  between  the  Eaft  and  Weft  ferry,  between  what  is  now  called  South- 
wark and  Stangate;  though  it  fhould  feem,  by  the  effay  above  cited,  that  there  were, 
when  -the  compiler  wrote  it,  fome  remains  between  Newington  Green  and  Lam- 
beth of  the  branch  from  the  Kent  Watling-ftreet. 

Notwithftanding  there  were  three  Roman  roads  which  centered  in  St.  George’s 
Fields,  and  that  coins,  urns,  and  teflelated'  pavements,  have  been  difeovered  in 
them,  Mr.  Pennant  has  fuggefled,  that  this  was  poffibiy  the  fite,of  a temporary 
encampment  only,  it  being  too  wet  for  a refidentiary  ftation  X*  Far  different, 
however,  was  the  opinion  of  Dean  Gale,  who  thus  accounts  for  an  intimation  of 
both  Ptolemy  and  Ravennas,  that  Londinium  was  originally’  placed  on  the  South 
fide  of  the  river  §.  Mr.  Pennant’s  objeftion,  founded  on  the  wetnefs  of  the  fpot, 

and 

* Aubrey’s  Antiquities  of  Surrey,  vol.  V.  p.  104. 
f Hiflory  of  Embanking,  p.  65.  J London,  p.  34. 

§ Nec  promptum  efl  credere  Ptolomaeum  ofeitanter  ifla  feripfifle,  qui  Marinum  Tyrium  dc 
fitu  Neomagi  et  Londinii  tarn  accurate  ad  examen  vocaverit.  Expediendse  hujus  difficultatis  ra- 
tionem  aliam  plane  nuUam  video,  quam  ut  credam  cunabula  urbis  Londinii  (cui  nunc  fimilem 
orbis  non  habet)  quseri  oportere  in  flatione  aliqua  Romanorum,  quam  ad  meridionalem  Thamelis 
ripam,  ad  fubditorum  tutclam  mature  collocabant,  cxpulfis  inde  prius  Britaiiais.  Anton.  It. 
Gale,  p.  64. 
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and  on  Its  being  fo  frequently  overflowed,  has  not,  in  ray  apprehenfion,  that 
flrength  which  he  has  given  it.  As  St.  George’s  Fields,  Chrifl-church  Parifh,  and 
Lambeth  Marfh,  are  but  at  a fmall  diftance  from  fo  large  a river  as  the  Thames, 
that  the  lands  fhould  have  beea  in  feveral  parts  fwampy  cannot  be  a matter  of  fur- 
prize.  But,  befides  that  in  this  early  period  the  defcription  of  Sir  John  Denham, 

Without  o' er flowing  might  be  more  applicable  to  the  Thames,  than  it  was 

in  the  days  of  that  poet,  the  inconvenience  would  have  been  eafily  remedied  by  a 
people  fo  well  fkilled  in  draining  as  the  Romans  were.  In  their  times,  when  there 
was  an  overflow  of  the  river  after  a rainy  feafon,  the  local  fprings  would  unquef- 
tionably  rife  higher  than  ufual ; but  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  a flood  could 
not  hive  had  any  great  increafe  from  other  waters,  there  not  being  between  the 
Wandle,  which  enters  the  Thames  near  Wandfworth,  and  the  Ravenfborne, 
which  was  fordable  at  Deptford,  a Angle  flream  that  hardly  deferves  the  name  of  a 
brook.  Under  fuch  circumftances,  therefore,  a few  large  ditches  would  have  been 
fufficient  to  drain  the  lands. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  Hiftory  of  Lambeth  Parifh,  p.  1 57,  it  was  erroneoufly 
obferved,  that  Dean  Gale,  in  Anton.  Itin.  pp.  65,  86j  had  mentioned  Canute's 
Dyke  being  originally  a Roman  work  : he  has,  however,  certainly  noticed  what 
he  conceived  to  have  been  a Roman  canal  and  dyke  in  thefe  words,  redtius  ut 

opinor  Lemehith,  atque  inde  ut  prius  monui,  tranfmiflb  fluvio,  alterum  ejufdem 
**  aggerem.’*  To  what  previous  intimation,  concerning  this  canal  and  dyke,  he  re- 
fers, I am  not  aware,  tinlefs  it  be  to  p.  66,  where  he  cite*  a paAfage  in  Dio  Caf- 
fius’s  Roman  Hiftory,  which  (hall  be  examined  in  another  paragraph.  At  prcfent 
I wilh  to  draw  the  reader’s  attention  to  an  averment  of  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  as 
quoted  by  Mr.  Pennant  that  all  the  fpace,  between  Camberwell  Hill  and  the 
hills  of  Effex,  had  been  a vaft  bay,  and  at  low  water  a fandy  plain  ; and  to  Mr. 
Pennant’s  own  opinion  "f*,  that  the  Surrey  Ade  of  the  river  was  in  all  probability 
a great  expanfe  of  water,  which  Ailed  the  fpace  between  the  rifing  grounds  at 
Deptford  and  thofe  at  Clapham.  Mr.  Hafted  alfo  thinks  it  indifputable,  that,  be- 
fore the  landing  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  the  fpaee  of  country  between  Deptford 
and  the  Thames,  as  high  up  as  Lambeth,  was  a fwampy  marfh,  great  part  of  which 
was  conftantly  overflowed  by  the  tide,  and  as  fuch  of  little  value,  indeed  uninr 
habitable 

But,  by  thofe  who  have  attributed  this  great  fpread  of  water  to  the  fide,  it  was 
not  duly  weighed  what  might  be  the  ftate  of  the  tide  and  of  the  contiguous  lands 


The  words  of  Ptolomey  are  (Geogr.  I,  C.  I«J.)  Ka»  Atithtiov  mu  ^peTlavttx;  Noiojuoi'y$f  noltuh^ecv 
V 0 0opu^tpxv  avlnv  hx  Tu¥  MXtiAxlmv  xTro^xim  hix^t>o;,  “ Quin  & quiim  Noviomagum  Londinio 
Britannice  auftralius  efle  dicit  miliaribus  quinquaginta  novem  borcalius  tamcn  per  climata 
ofkndit  Marinus.” 

The  Geographer  of  Ravenna,  who  names  no  other  city,  twice  places  London  both  on  the  South, 
and  North  fides  of  the  Thames. 

^ London,  p.  356,  f Ibid,  p,  166,  | Hiftory  of  Kent,  vol.  I.  p.  ii. 
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at  that  early  period  ; how  many  fpacious  bays  there  were  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames  and  the  fite  of  London,  with  inlets  that  would  admit  the  flow  of  the 
tide  a mile  and  more  up  the  country,  and  confequently  what  a furface  of  ground 
it  would  have  covered  before  there  were  any  artificial  dykes.  The  tides  in  the 
Thames,  during  the  times  of  the  Romans,  Saxons,  and  early  Norman  princeSs  are 
feldom  noticed  by  our  hiflorians  ; but  a few  inftances  which  have  occurred  to  me 
fhall  be  examined.  The  firfl:  is  in  the  paflage  of  Dio  Caflius  already  mentioned. 
A copy  of  the  original  (hall  be  inferted,  and  Dean  Gale's  abridgement  of  it  in 
Latin,  together  with  the  tranflation  from  the  lafl  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia, 
to  which,  from  the  fame  book,  I fhall  prefix  a brief  earlier  occurrence  related 
by  Dio. 

Avocy^o^YiTanuiV  V £VTSv9ey  tmv  BpsToevve^ov  sth  tov  TaiAScrtxv  ziroray^ov,  y,(x9*  0 eg  ts  to'j 
MKioiVov  Ti  cema  %m  ^o^ioog  ccvtov  ^loc^uvtca)V , ais  ytai 

TOC  (TTSOi^Poc  TOC  Tc  SVTTOpM  T8  DCK^L^OOg  hIoTOOV,  01  BoOIXOCiOL  iTTClTiOXii^yjTaVTSg  TCCVT7J 

i<r(paXYi(rav,  liotvyi^'x^ivoov  h ocv9ig  tcajv  K^Atoiv,  koci  tivujv  sTSpCAjv  ^,oc  ys(pvpocg  oKiyo'j 
cevoo  hiX9oVToov,  T;;ToXKccyo9iV  ts  u^xcc  uvTOig  'zu-pocrc-ixi^ccv,  Koci  T^oXXag  ocvTMy  KocfSK0\po^v» 

Lib.  LX.  p.  780.  Ed.  Steph. 

Hcec  efl:  ilia  ffatio  in  qua  Aulus  Plautius,  prastor,  Romannm  exercitum-  do- 
nee advolaret  Claudus  Imp.  ad  Thamefin  continuir.  De  hac  Dio  \ReliBo  Sabrind~\ 
ad  Jluvium  Thamefin ^ qua  is  fe  in  oceanum  exonerate  eoque  affiuente^  fi^gnat  fe  receperunt^ 
60S  Romani  infequuntury  et  mox  Germani  tranfnatabant ; <z//i  Superiori  loco  [ad  King- 
flon,  vel  Stanes]  per  pontem  tranfgrejfi  in  paludes  invias  inciderunty  multofque  fuorum 
amiferunt.  His  de  caufts  Plautius  ultra  non  proceffit  fed  cufiodia  eoruniy  quoe  tenuijfet 
pofita,  Claudium  accerfity  fffc.  Claudius  tranfmittit  in  Britannianiy  et  ad  copias  fe  ad 
Thamefin  expedlantes  perrexit ; tranfgreffus  flumen  cum  Britannis  conjiixit  Camalodunum 
regium  Cunobelini  cepit,  ^c,  Antonini,  Iter.  p.  66. 

From  Camden's  Britannia,  edition  by  Mr.  Gough. 

VoL  I.  p.  XXX.  “ Plautius  had  no  fmall  difficulty  to  come  at  them,  and  when 
“ he  fell  in  with  them  (as  they  were  not  free,  but  fubje£f  to  different  kings,)  he 
defeated  firfl  Caracatus,  afterwards  Togodumus,  fons  of  Cunobelin,  who  was 
**  now  dead.  Upon  their  retreat  he  received  the  fubmiffions  of  part  of  the  Bo- 
“ duni,  who  were  fubjeft  to  the  Catuellani,  and,  leaving  a garrifon  among  them, 
**  he  advanced  to  a certain  river.  The  Barbarians,  concluding  the  Romans  could 
“ not  crofs  it  for  want  of  a bridge,  were  very  remifs  in  their  camp  on  the  other 
**  fide.  Plautius  therefore  difpatched  the  Germans,  who  were  expert  in  fwimming 
over  the  moft  rapid  rivers,  with  their  arms.  Thefe  falling  unexpedledly  on  the 
**  enemy,”  &c. 

P.  xxxi.  ‘‘  The  barbarians  retreated  thence  to  the  river  Thames,  near  where  it 
empties  itfelf  into  the  ocean,  and  on  the  influx  of  the  tide  forms  a marffi.  By 
“ their  acquaintance  with  the  firm,  paflable  ground,  they  eafiJy  got  over  it,  but 
“ the  Romans  purfuing  them  were  in  imminent  danger,  till  the  Germans  prefently 
fwimming  over  again,  and  fome  crofling  by  a bridge  higher  up,  furroundcd  the 
“ barbarians,  and  made  great  flaughter  of  them,  but,  purfuing  them  incautit^ufly, 
fell  into  inacceffible  marfhes,  and  loft  a great  many  of  their  people.  For  thefe 
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“ reafons,  and  becaafe  the  Britons  were  fo  far  from  being  difpirited  by  the  death 
of  Togodamus,  that  it  animated  them  more  in  their  preparations  for  war  to  re- 
veiige  it,  Plautlus  was  afraid  to  puiTue  them  any  farther,  but  Jecuring  the  ad- 
“ vantages  he  had  already  gained,  dcfired  Claudius  to  come  over,  as  he  had  been 
ordered  to  do  on  any  emergency,  if  matters  were  wrong.  Claudius  arriving  in 
Britain,  joined  the  army  expeeling  him  on  the  Thames.  After  taking  upon 
him  the  command,  he  croffed  the  river,  and  came  to  a general  engagement  with 
the  barbarians  aiTembied  upon  his  arrival,  defeated  them,  made  himlelf  mafter  of 
Camaiodu'num,  the  royal  refidence  of  Cunobtlin,  and  reduced  many  other  people 
by  arms  or  their  fubmifhon.” 

Whether  the  Thames  was  the  river  mentioned  by  Dio  has  been  frrongly  doubted 
by  a very  learned  antiquary  * ; but,  as  it  appears  to  me,  not  on  fubftantial  grounds. 
Cafar,  in  his  Commentaries  on  his  precipitate  invafions  of  onr  illand,  clearly  midook 
the  Medway  for  the  Thames  'f  •,  but,  if  we  tehctfl  that  two  centuries  muft  have 
elapfed  between  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Aiilus  Plautius  and  of  Dio’s  writing 
his  hiflory,  it  muft  have  been  well  known  at  Rome  which  river  was  really  the 
Thames.  Befides  the  repeated  exprefs  afleriions  of  Dio,  that  the  occurrences  he 
narrated  were  at  the  Thames,  there  are  collateral  incidents  to  prove,  that  he  muft 
have  underftood  the  Thames  to  be  the  river  he  has  fo  named.  It  was  to  be 
cxpe(fted,  that  the  fons  of  Cunobelin  after  this  defeat  would  retire,  if  pofiible,  into 
the  territory  that  had  been  under  the  dominion  of  their  deceafed  father  ; but  that  is 
allowed  to  have  been  on  the  North  fide  of  the  Thames  ; and  when,  on  the  arrival 
of  Claudius  with  a powerful  reinforcement,  the  river  was  crofted,  and  the  Britons 
were  again  vanquilhed,  the  emperor  immediately  purfued  the  enemy,  and  took 
pofTeftion  of  Camalodunum,  which  is  alfo  admitted  to  have  been  on  the  North  of 
the  Thames,  and  not  far  from  it  J. 

As  to  the  river  from  which  the  routed  Britons  fled  to  the  Thagies,  fince  it  is  left 
anonymous  by  Dio,  there  is  more  fcope  for  conjedure  *,  though  I cannot  think  Dean 
Gale  was  fortunate  in  his  furmife  of  its  being  the  Severn  (relido  Sabrina)  ; it 
being  very  doubtful  whether  Plautius  could  thus  early  have  extended  his  conquefts 
to  the  Weft.  And  may  not  fome  plauftble  reafons  be  alleged  to  incline  us  to 
believe  that  the  Medway  was  the  river  in  queftion  ? As  Plautius  failed  from  Gaul, 
he  may  be  fairly  fuppofed  to  have  landed  on  the  coaft  of  Eaft  Kent,  which  was 
the  trad  of  Csfar’s  voyages.  The  country  through  which  he  marched  correfponds 
with  Ctefar’s  defeription  of  what  he  traverfed,  and  Dio  infinuatcs  that  if  the  Britons 
had  been  united,  and  had  adopted  the  fame  mode  of  defence  which  the  opponents 
of  Cceiar  had  purfued,  they  might  have  again  iucceeded  in  obliging  the  Romans  to 

* Remarks  on  Caefar’s  fnppofed  Paflago  of  the  Thames.  By  the  hon,  Daines  Barrington, 
Archieologia,  voL  II  p.  157. 

t Dr.  Owen  s Remarks  on  Csfar’s  two  Expeditions,  Ibid,  p,  167,  et  feq. 
g Seneca,  the  tragedian, conctrningClaiidius,  in  his  Odavia,  thus  alfo  mentions  theThames,  1.  35. 

“ En  qui  ^ra  primus  poUlit  jugum.’^ 

So  Camden  read  it.  The  edition  by  Thyfius  reads, 

En  qui  Britannis  primus  impofuit  jugum. 

See,  he  whom  firk  Thames’  kubborn  kream  obeyed. 

depart. 
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depart.  Bur,  fuppofing  Plautius  to  have  landed  in  Eaft  Kent,  it  is  obvious  that,  be- 
fore he  could  with  his  army  have  purfued  the  Britons  crofs  the  Thames,  they  mufl 
have  pafled  over  or  through  the  Medway  * ; and  at  Maidftone,  or  perhaps  for 
fomc  diftance  below  the  fite  of  that  town,  there  muft  have  always  been  fome  for- 
dable'places. 

When  Dio,  however,  tells  us,  that  the  Britons  pafTed  through  the  Thames  near 
its  mouth,  the  impra6licability  of  luch  a movement  is  glaring.  But  yet,  as  Mr. 
Gough  remarks,  though  he  could  hardly  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fituation  of  the 
Thames,  he  might  have  been  very  little  acquainted  with  its  internal  courfe ; nor  is 
it  a difficult  talk  to  account  for  his  mifapprehenfion  in  this  particular  cafe.  As  he 
was  a native  of  Greece,  and  might  not  have  ever  travelled  beyond  Rome,  he  bad 
probably  formed  his  notion  of  the  tides  from  what  he  had  obferved  and  heard  of 
their  effe£ls  in  the  rivers  which  communicated  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  whofe 
aftuary  is  comparatively  weak.  Of  the  operations  of  a tide  in  a river,  after  a flow 
of  from  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  the  ocean,  he  muft  have  had  an  inadequate  con- 
ception And- hence  may  have  originated  the  obfeurity  in  the  often  controverted 
words  zs-Xy}[ji[jivpovT(^  ts  c/.vte  (eoque  affluente  ftagnat)  which  it  is  generally- 

agreed  have  a reference  to  the  tides  in  the  Thames.  The  words  will  admit  of  iw;o 
interpretations,  either  as  marking  the  fpot  ' beyond  which  there  was  not  any  ufual 
flow  of  the  tide,  or  as  denoting  the  ftagnation  where  there  is  an  ordinary  influx, 
or  the  rufpenfion  at  the  time  of  low  water.  Now,  juft  above  Kingfton  the  Thames 
“ feels  the  laft  feeble  efforts  of  a tide  X 9”  and,  from  the  caufe  already  afligned, 
it  is  likely  that  1700  years  ago  the  water  might  not  flow  fo  high  by  feveral  miles. 
But,  as  I imagine,  the  words  are  deferiptive  of  the  ftate  of  low  water,  previous 
and  fubfequent  to  which,  there  is  always  for  fome  length  of  time  an  apparent  flag- 
nation  of  the  current ; and  even  now,  between  the  bridges  of  London  and  Weft- 
minfter,  were  the  water  not  impeded  by  the  cumberfome  piers  and  fterlings  of 
the  former,  there  are,  in  the  opinion  of  perfons  of  obfervation  and  judgment,  fome 

* Since  I wrote  the  above  remarks  on  the  expeditions  under  Plautus,  I have  read  in  the  Phi- 
lofophieal  Tranfadtions,  356,  p.  783,  See.  a Treatife  by  Dr.  John  Tabor,  of  Lewes,  from 
which  I have  made  the  following  pertinent  extradl : “ From  the  manner  of  his  (Dio)  delivering 
the  ftoiy,  the  four  battles  (before  Claudius  came  over)  feem  to  have  been  fought  South  of  the 
river  Thames,  and  North  of  \}at  ^Iva  Anderida^  except  the  laft ; and  that  in  the  firft  campagne 
the  conquefts  of  Plautius  could  not  have  extended 4>eyond  Kent  and  Surry.  For  it  is  likely  that 
the  two  firft-adtions  happened  about  the  Ikirts  of  the  Syl'va  And^rida  ihtvivev  Medway  \ 

and  the  third,  which  held  two  days,  on  the  banks  of  that  river ; becaufe  from  the  river,  where 
they  were  routed  two  days  fucceflively,  the  Britons  retiring,  alTembled  their  ftrength  again  be- 
fore their  fourth  overthrow,  in  that  part  of  Kent  which  borders  on  the  Thames,  not  far  from 
its  entrance  into  the  fea,  and  having  pafted  it  were  followed  by  Plautius  his  Germans,  and  on  the 
other  fide  put  to  flight,  which  was  the  fourth  adtion  mentioned  by  Dk>.’* 

y The  ignorance  of  the  Romans  that  the  tides  in  the  Britifti  feas  were  higheft  at  the  full  moon 
is  acknowledged  by  Caefar : “ Eadem  nodle  accidit,  ut  elTet  luna  plena,  quae  dies  maritimos 
aeftus  maximos  in  oceano  efficere  confuevit  j noftrilque  id  erat  incognitum.  De  Bello  Gallico 
lib.  IV. 

5;  Pennant’s  London,  p,  424. 
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flioals  over  which  even  a carriage  might  be  drawn  at  low  water  Here  therefore 
at  lead  there  mud  have  been  fpots  folid  and  firm  {rs  o-Tspi(pa  Toi  is  svTroPOi)  that  would 
allow  of  a fafe  palTage  to4;he  Britons  over  the  river,  and  they  mud  have  known 
from  experience  at  what  hours,  on  account  of  the  recefs  of  the  tide,  it  was  ford- 
able. And  might  it  not  be  from  an  ignorance  of  this  change,  that  the  Romans 
who  followed  them  narrowly  efcaped  being  drowned  ? The  imputing  of  the  danger 
they  ran  to  the  unexpe<ded  influx  of  the  tide  cannot  be  thought  an  over-fanciful 
furmife,  if  it  be  conlidered,  that  on  the  next  attempt  which  was  made,  and  with 
fuccefs,  to  pafs  the  river,  the  Germans  were  again  employed,  becaufe  they  were 
adroit  fwimmers  with  arms  in  their  hands,  whild  different  detachments  eroded  the 
river  higher  up  on  bridges.  Dean  Gale  intimates  that  this  bridge  (pons)  might 
have  been  at  Kingdon  or  Stanes,  not  attending  to  the  word  in  Dio,  which  may  be 
taken  in  the  plural  number,  ha.  yspvpag ; and  it  may  therefore  be  prefumed,  that 
floating  bridges  or  rafts  were  ufed,  though  fafe  temporary  bridges  might  be  fpeedily 
condrufted  over  a narrow  dream  not  aflfe<ded  by  the  tide. 

Tindal,  in  a note  to  his  tranflation  of  Rapin’s  Hidory  of  England  -f,  has  given 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river  a lake  was  formed,  which 
was  the  feeneof  this  military  manoeuvre;  and  he  cites  a fentence  in  Herodian  rela- 
tive to  Severus,  in^  order  to  fhew  that  bridges  were  laid  over  fenny  grounds,  to 
enable  the  Roman  troops  even  to  fight  with  fecurity  upon  that  fwampy  ground ; 
but,  according  to  Dio,  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  not  a lake,  but  the  channel  of  the 
river,  through  which  the  Britons  waded  and  the  Germans  fwam,  and  over  which, 
higher  up,  the  Romans  paffed  upon  bridges.  The  drift  meaning  of  the  word 
is  the  point  on  which  the  queflion  hinges.  Now  one  fenfe  of  it  is  rejiagno^ 
which  fome  render  to  run-over,  to  overflow,  from  the  prefix  re,  fuper  ; but  the 
primary  fenfe  of  re  in  compofition  is  retro,  back ; and  will  fignify  to  flow 

back.  Of  thefe  two  meanings,  the  former  cannot  here  be  thought  more  proper  and 
diferiminative,  becaufe  there  would  be  a tautology,  J fignifying  to 

overflow.  Apply  the  words  to  the  tide  (and  I mud  repeat  its  being  generally 
agreed  that  the  hidorian  alluded  to  the  tide)  and  the  perplexity  ceafes  ; for,  you 
have  didinftly  an  influx  and  a reflux  ; and  though  Dio  might  not  have  been  aware 
how  many  miles  up  the  Thames  the  tide  was  carried,  he  mud  have  been  fo  far  ap- 

* In  Oftober,  1114,  there  was  fuch  an  extraordinary  recefs  of  the  tide,  that  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  men  and  children  pafled  through  the  river  Thames,  between  the  bridge  and  the 
tower,  the  water  not  being  up  to  their  knees.  Simeon  Dunelm,  X Script,  p,  236. 

t Fol.  edit.  I.  p.  13. 

4;  maris  aeftuantis  acceffus,  inundatio.  A v/>it)(An  aeflus  maris  accedens, 

acftu  inundo,  reftagno,  redundo, 
flagno,  reftagno., 

Rejiagno  ire,  Aquam  pigram  ct  refidem,  five  non  effluentem  contincrc. 

Steph.  Thefaur. 

Have  not  the  two  Greelc  words  offered  by  way  of  illuftration  a rather  oppofite  meaning  ? In 
rivers  it  is  well  known  that  the  tide  ebbs  with  lefs  rapidity,  and  confequently  for  a longer  con- 
tinuance than  it  flows. 
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prized  of  the  nature  of  an  afluary,  as  to  be  fenfiblc,  that  the  water  would  ebb 
as  well  as  flow.  Mr.  Profelfor  Ward  imagined  the  words  to  have  a reference  to 
the  fea,  not  to  the  river**;  and  unqueftionably  the  tide  fwells  from  the  fea,  and 
forces  back  to  their  fpring-heads  the  rivers  into  which  it  enters,  which,  when  it 
fubfides,  refume  their  natural  eourfe. 

Ca^far,  in  his  firft  expedition,  was  about  twenty- three  days  in  Britain ; and,  in 
his  fecond,  the  time  of  His  continuance  did  not  exceed  thirty-two  days  'f.  But 
Plautius  muft  have  remained  fome  months  in  his  flation  near  the  Thames  whilfl 
he  was  waiting  for  Claudius  L has  not  efcaped  my  attention  that  many  have 
conje£lured,  and,  as  Mr.  Hafted  thinks,  with  great  probability,  that  the  place  of 
Plautius’s  encampment  was  on  Kefton  down,  near  Bromley  in  Kent,  where  there  are 
flill  large  remains  of  a Roman  fortification  §.  But,  as  1 conceive,  Mr.  Hafted’s 
defeription  of  this  camp  does  not  ftrengthen  the  furmife,  nor  does  it  coincide  with 
the  relation  of  Dio  CafTius.  By  Mr,  Halted  the  fortrefs  is  reprefented  to  have  been 
the  work  of  time  and  of  many  hands;  but  the  army  Plautius  had  under  his  com- 
mand before  the  emperor  came  to  him,  was  fo  weak  as  to  render  it  neceflary  for 
him  to  repafs  the  Thames  in  order  to  avoid  the  furious  attacks  of  the  enraged 
enemy.  Befides,  it  is  exprefsly  averred  that  Claudius  joined  Plautius  at  the 
Thames,  tm  Ta///cra  ; whereas  Keflon  camp,  meafurlng  in  a itrait  line,  can- 
not be  nearer  to  the  river  than  feven  or  eight  miles  •,  and  it  muft  be  at  leafi:  thirteen 
from  the  bank  of  the  Thames  that  is  in  the  vicini;y  of  St.  George’s  Helds  |j, 
where  the  Homans  certainly  had  a llarion,  and  the  only  flation  near  the  fouthern 
banks  of  the  river  that  has  been  yet  difeovered.  Upon  a review  of  this  Ration  it 
will  be  found  to  have  been  advantageoufly  fituatcd,  nor  is  it  in  any  particular  irre^ 
concilcable  with  Dio’s  detail  of  the  movements. of  the  army.  The  river  itfelf  under 
the  dire(5fion  of  Roman  engineers  would  be  foon  made  a competent  barrier  on  that 
fide;  and,  on  the  other  fide,  ditches  might  be  fpeedily  opened,  and  ramparts  railed.' 
Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  one  or  more  of  thefe  trenches  might  be  hereafter  ufed  as 
a new  channel  for  the  river,  in  order  to  lower  the  ftream,  and  to  facilitate  the 
pafTage  of  the  troops  through  it.  That  fuch  a fcheme  was  pradlicable  is  clear  from 
Canute’s  turning  the  eourfe  of  the  river,  and  by  that  means  conveying  his  fhips  above 

■*  Horfley,  Britannia  Romana,  p.  25  — 25. 

•f-  Dr.  Owen’s  Remarks,  Archaeolog.  vol.  II.  p.  167. 

;J;  Dr.  Tabor  fpeaks  of  Claudius’s  coming  in  lYiQ/ncnil year^  and  that  Plautius  was  quartered 
here  in  the  ivinter  ; but,  as  I furpci"!^,  there  arc  not  any  words  in  Dio,  which  thus  precifely  al- 
fcertain  the  time  and  the  feafon,  and  he  does  not  cite  any  other  authority, 

§ Hillory  of  Kent,  vol.  I.  Genl.  Hid.  XVII,  and  afterwards  under  Keflon,  p.  in,  where 
he  in  a note  refers  to  Dr.  Tabor’s  Trcatifc. 

y Dr.  H.^rris,  wdth  the  view  of  obviating  this  difficulty,  Juppofes  that,  on  the  approach  of 
Claudius,  Plautius  might  decamp  from  Keflon,  and  refign  that  flation  to  the  emperor,  while  he 
hirafe.f  might  lie  expeefling  his  conjumflion  with  him  cyen  on  the  very  edge  of  the  Thames.  Hif- 
tory  of  Kent,  p,  395, 
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the  bridge*.  This  change,  however,  could  not  have  been  effe^ied  wirhotH: 
rifque  of  ah  ihundatioh  of  the  lands  between  St.  George^  Iklds  and  the  Bank-fide, 
had  the  jeduary  been  as  vident  as  it  now  is  ; for,  as  it  has  been  juflly  obferved  by 
Mr.  Buck  mailer,  this  tra£l  of  land  is  cohhderably  beloW  the  levebof  modern  tides  rf. 
But,  before  I purfue  my.  enquiry  after  the  flare  of  the  tides  in  former  days,  l am  in  =- 
duefed  to  obferve,  that,  for  fomediflance  above  and  below  the  fite  of  the  bridge, 
there  does  not  feem  to  be  a fpor,  from  which  the  Emperor  Claudius  could  with  lei's 
didiculty  have  commenced  his  movement  againfl  the  Britons  than  by  crofTing  the 
Thames  from  the  Bank-fide  to  the  oppofite  (bore.  The  detachment  from  the  troops 
commanded  by  Plautius,  which,  as  Dio  relates,  effeded  on  bridges  a paffage  higher 
nip  the  river,  fuftained  a confiderable  lofs  in  the  impervious  fens  and  bogs,  and'  to 
the  Eall  of  the  river  Lea  there  were  trafls  of  the  like  ground  to  a large  extent  that 
mud  have  obdrufled  the  progrefs  of  an  army.  But  from  the  river  Fleet  to^the  ex- 
tremity of  Tower-hill  there  was  always  a natural  rifing  of  the  earth,  though  in  a 
long  fuccdlion  of  years  it  has  become  more  elevated,  and  on  the  North  fhore  of  the 
Thames  the  marfliy  ground  mud  have  been  narrow.  That  the  Romans  had  a flacion 
called  Londinium  on  the  South  fide  of  the  Thames  reds  upon  the  authorities  of 
Ptolemy  and  Ravennas.  When  the  prefent  metropolis  alTumed  the  name  the  miff- 
ing books  of  the  hidorical  works  of  Tacitus  might  afeertain  j bm  the  difcovery  of 
them,  however  greatly  to  be  wlihed  for,  is  little  to  be  expelled. 

Fitzdephen  who  wrote  his  defeription  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  ex- 
plicitly notices  the  tide,  and  fays  that  in  a courfe  of  time  the  flux  and  reflux  of  thc 
fea  had  weakened  and  dedroyed  the  wall  on  the  South  fide  of  the  city.  This  wall,., 
if  any  fuch  there  had  been,  mud  have  been  interrupted  by  the  Walbrooke  dream, 
and  the  line  of  the  direfUon  of  it  mud  have  been  unknown  to  Fitzdephen,  be- 
caufe  there  were  not  in  his  time  any  remains,  as,  by  midake,  Camden  in  Britan- 
nia intimated  there  were. 

In  the  defigned  attack  of  Godwin  upon  King  Edward’s  fleet  and  army  in  the 
year  1052,  he  failed  up  the  Thames  as  far  as  Southwark,,  where  he  waited  for 
the  flow  of  the  tide ; and  then  pafling  through  the  bridge,  at  which  he  met  with- 
no  oppofition,  he  ranged  his  fhips  and  gallies  againd  the  South  fide  of  tfie  river  §.. 

Stow  was  of  opinion,  that  when  Peter  Colechurch  laid  the  foundation  of  Lon- 

^ A.  D.  1016.  Canutiis  autem  interim  aim  tota  claflTe  circa  rogationes  Londoniam  devehi- 
tur.  Qui  cum  veniiflent  in  auftrali  parte  Tamenlis,  magiiarn  krobem  foderunt,  et  naves  luas  ad 
occidentalem  plagam  pontis  traxeruiit.  Simeon  Dunelm.  X Script,  Chron,  Sax.  I48». 

W.  Malmfo.  40.  H.  Huntingdon,  207-8, 

t Hiflory  of  Parifli,  p.  70. 

X Similiterque  ab  auftro  Lundonia  miirata  et  turrita  fuit ; fed  fluvius  maximiis  pifeofus,  Tha- 
mefis,  mari  influo,  refluoque,  qui  iliac  illabitur,  moenia  ilia  tra£lu  temporis  abluit,  labefadavit, 
dejccit.  P.  g. 

§ Interea  cum  fua  clalTe  Godwinus  comes  adve/fus  curfum  Tamenfis  d.eve6liis,  ad  Suthweorce 
yenit,  et  ibi  tamdiu  expe6tavit,  qiiod  maris  acceffus  veniret,  Inde  rebus  omnibus  difpofitis  et  or- 
dinatis,  reumate  adveniente  feftinanter  anchoras  fufluleriint,  ac  nullo  in  ponte  obfUlente  per 
audralem  fluminis  crepidincm  furfum  navigaverunt,  Sim,.  Dunelm.  186. 
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don-bridge,  the  courfe  of  the  river  was  turned  from  Batterfea  to  Rotherhithe ; a 
conjefiure  not;  affented  to  by  other  hiftoiians,  who  were  however  inclined  to  think 
that  Canute’s  canal  might  have  been  ufed  on  this  cccafion.  Hawkfmoor,  after 
noticing  this  opinion,  adds,  “ Many  flcilful  perfons  (one  of  them  the  celebrated 
Sir  Chriftopher  Wren)  have  thought  that  the  Thames  was  not  turned  ; but  that 
the  flowing  of  the  tides  was  then  different,  and  that  the  water  did  not  rife  fo  high 
at  the  bridge  ; for  the  Thames  might  heretofore  overflow  the  marfhes  near  the  fca, 
and  have  a greater  fpreading^  which,  being  now  reflrained  by  the  bank  called 
the  Wall  of  the  Thames  into  narrower  Unfits,  and  the  water  which  comes  from 
the  fea  into  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  during  the  flood  not  being  received  by 
the  marflies,  muft  conie  up  into  the  country,  and  fo  fwell  the  tide  higher  at  Lpa* 
tlon  than  it  ufually  did 

Upon  this  fubjeft  it  may  be  farther  remarked,  that  the  narrowneft  and  ineqqality 
of  the  arches,  and  the  largenefs  and  inequality  of  the  piers,  which  are  fo  great  as 
to  make  this  an  ill-contrived  bridge,  would  pofllbly  have  been  avoided  by  the 
ingenious  builders  of  it,  had  they  foreieen  the  difadvantages  and  hazards  that  would 
have  enlued  from  an  increafe  of  the  a^ftuary.  And  fnppofing  the  opinion  of  Hawkf- 
moor to  be  well-founded,  that  the  flerlings  were  made  aRerwards,  and  conflru(fled 
to  prevent  the  undermining  of  the  piers,  it  may  be  concluded  that  Peter  Colechurch 
was  not  apprized  of  there  having  been  fuch  a rapidity  of  the  water  as  to  render  this 
fecurity  needful. 

By  Fitzflephen  the  royal  palace  at  Weflminfler  is  reprefented  as  (hewing  it- 
felt  above  the  river  T;  but  within  memory  the  tide  has  at  different  times  con- 
veyed boats  to  the  upper  end  of  the  great  hall  of.  this- palace  That  fo  high  a 
flood  could  never  have  happened  previoufly  to  the  crewing  of  it  is  a mofl  likely 
furmife,  becaufe  it  was,  to  be  the  room  in  which  the  king  was  to  entertain  his 
nobles  on  ,the  great  feftivals  and  on  other  important  occafions.  • Probable,  very 
probable  is  it,  that  the  Romans  might  imbank  fqme  of  the  land  adjoining  to  the 
Thames,  and  that  our  Saxon  anceftprs  would  purfue  the  fame  plan,  though  the 
refearches  of  the  indefatigable  Sir  William  Dogdale  do  not  afford  one  dire^f  proof 
of  any  fuch  work  ; the  prefumption,  however>  is  that  thofe  grounds  would  be  firft 
inned  which  were  nearefl  to  the  metropolis,  and  on  the  f^me  fide  of  the  river. 

In  the  year  1325  (18  Edw.  IL)  on  an  inquifirion  under  the  King’s  commiflion 
taken  in  the  hofpical  of  St.  Katherine,  near  the  Tower,  for  viewing  of>  the  banks, 
ditches,  &c.  lying  between  the  hofpitai  and  the  town  of  Chadewell',  and  for  re- 
pairing of  the  fame,  the  jurors  prefenced,  that  a certain  perfon  of  anejent  time. 
Lord  of  the  manor  of  Stebeahethe,.  whofe  name  they  knew  not,  did  by  bis  induftry 

* A fhort  Hiflory  of  London-bridge,  &c.  by  Nicholas  Hawkfmoor,-  Efq.  4to,  1736,  p.  8, 
f Fulum  ab  occideiite  pa^iatium  regium  tminef,  fiiper  fluvium  eundem,  aedificium  incomparabile, 
cum  antemurali  ct  propugnads.  Dcicnptio  Londonlae,  p.  3. 

% The  tide  has  been  known  to  rii'e  at  this  bridge  twenty-two  feet,  much  to  the  inconvenience 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Wellminfle;,  fo;  at  fuch  times  their  cellars  arc  laid  under  water.  Lon- 
don, -p.  90, 
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recover  a certain  marlh  land  there,  containing  one  hundred  acres  of  marlli  land,  whfth 
xtiarfti  was  then  d^araaged  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Thames*;  and  there  aje  alfo 
commiflions  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Firfl;  bat  more  in  that  of  his  fon  and  fuc- 
ceflbr,  which  were  for  the  viewing  and  repairing  ot  banks  tind  ditches  in  Eflex, 
and  on  the  other  fide  of  the  riven  in- Bermondfey  and  below  it,,  the  words  in  thefc 
commiflions  implying  the  lands  having  been -for  fome  time  inned. 

Below  Dartford,  at  Stone,  35  Henry  III.  (A.  D.*  1255)  on  a valuation  of  the 
manor,  which  then  belonged,  as  it  ftili  does,  to  the  fee  of  Rochefler,  there  were- 
no  more  than  fourteen  acres  of  marfli  land  •f*  appertainii^  to  it.  . Bifliop  Haymo 
de  Hethe  feeras  to  have  recovered  a larger  quantity,  it  being  recorded  of  him,  that 
in  1333  he  erected  a new  wall  and  th^re  are  now  one  hundred  acres  of  marfti 
land  which  are  of  the  demefnes  of  that  manor. 

The  annals  of  Aiiguftin’s  monaflery  report,  that,  8 Edward  I.  A.  1219,  the 
abbot  and  the  convent  of  Lefnes  enclofed  a great  part  of  their  marib  at  PI  urn  fled, 
adjoining  to  Wolwich,  and  that  within  twelve  years  afterwards  they  inned  the  reft 
of  it  to  their  no  fmall  benefit  §.  It  appears  from  the  above-mentioned  eflimate  of 
the  lands  of  Stone  manor,  that  the  arable  land  was  valued  at  three  pence  per  acre, 
and  the  marfli  land  at  fix  pence. 

The  firft  commiflion  for  Surrey  which  Dugdale  met  with  in  the  public  records 
was  dated  23  Edward  I.  ||  (A.  ^294);  and  as  that  notices  the  lands  betwixt  Lambe- 
hethe  and  Grenewiche,  it  may  not  be  deemed  a ftrained  inferencCj  that  very  little, 
if  any,  of  the  marfli  land  in  Lambeth  was  then  inned.  But  in  the  9th  of  Edward  II. 
there  was  a commiflion  which  ftiall  be  more  fully  cited,  becaufe  it  is  omitted  in 
the  Hiftory  of  the  Parilh,  p.  70. 

“ It  empowered  Richard  de  Benham  and  Edmund  de  Paflele,  to  view  and  repair 
the  banks  between  London  bridge  and  the  manor  called  Fauke's-hall,  as  alfo  a 
**  certain  bank  in  the  land  of  the  Bifliop  of  Winchefter  in  Suthwark,  which  ha- 
ving  been  anciently  made  for  the  fafeguard  thereof,  w^as  then  ruinous,  and  broken-; 
and  likewife  certain  ditches,  whereby  the  frefli  waters  had  formerly  ufed  to  de- 
feend  into  the  Thames,  which  were  then  choaked  up,  and  to  diftrain  all  fuch 
‘‘  perfons  for  the  repair  of  the  walls  and  ditches,  who  in  refpedl  of  any  lands  that 
“ they  held,  or  otherwife,  were  obliged  thereto 

Not  with  Handing  Dugdale  acknowledges  his  not  having  vouched  any  commiflion 
for  the  defence  of  the  marlhes  about  Southwark,  of  an  earlier  date  than  very  near 
the  clofe  of  the  13th  century,  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  this  good  hulbandry 
might  be  far  more  antient ; by  which  fuppofition,  if  he  meant  that  the  King  had 
formerly  iflued  fuch  commiflions  of  fewers  for  this  quarter,  there  is  room  for  a dif- 


^ Dugdale  on  embanking,  p.  69,  and  fcq. 

t Regiftriim  Roftenfe,  ,p.  63.  Manerium  de  Stone.  In  eodem  manerio  fiint  xiiii.  acre  prati 
in  marifeo,  et  efiimaverunt  fmgulas  acras  ad  vid. 

X A.  MCCCXXXIII.  Epifeopus  profedus  apud  Stone  ad  ordinandum  novam  wallam  contra 
Thamifm.  Angl.  Sacr.  V.  p.  372. 

§ Lambardc,  Perambulation  of  Sent,  p,  440.  jj  Dugdale,  p.  63,  Ibid.  p.  66/ 
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f^rent  furmife;  For.  is  it  not  as  likely  that  while  there  was  a fmall  quantity  of  land 
inned,  and  this- not  fubjed  to  inundations-  from  the  comparative  feeblenefs  of  the 
tides,  the  ordinary  rules  and  ufages  of  the  fafeguard  were  fufllcient ; and  that 
it  was  in  confequence  of  the  gradual  progrefs  of  embanking,  which  occahoned  a 
greater  height  of  the  water,  and  augmented  its  violence,  that  it  was  found  requi- 
fite  to  apply  for- royal  commiffions,  in  order  to  introduce  and  enforce  an  obfervance 
of  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  Romney  marih,  which  are  words  that  often  occur  in 
thefe  precepts  ?• 

It  may  be  juRly  prefuraed,  that  the  old  banks  were  only  raifed  to  withfland  fueb 
tides  as  had  been  commonly  experienced;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  when^  from  thp 
caufe  repeatedly  mentioned, -the  water  was  ordinarily  fwelled  and  became  more 
rapid,  and  wheii^  owing  to  extraor^d inary  contingencies,  from  a concurrence  of  the 
feafon,'  of  the  ftate  of  the  moon,  and  a boifterous  North -wind,  there  was-  an.  accu-*^ 
iBulation  of  the  tide,  deftru^ive  confequences  would  enfue.  This  was  in  faft  the 
cafe  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  when,  as  has  been  fliewny  embanking  had  fo  much 
prevailed  as  to  have  contrafted  the  channel  of  the  river  ; for,  it  is  recorded  in  the 
inquihtion  held  in  St.  Katharine’s  hofpital,  that  on  the  eve  of  the  circumcifion,  in 
the  1 7th 'year  of  that  king’s  reign,  there  happened  a . mighty  flood  from  .the  tem- 
peftuoufnefs  of  the  fea,  which  went  over  all  the  banks- and  ditches  of  Stebenhethc 
marih 

Sir  William  Dugdale  thus  notices  one  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  evident  cir- 
cumflanceSj  that  fome  of  the  banks  of  the  Thames* are  not  of  lefs  antiquity  than 
the  time  of  the  Romans  in  Britain  : ‘‘  Otherwife  how  could  the  antient  borough  of 
Suthwarke  have  been  built,  the  ground  whereon  it  ftands  being  at  firft  naturally 
flat  and  low,  and  within  the  power  of  the  ufual  tides, , and  as  the  adjoining  marfhes 
flill  would  be  were  they  not  defended  by  the  like  banks;  though  now,  by  reafon 
of  the  vaft  buildings  there,  which ^do  fland  upon  artificial  grounds  (it  being  in  the 
nature  of  a fuburb  .to  that  great  and  antient  city  of  London),  ,there  being  little  no« 
lice  taken  that  it  hath  been  fa  raifed  “i';” 

When  Diigdale  marked  the  fuppofed  inattention  to  the  raifed  earth  in  South’, 
wark,  he  did  not  advert  to  the  difeovery  he  had  himfelf  made,  and  which  he  men-r 
tions  in  the  next  fentence,  of  the  pieces  of  Roman  pavement  found  in  Southwark-r 
park,  at  about  two  feet  only  beneath  the  then  level  of  the  ground,  which  is  now 
but  little,  if  any  thkig,  below  the  level  of  the  Borough -flreet.  As  to  the  elevation 
of  artificial  earth* ; there  is,  however,  a ftriking  difference  between  the  oppofite 
lides  of  the  river.  In  digging  a fewer,  in  1780,  a pavement  was  found  at  twelve 
feet  depth  from  the  fucface  and  after  the  fire  of  Loudon  § the  ftraium  of  the  Ro- 
man 


* Dugdale,  p.  70.^  t 'lbid.  p.  65.  y Archieologia,  vol.  VIII.’  p.  ii6.’ 

§ Leland,  Itin.  vol.  VI.  p.  120*  Stowe  in  Survaie,  as  cited  by  Dugdale,  p.  73,  I'aith,  that  in 
the  year  MDXCV.  he  obferved,  that  when  the  labourers  had  broken  up  the  pavement  ag.ainil 
Ghanccry-lane  end,  towards  St.'TDunftan’s  church,  and  had  digged  four  feet  deep,  diey  Found 
another  pavement  of  hard  flonc,  more  iufficient  than  the  firfl,  and  therefore  harder  to  be  broken,- 

under 
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WatliH^-ftreetwas  laid  open  at  the  depth  of  nineteen  feet  belov/  the  furface  cjf 
the  foil  iti  Chcapfide,  where  the  fleepie  of  the  choreh  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow  ftand«!. 
And  If  the  pavement  wrought  in  various  coiour*s  which  Dugdale  faw  was  fo  little 
tinder  ground,  it  is  an  obvious  t-emark,  that,  at  the  time  of  its  being  laid,  there  was 
not  an  apprehenfion  of  its  being  within  the  reach  of  the  then  known  ufnal  tides. 
Such  an  ittferenee  feeras  to  be  the  ntore  probable,  if,  as  it  has  been  with  reafon 
fuggeiied,  the  current  of  the  Thames  was  formerly  farther  from  the  Surrey  (bore 
than  it  is  .at  prefent  The  dire£Hon  of  the  ftreet  called  Tbames-^llreet,  and  the 
greahef  diftahee  of  the  ftrand  from  the  river,  countenances  the  opinion,  that  the  con- 
hderabie  fpaee  between  the  vvh&rfs  and  thefe  Greets  mud  have  been  gained  in  a 
length  of  time.  Add  to  this,  that  whilft  the  rivers  Lea  and  Fleet  {between  w'hich 
Was  the  Watling  ftreain  that  had  fome  bridges  over  it)  were  navigable  for  Ihips  of 
burdefi,  the  oppofite  grounds  muil  have  been  lefs  alfedfed  by  the  tides.  It  was  the 
cbhftrudting'bf  the  wharfs, '^and  raifing  of  the  ground  on  the  North  fide  of  the  river, 
that  fo‘ much  prejudiced  the  Surrey  marflies,  and  obliged  the  propnecors  of  them 
to  make  the  narrow  wall  and  other  mounds,  which  Mr.  Pennant,  from  inadvertency, 
fuppofes  to  be  very  antienr. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1 6 th  century,  Lambeth  Marfli  could  noton  account  of 
Its  wetnefs  have  been  deemed  iifelefs ; becaufe  Pedlar’s  acre,  which  is  not  far 
from  Stangate,  was  let  by  the  parifh,  in  1504,  at  two  (liillings  and  fix*. pence  a 
year-f--;  and  in  1 5 26  arch  bilbo  p Warhampaid  to  the  .priorbf  Chriftchunch,  Can- 
terbury, fix  pounds,  thirteen  fliiliings,  and  four  pence,  for  one  yere’s  ferine  of  cer- 
tain grounds  lying  in  Lambeth  marfla 

Garlifle  houfe,  -which  is  upon  the  fite  of  jhe  chapel  of  the  coWege  founded  by 
archbifhop  Baldwin,  ds  at  the  weflern  extremity  of  the  raarfli,  and  very  near  Stan’* 
gate.  It  is  more  eafy  to  diftinguifh,  in  ‘‘  Londinum  Amiqua,”  which  of  the  few 
buildings  in  this  quarter  was  intended  to  denote  CarliQe  houfe,  than  it  is  in  the  map 
prefixed  to  Additions  London,”  faid  to  be  of  the  date  « 563  ; and  on  an  ex- 
amination of  tlie  corners  of  the  two  maps  on  which  are  delineated  Lambeth  marfh, 
palace,  and  church,  it  will  be  found  tliat  there  is  not  fiicii  a fimilarity  between  the 
obje6fs  reprefented  as  might  be  expc<fted,  confidering  that  the  inferiptions  with 
references  engraved  on  both  maps  do  not  vary  in  more  than  one  particular;  which 
is,  that  the  mention  made  in  Vertue’s  plan  of  the  Whitehall  Banqueting-houfe  of, 
the  btiiltiing  Veing  i)f  limber  is  omittedin  the  other  plan.  There  is,  hovyever,  in 
another  inflance,  a capitai' anachronilm  in  this  plan.  I allude  to  the  difiriifi:  near 
Southwark,  where,  in  Vertue’s  plan,  are  exhibited  the -bull-baiting  and  bear-bait- 
ing eirci ; but' in  the  plan  publilhed  by  Mr.  Pennant  the  bull-baiting  edifice  is 
.ftyled  Shakefpeare''s  Theatre^  certainly  by  anticipation.  For,  as  156:5  is  given  for 
the  date  of  the  map,  it  muft  have  been  fo  denominated  a year  before  the  birth  of 
that  illufirious  dramatift. 

under  whxh  were  in  the  made  ground  piles  of  timber,  driven  very  thick,  and  almofl  clofe  to- 
geth-^  r,  the  fame  being  as  black  as  cold,  and  many  of  them  rotten. 

London,  p.  8,  320. 

t Hifiory  of  Parifli,  p.  37.  Ibid.  Append,  p,  159, 
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EXTRACT^  E REGISTRO,  VOCAT^  HAMONIS  DE  HETHE,  EPISCOPI 

ROFFENSIS. 

LITERS  HAM’EP’I  ROFFEN’  *. 

Rererendo  In  ChriRo  patri,  ac  diio  dno  Waltero  Dei  gratia  Cant,  archiepo,  totlus 
AnglitE  primati,  frater  Hamo  ejufdem  permifTione  Roffen.  epus,  falutem  cum  reve- 
rcniia  et  obedientia  tanto  patri  debitis  paritcr  ethonore.  Licet  ob  veftri  reverentiam, 
pater  reverende,  adverfus  re^lorem  eccEi^  de  Lambeth,  clericum  veflrum  familiarem 
pro  fubdradione  penfionis  annual  quinque  marcar*  nobis  ab  eadem  eccief  - debitse  et 
epis  RofFeii’  per  re(^ores  di<fl’  eccFjE  qui  pro  tempore  fuerunt,  a tempore  quo  non 
excat  meinoria,  perfolutre,  didulerimus  in  praefens  judicialiter  experiri,  confultius 
sefbimantes  fu^e  delibcrationis  oracula  sequanimiter  pro  tempore  praeRolari,  quam 
jurgiorum  amfradbuofa  diflidia  aggredi  praemature,  quia  turn  oftenlis  eidem  redlori 
per  quofdam  de  noftris  informationibus,  quas  preter  alia,  quibus  per  amplius 

pro  jure  noRro  fufficere  putamns,  nobis  de  penfione  hujus  hucufque  fatisfa- 
cere  non  curavit,  quin  imo  recufavit  palam  et  exprelle  ; ne  principaliter  noftrae  Rof- 
fen* eccl^a^,  et  ex  confequenti  veRrse  Cant*  jura,  ad  quorum  tuitionem  adftringimur 
depereat  in  hac  parte,  judiciale  fuffragium  cogimur  Rnaliter  invocare.  Cum  igitur  in 
profecutione  di<R^  juris  noftri,  pariter  ac  veflri,  nedum  poiTeflionem  noftram.  et  Ec- 
clef*  noftrse  prneditfloe,  fede  Roffen*  plena,  de  qua  nufquain  ambigimus,  fet  et  veRram, 
eadem  = fede  vacante,  probare  intendamus  veRram  dominationem  reverendara,  devo- 
tione  qua  poffumus  imploramus,  quatenus  ad  praefatam  penfionem  ultimce  vacationis 
tempore,  et  per  quorum  inanus,  ininiRror*  veRror’  percepiRis.  Qua?  vobis  ficut 
reliqui  di<Ri  epatus  redditus  annui  debuit  revera  perfolvi,  nec  non  caetera,  R quas 
flint,  penes  VOS  probationis  adminicula,  nobis  per  prsefeniium  bajulum  fignifieare 
liignemini,  uf  in  prremiff*  per  omnia  fuRicienter  inRrudli,  hiis,  quae  nobis  et  vobis 
in  eventum  ucilia  videbimus,  uti  poffumus  tempore  competenti  fcientes,  quod  prae- 
dieba  veRrse  clementise  eo  fiduci  alias  duximus  explicanda,  quo  juris,  maxime  Can- 
luar*  ecclias  zelatorem  fervidum  vos  effe  cognovimus,  et  providum  in  omnibus  pro- 
tedborem.  Ad  hrec  pater  reverende,  fupplicamus  ut  in  negotiis,  quce  contra  execu- 
tores  prsdecefforis  ncRri  coram  cur*  veRr«  caufarum  auditoribus  duximus  intentanda, 
juxta  dorainationis  veRr^.gratam  fponfionem,  generofi  favoris,  nobis  impertlri  velitis, 
sequanimitatem,  et  hcEC,  fi  placet,  efficaciter  dignemini  di£bis  auditoribus  praecipere, 
€um  caufam  veRram  quodammodo,  ficuc  in  cafu  pracedenti,  nos  liqueac  agitare.  In 
profperitate  felici  et  votiva  confervet  vos  altiffima  per  tempora  diuturna.  Dat*  apud 
Trottefclive  viii°  idus  Februarii,  A.  D.  M.CCC.  vicefimo  primo.  Fob  55.  a. 

Petkio  venerabilis  patris  Hamonis  Dei  gratia  Roffen*  epi  nobis  exhibita  continebaf^ 
quod  licet  venerabiles  patres  dhi  epi  Roffen*^  eccleRas  fuilfent  temporibus  fuis,  ipfaqi 
ecclefia  ab  antiquo  in  canonica  poReffione  juris  percipiendi  quandam  annuam  pen** 

♦ In  Addenda,  p,  305,  6,  and  7,  there  is  an  abHradb  of  thefe  original  indrumenta- 
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fionem  quinqiie  marcarum  ab  ecdefia  dc  Larrthethe  Wynton’  diocef’  et  Ipfius  rec- 
.tcre  per.cepiffent  padfice  et  quiete ; ac  dnus  VVTmus  de  Dra'X  (Draper)  nupx  rc(5lar 
prxdifte  ecclls  de  Lamheth  venerabili  pair*  praedi<^’ Hamoni  Rolf’ epo  pro  aliquibns 
annis  quibus  di£\x  ecdi^  redor  extitit  penfionem  folvilTet  eandem  fuiffetque  ex 
parte  ven%patris  praedid’  in  polTelTione  prxdid'  tunc-canonice  exiftentis,  metueniis 
ex  quibufdam  caulls  probabilibus  et  verilimilibus  conjeduris  fibi  pofle  circa  prsemifTa 
grave  generari  prsejudicium  in  futurura.  ne  quis  in  ipfius  aut  eccIitfC  fure  prt^judidum 
qurcquam  attemptaret  feu  faceret  attemptari  ad  fedem  apoilolicam  et  per  tuitionem 
cur’  Cant’  palam  et  publice  legitime  provocatum.  Trcefaius  turn  dns  Wraas  rec- 
tor antedidusprovocatione  prasdid’  que  ipfum  verifimiliter  non  latebat,  non  dblfanie, 
pod  et  .contra  earn  penfionem  eidem  patri  folvere,  feu  de  eaderaTibi,  ut  tenebatui;, 
fatisfacere  non  caravit,  fed  plus  debito  diflulit  congrue  requifitus,  didumque  pa- 
trem  in  polTeflione, juris  praedid’'tunc  canonice  exiftentem  circa  jus  et  polTeffionem 
hujus  niolellavit,  inquictavit  et  tufbavit  injufte  in  didi  patris  prejudiclum  non  mo- 
dicum et  gravamen.  'Unde  ex  parte  ejufdem  fentientis  fe  ex  hiis  et  eorum  quolibet 
indebite  prregravari  propter  premiffa,  et  eorum  quodlibet  ad  didas  fedem  et  curiam 
extitit  legitime  appellatum.  Quocirca  vdbis  committimus  et  mandamus  firmiter  in- 
jungentes,  quatenus  prefatm  dno  Wmo  ac  ceteris  omnibus  ec  fingulis  quibus  jus 
exigit  itihiberi  audoritate  didcc  curim  inhibeatis  ne  pendente  in  curia  Cantuar’  hujus 
tuitorie  appellationis  negotio  quicquam  hac  occafione  in  dide  partis  appellantis  pre- 
judicium  attemptent-;  aut  faciant  aliqualiter  attemptari ; quo  minus  liberam  habea: 
appellationis  fue  profecutionem,  prouc  juftum  fuerit^  vcriufque  citefis  ctiam,  feu  ci- 
tari  faciatis  peremptorie  prefatum  D?lum  Wmum  quod  coinpareat  coram  nobis, 
vel  noftro  commiffaf’  in  ecclu  beate Marie  de  Aidemarie  chirche  Lond.  proxime  die 
juridico  poll  feftum  S.  Trinitatis  in  dicT  tutorie  appellationis  negotio  proceffur’  fac- 
tur*  et  receptur’  quod  jufUiia  fuad  bar.  De  Die  veto  recepdonis  prefeniiUm,  et  quid 
fcceritis  in  premiflis,  &c.  Reg.  fol  irq.b. 

Univerfis  pateat  per  prefentes,  quod  nos  frater  Hamo  permiiTione  divina  RofFen’ 
epus  in  quibufeunque  direde  ec  tuitorie  appellationis  caulis  ac  negotiis  ad  curiam 
Cantuar’  deiatis  feu  deferendis,  fuper  quacunque  fpoliatione,  fubtradione,  feu  fo- 
lutionis  dilatione  in  debiia  cujufdam  penlionis  annue  quinque  marcarum  nobis  et 
cpis  Roffen’  aib  ecclefia  de  Lamhethe  Winton’  diocef’  et  ejus  redoribus  qui  pro  tem- 
pore fuerint  debite,  immo  fuper  quacunque  moleftatione,  inquietarione  feu  turbatione 
in  poflelTione  noflra,  vel  quafi  juris  percipiendi  penfionem  predidam  nobis  i'liata  feu 
inferenda  per  nos,  contra  rragiltrum  Johaunem  de  Colon  redorem  ecclie  de  Lamheth 
predid’  in  prefat’  cur’  Cant*  motis  feu  movendis,  quoties  nos  abefle  vel  etiain  adefle 
contigerrt,  diledis  nobis  in  Chriflo  magiftros  William  de  AurnaHlone  et  Stephanu 
Northeye,  clericos,  et  quemlibet  eorum  in  folidum,  ita  quod  nop  fit  conditip  ine- 
lior  occupantis,  noftros  conftituimus  procuratores  per  prefentes,  dantes  et  conce- 
dentes  eifdem,  et  eorum  cuilibet  plenam  poteflatem,  et  mandatum  fpeciale  nomine 
r.ofiro  in  qulbufcuH(|ue  caufis  ec  negotiis  hujus,  ac  dependentibus  et  emergentibus 
cx  eifdem  in  predida  curia  a^endi,  defendendi,  excipiendi,  repllcandi,  litem  con- 
teRandi,  juramentum  de  calumnia,  et  verirate  dicenda,  et  quodlibet  aliud  genu^ 
licit!  juramenri  in  animam  noflram  preftandi,  ponendi,  pofitionibus  refpondendi, 
redes -et  infirumenta  producendi  et  exhibendi,  crimina  et^iefeidus  objiciendi,  et  ob- 
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je^Hs  refpondendi,  flatus  noflri  reformationem  fimpliciter,  et  ad  cautelara  in  inte- 
grum reflitutionem,  dampnorum  eflimationera  expenfas^  et  interefle  petendi  et  reci- 
piendi,  provocandi  et  appellandi,  provocationes  et  appellationes  notificandi  et  inno^ 
vandi  provocationem  et  appellationem,  canfas  profequendi,  alium  procuratorem  loco 
fui,  et  eorum  cujuflibet  in  premiffis,  et  eoruni  quolibet  fubflituendi,  rubflitutum 
hujus  revocandi,  ac  procuratoris  officium  reafTumendi,  quotiens  et  quiim  fibi  et 
eorum  cuilibet  videbitur  oandide,  confentiendi  infnper,  ut  omifTo  cujuflibet  appel- 
lationis  articulo  in  negotiis  principalibus,  que  ex  fuggeflionlbus  a curia  Cant’  pro 
nobis  vel  contra  nos  impetratis  feu  impetrandis  de  jure  elici  poterunt,  vel  debebunt 
in  di(5la  curia  procedatur,  et  in  eifdenf  procedendi,  ac  omnia  alia  et  fingula  faciendi 
et  exercendi,  in  premilTis,  et  ea  contingentibus  per  verum  et  legitimium  procu- 
ratorem fieri  poterunt  vel  exerceri,  etiamfi  mandatum  exigant  fpeciale.  Pro 
eifdem  vero  procuratoribus  noftris,  et  eorum  quolibet,  rem  ratam  haberi  et  judi- 
catum  folvi  promiuimus,  et  exponimus  cautiones  Tub  rerum  nollrarum  omnium  hy- 
potheca  ; non  intendentes  mandatum  aliquod  cuicunque  procuratori  noflro  per  nos 
prius  fadlum  feu  concelTum  per  prefens  mandatum  revocare  quovis  modo.  In  cujus 
rei  teflimonium  figillum  noflrum  fecimus  iis  apponi.  Dat’  apud  i orterclive  vi^'’ 
idus  Mali,  anno  Domini  millim’o  CCC.  quadragcfimo  fecundo.  Reg.  Hamo  de 
Hethe,  fol.  197,  b.  19S,  a. 

Pateat  univerfis  per  prefentes,  quod  nos  frater  Hamo  permiluone  divina  Roffen’ 
epus  recepimus  a magro  Jone  de  Colon’,  redlore  ecdie  de  Lambeth,  Wynton  diocef’ 
viginci  marcas  flerlingorum  de  arreraglis  cujufdam  annue  penflonis  quinque  marcaruin 
fterlingorum  nobis  et  Roflen’  epo’  qui  pro  tempore  fuerit  perfolutar’,  viz.  de  termino 
feai  S.  Michaelis,  A.  D.  M.CCC.XXXVHI,  et  termino  Pafche  proxime  tunc  fe- 
quent’,  quinque  marcas.  Et  de  termino  S.  IVlichaelis,  A.D.  M. CCC. XXXIX,  et 
termino  fefti  Pafche  proxime  tunc  fequent’,  quinque  marcas.  Et  de  termino  fefli  S. 
Michaelis  quod  erat  A.D.M.CCCXL,  et  de  termino  fefti  Pafche  prox’  tunc  fequent’, 
quinque  marcas.  Et  de  termino  fefti  S.  Michaelis  quod  erat  A.  D.  IM.CCC.XLI, 
et  de  termino  fefli  Pafche  proxime  tunc  fequent’,  quinque  marcas  j in  qui  bus  quidcm 
viginti  raarcis  idem  redor  per  prefldent’ curie  Cantuar’  nuper  nobis  excitit  condemp- 
natus.  De  quibus  etiam  viginti  marcis  nobis  debitis,  ut  premlititur,-  nos  Roflen’ 
epus  prediflus  prefatum  reflorem  quietum  facimus  per  prefentes.  In  cujus  rei  tcL 
timon’  figillum  noflrum  fecimus  hiis  apponi.  Dat’  apud  Trottefclive,  vii  id.  Oclo- 
bris,  anno  Dili  M.CCC.XLII. 

Riteat  umverfis  per  prefentes,  quod  nos  frater  Hamo  permiflione  divina  Roflen’ 
epiis  recepimus  a m’ro  Johe  Colon’,  reflore  ecclefie  de  Lambeth,  Wynton  diocef 
triginta  tres  folidos  et  quatuor  denar’  flerlingor’  in  parte  folutionis  quinque  marcarum 
annue  penfionis  nobis  ab  eccl’ia  de  Lamheth  prev,i6t’  debite,  viz.  pro  termino  fefti 
S.  Michaelis  ante  datarn  prefentium  ultime  preterit’.  De  quibus  quidem  triginta 
et  tribus  folidis  et  quatuor  denariis  nobis  pro  didto  termino  perfoluris  nos  redtorem 
predidtum  quietum  facimus  per  prefentes.  In  cuius  rei  teftimonum  figillum  nof- 
trum  fecimus  hiis  apponi.  Dat.  apud  Trottefclive,  v®  idus  Odlobris,  A.  D. 
M.CCC.XLII.  Reg.  fol.  199,3. 

Pateat  univerfis  per  prefentes,  quod  nos  frater  Hamo  permiflione  divina  Roflen’ 
epus  recepimus  a magro  Johanne  de  Colonia,  redflore  ecci’  de  Lamheth,  Wynton’  dio- 
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cef’j  p_er  manus  magri  Edm.  de  Berham  clcrici  ac  procuratoris  noftri  fpirltualls  in 
hac  parte,  triginta  folidos  ftejlingorum,  de  penlione  annua  quinque  marcarum  nobis 
ab  ecclefra  de  Lamheth  ^pfedic^*  debita,  viz.  de  temiino  S.  Michaelis  ante  datam 
prefentium  prox’  preterite.  Et  allocamus  predi£lo  reflori  tres  folidos  et  quatuor 
denarios  pro  decima  difte  penfionis  per  di£lum  re61orem  ad  feftum  S.  Barnabe  Apof- 
toU  ultimo  pretentum  pro  nobis  folura,  viz.  de  fecundo  termino  fecundi  anni  decime 
triennalis  dno  noftro  regi  Anglie  per  prelates  et  clerum  Cant*  provinc*  apud  London 
concefle.  De  quibus  quidem  triginta  tribus  folidis  et  quatuor  denariis  annue  penfi- 
onis predi(fte  termino  S.  Mich’  predido  nobis  folutis,  et  per  redlorem  predidum  ut 
premittitur  folutis,  nos  ipfum  redorem  quietum  reddimus  per  prefentes.  Dat. 
apud  Trottefelive  xi.  kelend.  Januarii,  A.  D.  M.CCC.XLVI.  Reg.  ut  fupra,  fol. 
225.3.  Item,  in  M.CCC.XLVII.  Ibid.  fol.  235.  a. 


IN  DYER’S  REPORTS,  PAGE  129,  IS  THE  UNDERWRITTEN  ENTRY 
OF  THE  PROCESS  ON  A WRIT  BROUGHT  BY  ROBERT  (ALDRIGE) 
BISHOP  OF  CARLISLE,  AGAINST  ONE  SMITH,  FOR  A WAST,  COM- 
MITTED ON  THE  PREMISES  BELONGING  TO  THAT  SEE  IN  LAM- 
BETH MARSH  *. 

DE  TERMINO  HILL  ARII  ANNO  2 & 3 Ph.  & M. 

Brief  de  wafl  fuit  pofl  y Robert  Evefq*  de  Carliel,  vers  un  Smith  p.^waft  in  Carliel 
Place  in  Lambeth  Marfh ; et  Ic  brief  fuit,  ad  exheriditationem  ipftus  epifiopi,  et  count 
q’  il  fuit  feifie  del  place  in  fee,  injure  ecclefuz  et  epifeopatus  fui  pradid  i etfift  le  leas 
al  defend,  et  fur  niel  wafl  fait,  pled  et  trove  per  le  plaintiff,  fuit  alledge  in 
arrefl  de  judgm’  que  le  brief  ferroit  ad  exheriditationem  ecclefice  folonq’  le  regift* 
per  prebendarium,  fevt  ad  exheriditationem  prehende,  Et  fuit  alledge  q*  le 
printed  regifter,  m penult  mo  breve  de  vajlo  ejl  ad  exheriditationem  ipfius  epifeopi  beaten 
Maries  Lincoln.  Et  ii  regifters  efeript  font,  &c.  ad  ecclefiae,  &c. 

* See  Addenda,  p.  344. 
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A COURSE  OF  CATECHISING  IN  THE  PARISH  OF  LAMBETH 
THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR. 

Archbishop’s  Liberty. 

The  children  of  To  be  catechifed  on 

The  wall  from  Stangate  to  the  Palace;  Lam- 
klnVyard;  London  Road,  with  Red  Lion- 
yard,  Maid-lane,  andNevill’s-yard,  to  the 

Pound,  St.  Michael,  September  29. 

Horfe  Ferry,  and  Horfe Ferry-lane;  Church 
way  to  Lambeth  Fields ; Lambeth  Fields, 
and  London  Road,  from  the  Pound  to- 
wards Newington — Lambeth  Butts,  in 

the  Archbilhop’s  Liberty.  St.  Luke,  O£lober  18. 

Back-lane,  on  both  fides,  to  Lambeth  Butts, 
with  Brook’s-yard,  King’s-Head-yard, 

Bell-yard,  and  Howard’s -yard.  St.  Simon  and  Jude,  0(H:ober  28. 

Fore-ftreet,  on  both  fides,  to  the  Dock- way, 
with  George-yard,  Harper’s-alley,  Black 

Boy-alley,  Bear-yard,  and  Cocker’s-alley.  All  Saints,  November  i. 

Prince’s  Liberty. 

To  be  catechifed  on 


St.  Paul,  January  25, 


St.  Matthias,  February  24. 


Annuntiatlon  or  Lady  Day,  March  25, 
St.  Mark,  April  25. 


The  children  of 

Back-lane,  on  both  Tides,  from  Dock-way 
to  Vaux  Hall,  with  Frying-pan-alley  and 
New-ftreet. 

Fore-flreet,  on  both  fides,  from  the  dockway 
to  the  entrance  into  Three-Mariners-allcy, 
with  Charing-Crofs-yard  and  BurrelFs- 
alley. 

Three-Mariners-alley,  and  the  Fore  flreet ; 
thence  on  both  fides  to  Vaux  Hall,  with 
Bull-yard  and  Sanfum-yard, 

Kennington-lane,  and  that  part  of  Lambeth 
Butts  which  is  in  the  Prince’s  Liberty, 
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The  Marsh. 


The  children  of 

The  Ibngftreer^  on  both  lid  , to  Stangate- 
lane,  and  the  reft  of  the  Marfh,  going 
wp  from  the  watch-hotife  to  Lambeth, 
From  the  watch-houfe,  on  both  tides,  to 
Stangate-lane,  and  the  reft  of  the  Marfti 
going  up  from  the  watch-houfe  to  Stan- 
gate. 


To  be  catechifed  on 


St.  Philip  and  Jacob,  May  !• 


St.  Barnabas,  June  ii. 


Wall. 


The  children  of 

Broad  Wall  and  Narrow  Wall,  from  the 
Old  Barge-Honfe  to  Cuper’s  Bridge, 

From  Cuper’s  Bridge  to  the  entrance  into 
College  ftreet,  with  the  houfes  in  the 
meadows, 

College-ftreet,  and  the  wall  thence  to  Stan- 
gate. 


To  be  catechifed  on 
St.  John  Baptift,  June  24. 


St.  Peter,  June  29. 
St.  James,  July  2 5. 


Vaux  Hall. 

The  children  of  To  be  catechifed  on 

Vaux  Plall,  South  Lambeth,  and  Stock- 

well,  St.  Bartholomew,  Auguft  24. 


Lambeth  Dean. 

The  children  of  To  be  catechifed  at 

Camberwell  ; Cold  Plarbour  ; Briftow 

Caufeway,  and  the  reft  of  Lambeth  Dean.  St.  Matthew,  September  21. 

Note.  When  any  of  the  foregoing  holydays  fall  on  a Sunday,  the  children  who 
were  to  have  been  catechifed  on  that  holyday  are  to  come  to  be  catechifed  on  the 
Wednefday  following  at  morning  prayer. 


Mem.  There  is  a reference  to  the  above  courfe  of  catechifing  in  the  fliort  me- 
moir of  Biftiop  Gibfon,  as  redor  of  Lambeth,  in  Addenda,  p.  347. 
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NAMES  OF  PERSONS  OF  RANK,  WHO  APPEAR  BY  THE  CHURCH- 
WARDENS BOOKS  OF  ACCOUNTS,  AND  BY  THE  REGISTERS,  TO 
HAVE  BEEN  INHABITANTS  OF  LAMBETH,  OR  TO  HAVE  HAD 
CONNECTIONS  WITH  THE  PARISH. 

Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk.  A family  frequently  noticed  in  the  preceding 
pages.  Monumental  infcriptions  on  feveral  of  them  who  were  buried  in  Howard’s- 
chapel  are  inferred  in  Hiflory  of  the  Parifh.  Appendix,  p.  49  and  feq. 

The  firR  epitaph  is  in  memory  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  fecond  wife  of  I'homas  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  created  ea»l  of 
Surrey  in  the  life-time  of  his  father.  According  to  Rapin,  (Hiit.  of  England,  vol.  I. 
p.  487.)  fhe  had  beem  parted  from  the  duke  above  four  years  before  his  commit- 
ment to  the  Tower;  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  her  brother,  Henry  lord  Stafford, 
who  wrote  the  infcriptlon,  does  not  in  direct  terms  notice  his  conjugal  virtues  j but 
fays  in  general  terms. 

And  to  al  thy  frendcs  moft  fare  and  faff, 

When  fortune  had  founded  the  froward  blaft. 

The  year  of  her  death  is  omitted  in  the  epitaph  ; but  it  is  entered  in  the  reglffer 
that  fhe  was  buried  December  8,  1558  ; and  it  is  believed  that  flie  might  be  the 
Jaff  of  the  family  interred  in  this  church. 

A.  1505.  Lady  Lyle,  a benefaftor ; Sir  William  W\  llougbby,  a benefaflor. 
A.  1515.  Lord  Broyke,  a benefadfor  ; Sir  John  Leighe,  of  Stockweil,  often 
mentioned  in  the  Hiffory  and  Addenda. 

A.  1522.  Lady  Wylliams  gave,  for  making  the  pulpyt,  iiiid. 

A.  1523.  Received  of  my  lady  Wylliams  for  the  herfe  far  the  buryal,  and  the 
months  mynd  of  her  hnfband,  and  for  wafte  of  torches,  iiis.  iiiid. 

A.  1552.  Lady  Bridgewater,  contribution  to  the  poor  for  a year,  6s.  8d.  She 
was  fourth  daughter  of  Thomas  duke  of  Norfolk,  by  Agnes,  daughter  of  Sir  Phi- 
lip Tilney.  She  married  frft  to  Sir  Rhefe  Ap  Thomas,  arid  afterwards  to  Henry 
Daubeney  earl  of  Bridgewater.  She  was  buried  in  Lambeth  church,  May  11, 
1554- 

A.  1584.  Lord  Browghe,  benefaflor.  A.  158  December  21,  paid  for 
ringing  when  the  queen  came  to  lord  Borowes,  and  on  the  morrow  when  (he  went 
to  Grenewich.  Another  vilit  of  her  Majeffy  to  him  is  recorded  in  1596.  He 
diftinguidied  himfelf  as  a military  man,  and  was  much  employed  in  Flanders..” 
Environs  of  London,  p,  313. 

A.  1609.  covering  the  grave  of  Sir  Henry  Affieley,  8d. 

A.  i6io.  Sir  Thomas  Parrie,  a beaefiiftor. 

A.  1615. 
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A.  1615.  Noel  Caron,  a benefaflorj  Sir  William  Hunt,  knt.  benefa£lor; 
Sir  George  Paul,  knt.  benefa^or. 

A.  1614.  Sir  George  Chute,  Mr,  Francis  Gofton,  furvfeyors. 

A.  1618.  Sir  Robert  Hatton,  knt.  Sir  Gilford  Slingfbie,  knt.  the  lord  Ridge- 
way, Sir  William  Foller,  knt.  ladie  Hunt,  contributors  towards  feats  in  the  church. 
A.  1621.  Sir  George  Moore^  for  the  poor,  il. 

A.  1623.  Sir  Francis  Gofton,  Stockwell ; Sir  Edmund  Bowyer,  Lambeth 
Deane ; Lady  Hunt,  Lambeth  Deane  *,  contributors  towards  building  the  church- 
yard wall. 

A.  16 ! 6,  Februarie  the  3d,  baptized  Percie,  foone  of  Sir  Gilford  Slingfbie,  knt. 
Februarie  16,  baptized  Katherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Ridgeway,  knt. 
March  26,  baptized  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Hatton,  knt. 

1618,  April  2,  baptized  Chriftopher,  foone  of  Sir  Robert  Hatton,  knt. 

1619,  Maye  6,  baptized  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Hatton,  knt. 

Augufl;  25,  baptized  'Francis,  foone  of  Sir  Francis  Howard,  knt. 

1620,  May  I,  baptized  George,  the  fon  of  Sir  Gilford  Slingfbie,  knt. 

1621,  Odober  ii,  baptized  Edward,  fonne  of  Sir  Robert  Hatton,  knt. 

1621,  November  16,  baptized  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Burket,  knt. 
Thefc  tranferipts  were  procured  by  the  civility  of  Mr.  Battell,  with  the  view  of 

difeovering  to  whofe  child  archbifnop  Abbot  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham  were 
iponfors  in  perfon,  at  Lambeth  Church,  Odober  19,  1619,  when,  as  related  in 
the  memoir  of  Dr.  Featley,  he  preached  upon  the  occafion.  As  the  fon  of  Sir 
Francis  Howard  was  baptized  in  that  year,  Mr.  Battell  added  a mark  of  reference 
to  that  extradi,  but  I rather  incline  to  the  fon  of  Sir  Gilford  Slingfbie,  becaufe,  as 
George  was  the  Chriftian  name  of  both  godfathers,  the  prefumption  is,  that  the  boy 
for  whom  two  fuch  eminent  men  anfwered  at  the  font  would  be  fo  denominated. 
An  omiffion  or  miftake  there  certainly  was  in  minuting  this  extraordinary  incident ; 
but  as  the  fennon,  in  which  the  year  and  day  are  fpecified,  was  publiftied  by  the 
preacher,  I am  lefs  difpofed  to  impute  the  error  to  him,  than  to  his  curate,  who 
liad  then  the  charge  of  the  regifter,  and  the  more  fo  from  its  having  been  fhewn, 
that  at  different  times,  for  two  years  together,  entries  were  not  regularly  made. 

Sir  Gilford  Slingfbie  was  comptroller  of  the  navy  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
Firft.  1.  s.  d. 

A,  1625.  Sir  John  Bowchier.  Received  for  the  ground,  herfe-cloth, 
and  great  bell,  at  his  burial,  - - - . - 0134 

A.  1630.  Sir  John  Townfliend.  Received  for  the  burial,  though 
buryed  at  Clapham,  - - - - - -,030 

A.  1634.  Ladie  Gofton.  Received  for  the  burial,  - - i 10  8 

A.  1635,  April  9.  Sir  George  Paule,  knt.  Pveceived  for  his  burial,  0 15  4 

A.  <637.  i he  lacy  Paule  afleffed  in  the  Bifhop’s  Liberty,  - 060 

Sir  Richard  WeRon,  affelTed  in  the  Prince’s  Liberty,  - - 096 

The  lady  Roper,  affeifed  in  Lambeth  Deane,  - - 068 

Sir  Edward  Peyton,  a benefaiflor;  the  lady  Salifbury,  a benefactor. 

The  Lady  Mackward,  buried  in  London,  received,  - -054 
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A.  1651,  1652,  1653,  1654.  Sir  Edward  Deering,  knt.  and  baronet.  The 
baptifms  of  four  of  his  Tons  are  regiftered  in  thefe  years,  and  in  the  regifter  under 
the  years  1647,  1649,  1650,  1651,  1653,  1655  and  1655,  are  entries  of  the 
baptifms  of  feven  children  of  Heneage  Finch,  afterwards  knight  and  baronet,  earl 
of  Nottingham  and  lord  chancellor. 

A.  1694.  Ralph,  fon  of  Villiers  Bathurft,  judge  advocate  of  the  navy  in  the 
reigns  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  king  William  and  queen  Mary  was  buried  at 
Lambeth,  April  18,  1694. 

A.  1653,  November  7.  Mark  Perkins  and  Margaret  Payne,  married  by  Tho- 
mas Cooper,  juftice  of  the  peace. 

February  6.  William  Hinde  and  Anne  Baylls,  widow,  of  St.  Botolph,  Alderf- 
gate,  married  by  Thomas  Lee,  Efq. 

A.  1654,  March  28.  Samuel  Lawrence  and  Jane ^ Ray,  married  by  Samuel 
Heyland,  Efq. 

April  6.  James  Tuckie  and  Joanne  Harper,  married  by  Robert  Warcop,  Efq. 

July  4.  John  Snowe  of  Stockwell,  gent,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Moore,  by  Francis 
Allein,  Efq. 

December  29.  Right  hon.  Robert  Bulkeley  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Hawey,  married 
by  Samuel  Barnard,  D.D. 

February  26.  James  Thomfon,  minifter  of  Eldree,  in  Herts,  and  Anne  Aley 
of  Lambetf),  married  by  Francis  Allein  Efq. 

Among  the  names  of  the  gentry  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  returned  by  Henry 
Beaufort,  bifhop  of  Wincheder,  and  a cardinal.  Sir  Robert  del  Ponyngs,  and 
John  Fereby,  one  of  the  reprefentatives  for  this  county  in  parliament,  appointed 
commiflioners  to  tender  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  are, 

William  Norman,  of  Lambehithe,  gent. 

Peter  Swift,  of  Lambeth,  gent. 

Robert  Charingworch,  of  Lambhith. 

Aubrey’s  Antiquities  of  Surrey,  Introdu(ftion,  p.  xlvi.  xlvii. 

A.  1469.  John  Leigh,  Efq.  fheriff  of  Surrey  and  SulTex.  Ibid.  p.  xxxv. 

A.  i486.  John  Leigh,  Efq.  Iheriff  of  Surrey  and  Suffex.  Ibid.  p.  xxxvi. 

A.  1492.  Sir  John  Leigh,  Knt.  flieriff  of  Surrey  and  SulTex.  Ibid. 

* Mr.  Alderman  Allen,  who  was  Sheriff  of  London  in  1654,  and  Lord  Mayor  of  that  city  in 
1659,  was  of  Lambeth  Parifii. 
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PERSONS  OF  LAMBETH  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  HIGH  SHERIFFS  OF 
SURREY  IN  THIS  CENTURY. 

A.  1706.  William  Hammond,  Efq.  Hid.  of  Parilh,  App.  p. 

The  fermon  at  the  aflizes  at  Croyden,  March  7,  1705-6,  was  preached  by  Dr. 
Edmund  Gibfon,  then  reflor  of  Lambeth,  and  publilhed  at  the  requeft  of  the  judges, 
(Lord  Chief  JuRice  Holt,  and  Mr.  Juftice  Tracey),  high  (heriff,  grand  jury,  and 
other  gentlemen.  Text,  A6ls,  xxiii.  v.  5.  Againft  fpeaking  Evil  of  Princes, 
and  thofe  in  authority  under  them. 

Dr.  Gibfon  publilhed  likewife,  at  the  reqaed  cf  the  high  (lieriff,  grand  jury, 
and  other  gentlemen,  the  fermon  he  preached  at  the  fummer  affizes,  Sept.  5,  1706. 
Text,  Hof.  vii.  v.  9.  4to.  and  8vo.  1706.  Of  the  Growth  and  Mifchiefs  of 
Popery.  Hid.  of  Palace,  p.  69.  Both  fermons  republifhed  in  Four  Sermons  on 
feveral  Subje(ds,  8vo.  1729,  pp.  r,  35. 

A.  1715.  James  Plume,  Efq.  of  Vaux  Hall.  Aubrey’s  Introdud.  p,  xliii. 

Dr.  Gibfon,  at  the  requed  of  the  high  flieriff,  grand  jury,  and  other  gentlemen, 
publilhed  the  fermon  he  preached  at  the  affizes  at  Kingdon,  March  10,  17 14-15, 
4to.  1706,  text,  Jeremiah  vii,  4.  Religion  the  bed  Security  to  Church  and 
State,  republidied  in  4 fermons  above-mentioned. 

A.  1722.  Peter  Theobald,  Efq, 

Dr.  Richard  Ibbetfon,  redor,  at  the  requed  of  the  high  Iberiff,  and  gentlemen  of 
the  grand  jury,  publil]»ed  the  lermon  preached  at  the  alTizes  at  Croyden,  March  15, 
1721-2,  1722.  Text,  Romans  xiii.  4.  The  Duty  of  Obedience  to  Governors. 

A.  1743.  Ifaac  Eeles,  Efq. 

Mr.  William  Allen,  curate  of  the  parilh,  publilhed  at  the  requed  of  the  high 
dieriff  the  fermon  preached  at  the  alTizes  at  Kingdon,  March  25,  1743.  Text, 
Exod.  XX,  i6.  Svo.  1743. 

A.  1751.  John  Smith,  Efq. 

^757*  Jofeph  Mawbey,  Efq.  of  Kennington,  now  Sir  Jofeph  Mawbey,  Bart, 
of  Botleys,  in  the  parilli  of  Chertfey. 

See  General  Hidory  of  EleRions  for  Knights  of  the  Shire  for  Surrey  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  vol.  LVIII.  p.  975,  1052.  And  in  vol.  LXl.  LXIL 
there  is  a biographical  account  of  Thomas  Cooke,  the  poet,  communicated  by  the 
baronet. 

A.  1759.  Daniel  Ponton,  Efq. 

A.  1774,  Thomas  James,  Efq. 
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[ I ] 


TWICKENHAM 


IS  a handfome  populous  village,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the 
river  Thames,  between  Teddington  and  Ifleworth  (or,  as  it  is 
commonly  pronounced,  Thiftleworth),  to  the  Eaftvvard  of  the 
former,  between  two  brooks  that  here  fall  into  that  river,  and 
in  the  county  of  Middlefex. 

It  lies  at  the  diftance  of  about  ten  miles  from  Hyde  Park 
corner,  Weftward,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  latitude  with  Green- 
wich. Its  diftance  from  Teddington  is  rather  more  than  a mile, 
much  the  fame  from  Ifleworth,  and  about  three  miles  from  the 
market  towns  of  Hounflow  and  Brentford. 

It  is  bounded  to  the  Eaftward  by  Ifleworth,  to  the  Weft- 
ward  by  Teddington  and  Hanworth,  to  the  Northward  by 
Hounflow  and  part  of  Ifleworth,  and  to  the  Southward  by 
Richmond  and  Peterfham  ; is  in  length  three  miles  two  fur- 
longs, one  mile  and  a half  broad,  and  in  compafs  nine  rniles 
fix  furlongs ; and  contains  (according  to  a furvey  taken  of  the 
hundred  of  Ifleworth,  in  the  year  1635,  by  order  of  Alger- 
non earl  of  Northumberland,)  about  1850  acres  of  laiKl,  in 
arable,  pafture,  wood,  and  common. 
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The  pariili  is  in  the  hundred  of  lOeworth,  fubjedl  to  the 
archdeacon  of  Middlefex,  and  in  the  diocefe  of  London,  A 
plan  of  it  is  given  in  plate  I. 

The  number  of  houfes  are  computed  at  about  350,  or  up- 
wards ; and  of  its  inhabitants,  as  near  as  I can  calculate,  about 
tv.o  thoufand. 

It  is  rated  to  the  land-tax  at  4 fliiilings  in  the  pound,  and  in 
the  year  lydi  produced  the  fum  of  ^,597.  igj*.  4^.  ; and,  by  a 
rate  at  2s » 6d.  raifed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  fum  of  ^.7  1 2. 
2 A lid. 

As  to  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  Twickenham,  it  is  very 
uncertain.  From  the  termination  of  it,  which  in  the 

Saxon  language  fignihes  a village,  one  would  be  inclined  to 
think  it  was  fuch  in  the  Saxon  times;  as  likewife  its  neighbour 
"Thijlleworth^  or,  as  formerly  written,  worth  ; for  zvorth^ 

weartb^  or  zverd^  according;  to  Verftegan  (p.  233.)?  in  that 
language,  fignifies  a place  fituated  between  two  rivers,  or  the 
nook  of  land  where  two  v/aters  [)ailing  by  the  two  lides  there- 
of do  enter  the  one  into  the  other.  It  is  fometimes  taken  for 
an  iilc,  or  peninfuk,  not  in  the  fea,  but  in  frefli  water;’’  a 
defeription  exadlly  agreeing  with  the  lituation  of  Thiftleworth 
at  this  very  day. 

As  to  the  other  parts  of  the  wmrd,  they  may  be  compounded 
of  the  Saxon  Iwy  and  Kc72  : the  firft  of  thefe  hgnihes  two  or 
double,  and  is  ufed  in  compolition  in  the  names  of  other  places, 
as  in  Twyford  in  Leicefterihire  and  Northumberland;  that  is, 
two  fords.  Thus  I'iverton  in  Devonihire  is  by  feme  thought  to 
be  a corruption  of  Tvjy-jorddon^  i.  e.  a town  at  two  fords  ; and 
FycdJJjzim  is  Fordfhaju^  a town  at  a ford,  as  it  was  before  the 
bridge  vras  built  there  over  the  Weaver,  it  being  the  road  from 
Cheiter  to  Warrington.  Twyford,  in  Berkfliire,  is  a famhiar 
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?nftance  nearer  home.  The  word 
"Uwy-kcn-bam  may  fignify  a village 
a view  of  Kingfcon  one  Vv'ay,  an 
mondt  (formerly  called  Sliecn)^  the 


ken  fignifies  to  look  ; ib  that 
with  two  views,  as  it  hath 
d Iileworth  t,  as  alfo  Rich- 
other  way.  If  this  deriva- 


tion 


Kingflon  was  the  feat  of  the  Saxon  kings  of  Suffex,  and  where  five  Saxon 


kings  were  crowned. 

Athelftan,  - - - - anno  914  Edward  the  yonngcr,  - anno  975 

Edrici^  -------  946  Ethelred  II.  - - - - - 979 

Edwi,  - 955 


'f  Ifleworth  (or  Thiftleworth).  Ac  this  place  was  formerly  a palace  belonging 
to  Richard  Idanragenet,  earl  of  Poidou  ; and  Cornwall,  king  of  the  Romans  and  Al- 
maine,  brother  to  king  Henry  the  Third.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Londoners  in  an 
infurredion  49  Henry  III.  1264.  Holinfhed’s  Chron.  vol.  If.  p.  266. 

That  learned  antiquarian,  the  Bi'hop  of  Cariiile,  Prefident  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  1765,  took  feme  pains  to  difeover  the  lite  of  this  palace,  but  found 
not  the  lead  tradition  remaining  of  there  having  been  fuch  a houfe  here;  but  he 
fuppofes  it  was  the  fame  where,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  IVth  (dood  a royal 
manfion,  -on  the  fpot  where  Sion  Houfe  now  flands ; for,  in  an  antient  Tower  record 
{hewn  him  by  the  late  Mr.  Holmes,  intituled,  Palatia  Regis,  t.  Henrv  IV,*' 
after  Keninaton,  Odiham,  and  fcveral  others,  occurs  I IIIc'a  orde. 

f Richmond,  or  Sheen,  was  a royal  manfion  as  early  as  king  Edward  the  Iff,  who 
began  to  reign  1272.  The  hrii  mention  of  Sheen  is  in  this  k ng’s  reign;  for 
dt  his  manor  of  Sheen  upon  Thames  be  received  the  commidioners  lent  by  Laner- 
colt  priory  in  Cumberland  for  the  purpofe  of  edabiilliing  a neiv  civil  government 
in  Scotland,  in  confequence  of  an  ad  paffed  in  the  foregoing  parliament.  .T)rrii*s 
Pliflory  of  England,  vol.  I.  p.  162. 

This  palace  was  accidentally  deftroyed  by  fire,  December  21,  1498.  An- 

other was  ereded  afterwards  upon  the  fue  of  the  former  by  king  H^nry  the  Vilth; 
but  this  is  now  likewjfe  deftroyed. 

On  examining  a curious  furvey  on  vellum  of  the  hundred  of  lOeworth,  at  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland’s,  at  Sion  Houfe,  amon^  other  curious  hiftorical  anec- 
dotes, Richmond  palace  is  there  ftyled  the  refidence  of  Charles  Prince  of  Wales. 
This  furvey  was  made  in  the  year  1635 

* Bifliop  Lvtelcon  remarks  on  this  fuivey.  that  it  contains  almoft  as  mnny  errors  ss  words.  The 
monall-ery  here  was  founded  by  king  Edward  II.  for  24  Carmelite  iriers;  nor  was  there  ever  a palace  or 
royal  manlion  here,  but,  at  half  a mile  diOance,  in  that  part  of  Stieen  m.mor  long  aferwarus  called 
Richmond.  This  palace  was  not  ereded  by  Edward  III.  but  moie  probably  by  Henry  III. 
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tion  of  Ikvykenham  fhould  be  admitted,  then  it  probably  became 
a village  between  A.  D.  1272  and  149S.  Another  derivation 
of  the  word  Tkvykenh2.m  may  be,  that  it  means  the  fame  as 
^wygenh'^xn.  The  word  Iwig^  in  Saxon,  fignifies  the  fame  as  the 
Latin  RamuSy  Firgultum\  from  Twig  comes  the  plural  ^wygen  ; 
and,  as  the  word  Twig  is  a general  name,  it  is  applicable  to  any 
fpecies  of  bougtis,  branches,  fets,  8cc.  whatever.  As,  therefore, 
there  are  ftill  remaining  many  willows  at  prefent,  and  as  old 
people  fay  they  remember  many  more  growing  by  the  river  fide, 
and  as  many  muft  have  been  cut  up  before  their  time,  we  may 
fay  Twieken\v2imy  ^wygerthdaWy  fignifies  a village  among  willows. 

And,  in  confirmation  of  this  conje6ture,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  Bampton  in  Oxfordihire  is  fo  called,  as  if  it  was  Beamio^NUy 
having  been  built  among  trees  ; and  it  is  by  the  common  people 
ftill  fometiraes  called  Bampton  in  the  Bufli.  And  Camden 
(vol.  I.  p.  fiSy.)?  fpeaking  of  Hereford,  fays,  that,  before  that 
name  was  known,  it  was  called  by  the  Britains  Trefawithy  from 
the  beech  trees  growing  about  it. 

If  neither  of  the  foregoing  derivations  pleafe,  we  may  fup- 
pofe  the  place  to  have  been  originally  called  JVickerihzmy  or 
Gwtcken\i2LVC\.  In  Buckinghamfhire  there  is  a confiderable 
market  town  called  Wickham,  or  rather  Wicomb,  which  Skinner 
derives  from  the  Anglo  Saxon  JVw.  And  in  Camden’s  Britannia 
(p.  174.)  we  are  told,  that  JVicky  or  PTichy  comes  from  the 
Saxon  FiCy  which,  according  to  the  different  nature  and  con- 
dition of  the  place,  hath  a threefold  fignification,  implying 

There  Is  Hkewife  this  note  on  Weft  Sheen. 

‘‘  Weft  Sheen  is  laid  to  have  been  built  by  Edward  the  llld,  and  ordayned  for 
a monaftery  ; afterwards  a royal  palace,  now  burnt  down,  and  ufed  only  as  a 
liable  for  the  King’s  great  horfes,  and  lodgings  for  fome  perfons  that  have  the  care 
them.” 

either 
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either  a village,  or  a bay  made  by  the  winding  of  a river,  or 
a caftle.  Wic^  then,  or  in  the  plural  Wichen^  wiU  be  feveral 
of  fuch  bays  or  windings.  Nor,  though  in  Engliih  words 
the  modern  plural  ends  in  j*,  as  houfe^  caftle^  plural  houjesy 
cajilesy  yet  in  OxfordQiire  the  common  people  in  many 
cafes  ftill  retain  the  Saxon  termination  riy  as  houfe^  plural 
houfen  ; and  fo  in  Ghehiire  they  fay  Jljoen  for  ^fJjoeSy  the  plural 
of  Jhoe. 

The  W feems  from  feveral  inftances  to  have  been  pronounced 
formerly  with  a Itrong.  afpiration  ; and  it  is  to  exprefs  that  afpi- 
ration,  perhaps,  that  we  fometimes  find  G prefixed  to  words. 
'VV'hat  we  now  pronounce  If\  is,  in  the  Saxon  G^if,  and  Guy^ 

Wido  ; and  all  of  them  names  of  the  fame  perfon  ; for,  in  a 
fine  piece  of  tapeftry  preferved  in  the  church  of  Bayeux, 
in  Normandy  reprefenting  the  hiftory  of  Harold’s  embafly 
from  Edward  the  Confeflbr  to  duke  William,  afterwards  called 
William  the  Conqueror,  among  other  figures  is  that  of  Guy 
earl  of  Ponthieu,  over  whofe  head  is  this  legend,  hie  Harrold, 
mare  navigavit,  et  velis  vento  plenis  venit  in  terram  Widonis 
comitis.”  So  likewife  the  Latin  name  of  William  is  written  /F//- 
lelmuSy  IVilhdmuSy  Guillelmus. 

Wichenham  then,  or  with  the  profihetic  G,  Guichenham^  will 
fignify  a village  built  at  the  windings  of  a river  ; and  Guichen- 
ham  may  eafily  be  conceived  to  have  been  foftened  in  the  pro- 
nunciation and  fpelling  into  Twickenham,  as  Thiftleworth  was 
formerly  written,  according  to  Camden  (p.  368),  Giftlew^orth, 
where  we  fee  G corrupted  into  It  is  certain  this  deriva- 

tion agrees  exaftly  with  the  fituation  of  Twickenham,  the 
river  Thames  there  making  very  remarkable  turnings. 

Camden  takes  no  notice  of  Twickenham,  for  he  pafles  on-, 
from  Hampton  Court  to  Thifileworth.  The  reafon  may  be,. 

tliat 
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that  in  his  time  it  was  an  inconhderable  nbce,  tlioumi  in  for- 
mer  days  it  was  probably  cf  n';a)re  conlideration. 

Mr.  Norden  fays  that  Twickenham,  or  Twicknani,  is  fo 
called,  either  becaufc  the  Thames  near  tbhs  place  feems  to 
divided  into  two  rivers  by  reafon  of  the  iilands  there,  or  elfe 
from  the  two  brooks  which  near  the  town  enter  into  the 
Thames;  for  Twicknam  is  the  fame  as  Twynam^  quafi  inter 
binos  amnes  fitumf  a place  fituruc  on  two  rivers.” 


This  paffage  from  Norden  is  quoted  by  Nevv court  in  his  Re- 
pertorium''‘b  and  by  the  compiler  of  the  Magna  Britannia  et  Hi- 
bernia, antiqua  et  nova  ‘f.” 

From  the  derivation  of  the  word  before  given  it  may  be 
concluded  that  Twickenham  was  a village  in  the  Saxon  times, 
though  not  mentioned  in  the  Domefday  Survey,  and  perhaps  firft 
in  the  inquiiition  taken  after  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Cornw^all 
in  I 307,  as  an  hamlet  appending  to  the  manor  of  Ifleworth.  Offa, 
king  of  Mercia,  between  the  years  758  and  794?  gave  to  Athelard 
archbifliop  of  Canterbury  30  tributaries  of  land  on  the  North 
iide  of  the  river  Thames  at  a place  called  ‘Twittanham^  to  provide 
veftments  for  the  priefts  officiating  in  the  church  of  St.  Sa- 
viour at  Canterbury  Wacherdus  a prieft,  by  will  dated  A.  D. 
830,  gave  to  the  church  of  Canterbury  8 hides  of  land  in  the 
manor  of  "Tzvilham  in  Middlefex,  which  had  been  granted 
him  by  Ceolnoth,  dean  of  Canterbury  §.  In  941  king  Ed- 
mund and  his  brother  Eldred,  and  Edmund  foil  of  Edmund, 
reliored  to  the  monks  of  Chriil  Church  Canterbury  among 
other  lands  which  they  had  taken  from  them  unjultly  the 
manor  of  ’fwittanham  Ij.  King  Eldred,  by  charter  948,  gave 
it  to  thefe  monks.  It  was  annext  to  the  honour  of  Hamp- 


f 757-  id*  P* 

J Cartulary  of  ChriiVs  Church  Canterbury,  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  § Ibid, 
li  Ibid. 
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ton  Court  by  Henry  VIII.  i 539i  and  afterwards  granted  to 
the  earl  of  Hertford,  who  in  1539  furrendered  it  to  the  king, 
Charles  L fettled  it,  with  other  eltates,  on  his  queen  Hennetta 
Maria.  At  the  fale  of  the  crown  Lmds,  fb-to,  it  was  purchafed 
by  John  Henifdell,  merchant,  in  behalf  of  hirnfek  and  the 
other  creditors  ot  itate.  After  the  Reixoration  the  queen  mother 


refumed  it;  and  in  1670  it  was  fettled  for  life  on  Catharine,  con- 
fort  of  Charles  il.  The  king,  1675,  granted  a leafe  of  it  for  41 
years  from  her  death,  on  the  expiration  of  fuch  leafes  as  Ihe  might 
have  granted,  till  being  forfeited  by  the  attainder  of  Lord  Boling- 
brook, 1715,  the  leafe  was  fold  by  irudees  appointed  for  that- 
purpofe.  The  prefect  leffees  of  the  wliole  are  Robert  Capper  and 
John  Sainefbiiry,  efqrs.  un  ier  a leai'e  for  31  years  from  1775.  The 
manor  houle  ftands  opponte  to  the  church.  It  was  leafed  to  dif- 
ferent perions,  and  fold  with  the  park,  1650,  to  John  Walker, 
Mrs.  Jane  Davies,  leilee,  i-  7i,  lent  it  to  queen  An.ne,  then 
pfincefs  of  Denmark,  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter’s 
health.  She  mac|e  over  her  reverfionary  intereft  to  James  John- 
llone,  efq.  who  entertained  queen  Caroline  in  it.  After  his 
death  it  was  purchafed  by  George  Morton  Pitt,  efq.  whofe 
daughter  married  admiral  Sir  George  Pococke,  who  died  here 
1792  and  whofe  fon,  George  Pococne,  efq.  now  holds  it  under 
a leafe  of  50  years  from  1765. 

Twickenham  was  probably  but  ri  frnali  place  before  the 
church  and  a religious  houfe  were  built  there.  At  what 
time  this  was  done  I have  not  yet  learnt ; for  the  old  church 
fell,  or  was  obliged  to  be  pulled  clown,  about  the  year  1714; 


* Secretary  of  flare  for  Scotland  1690,  lord  reglflcr  1704.  He  died  Ma}^  I3 
1737,  above  90  years  of  age,  and  was  burkd  here.  (Par.  FvCg.)  The  lady  Ca- 
tharine Johnftone  was  buried  May  4,  1762.  (ib.) 

fo 
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fo  that  what  dates,  or  other  marks  of  its  antiquity,  might  there 
have  been  met  with,  are  now  entirelyloft 

That  there  was  a religious  houfe  here  appears  from  three 
large  crofles,  of  the  forms  fliewn  in  plate  II.  fig.  i,  2,  3 ; ftill 
remaining  in  the  garden-wall  belonging  to  the  vicarage  houfe, 
near  the  corner  of  it;  for  fuch  marks  are  ftill  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries the  chara£leriftics  of  fuch  fort  of  buildings.  And  the 
vicarage  houfe  itfelf  has  feveral  marks  ftill  vifible  about  it,  to 
fliew  that  it  was  once  a part  of  the  refidence  of  the  monks. 

The  pariih  of  Twickenham  is  in  the  manor  of  Sion,  of  which 
the  duke  of  Northumberland  is  lord.  There  is  likewife  a capi- 
tal meffuage  and  eftate  called  Yorke’s  farm,  of  which  Lieut. 
Col.  James  Webber  is  proprietor,  and  which  extends  towards 
Whitton  and  Hounflow.  It  belongs  to  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  York. 

The  church  was  of  old  appropriated  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Valery  “f  in  Picardy,  and  a vicarage  was  ordained  and  en- 
dowed, of  which  that  abbot  and  convent  were  patrons.  This 
church,  by  the  name  of  ’fichehanty  was  (inter  alia)  confirnled 
to  the  faid  abbey  by  king  Henry  III.  in  the  54th  year  of 
his  reign  J ; but,  after  the  feizing  of  the  priory  of  Takeley^ 
in  Eflex,  with  others  in  England,  as  a cell  to  the  faid  abbey 
of  St,  Valery,  with  its  appurtenances,  by  king  Edward  III. 
and  then  by  king  Richard  II.  by  reafon  of  their  wars  with 
France,  and  the  utter  fuppreffion  of  thofe  priories  alien  after- 
wards by  king  Henry  V.  the  faid  two  former  kings  prefeiited 
to  It  till  William  of  Wickham,  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  having 

* The  cell  here  was  built  perhaps  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  I.  ^ for,  the 
number  ot  monafleries  built  iu  his  reign  was  fo  great,  fays  Baker  in  his  Chronicle, 
that  almoft  all  the  labourers  in  the  country  became  bricklayers  and  carpenters. 

St.  Valery,  or  Walerick,  is  a town  not  far  from  Dieppe  in  Normandy.  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  fet  fail  from  thence  to  invade  England,  A. D.  1066. 

I'  Dugdale's  Monaft.  Ang.  vol.  II.  p.  1003. 
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foiincleu  his  college  near  that  city,  procured  of  king  Richard  II. 
the  reflory  and  parilli  church,  and  the  advowfon  of  the  vicarage, 
to  be  made  part  of  the  endowment  and  pofleflions  of  the  faid 
college,  whereby  the  wardens,  fellows,  and  fcholars  thereof, 
became  proprietaries  of  the  faid  redlory,  and  patrons  of  the 
vicarage,  till  the  general  fuppreilion  by  Henry  VIII.  about  which 
time  the  redory  and  advowfon  of  the  vicarage  came  to  the 
crown  by  exchange  with  the  faid  college  for  the  manor  of  Har- 
mondfworth  ; after  which  Edward  Vi.  in  the  firft  year  of  his 
reign  gave  this  .parfonage,  wnth  Hampton,  Hefton,  and  others, 
to  the  dean  and  canons  of  his  free  chapel  in  the  caftle  of 
Windfor,  in  recompence  of  certain  lands  they  had  already 
releafed  and  affigned  to  king  Flenry  VIIL  by  means  wdieiecf 
they  became  patrons  of  this  vicarage,  and  have  continued  fo 
ever  fince 

Mr,  Newcourt,  fpeaking  of  Sion  Houfe  fays  it  was  a 
nunnery  founded  by  king  lienry  V.  3394,  upon  a piece  of 
ground  in  the  demefnes  of  the  Crown,  (whence  as  fome  fay 
he  had  a little  before  expelled  the  monks  aliens)  in  the  manor 
of  Ille worth,  in  the  parifli  of  Twickenham,  in  the  county  of 
Middlefex 

* Newcourfs  Repertorlara,  I.  p.  757.  Magna  Britannia,  uhi fupra. 

t lb.  I.  752. 

f De  domiiiico  noilro  manerii  noflri  de  Ifllevvorth  infra  parochiam  de  Twick- 
enham in  com.  MiddleieKice.'’  Mon.  Angl.  11.-360. 

In  the  paiilh  chefl:  is  a deed  of  the  abbefs  and  convent  of  Sion  dated  2 2 Henry  VIIL 
by  which  is  remitted  a tribute  of  £*20.  per  annum  formerly  paid  by  the  tenants  of 
Ifieworrh  manor,  in  the  pariflies  of  Iflevvorth,  Hefton,  and  Twickenham.  The 
initial  letter  is  richly  illuminated.  lyfons, , Environs  of  London,  III.  601. 
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The  Church 

Is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 

The  tower  is  built  of  ftone,  embattled  at  top,  and  very  antient. 
It  is  iixty  feet  in  height.  The  entrance  into  the  old  church 
was  at  the  Weft  end,  and  Vvhere  the  veftry  now  is,  there  being 
the  remains  of  a Gothic  arch  or  door-way,  but  that  is  now  filled 
up.  In  the  belfry  is  a large  Gothic  window  of  ftone  work,  which 
looked  into  the  church,  but  that  is  likewife  clofed  up.  The 
body  of  this  church  was  rebuilt  by  fubfcription  of  the  inhabi- 
tants about  66  years  ago,  John  James  being  the  architedl. 
It  is  a handfome  brick  building  of  the  Tufcan  order.  The  in- 
fide  confifts  of  a nave  fix  feet  wide,  and  two  ailes  each  four  feet 
wide. 

Its  dimenfions  are,  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  88  feet. 

from  North  to  South,  44  feet. 

And  in  height,  about  - - - 40  feet. 

There  is  a gallery  over  each  aile,  and  two  at  the  Weft  end, 
one  over  the  other,  of  oak,  handfomely  ornamented,  as  is  like- 
wife the  altar.  Over  the  nave  are  three  large  brafs  branches. 

There  are  no  painted  figures,  arms,  or  infcriptions,  in  any 
of  the  windows,  nor  any  painting  or  carving  in  or  about  the 
church  ; no  parochial  library  in  the  church  or  parfonage  ; nor 
can  I find  that  there  have  been  any  extraordinary  interments 
in  it. 

In  the  veftry  room,  which  is  under  the  belfry  of  the  old 
tower  ftill  remaining,  may  be  feen  a narrow  pointed  arch  of 
the  form  fhewn  in  plate  II.  fig.  4 ; but  the  pointed  arch,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Ducarel,  in  his  Tour  through  Normandy,  (p.  102), 
was  not  introduced  till  near  the  end  of  the  12  th  century.  If 
fo,  this  church  and  cell  could  not  have  been  built  earlier  than 
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A.  D.  1200,  or  between  that  and  the  .year  1453;  probably 
when  our  affairs  in  Normandy  were  in  the  moft  flourifliing 
condition. 

In  the  tower  is  at  prefent  a peal  of  eight  bells,  but  by  the 
frames  it  feems  as  if  originally  there  were  but  five.  There  is 
anly  one  bell  to  which  the  reft  have  been  caft.  On  it  is  this 
infcription  : 

3imi0  utonzt  Campana  3lo5amii0> 

After  the  laft  words  follow  the  figures  C.XII.  but  what  they 
fignify  is  hard  to  fay. 

Asd)y  the  frames  there  feems  to  have  been  originally,  as  was 
faid,  five  bells,  I am  apt  to  fufpecft  they  were  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  the  Four  Evangelifts.  Of  thefe,  there  remains 
only  John;  the  reft  were  probably  broken  or  fold  at  the  Reforma- 
tion. And  the  family  of  Corfini,  in  Italy,  I have  fomewhere 
read,  raifed  thernfeives  by  purchafing  bells  at  the  demoliftiing 
of  religious  houfes  in  England, 

Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  bart,  and  Thomas  Vernon,  efq.  church- 
wardens of  this  parilh  in  the  year  1713,  made  application  to 
Charles  Duke  of  Somerfet  for  the  enlargement  of  the  church- 
yard, who  thereupon  was  pleafed  to  grant  1585  fuper- 
ficial  feet  of  ground  for  that  purpofe.  A farther  addition  of 
389  feet  was  granted,  in  the  year  1754,  Earl  and  Countefs 

ot  Northumberland  ; but,  from  the  great  increafe  of  burials  of 
late  years,  the  church-yard  is  become  fo  full  as  not  to  admit 
of  any  more  interments  with  decency,  and  as  no  more  ground 
was  to  be  procured  for  its  enlargement,  the  parilli  thought 
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proper  to  purchafe  a piece  of  ground  at  the  expence  of  £.500^ 
for  a feparate  church-yard,  with  a building  on  it,  now  converted 
into  a fmall  chapel,  for  the  purpofe  of  refting  the  corpfe,  and 
reading  the  funeral  fervice.  Both  were  confecraled  the  7th 
day  of  December,  1782  (William  Heckford,  efq,  churchwarden) 
by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Hallifax,  Lord  Bifliop  of  Glou- 
cefter,  officiating  for  the  Biffiop  of  London. 

The  living  is  a vicarage,  and  valued  in  the  king’s  books  at 
1 1,  its  reputed  value  is  near  ^.300.  per  annum^  out  of  which 
the  vicar  pays  his  curate  ^ 40.  per  annum.  The  great  tithes 
belong  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Windfor.  Their  reputed 
value  is  about  £.^00.  per  annum.  There  is  no  copy  of  the 
endowment  or  any  terrier  f ; nor  has  the  living  ever  been  aug- 
mented by  Queen  Anne’s  bounty. 


S. 

d. 

Fir  ft  fruits, 

- 

- 1 I 

0 

0 

Tenths, 

- 

I 

2 

0 

Pr.  Biftiop, 

fR. 

Iv* 

— 

0 

0 

3 

I 

4 

6 

Pr.  Archd. 

- 

- 

0 

7 

I 

Synodals, 

- 

- 

- 0 

3 

5 

* It  was' taxed  in  1327  at  17  marks. 

“f"  I have  been  lately  informed  that  Stephen  Cole^  cfq.  is  pofTelTed  of  a terrier; 
but  it  is  a very  imperfed  one. 
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The  Registers. 

King  Henry  VIII.  in  the  30th  year  of  his  reign,  appointed 
the  Lord  Cromwell  (afterwards  Earl  of  Eflex)  his  vicegerent  or 
commiffioner  in  ecclefiaftical  caufes.  He  ordered  regifters  of 
marriages,  baptifms,  and  burials,  to  be  kept  in  every  parilh. 
This  was  A.  D.  1538. 

The  firft  entry  that  I find  in  the  regifters  of  this  parifli  is  in 
the  31ft  year  of  the  reign  of  that  king,  1539. 

Marriages,  Christenings,  and  Burials. 

From  1539  to  1556,  and 
From  1 74a  to  1780, 

Being  the  firft  and  laft  twenty  years  of  the  regifters. 

Marriages. 

From  1339  to  ^ 5 5^>  9®  couple. 

Christenings. 

From  1539  to  1556,  306  male  and  female. 

Burials. 

From  1539  to  1556,  350  male  and  female. 


Marriages. 


From  1742 
From  1771  to 


to  1,53,  being  9 M ~bple} 

to  1780,  being  II  years,  115  ditto,  J ' ^ 
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Christenings. 

From  1760  to  1780,  1465  male  and  female. 

Burials. 

From  1760  to  1780,  3508  male  and  female. 
6 
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Extra£ls  from  the  Rep'ifcer  of  Marriages 


Sir  Thomas  Holland,  bait,  and 
Mrs,  Mary  Wigmorr, 

John  Langhorne,  efq.  and 
Phillippa  Wife,  widow, 

Thomas  Howard,  efq,  and 
Diana  Newport, 

Sir  Richard  Middleton,  bart.  and 
Frances  Whitmore^ 

Sir  Hugh  Patterfon,  bart.  of  Bann 
burn  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  and 
The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Jane  Erfl 
daughter  to  Charles  Earl  of  Marr, 
John  Wyndham,  efq,  and 
Mary  Wyndham, 

Richard  Grenville,  efq.  and 
Anne  Chamber, 


Soph  Pitt  Drake, 

^The  regider  before  this  period  is  in  fo  old  a hand  as  to  be  fcarcely  intelligible 


1 November  i6, 

1609 

1 March,  i 4, 

1663 

r September  4, 
> 

1683 

1 April  19, 
1 

1685 

I 

i- March  2, 

i 

I7.it 

j 

j’September  25, 

1734 

1 February  13, 

1736 

n 

j September  i, 

1750 

Extradis 
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Extra^s  from  the  Regifter  of  Christenings. 

John  fon  of  Mr.  John  Suckling,  prebendary  and  poet,  fon 
of  John  Suckling,  comptroller  of  the  houfliold,  who  lived  at  Whit- 
ton  in  this  parifli,  Feb.  lo,  i6o8. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Baker,  Sept.  9,  1615. 

Charles,  fon  of  Sir  Philip  Stanhope,  (at  the  countefs  of 
Bedford’s  in  the  Park,  by  the  efpecial  difpenfation  of  the  lord 
bilhop  of  London),  Nov.  ii,  1615. 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Humphry  Line,  Nov.  15,  j,6i8. 
Jane,  daughter  of  ditto,  May  31,  1620. 

Katherine,  daughter  of  ditto,  Sept.  2,4,  i6ai. 

Fenetta,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Fenet,  July  23,  1626. 
Humphry,  fon  of  Sir  Humphry  Line,  July  26,  1626. 
Charity,  daughter  of  Andrew  Pitkarne,  efq.  July  13,  1639. 
Andrew,  fon  of  ditto,  April  26,  1641. 

Alexander,  fon  of  Alexander  Lyiid,  efq.  June  22,  1641. 

John,  fon  of  Charles  Lord  Howard  of  Andover,  Sept.  28,  1650. 
George,  fon  of  Edward  earl  of  Manchefter,  Feb.  20,  1656, 
Martha,  daughter  of  Jofeph  Aflie,  efq.  May  14,  1658. 
Humphry,  fon  of  Sir  Thomas  Mackworth,  hart.  Jan.  21,  1663. 
Mary,  daughter  of  ditto,  Aug.  10,  1665. 

Hopton,  fon  of  ditto,  Aug.  21,  1666. 

Diana,  daughter  of  Sir  Jofeph  Aflie,  bart.  July  17,  1666. 
William,  fon  of  Toby  Chauncey,  efq.  April  18,  1667. 
Edward,  fon  of  Sir  Edward  Mafley,  Aug.  17,  1674, 

Mary,  daughter  of  Williarfi  Wyndham,  efq.  Sept.  19,  1677. 
Jofeph,  fon  of  William  Wyndham,  efq.  Aug.  ii,  1683. 
James,  foii  of  the  Right  Hon,  LordFr.  Brudnall,  Nov.  20, 1687. 

Alice, 
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Alice,  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Tufton,  June  ii, 

Diana,  daughter  of  ditto,  April  1 2,  1692. 

Charlotte,  daughter  of  ditto,  Jan.  i,  1694.. 

Mary,  daughter  of  ditto,  March.  4,  1695. 

Katharine,  daughter  of  ditto,  April  14,  1697, 

Chriftiana,  daughter  of  ditto,  June  16,  1698. 

Thomas,  fon  of  ditto,  Dec.  26,  .1699. 

Thomas,  fon  of  Thomas  Boucher,  efq.  July  6:,  lyor. 
Katharine,  daughter  of  Sir  Tho.,  Pope  Blount,  April  1 3,  1 704^ 
Echlin,  fon  of  the  Hon.  Jeremiah  Gibbons,  July  19,  17 it:, 
John,  fon  of  John  Maud,  efq.  Feb.  13,  1713. 

Charles,  fon  of  Peter  Bathurll,  efq.  April  27,  1715. 

Thomas  Roger,  fon  of  Gabriel  Marquis  du  Quefoe,  Aug. 
28,  1718. 


John,  fon  of  tlie  Hon.  John  Wallop,  and  Lady  Bridget  his 
wife,  Aug.  30,  1721. 

Sufannah,  daughter  oftheHom  Captain  Cooke,  Dec.  35,1  7 1 8. 

Tames  Shandayes  and  T „ ^ . f Tune  26, 

j }■  Two  Indian  princes,  1 ’ 

John  Twogood,  J ^ ’ L I7®i- 

Diana  Charlotte,  daughter  to  Captain  John  Gray,  and  Eliza- 
beth his  wife,  July  18,  1721. 

Anna  Sophia,  daughter  of  Mr.Edward  .Seymour,  May  29,  1723. 

Stephen,  fon  of  Sir  Clement  Cotterell,  July  31,  1733. 

Charles,  fon  of  Capt.  John  Gray,  Jan.  6,  1723. 

Anna,  daughter  of  Capt.  Edward  Dupuis,  Aug.  38,  1723. 

Mary,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Capt.  Timothy  Garr,.Nov.  24, 1723. 

William,  fon  of  his  Grace  John  Manners  duke  of  Rutland, 
and  Bridget  his  dutchefs,  July  31,  1724. 

George  Frederick,  fon  of  Charles  Guftavus  ; Baron  Sparre, 
eavoy  extraordinary,  and.minifter  plenipotentiary  from,  the  king 
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of  Sweden  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  and  Elizabeth,  coimtefs 
of  Gyllenbourg  his  wife,  Aug.  i 8,  1724. 

Tufton,  foil  of  Capt.  John  Gray,  March  3,  1724. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  ditto,  June  6,  1735. 

Sarah,  daughter  of  Capt.  William  Lifter,  July  25,  1725. 

Henry,  fon  of  ditto,  Dec.  21,  1726. 

Ghriftiana,  daughter  of  Capt.  John  Gray,  06f.  30,  1726. 

Penfelipe  Irby,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Capt.  Sim.  Carr, 
Aug.  2,  1727. 

John,  fon  of  Capt.  William  Lifter,  Aug.  15,  1727. 

Thomas,  fon  of  the  Right  Hon.  Philip  Howard,  Feb.  4,  1728. 

Charles,  fon  of  the  Hon.  Col.  William  Townfend,  Sept.  6,  1728. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Capt.  Timothy  Carr,  Jan. 
14,  1730. 

Stephen,  fon  of  Stephen  Cole,  efq.  April  18,  1732. 

Thomas  Rea,  fon  of  ditto,  Oilober  16,  1733. 

Frances,  daughter  of  ditto,  March  6,  1734. 

Anne,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Haynes,  and  Mary  his  wife, 
Sept.  4,  1736. 

Edward,  fon  of  Stephen  Cole,  efq.  May  5,  1737* 

Mary,  daughter  of  John  Wyndham,  efq.  May  13,  1737* 

Martha,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Carr,  A.  M.  and  Elizabeth 
his  wife,  May  14,  1738. 

Sarah,  daughter  of  Stephen  Cole,  efq.  061.  39,  173^* 

Sarah,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Clarke,  March.  16,  1 738« 

Robert,  fon  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Carr,  A.  M.  and  Elizabeth  his 
wife,  Aug.  5,  1739. 

Colebrooke,  fon  of  John  Walker,  efq.  Dec.  14,  1739. 

Jofeph,  fon  of  John  Wyndham,  efq.  Sept.  5,  1739. 

Martha,  daughter  of  ditto,  Aug.  14,  1740. 
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Colfton,  fon  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Carr,  A.  M.  and  Elizabeth 
his  wife,  Dec.  3,  1740. 

John,  fon  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Carr,  A.  M.  and  Elizabeth  his 
^yife,  May  7,  1742. 

John,  fon  of  John  Wyndham,  efq.  061.  1 1,  1741:^. 

John,  fon  of  the  Rev.  John  Clarke,  February  1^4,  1743. 
Edmond,  fon  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Carr,  A.  M.  and  Elizabeth 
his  wife.  May  5,  1744. 

William,  fon  of  John  Wyndham,  efq.  Nov.  12,  1744. 

John,  fon  of  ditto,  Nov.  6,  1745. 

Harriet,  daughter  of  George  Morton  Pitt,  efq.  June  22,  I74S^ 
Philadelphia,  daughter  of  William  Batty,  M.D.  Sept.  14,  1745. 
George,  fon  of  the  Rev.  John  Clarke,  July  6,  1746. 

Anna,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Carr,  A.  M.  and  Eliza- 
beth his  wife,  Sept.  6,  1746. 

Sarah,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Haynes,  Aug.  7,  1747. 
William,  fon  of  Henry  Fielding,  efq.  February  25,  1747. 
John,  fon  of  John  Simcoe,  efq.  February  14,  1748. 

Frances,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Clarke,  June  28,  1748. 
Robartes,  fon  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Carr,  A.  M.  and  Elizabeth 
his  wife,  Odl.  2,  1748. 

John,  fon  of  John  Simcoe,  efq.  Feb.  14,  1749. 

ChaiieG,  fon  of  the  Rev.  John  Clarke,  April  3,  i7So» 
Tabatha,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Carr,  A.  M.  and  Eliza- 
beth his  wife,  May  19,  1751. 

William,  fon  of  John  Haynes,  gent.  Sept.  12,  175 
Anthony,  fon  of  the  Rev.  John  Clarke,  Nov.  15,  175I0 
Anne,  daughter  of  Philip  Rogers,  gent.  06t.  18,  1752. 
Charles  Owen,  fon  of  Richard  Owen,  Cambridge,  efq.  April 

1754. 

James,  fon  of  John  Haynes,  gent.  Sept.  30,  i 754- 

Sarali, 
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Sarah,  daughter  of  ditto,  April  9,  1756. 

George  Owen,  fon  of  Richard  Owen  Cambridge,  efp  Aug. 
19,  1756. 

Samuel,  fon  of  John  Haynes,  gent.  0£l.  12,  i7S7. 

Charles,  fon  of  Stephen  Cole,  efq.  Nov.  30,  1757. 

Mary,  daughter  of  John  Haynes,  gent.  May  13,  1759. 
James,  fon  of  Stephen  Cole,  efq.  March  3,  1760. 

Vere,  fonof  Vere  Poulet,  efq.  (now  earl  Poulet)  June  12,  1761. 
Catharine,  daughter  of  Henry  Lifter,  efq.  Aug.  i 7,  1761. 
Henry,  fon  of  Stephen  Cole,  efq.  Aug.  25,  1761. 

Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  John  Haynes,  gent.  Dec.  13,  1762, 
John,  fon  of  Stephen  Cole,  efq.  Feb.  ii,  1762. 

Robert  Jones,  fon  of  James  Adeane,  efq.  lieut.  col.  to  the  ift 
troop  of  Horfe  Grenadier  Guards,  Nov.  14,  1763. 

Maria,  daughter  of  Capt.  John  Waterhoufe,  and  Martha  his 
wife,  July  24,  i 764. 

Charlotte,  daughter  of  John  Haynes,  gent,  Aug.  4,  1764. 
George,  fon  of  Sir  George  Pocock,  K.  B.  and  admiral  of  the 
blue,  and  Sophia  Pitt,  widow  of  Digby  Dent,  efq.  Dec.  3,  1765. 
Catharine,  daughter  of  Stephen  Cole,  efq.  Feb.  13,  1766. 
Dorothy,  daughter  of  Col.  Henry  Lifter,  of  the  2d  regiment 
of  Foot  Guards,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  March  4,  1766. 

Elizabeth  Anne,  daughter  of  Edward  Ironfide,  efq.  and  Eli- 
zabeth his  wife,  April  13,  1766. 

Martha  Anne,  daughter  of  Capt.  John  Waterhoufe,  July 
16,  1766. 

John  Wilmot,  fon  of  ditto,  July  21,  1767. 

Anthony,  fon  of  ditto,  Feb.  11,  1769. 

George  Philip,  fon  of  Stirling  Gilchrift,  gent.  July  28,  1769. 
William  Henry,  fonof  Col.  Henry  Lifter,  Feb.  14,  1770. 
Martha  Anne,  daughter  of  Edward  Ironfide^  efq.  March  15,1770. 

D 2 Charles 
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Charles  Dobree,  fon  of  Sterling  Gilchrili,  gent.  July  31,  1770^ 
George,  fon  of  Stephen  Cole,  efq.  Nov.  15,  1771. 

Elizabeth  Lucy,  daughter  of  Sterling  Gilchrift,  gent.  Jan. 
17,  1771. 

Anne,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Bree,  OtSl.  2.7,  1772. 
Spackman,  fon  of  Thomas  Hill,  gent.  Aug.  ii,  1773. 

John  Hobbart,  fon  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  John  and  Caroline,  earl 
and  countefs  of  Buckinghamfliire,  Sept,  ao,  1773. 

Sterling,  fon  of  Sterling  Gilchrift,  gent.  Jan.  24,  1774. 

Anna,  daughter  of  Edward  Ironfide,  efq,  June  15,  1774. 
Anfelmer  Robinfon,  fon  of  Sterling  Gilchrift,  gent.  March 
8,  1775- 

Henrietta,  daughter  of  John  Blake,  efq.  0(51:.  29,  1775. 
Robert  Francis,  fon  of  the  Rev.  John  Bree,  Dec.  13,  1776. 
James  Tennant,  fon  of  the  Rev.  James  Lacey,  Feb.  i6,  1776. 
Daniel  Frederick  Kelly,  fon  of  Sterling  Gilchrift,  gent.  Oti. 

25,  1776. 

Margaret  Sufannah,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Lacey,  March 
21,  1777. 

Henry  William,  fon  of  the  Rev.  Coulfton  Carr,  Nov.  9,  1777. 
Horatio  Thomas,  fon  of  Sterling  Gilchrift,  gent.  Jan.  23,  1778. 
0(5tavi us  Graham,  fon  of  ditto,  April  10,  1778. 

Sarah,  relicSl  of  Francis  Salvador,  a converted  Jewefs,  June 
6,  1778. 

John  Lovel,  fon  of  Francis  Salvador  and  Sarah  his  wife  ; 
Efther  Anne,  daughter  of  ditto  ; Leonora  Mary,  daughter  of 
ditto,  June  7,  1780. 

Martha,  daughter  of  Tho.  Flill,  gent.  June  23,  1780. 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Samuel  Prime,  efq.  and  Sufannah  his 
wife,  Aug.  19,  178c. 

Eliza  Anne,  daughter  of  Sterl.  Gilchrift,  gent.  Oct.  13,  1780.. 

Edward 
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Edward  JameSj  fon  of  Rich.  Colfton  Carr,  Nov.  i,  1780. 
Sufannah,  daughter  of  Samuel  Prime,  efq.  Sept,  1781. 
Anna,  daughter  of  Samuel  Potts,  efq.  Feb.  8,  1782. 

Frances  Dorothy,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Colfton  Carr,  Ma7 
9,  1782. 

Alfred,  fon  of  Sterling  Gilchrift,  gent.  July  28,  1782. 

Sophia  Louifa,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Colfton  Carr,  May  13, 

1783- 

Margaretta  Britannia,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Robartes  Carr 
and  Bridget  his  wife,  July  a 8,  1783. 

Caroline,  daughter  of  Sterl.  Gilchrift,  gent.  Dec.  15,  1784. 
Robartes,  fon  of  the  Rev.  Robartes  Carr,  June  aa,  1785. 
Colfton,  fon  of  the  Rev.  Colfton  Carr,  0(ft.  18,  1785. 
Charles  William,  fon  of  Lorenzo  Moore,  col.  of  the  Battle 
Axe  Guards  in  Ireland,  and  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Sir  Steph». 
Theodore  Janflen,  hart,  his  wife,  April  30,  1786. 

Emely,  daughter  of  Sterl.  Gilchrift,  gent.  Sept.  10,  1786. 
Gabriel,  fon  of  the  Rev.  Robartes  Carr,  Nov,  30,  1786, 
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Extrads  from  the  Burials. 

One  of  the  earlieft  remarkable  entries  among  the  burials 
is  that  of  old  father  De  la  Heze,  in  September  1563,  who 
was  probably  one  of  the  monks  of  this  cell  at  the  diffolution 
of  religious  houfes. 

Od.  30,  1593,  Mr.  Knight,  the  herald  at  arms,  was  buried. 

In  1605  llxty-feven  perfons,  and  in  1665  twenty-four  per- 
fons  died  of  the  plague  in  this  parifti. 

Anne,  daughter  of  Mr.  George  Onflow,  Aug.  29,  1600. 

Sir  John  Fitz,  of  Fitzford,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  Aug. 
10,  1605. 

Lady  Bridget  Markham,  (from  the  countefs  of  Bedford’s  houfe 
in  the  park),  May  19,  1609. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard,  Sept,  as,  1625. 

Lady  Anne,  wdfe  of  Sir  William  Fofter,  Nov.  3,  1629. 

John,  fon  of  Sir  Thomas  Fiflie  (or  Fitche),  Feb.  6,  1629. 

Andrew  Pitkarne,  efq.  Dec.  i,  1640. 

Francis  Poulton,  efq.  May  il,  1642. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawley,  bart.  061.  30,  1646. 

Thomas,  fon  of  John  Browne,  efq.  April  27,  1652. 

Lady  Charlotte,  wife  of  Sir  Neville  Poole,  061.  12,  1634. 

Lady  Lucy,  daughter  of  Edward  earl  of  Manchefter,  May 
I5>  1655, 

Sufan,  wife  of  Francis  Poulton,  efq.  April  29,  1656. 

The  Right.  Hon.  the  countefs  of  Manchefter,  wife  of  Edward 
earl  of  Manchefter,  061.  28,  1658. 

John,  fon  of  John  Browne,  efq.  March  15,  1658. 

6 Sarah, 
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Sarah,  wife  of  Michael  Holman,  efq.  Dec.  6,  1659. 

Grace,  daughter  of  Sir  Jofeph  Afhe,  hart.  June  12,  1665. 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  ditto,  May  9,  16&8. 

Batty  Langley,  the  architedf,  Sept.  14,  1676. 

Sir  William  Berkeley,  July  13,  1677, 

The  right,  hon.  John  Lord  Berkeley,  Sept.  5,  1678 
Edward,  fon  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hyde,  Jan.  7,  1680. 
The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Lord  Berkeley,  Sept,  si,  1682. 
John  Whithall,  efq.  0£l.  7,  1682. 

Sir  Jofeph  Aflie,  knt.  and  bart.  April  21,  i6§6. 

Several  perfons  from  the  camp  on  Hounflow  Heath,  1686.- 
Lady  Frances  Whitmore,  wife  of  Matthew  Harvey,  efq.  May' 
15,  1690. 

Thomas  Eadon,  efq.  Sept.  26,  1693. 

Matthew  Harvey,  efq.  Jan,  19,  1694. 

William,  fon  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Lord  Berkeley,  April 
II,  1696. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Berkeley,  March  5,  1697. 

Mary,  daughter  of  ditto,  March  23,  1697. 

Katharine,  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Tufton,  April  g,  1697. 
Lady  Chriftiana,  baronefs  Berkeley,  Sept,  i,  1698. 

Edward,  fon  of  John  Knight,  efq.  from  London,  Odl,  14,  i 699. 
Jofeph,  fon  of  Sir  James  Alhe,  bart.  Jan.  10,  1702.- 
Gilbert  fon  of  Sir  Gilbert  Kate,  April  23,  1703. 

Katharine,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Aihe,  bart.  Feb.  15,  1704^ 
Sir  William  Humble,  bart.  Aug.  i 8,  1704. 

He  refided  at  the  park  here,  was  a fuccefsful  coniraander  in  the  royal  arm}', 
and  from  his  victory  at  Stratton  was  honoured  ^^ilh  the  title  of  lord  Berkeley  of 
Stratton  by  Charles  II.  at  Brulleis,  1658.  His  lady  Chriifina  alfo  lies  here  ^ and 
his  eldcrll  and  iecond  tons  Charles  and  James,  both  fuccefTors  to  liis  title.  His 
daughter  Mary,  and  the  vvifs  of  the  third  lord,  are  entered  iu  this  regiitcr. 


Dame 
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Dame  Mary  Afhe,  reli(£t  of  Sir  Jofeph  Aflie,  bart.  Dec.  6,  1 704. 
Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Afhe,  bart.  July  14,  1706. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Berkeley,  July  ai,  1707. 

Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Afhe,  hart.  July  14,  1707. 
IMary,  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Tufton,  July  14,  1710. 

Dr.  Charles  Williams,  vicar  of  this  parifli,  Jan.  13,  1708. 
Catharine,  daughter  of  Col.  Gardner,  Nov,  33,  1731. 

Mr.  James  Cole,  Jan.  5,  1733. 

Mr.  William  Baker,  Jan.  15,  1733. 

Mr.  Edward  Stibbings,  from  London,  May  9,  1733. 

Stephen,  fon  of  Sir  Clement  Cotterell,  July  35,  1723. 

Sir  Godfrey  tCneller  knt.  and  bart.  Nov.  7,  1723. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Stoner,  efq.  Nov.  37,  1723 
Mrs.  Frances  Johnfon,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Edward  John- 
fon,  March  3,  1723. 

Henry  Seagar,  efq.  061.  9,  1724. 

Caroline,  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Secretary  Johnfon, 
Feb.  17,  1724. 

Sarah,  daughter  of  Capt.  William  Lifter,  July  26,  1725. 

Mr.  Edward  Adam,  from  London,  Aug.  34,  1725. 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Capt.  John  Gray,  Sept.  31,  1725. 
Nathaniel  Axtell,  efq.  March  35,  1725. 

Thomas  Vernon,  efq.  Aug.  31,  1726. 

Mr.  Robert  Pickett,  Feb.  20,  1736. 

Mr.  William  Hill,  July  i 3,  1726. 

Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  Udney  Hargrave,  July  27,  1726. 

Mrs.  Anne  Baker,  widow,  from  London,  Dec.  13,  1736. 
Right  Hon.  Lady  Anne  Hollis,  Feb.  19,  1727. 

*■  The  celebrated  portrait-painter  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  William  and  Mary, 
Anne,  George  I.  and  George  II. 


Richard 
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Richard  Wright,  efq.  Sept.  3,  1727. 

William,  fon  of  the  Right  Hon.  Col.  Townfend,  Dec.  13,  1727. 
Thomas  Monk,  fon  of  Mr.  Jofeph  Harveft,  Jan.  8,  1727. 
Mr.  Thomas  Shelby,  Jan.  17,  1727. 

Mr.  Robert  Moore,  Jan.  17,  1737. 

Mr.  Henry  Cole,  June  g,  1727. 

Mrs.  Mary  Cole,  June  6,  1737. 

John  Lawfon,  efq.  March  21,  1728. 

Frances,  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary  Johnfon,  Feb. 
23,  1729. 

Hammon  L’Eftrange,  gent.  March  20,  1729* 

Dame  Sufannah,  relidl  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  bart.  Feb. 
II,  1729. 

The  Hon.  Major  Gen.  Andrew  Wheeler,  Jan.  30,  1730. 
Grace,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Mathias  Sympfon,  Feb.  13,  1730. 
The  Hon.  Col.  Gilbert  Talbot,  Sept.  28,  1731* 

Mrs.  Anne  Wyatt,  Jan.  30,  1732. 

Diana,  daughter  of  Capt.  John  Gray,  July  7,  17^2, 

John  Lovinge,  efq.  (from  Little  Ealing),  Jan.  26,  1732* 
Dame  Ifabella  Wentworth,  reli<5t  of  Sir  Wm.  Wentworth, 
Aug.  10,  1733. 

Frederick,  fon  of  the  Hon.  Col.  Townlliend,  March  8,  1734. 
Elizabeth,  relifl  of  Thomas  Boucher,  efq.  Nov.  14,  1734. 
Jane,  eldeft  daughter  of  Vernon,  efq.  June  6,  I734« 

Richard  Moreton,  efq.  (from  London),  Jan.  33,  1735. 

The  Right  Hon.  Charlotte,  countefs  of  Drogheda,  April  8,  1 73  S • 
Thomas  Philip,  fon  of  Thomas  Stoner,  efq.  March  14,  1735. 
Capt.  John  Gray,  April  i,  1736. 

James  Johnfton,  efq.  May  1 1,  1736. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Edward  Johnfon,  Oft.  3,  1736. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  John  Clarke,  1737. 

Thomas,  fon.  of  the  Hon.  Philip  Howard,  Feb.  4,  1737. 

E John 
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John  Crookfhanks,  efq.  Dec.  24,  1738. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Crookfhanks,  June  10,  1738. 

Daniel  Huet  Gentleman,  Dec.  21,  1738. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Anne  Cox,  Jan.  9,  1739. 

Mr.  Leonard  Cole,  Aug.  23,  1739. 

Mifs  Martha  Windham,  061.  21,  1739. 

Mr.  William  Morley,  Feo.  10,  1740. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Butler,  1740. 

Simon  Eyres,  efq.  Feb  18,  1741. 

Mr.  Robert  Burton,  March  25,  1742. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Amherft,  May  a,  I743»  author  of  “ Terrae 
Filius,”  and  Editor  of  the  Craftfman, 

Mrs Twining,  jun.  July  30,  1742. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Baker,  Feb.  24,  1743. 

Alexander  Pope,  efq.  (the  celebrated  poet)  June  5,  1 744. 
John,  foil  of  John  Windham,  efq.  Nov.  10,  1745. 

Frances,  wife  of  Mr.  Stephen  Cole,  May  24,  1746. 

William,  fon  of  Henry  Fielding,  efq.  Feb.  25,  1747-8. 

Mr.  Jofeph  Allen,  May  25,  1749. 

Widow  of  Col.  Gardener,  (from  Whitton,)  Sept.  16,  1749. 
Sir  Chaloner  Ogle,  knt.  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  April  10,  1750. 
Valens  Comyns,  efq.  May  5,  1750. 

Wife  of  Lionel  Berkley,  efq.  May  6,  1750- 

Lady  Humble,  relifl  of  Sir  Will.  Humble,  bart.  June  20,  i 752. 

Jofeph  Nicholls,  efq.  Feb.  16,  1753. 

Cornwall  Berkley,  fon  of  Lionel  Berkley,  efq.  Aug.  30,  1753* 
Charles  Pigot,  efq.  Jan.  14,  1754. 

Robert  Moreton,  efq.  Dec.  2,  17S4. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Pygot,  March  25,  I754- 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Robert  Carr,  curate  of  this  parirti  20  years, 
May  6,  1755. 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Guftavus  Hamilton,  Aug.  28,  1755. 

George  Moreton  Pitt,  efq.  Feb.  12,  1755. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Feb.  3,  1757.  This  was  Edward,  a painter. 
John  Wilfon,  efq.  Dec.  15,  1757. 

The  Right  Hon.  John  earl  of  Fiadnor,  July  23,  17  57- 
Lady  Biron,  Sept.  21,  I7S7. 

Pauncefort  Green,  efq.  Dec.  22,  1757. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Wilfon,  efq.  Dec,  22,  I75^* 

The  Right  Plon.  Countefs  Dowager  of  Ferrers,  March  25,  1762. 
William  Chambers,  efq.  April  14,  1762. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Charlotte  Johnfon,  May  14,  1762. 
James  Rawfon,  efq.  Nov.  29,  1762. 

Mr.  Daniel  Twining,  May  18,  1762. 

Mrs Plunkett,  July  6,  1762. 

James  Newton,  gent.  Aug.  26,  1762. 

George  Horrell,  gent.  SejA.  6,  1762. 

Edward  Pratten,  efq.  Oft.  29,  1763. 

Elizabeth  Twyming,  an  infant,  Nov.  24,  1763. 

Henry  Sarau,  gent.  Dec.  24,  1764. 

Charles  Repington,  efq.  Dec.  14,  1764. 

Sarah  Lifter,  June  23,  1765. 

Daniel  Twyning,  gent.  Sept,  it,  1765. 

Cornelia  Durand,  wife  of  Lieut.  Gen.  James  Durand,  Jan. 
12,  1766. 

Lieut.  Gen.  James  Durand,  March  6,  1766. 

Francis  Perigal,  gent.  June  19,  1766. 

Peter  Archambo,  geiit.  July  28,  1766. 

Peter,  fon  of  Peter  Archambo,  gent.  Jan.  9,  1768. 

Lady  Sophia  Pitt  Pocock,  wife  to  the  Hon.  Sir  George  Pocock, 
knt.  b.  admiral  of  the  blue,  Jan.  7,  1768. 

Maria  Perrin,  March  12,  1768. 

E 2 
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Catharine  Lifter,  March  i 8,  1768. 

Mary  Berkley,  O6I.  6,  1768. 

Charles  Boehm,  efq.  Feb.  2,  1769, 

Stafford  Brifcoe  Morrifon,  June  2,  1769. 

Henry  Lifter,  Lieut.  Col.  Sept.  30,  1769. 

Catharine  Oakes,  wife  of  Lieut.  Col.  Oakes,  Nov.  24,  1769, 
Philip  Rogers,  gent.  Jan.  19,  1770. 

Lady  Maria  Ti’von,  March  23,  177  i. 

John  Carr,  a lieutenant  in  the  navy,  Nov.  20,  1772. 
William  Lifter,  March  9,  1774. 

John  Sydenham,  efq.  grandfon  of  the  famous  John  Syden- 
ham, M.  U.  March  12,  1775. 

Margaret  Sufannah  Lacy,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lacy, 
April  27,  1775. 

Richard  Owen  Cambridge,  fon  of  Richard  Owen  Cambridge, 
efq.  0(ft.  6,  1775. 

Sir  William  Byron,  June  29,  1776. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Edward  Johnfon,  March  21,  1777* 

John  Archambo,  gent.  May  23,  1777. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Spackman,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Spackman,  April 
24,  1778. 

James  Haynes,  fon  of  Mr.  John  Haynes,  June  18,  1778. 
Spackman  Hill,  fon  of  John  Hill,  gent.  July  9,  1778. 

Jane  Pritchard,  06t.  7,  1778. 

Sufannah  Prime,  daughter  of  Samuel  Prime,  efq.  Sept.  3,  1779. 
Sir  Patrick  Hamilton,  kn-t.  and  alderman  of  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin, Aug.  22,  1780,  aged  64. 

Benjamin  Deacon,  gent.  April  4,  1781. 

George  Gofling,  efq.  Dec.  30,  1782. 

Emma  Gilchrift,  daughter  of  Sterling  Gilchrlft,  Aug.  17,  1783* 
Mrs.  Angelica  Faiche  Clermont,^  Nov.  ii,  1783. 


Margaretta 
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Margaretta  Britannica  Carr,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Rohartes 
Carr,  Dec.  14,  1783. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Archambo,  May  13,  1784. 

Francis  Plumer,  gent.  Aug.  10,  1784. 

The  Hon.  Caroline  Biron,  Nov.  ao,  1784. 

Elizabeth  Lifter,  Dec.  6,  1784. 

Francis  Berkley,  Aug.  8,  1785. 

Charlotte  Blake,  daughter  of  John  Blake,  efq.  Sept,  a a,  1785. 
Lieut.  Gen.  Henry  Lifter,  lieut.  col.  of  the  ad  regiment  of 
Foot  Guards,  Nov.  ay,  1785. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Hemming,  Dec.  ii,  1785. 

Mrs.  Catharine  Clive,  the  celebrated  adlrefs,  Dec.  14,  1785. 
Mrs.  Sufannah  Goring,  Dec.  31,  1785. 

Mrs.  Eraelia  Haynes,  wife  of  Mr.  Samuel  Haynes,  gent.  Jan. 
3,  1786. 

Mr.  John  Spackman,  Jan  4,  1786. 

Henrietta  de  Villiers,  March  24,  1786. 

The  Hon.  Admiral  John  Biron,  April  10,  1786-, 

Lieut.  Gen.  William  Tryon,  1788. 

Robert  Gray,  efq.  1788. 

Robert  Baker,  efq.  1788. 

Stafford  Brifcoe,  efq.  1789. 

William  Court,  gent.  1789. 

Thomas  Hill,  gent,  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  1789. 

Stephen  Cole,  efq.  1790. 

Henrietta  Taylor,  aged  90,  April  4,  1790. 


Monu- 
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Monumental  Inscriptions. 

The  oldeft  monument  in  this  church  is  in  the  North  aile, 
where,  on  a brafs  plate  well  preferved,  is  the  following  infcription: 

“ pAt  jaret  ^Burton,  nup'  rapitalut  maj^ 
ti'ni  refl[i;j,  et  Sgnes'  ui*^  c'fy  qui  abiit 
tJie  a”  Oa‘  M"€€€€\  {y^icitV 

Arms-":  Quarterly,  i and  4,  Azure,  three  fleurs  de  lis,  Or, 
-2  and  3,  Gules,  three  lions  paflTant  proper.  ITate  II.  fig.  5. 

On  the  South  fide  of  the  communion  table,  on  a handfome 
monument  of  grey  marble, 

Arms : Sable,  a flag  trippant,  and  a chief  dancette  Or ; 

Himible\  fig.  6. 

Near  this  place  in  a vault  lieth  buried  the  body  of 
Sir  William  Humble,  bart. 

Of  Stratford  Langthorn,  in  the  County  of  Eflex. 

He  married  Elizabeth  Allanfon,  daughter  of  John  Allanfon,  gent, 
by  whom  he  had  ifiue  three  fons  and  fix  daughters.  He  died 
the  26th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  1686,  and  in  the  75th 
year  of  his  age. 

In  the  fame  vault 

Alfo  lyeth  buried  the  body  of  Sir  William  Humble;,  of  Twick* 
enham,  in  the  county  of  Middlefex,  bart,  (younger  fon  of  the 
abovenamed  Sir  William)  who  died  the  lath  of  Auguft,  170S, 
and  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age.” 

On  the  North  fide  of  the  communion  table,  on  an  ornamental 
monument  of  grey  and  white  marble : 

Arms  : Argent,  two  chevrons  Sable ; impaling  Sable,  a wolf 
faliant  Or ; in  chief  a fleur  de  lis  of  the  fecond  between  two 
mullets  Argent  ; Wiljon ; fig.  7. 

♦ Thefe  are  the  arms  of  England  as  borne  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

‘‘  In 
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In  a vault  underneath  this  monument 
lieth  the  body  of 

Sir  Joseph  Ashe,  of  Twickenham,  bart» 

Fourth  fon  of  Sir  James  Afhe  of  the  county  of  Somerfet,  efq. 
defcended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Allies  of  Devonfhire. 
He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert  Wilfon,  of  Low, 
merchant.  He  had  by  her  two  fons,  Jofeph  and  James,  and 
feven  daughters,  Catharine,  married  to  William  Windham  of 
Norfolk,  efq,  Mary,  the  late  wife  of  Horatio  Lord  Vifcount 
Townfliend,  Anne,  Martha,  Grace,  Elizabeth,  and  Diana. 

He  died  the  14th  of  April  i686, 
in  the  69th  year  of  his  age  j 

his  wife  and  4 children,  James,  Catharine,  Anne,  Martha, 

furviving  him. 

Martha  Ashe,  relifh  of  Sir  Jofeph  Aflie,  bart. 

Departed  this  life  the  aSih  of  November,  1785,  in  the  74th 
year  of  her  age,  and  lieth  interred  in  this  vault. 

In  this  Vault  lieth  the  body  of  Martha  Ashe, 

Fourth  daughter  of  Sir  Jofeph  Afhe,  bart.  who  departed  this 
life  the  ift  of  Auguft  1774,  in  the  57th  year  of  her  age.” 

On  the  Eart  wall  of  the  chancel  are  the  half  length  figures  of 
baked  clay,  coloured  properly,  engraved  in  plate  IV ; and  this 
infeription  : 

Neere  this  place  lyeth  interred  the  body  of 
Francis  Poulton,  efq. 

Sometyme  bencher  of  Lincoln’s-inn,  alfo  one  of  the  commif- 
fioners  for  the  compofition  of  Aliena  Conf.  alfo  a juftice  of  the 
peace  for  Middlefex  and  Surrey.  Hee  alfo  in  his  lifetyine  was 
employed  in  many  and  great  offices  of  trull,  which  he  difeharged. 
faithfully.  He  married  Sufan,  the  eldeft  daughter  of  John 
Fofter  of  Lancaller,  efq,  by  whom  hee  had  ililie  fix  fonnes,  and 

hv-e 
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five  daughters.  Hee  departed  this  life  the  nth  of  May,  A.  D. 
1642.  Shee  yet  liveth  ; b\it  defireth  with  him  to  be  diflblved, 
and  to  bee  with  Chrilf. 


Sicut  vita 
finis  Ita. 


[Religious,  honeft,  grave,  wife,  juft,l 
Ufed  in  affairs  of  greateft  truft. 

And  lyving  faithful  to  the  ende, 

To  God^his  kinge,  his  Lord,  and  friend, 
He  dy’d  alTured  to  be  pofTeft 
^Of  everlafting  life  and  reft. 


Virtus  poft  fu- 
nera  vivit. 


Ere61ed  and  compofed  by  tears  by  the  penfive  fonne  and 
daughter,  viz.  Henry  Poulton  and  Frances  Morton,  to  the  pre- 
cious memory  of  their  deare  father  Francis  Poulton,  efq.” 


On  the  fame  wall : 

Arms : Vert,  a cubit  arm  in  fefs,  holding  a fword  ereft, 
proper ; impaling.  Azure,  a fefs  Erminois,  between  two  lions 
paffant  guardant ; fig.  8. 

Nere  this  altar  lyeth  the  body  of 
Thomas  Gilmore, 

of  the  family  of  Gilmores  of  Marlborough, 
in  the  county  of  Wilts,  gent, 
who  died  the  6th  of  Auguft  1691, 
aged  46  years.” 


On  the  North  wall  of  the  chancel : 

Arms : Azure,  a fefs  Argent,  furmounted  by  a bend  Gules, 
charged  with  five  mullets  Or;  impaling,  Argent,  on  a fefs  Gules, 
between  two  chevrons  Azure,  three  garbs  Or,  each  chevron 
charged  with  three  efcalops  Argent ; Eden  ; fig.  9. 

Near  this  place  lieth  the  body  of 
Mrs.  Anne  Fish, 
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the  wife  of  James  Fifli,  gentleman, 
who  was  daughter  of  Thomas  Eden  of  Doreward’s  Hall, 
in  the  county  of  Eflex,  efq. 

She  departed  this  life  the  i 8th  of  June,  1687, 
aetatis  fuae  31.” 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  North  aile,  againft  the  Eaft  wall  : 

Under  this  altar  lyeth  the  body  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gilmoke, 
the  wife  of  the  above-named  Mr.  Thomas  Gilmore, 
who  died  the  26th  of  December,  A.  D.  1699.” 

On  a marble  urn  in  the  corner  of  the  North  aile  : 

Arms  : Or,  on  a chief  dancette  Sable  three  crefcents  Or ; a 
crefcent  for  difference ; impaling,  ....  on  a chevron  ....  a lion 
rampant  ....  crowned ; Whitmore  ; fig.  i o. 

Near  this  place  lyeth  the  body  of 
Mathew  Harvey,  efq. 

He  died  the  14th  of  January  1693.” 

This  gentleman  was  of  the  family  of  the  Harveys  of  Comb- 
Nevill,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  of  Chigwell  in  Effex. 

In  the  Nortb-eaft  corner  ftands  an  urn  of  veined  marble,  on 
t pedeftal  of  which  is  the  following  infcription  ; the  verfcs 
by  Dryden  ; 

Lady  Frances  Whitmore, 
wife  of  Mathew  Harvey,  Efq. 
died  May  the  15th,  1690. 

‘‘  Fair,  kind,  and  true,  a treafure  each  alone, 

A wife,  a miftrefs,  and  a friend  in  one. 

Reft  in  this  tomb,  rais’d  at  thy  hufband’s  coft, 

Here  fadly  fumming  what  he  had  and  loft, 

F Come, 
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Come,  virgins,  ere  in  equal  bands  you  joine. 

Come  firft  and  offer  at  her  facred  fhrine  ; 

Pray  but  for  half  the  virtues  of  this  wife. 

Compound  for  all  the  reft,  with  longer  life. 

And  wilh  your  vowes  like  hers  may  be  return’d, 

So  lov’d  when  living,  and  when  dead  fo  mourn’d.” 

On  the  South  wall,  under  the  gallery  : 

Arms;  Gules  three  ftags  trippant  inpale  Argent;  impaling,  Sable, 
a chevron  between  three  bucks  fcalps  attired  Argent ; fig.  1 1 . 

“ In  a vault  near  this  place  is  interred  the  body  of 
Pauncefort  Green,  efq. 

late  of  this  parifli,  who  died  December  the  loth,  175  7 ; 

aged  84. 

Alfo  Susannah  his  wife,  who  died  March  25,  1771  agedSq.” 

“ Mrs.  Selina  Slaughter,  daughter  of  Thomas  Bulkin, 
of  Develilh,  in  com.  Dorfet,  efq.  and  her  four  grand-children; 
the  firft  of  which  v/as  Elizabeth  Knight,  who  died  the  3d 

of  July  1707.” 

On  the  Eaft  wall  of  the  chancel : 

“ Near  this  place  in  a vault  lyeth  interred  the  body  of 
William  Reeves,  gent. 

fonne  and  heir  of  Robert  Reeves  of  Faire-lee,  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
in  the  county  of  Southampton,  gentleman,  who  married  Timothy 
Lowe  of  Bromley  in  the  county  of  Kent,  efq. 

He  dyed  the  I ft  day  of  March,  1699; 
his  age  35.” 

On  the  wall  of  the  South  aile  : 

“ In  a vault  near  this  place  lies  buried 
Hamon  L'Estrange,  gent. 
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defcended  of  the  antient  family  of  that  name 
in  Norfolk. 

He  died  the  lizth  of  March,  iyz8  ; aged  58  years. 

Alfo 

Sarah  his  wife,  who  died  the  29th  of  06t.  1 746,  aged  80  years.’’ 

On  the  chancel  floor  : 

Here  lies  the  body  of 
Dame  Mary  Jane  Buckvvorth, 
relidl  of  Sir  John  Buckworth,  bart. 
who  departed  this  life  January  6,  1775  ; 
aged  64  years.” 

On  the  floor  of  the  nave  : 

Arms : Gules  a chevron  Ermine,  between  ten  crofles  patee 
Argent;  impaling  Per  chevron,  Ermine  and  . • . . a chevron . . . 
and  in  bafe  a flag  trippant ; fig.  12. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Martha  Berkley, 

(Ae  faithful  widow  of  Lionel  Spencer  Berkley), 
who  departed  this  life  the  29th  day  of  April  1751, 
in  the  30th  year  of  her  age. 

Whofe  condudl  was  an  ornament  to  herfelf, 

A pattern  to  her  fex,  and  a pleafure  to  her  hufband.’’ 

Under  this  marble  lies  interred 
Mrs.  Jane  Baker, 

Grand-daughter  of  William  Baker,  late  of  this  parifli,  gentleman. 

Alfo 

Mrs.  Anne  Cole,  wife  of  Henry  Cole  of  this  parifli,  gent, 
and  daughter  by  marriage  to  the  above-named  Mr.  Baker. 
Ob.  26th  of  June,  1775. 

F 2 
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Aged  71  years. 

S.  C.” 

“ Here  iyeth  the  body  of 
Mrs.  Henry  Wiatt, 
of  this  parifli. 

He  departed  this  life  the  i ith  day  of  April,  1719, 

aged  73  years. 

Alfo 

The  body  of  Mrs.  Anne  Wiatt,  wife  of  Mr.  Henry  Wiatt. 
She  deceafed  the  27th  of  February,  1723, 
aged  83  years, 

Alfo 

Anne,  the  daughter  of  Henry  and  Anne  Wiatt, 
who  departed  this  life  the  26th  of  January,  1731, 
aged  51  years. 

Alfo 

Mr.  John  Wiatt, 
who  died  the  3d  of  Auguft,  1734, 
aged  60  years. 

Alfo 

Mary  Wiatt, 

who  departed  this  life  September  7,  1747, 
aged  7 6 years.” 

On  the  chancel  ftone  : 

Arms : Quarterly,  i.  Azure,  on  a chief  indented  Or,  three  mul- 
lets peirced  Gules.  2.  Per  fefs  ....  and  ....  3 a crofs  flory 

4 a lobfter  upright Supporters,  on  the  dexter  a 

grey- 
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greyhound  Argent,  on  the  finiftera  griffin  ....  Over  the  top  of 
the  ffiield  an  earl’s  coronet;  fig.  13. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Countefs  of  Drogheda, 
eldeft  daughter  of  the  Lord  Vifeount  Falmouth, 
died  April  the  3d  1735, 
in  the  3 2d  year  of  her  age  ; 

and  will,  by  all  that  had  the  happinefs  to  be  acquainted  with 
her,  be  for  ever  lamented.” 

In  the  chancel  vault  lies  interred  the  body  of 
the  Rev.  Charles  Williams, 
miniller  of  this  parifii  30  years. 

He  died  the  9th  of  January  1707-8, 
aged  63  years. 

Alfo 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Williams,  wife  of  the  above 
named  Mr.  Williams,  who  departed  this  life 
the  29th  day  of  July  1716, 
aged  69  years/ ^ 

Here  lies  the  body  of 
Thomas  Westrow, 

Efq. 

Deceafed  the  29th  of  06tober  1653* 

Who  is  not  dead,  but  fleepeth.’’ 

Arms  : Argent,  a crofs  forme,  extended  to  the  extremes  of 
the  ffiield,  checquy,  Or  and  Sable;  impaling,  quarterly,  i.  Ar- 
gent, a chevron  Gules  between  three  leopards  faces  Sable;  2.  Ar- 
gent, a chevron  Gules ; 3 three  fiffies  hauriant 

4.  Argent,  a chevron  Gules;  fig.  14. 


Hie 
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Hie  jacet  Thomas  Lawley,  baronetUis, 
de  Spon  Hill  in  comitatu  Salopienfi^  frater  et  haeres  Ricardi 
Lawley,  armigeri.  Patrem  habuit  Francifeum  Lawley  de  Spon 
Hill  pred’  ar’ ; matrem  Elizabethan!  (leeSliflimam  feminam)  ex 
Bromleiorum  et  Newportorum  profapia  ortam  ; pietate  fnit  ac 
charitate  clams,  gravitate  acjufta  fuavitate  morum  eximius  ; ,qui 
licet  magnus  opibus  a Deo  donatis,  majori  tamen  virtutum  eft 
fupelle61:ile  locupletatus.  Tres  liberos  reliquit  fuperflites  (nam 
Anna  ante  patris  obitum  in  vivis  efle  deliit)  Elizabethamj  Fran- 
cifeum, baronettum,  et  Thomam  Lawley,  ex  Anna  filia  et  co- 
haerede  Johan’is  Manning  ar.  quae  hoc  amoris  pofuit  monu- 
mentum. 

Obiit  19°  0£lobris  1646, 
setatis  fuae  60. 

A.  F.” 


At  the  Weft  end  of  the  church  : 

Vert  a chevron  Or,  between  three  pheons  Argent;  fig.  15. 

Hie  fubter  fitum  eft  corpus 
Michallis  Holman, 

de  Whitton  infra  parochiam  hanc  armigeri,  nuper  unicus  alder- 
manorum  de  civitate  Londinenfi,  et  quondam  receptoris  generalis 
omnium  et  fingulorum  exituum  revenc’onum  d’m’i  Caroli  nuper 
regis  Angliae,  &c.  ac  etiam  d’m’e  Henriettae  Marias  .nuper  reginae, 
necnon  Caroli  principis,  infra  comitatus  Oxpn  et  Berks,  ac  in  ci- 
vitate Oxonienf’.  Vitam  habuit  per  viginti  quinque  annos  apud 
domum  fuam  manc’onalem  in  Whitton  praedieft.  piam,  integram, 
honeftam  ; ubi,  cum  fexagefimum  quintum  aetatis  circa  com- 

pleviflet 
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pleviflet  annum,  decimo  fexto  die  Novembris,  anno  falutis  1653, 
carnem  depofuit,  et  per  mortem  immortalis 
evafit ; uxorem  et  novem  liberos  reliqui  dolentes.” 

On  a flat  ftone,  at  the  Weft  end  : 

Quarterly  i.  and  4.  Sable,  three  horfelhoes  Argent,  two  and 

one;  2.  and  3 a lion  rampant ; impaling,  i.  and 

4.  On  a chief a chevron between  three  acorns 

2.  and  3.  . c . . . a fefs between  three  eagles  dif- 

played  ; fig,  1 6. 

Under  this  marble  in  a vault  lies  buried 
Mrs.  Jane  Boehm, 
wife  of  Charles  Boehm,  efq. 
who  died  January  9,  1756,  aged  44  years. 

Alfo 

The  body  of  Charles  Boehm,  efq. 
who  died  January  26,  1769, 
aged  69  years. 

Mors  janua  vitaf 

On  a monument  over  the  wall  of  the  South  gallery  : 

Arms : Sable,  three  pickaxes  Argent ; impaling,  Or,  three 
arrows  in  fefs  Sable  ; on  a chief  of  the  fecond  three  mullets  of 
the  firft;  fig.  17. 

To  the  memory  of 
Nathaniel  Pigott, 
barrifter  at  law. 

Poflefled  of  the  higheft  chara^fter 
by  his  learning,  judgement,  experience,  integrity  ; 
deprived  of  the  higheft  ftations 
only  by  his  conference  and  religion. 

Many  he  aflifted  in  the  law  ; 

More  he  preferved  from  it* 


A friend 
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A friend  to  peace,  a guardian  of  the  poor, 
a lover  of  his  country. 

He  died  July  5,  1737,  aged  76  years.*' 

Over  the  gallery,  on  the  Eaft  wall  : 

D.  O.  M. 

Alexandro  Pope, 

Viro  innocuo,  probo,  pio  ; 
qui  vixit  annos  75  ; obiit  anno  1717. 
et  Ediths  crnjogi,  inculpabili  pientiffimi^, 
quie  vixit  annos  93  ; obiit  i 733. 

Parentibus  benemeremibus 
Filius  fecit, 
et  fibi ; 

qui  obiit  anno  1743  ; aetatis  57.” 

On  a monument  eredted  by  Bifliop  Warburton  over  the 
gallery  on  the  North  wall,  with  the  buft  of  Mr.  Pope  in  white 
marble  (fee  plate  V.) : 

Alexandro  Pope, 

M.  H. 

Gulielmus  epifcopus  Gloceftrienfis 
Amicitiae  caufa  fac.  cur. 

1761, 

Poet  a loqzutur. 

For  one  who  would  not  be  buried  in  Weftminfter  Abbey. 

Heroes  and  kings,  your  diftance  keep, 

In  peace  let  one  poor  poet  deep  ; 

Who  never  flatter’d  folks  like  you  : 

Let  Horace  blufli,  and  Virgil  too.” 

''  T.  B. 

1771. 

Here  beneath  lietli  the  body  of  Andrew  Wittingham,  gent. 

late 
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late  fteward  to  the  lord  vifcount  Newport, 
who  departed  this  life  the  3d  of  December  1691  ; 
setatis  fuse  40. 

Here  alfo  lies  the  body  of 
Margaret, 

the  wife  of  the  above-named  Andrew  Whittingham. 

She  died  0<5t.  29,  1701. 

Alfo 

Mrs.  Alice  Lee,  mother  of  Mrs.  Whittingham. 

She  died  June  19,  1701,  aged  91  years.” 

On  the  Eaft  wall  of  the  chancel : 

Arms  : Quarterly,  i . Gules,  a chevron  Ermine  between  ten 
crofles  patee  Argent ; Berkeley.  2.  a faltire  engrailed  ; Botietourt. 

3 two  lions  paflant  guardant  in  pale Somery.  4 

fix  balls,  three,  two,  and  one  ; ...  in  chief  three  fleurs  de  lis  re- 

verfed  fefswife Zouch.  On  an  efcutcheon  of  pretence  ....  a 

chevron ; Riccard. 

Supporters  : two  favages  wdth  clubs  over  their  flioulders  and 
wreathed  about  their  temples  and  loins  with  wild  ivy,  all  proper 
over  the  fhield  baron’s  coronet ; fig.  i8. 

‘‘  Under  this  marble  lie  the  renowned  allies  of 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  John  Berkeley, 

Baron  of  Stratton, 

youngeft  fon  of  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley,  in  Somerfetfhire. 

In  the  civil  warres, 
in  the  dayes  of  Charles  the  Ift, 

(for  his  fignal  valour  and  conduit  in  recovering  the  city  of  Exe- 
ter out  of  the  hands  of  the  rebels)  he  was  made  governor  thereof, 
and  one  of  his  Majefty’s  generals  in  the  Weft. 

Thofe  unhappy  warres  ended, 
he  ferved  many  campaigns  in  Flanders, 
both  in  the  French  and  Spanifli  armies, 
according  as  their  alliances  with  England  engaged  him. 

G After 
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After  the  happy  reftoration  of  Charles  the  lid, 
he  was  made  privy  counfellor,  governor  of  Connaught,  and,  after, 

lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  ; 

fent  twice  extraordinary  ambaflador,  firft  into  France,  fecondly 

to  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen. 

His  other  felicities  were  crowned 
by  his  happy  marriage  of  Chriftiana,  daughter  of 
Sir  Andrew  Riccard, 
a young  lady  of  a large  dowry, 
and  yet  larger  graces  and  virtues. 

Who  alfo  enriched  him  with  a mofl:  hopeful  progeny. 

He  deceafed 

Auguft  26,  1678,  in  the  7 2d  year  of  his  age. 

The’  fprung  from  Danifli  kings  ^ of  haughtieft  fame, 
Whofe  bloud  and  high  exploits  exhalt  their  name, 
Berkeley’s  own  virtues  mofl:  his  tomb  do  grace, 

Add  glory  to,  not  borrow,  from  his  race.” 

In  the  fame  vault  with  the  Lord  Berkeley  lies  buried  the  body  of 
Sir  William  Berkeley,  knt. 

Who  being  conflituted  governor  general  in  Virginia  in  1660, 
after  the  death  of  Colonel  Mathews,  wrote  a defeription  of  that 
country,  and  colle61:ed  the  laws  then  in  force  into  one  body,  and 
added  mofl  of  the  beft  himfelf,  which  he  procured  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Grand  Aflembly  anno  1661. 

He  died  July  13,  1677. 

And  was  at  firfl  buried  in  the  middle  chancel,  and  removed  into 

the  vault  1678  f. 

* The  ancient  nanae  of  the  Berkeleys  was  Fltz-Harding,  they  defeending  from 
Fitz-Hardlng,  a younger  fon  of  the  King  of  Denmark. 

On  opening  this  vault  about  a year  ago  for  the  interment  of  (Adm.  the  Hon. 
John  Biron)  one  of  this  family,  the  body  of  Sir  William  Berkeley  was  found  lying  on 
the  ground,  without  a coffin,  cafed  in  lead  exaedy  fitted  to  the  ffiape  of  the  body,  {hew- 
ing the  form  of  the  features,  hands,  feet,  and  even  nails ; and  appears  to  be  beat 
firmly  to  ir,  and  looks  like  a figure  in  armour.  (See  plate  IV.)  E.  Ironfide,  17S5. 

Bri- 
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BRIGIDiE 

lediflim^,  piiffimse,  innocentiffimse, 
foeminse,  tamen 

hoc  autem  uno  quo  fexus  dignior  fexum  falTk: 
quod  mater  fuit,  csetera  viri; 
qu3e  generi  fuo, 

quo  Jacob  Harrington,  eq.  au.  Jo.  baronis 
de  Exon.  frat.  filia  fuit, 

itaque  inclytae  Luciae  comitiflae  de  Bedford  fanguine 
(quod  fatis)  fed  et  amicitia,  propinquiflima, 
quantum  accepit,  addidit  fplendoris  ; 
et  fereniffimae  Annae  Mag.  Brit.  Reginas  Dan.  Reg.  F. 
cui  ab  interiori  camera  acceptiflimae  ; 
quaeq.  litigantibus  in  ilia  de  fuperioritate  lingulis  virtutibus 
ad  fummum  Dei  tribunal  ut  lis  dirimeritur, 
provocavit, 
migravit,  maturavit; 

ante  in  defun£lo  marito  Anto.  Markham  eq.  au.  femimortuae, 
adhuc  in  ejus  liberis  Jo.  Rob. 

Henr.  Franc%  femifuperftitis, 
depolitum  hie  fervare  voluere, 
amici  ejus  moeftifT. 

Seceflit  4.''  Mali,  anno  falutis  fuae 
1609, 
aetatis  30.” 

On  the  North  wall,  over  the  gallery : 

Arms  : Argent  a fefs  between  three  crefeents  Gules ; Ogle  % 
impaling  the  fame  coat ; fig.  19. 

H.  S.  E. 

Vir  honorabilis  Ghaloner  Ogle,  Eq.  Aur. 

G 2 
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Regiarum  dafficum  praefedus  primarius,  qui  generofam  inter 
Northiimbrios  ftirpem  nobilitate,  rerum  geftarum  decoravit. 
Militiae  primordia,  folitariae  dux  navis, 
memorabili  praelio  infignivit ; 

Archipiratae 

Indiae  per  maria  immaniter  ferodentis, 
debellator. 

Saevientibus  dein  quaquaverfum  armis 
in  altiori  imperio  collocatus 
fuperbos  hoftes 

Oceani  ocddentalis  dominium  affedantes, 
fortitudine  pari  et  condlio  coercuit. 

Deflagrante  tandem  bello,  redux 
opima  fpolia  vidoriarum  monumenta, 
ad  urbanas  artes  excolendas, 
vir  elegans,  comis,  magnificus, 
felid  Audio  applicuit : 
amabilique  demum  in  feceffii 
daffiariis  charus,  dvibus  gratiofus, 
vitam  toties  pro  patri^  periditatam 
pladda  morte  commutavit, 
aetat.  anno  70'”°,  fal.  1750'"”. 

Optimo  conjugi,  Ifabella  vidua 
moerens  pofuit.” 

Agaihft  the  wall  on  the  South  fide  of  the  church,  on  a fmall 
but  neat  monument  of  white  and  coloured  marble  : 

In  the  vicarage  vault  belonging  to  this  church 
lie  interred  the  remains  of 
Ann  Littledale, 

eldeft  daughter  of  the  late  Henry  Littledale, 
of  Whitehaven,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  efq. 
at  which  place  a monument  is  ereded  to  her  memory. 


She 
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She  departed  this  life  the  14th  of  March,  1794, 
aged  1 7 years. 

Her  many  amiable  endowments  of  mind  and  perfon  rendered  her 
deeply  regretted  by  all  who  had  the  happinefs  of  knowing  her.” 

Againft  the  North  wall,  on  a neat  flab  of  white  marble : 

In  memory  of  Jane,  the  wife  of 
Charles  Blicke. 

Died  the  26th  of  February,  1793,  aged  39  years. 

Beloved  wife,  exemplary  mother, 

Excellent  woman — Adieu  ! 

Thy  virtues,  thy  virtues  will  receive  reward  in  Heaven.” 

On  a flab  in  the  nave  : 

Arms : Argent  on  a chevron  Gules  between  three  griffins  heads 
erafed  Azure,  two  lions  rampant  combatant  Or ; fig.  20. 

Here  lieth  the  remains  of 
Mary  Gardiner, 

who  departed  this  life  November  20,  1771, 
in  the  71ft  year  of  her  age. 

And  alfo  of  her  After  Elizabeth  Gardiner, 
who  departed  this  life  February  20,  1778, 
aged  80  years.” 

On  another  flab,  which  has  no  infcription,  are  the  arms  of 
Samuel  Prime^  efq.  Argent,  a man’s  leg  erafed  at  the  thigh 
Sable;  fig.  21.  A family  vault  is  under  it,  belonging  to  the 
prefent  Mr.  Prime,  but  no  one  as  yet  depofited  in  it  except  an 
infant  child. 

On  another  ftone,  for Hicks ^ efq.  (the  infcription  de- 

faced) : Azure,  two  pales  between  nine  fleurs  de  lis.  Or,  three, 
three,  and  three;  fig.  22. 

On  another  old  ftone  : . . . . three  lions  rampant Hibbert ; 

fig.  23  ; the  impalement  defaced. 


Monu- 
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Monumental  Inscriptions  in  the  Church-yard. 

On  the  North  fide  of  the  church-yard,  on  a flat  ftone  ; 

“ Here  lieth  the  Right  Honourable 
Selina, 

Countefs  Dowager  of  Ferrers, 
who  departed  this  life  March  ao,  1762, 
in  the  80th  year  of  her  age. 

Alfo 

Here  lieth  the  body  of 
the  Right  Honourable 
Lady  Mary  Tryon, 

widow  of  Charles  Tryon  of  Buckinghamlhire,  Eiq. 
daughter  of  Robert  Earl  Ferrers, 
who  died  May  17,  1771,  aged  68.” 

On  a flat  ftone  : 

“ Here  lies  the  body  of  Mrs.  Francis  Perigal, 
late  of  this  place, 

who  departed  this  life  the  14th  of  June  1767,  aged  65.” 

On  a raifed  tomb-ftone : 

“ Here  lieth  the  remains  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gustavus  Hamilton, 
who  died  the  a8th  of  Auguft,  1755,  59  Y^ars. 

Alfo  the  remains  of  Sir  Patrick  Hamilton,  Knt. 
and  alderman  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
who  died  Auguft  22,  1780,  aged  64  years.” 


On 
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On  a flat  ftone  : 

Daniel  Twining 
died  March  12,  1762,  aged  49. 

Elizabeth  Twining, 
daughter  of  Daniel  and  Mary  Twining, 
died  November  2 1 , 1763,  aged  4’'"' io"“’’. 

Elizabeth  Francklin, 
mother  of  Mary  Twining,  died  June  4, 
aged  61  years. 

Daniel  Twining, 
fon  of  Daniel  and  Mary  Twining, 
died  September  5,  1765,  aged  1 7 years." 

On  a flat  ftone  : 

“ M.  B. 

1748. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Henry  Bates, 
who  died  March  3,  1767,  aged  69.’’ 

On  a raifed  tomb-ftone  : 

“ Here  lies  interred 

Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Wilson,  efq. 
who  departed  this  life  the  21ft  day  of  January,  1757, 
in  the  54th  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a loyal  officer  to  his  king, 
a zealous  advocate  for  his  country, 
led  his  men  on  with  courage  and  bravery 
worthy  fo  good  a man,  in  memory 
of  which  this  tomb  is  eredted.” 

On 
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On  a flat  flone  : 

“ Here  lieth  the  body  of  Mr.  James  Preston, 
who  died  February  2a,  1757, 
in  the  8 ill  year  of  his  age. 

Alfo 

Mrs.  Mary  Preston,  daughter  of 
James  Prellon, 
who  died  June  34,  1779, 
aged  72  years.” 

On  a flat  Hone  : 

“ Here  lies  the  body  of 
Mr.  Peter  Archambo,  of  this  parilh,  who 
died  July  a,  1767,  aged  71. 

Alfo 

The  body  of  Mr.  Peter  Archambo,  jun. 

only  fon  of  the  abovefaid, 
who  departed  January  3,  1768,  aged  43. 

Alfo 

Mr.  John  Archambo, 
died  May  1 5,  1777, 
aged  78  years.” 

On  a flat  ftone  : 

“ Here  lies  interred  the  body  of 
Mifs  Margaret  Susannah  Lacy, 

Who  died  April  23,  1775,  aged  5 years  and  8 months. 

Alfo 

The  Rev.  James  Lacy, 
father  of  the  above  infant, 

who 
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who  died  July  i6,  1776,  aged  34  years. 

"The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  taketb  away  ; 
blejjed  be  the  name  of  the  Lordh 

On  a handfome  raifed  monument  of  ftone,  railed  round  4 

Herein  are  depofited  the  remains  of 
Sarah  Hickey, 

the  wife  of  Jofeph  Hickey,  and  daughter  of 
William  Bolton  and  Sarah  his  wife. 

She  was  born  the  iith  day  of  September,  1720,  O.  S. 
and  married  the  ifl:  of  July,  T740. 

She  was  gentle  in  her  manners, 

an  exemplary  tender  mother,  conftant  friend,  and  devout  Chriftian^ 
and,  having  lived  more  than  a 8 years 
an  undeviating  pattern  of  true  conjugal  affedion  and  attention, 
died  the  8th  day  of  Augiift,  1768, 
moft  truly  regretted  and  lamented.” 

In  memory  of  Mary  Bowry,  widow, 
born  the  i 2th  of  Auguft,  1677  ; 
died  the  29th  of  September,  1766,  aged  99  years; 
honeft  and  humble, 
grateful  and  pious, 
with  every  other  Chriftian  virtue. 

Reader, 

follow  her  example.” 

Gn  a handfome  raifed  tomb  of  ftone,  railed  round  with  iron : 

^ Here  lie  the  remains  of 
Lydia,  wife  of 

John  Spackman,  efq.  of  this  pariih, 

H who 
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who  died  the  9th  of  April,  1778, 
ia  the  7 2d  year  of  her  age. 

Her  lofs,  but  for  the  fentiments  fae  infpired  of  refignation  to 
the  difpenfations  of  the  Almighty ; being  a tender,  faithful,  and 
afiFechionate,  wife ; a hearty,  llncere,  and  conftant  friend  ; a 
chearful,  innocent,  and  lively  companion^  poflelTed  of  an  un- 
common ihare  of  true  religion,  unbounded  benevolence,  and 
every  Ibcial  virtue  ; her  afflifled  hufband  could  never  ceafe  to 
mourn,  her  friends  to  lament,  her  companions  to  regret. 

Monumental  infcriptions  are  rarely  intended  to  bury  the 
praifes  of  the  dead  ; this,  however,  muft  her  difconfolate  huf- 
band, being  deficient  in  language  to  exprefs  her  real  worth. 

The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  ; 

Bleffed  be  his  holy  name  for  ever  and  ever  ! Amen. 

Alfo 

Here  lies  interred  Spackman  Hill, 
fon  of  Thomas  Hill,  gent, 
by  Sarah  his  wife,  daughter  of 
John  Spackman,  efq. 
who, died  July  the  6th  1778, 
aged  5 years. 

Alfo 

Here  lie  the  remains  of  John  Spackman,  efq. 
who  departed  this  life  December  20,  1785,  aged  78  years. 
Let  praifes  live,  whenever  merit  dies ; 

In  adling  well  our  parts,  true  honour  lies. 

Rough,  bold,  and  honefi,  even  from  his  youth, 

A foe  to  knaves,  a willing  friend  to  truth. 

Unaw’d  he  fpoke  the  feelings  of  his  breaft. 

And  left  to  fhame  the  falfliood  of  the  refi: ; 

His  adlions  worthy,  and  his  confcience  clear, 

In  Chrift  he  hopes,  and  fo  has  naught  to  fear.” 

2 


On 
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On  a raifed  tomb-ftone  : 

“ Here  lies  the  body  of  Mrs.  Mary  Heather, 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Daniel  Heather,  of  this  parifii. 

She  departed  this  life  the  i 3th  of  July  1728, 
aged  57. 

Here  alfo  lieth  the  body  of  Mr.  Daniel  Heather, 
hiifband  of  the  above  Mrs.  Mary  Heather. 

He  departed  this  life  the  6th  day  of  July, 

3733. 

aged  84  years.” 

On  a raifed  tomb-ftone  ; 

Beneath  this  tomb  lie  the  remains  of 
William  Pritchard, 
who  died  the  2d  of  January,  1763,  aged  55. 

His  life  the  Chriftian  character  difplay’d, 

In  Chriftian  faith  the  debt  of  death  he  paid,” 

Here  lies  interred 
Elizabeth, 

daughter  of  exemplary  parents, 

James  Butler,  efq.  and  Grace, 
of  Auberley  Gaftle,  in  Suftex. 

She  died  June  9,  1741,  aged  58.” 

On  a raifed  tomb-ftone  : 

In  a vault  under  this  tomb  lies  interred  the  body  of 
Richard  Holman, 
late  of  this  parifli,  gentleman  ; 
who  died  a batchelor,  in  the  71ft  year  of  Ixis  age^ 

H 2 
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on  the  17th  day  of  November,. 

A.  D.  1707. 

Difce  mori  mundOy  vivere  difce  Deo.. 

And 

Here  alfo  lieth  the  body  of  Mary  Hargrave^ 

She  died  the  2 2d  of  July,  1726. 

Wife  of  Henry  Hargrave,  gent, 
aged  54  years^. 

And  here  likewife  lieth  the  body  of 
Richard  Wright,  efq. 
who  died  the  gth  of  September,  1727, 
aged  46  years.” 

On  a fmall  flab  of  white  marble,  let  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
tower,  near  the  veftry  window,  is  the  following  : 

Here  lies  the  body  of 
Edward  Smith,  gent, 
who  died  September  27,  1741.” 


On  a flat  ftone  in  the  foot-path  going  into  the  church  : 

Under  this  flone  lie  the  remains  of 
Edward  Seymour,  portrait-painter, 
who  died  in  January,  1757. 

Here  likewife  were  interred  his  two  daughters, 
Lucy  and  Anna-Sophia. 

The  former  died  in  March  1752, 
the  other  in  December  1760. 

As  alfo 

Mr.  Charles  Seymour, 
limner, 
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fon  of  Mr.  Edward  Seymour  abovementioned  ; 
who  died  February  i6,  I773j 

lamented  as  an  irreparable  lofs  by  his  affli£led  furviving  parent, 
and  univerfally  regretted  by  all  his  acquaintance, 
by  whom  he  was  defervedly  etteemed. 

Alfo 

Mrs.  Anne  Seymour,  wife  of  the  above 
Mr.  Edward  Seymour, 
who  died  December  2,  1773. 

She  was  a good  wife,  an  indulgent  parent,  and,  where  (he  pro- 
fefled  a friendfhip,  fteady  and  lincere.” 

On  a ftone  againft  the  Eaft  end  of  the  church  : 

To  the  memory  of 
Mary  Beach, 

who  died  November  the  5th,  1725,  aged  78. 

Alexander  Pope, 
whom  file  nurfed  in  his  infancy, 
and  conrtantly  attended  for  thirty-eight  years, 
in  gratitude  to  a faithful  old  fervant, 
eredted  this  ftone.’^ 


On  a flat  ftone  : 

Here  lieth  the  body  of 
Thomas  Crawford, 
aged  3 years. 

And 

Margaret  Crawford, 
aged  2 years. 


And 
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And 

Patrick  Crawford, 

^ged  8 months. 

Sons  and  daughters  of  Patrick  Crawford,  efq. 

They  died  in  Auguft,  1744, 
and  were  all  buried  in  eight  days.” 

On  a (tone  againft  the  Eaft  end  of  the  church  : 

To  the  memory  of  Elizabeth  Bui^ler, 
interred  under  the  adjoining  Purbeck  ftone, 

Who,  foon  as  file  could  reafon  on  the  rules  of  her  duty, 
began  her  care  to  obferve  them, 
recommending  the  religion  (lie  profefled 
by  its  uniform  influence  on  her  conduct. 

Her  faith  was  approved  by  her  obedience, 
her  excellent  principles  by  her  correfpondent  morals. 
The  life  flie  led  in  the  moft  corrupt  times 
w^ould  have  done  her  honour  in  the  pureft. 
Devout,  retired,  mortified, 

Yet  ever  eafy,  pleas’d,  chearful, 
cenfuring  only  by  excelling, 
poflTeffing  but  to  diftribute  ; 
glad  to  difcover  what  flie  might  commend  in  others, 
overlooking  no  worth  except  her  own. 

Such  fhe  lived  conftant  throughout ; 
wholly  intent  on  preparing  for  a better  world, 
Death  called  her  to  it. 

Reader, 

You  have  here  no  detail  of  her  defcent,  or  alliances. 
This  monument  is  raifed,  to  no  worth  flie  borrowed  ; 
to  that  alone  which  will  be  in  her  reward, 
and  Ihould  by  you  be  imitated.” 


On 
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On  a handfome  ftone  a^ainft  the  Eaft  end  of  vLo  chi;  'h  *. 

Arms  : Argent  a fefs  embattled,  and  in  chief  two  mullets 
Sable;  fig.  24. 

“ Mr.  Thomas  Twining, 
late  of  London, 

died  May  19,  1741,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age, 
and  lies  interred  here. 

His  children  have  eredfed  this  ftone 
in  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  a moft 
indulgent  and  worthy  parent.” 

On  a fmall  tomb  of  brick  and  ftone,  railed  round,  on  the 
North  fide  of  the  church  : 

“ Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  John  Kent, 
citizen  and  dyer  of  London, 
late  of  this  parifh  ; 
died  June  18,  1778,  aged  61. 

The  heft  of  hufbands, 
a moft  indulgent  parent, 
and  a true  friend. 

Alfo 

of  Mrs.  Mary  Kent, 
wife  of  the  above, 

who  died  February  25,  1780,  aged  76. 

As  Death  patrol’d  the  Weftern  road. 

Staid  in  this  town  a fliort  abode. 

Inquiring  where  true  m.erit  lay. 

Stopp’d  fliort,  and  ftole  this  worthy  man  away.” 


“ Here 
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“ Here  lie  the  remains  of  Mary, 
the  wife  of  Richard  Foot, 
who  departed  this  life  Augult  the  3d, 

1698, 

in  the  40th  year  of  her  age. 

Alfo 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Anne,  daughter  of 
Richard  and  Mary  Foot, 
who  departed  this  life  April  36,  1710, 
aged  30  years. 

Here  alfo  lieth  the  body  of  Mr.  Richard  Foot, 
who  departed  this  life  March  38,  1733, 
aged  78  years. 

Alfo  here  lyes  interred  the  body  of 
Mary  Foot. 

fecond  wife  of  the  above-named  Richard  Foot. 

She  died  May  37,  1762, 
in  the  85  th  year  of  her  age.’’ 

On  a fmall  raifed  tomb,  clofe  to  the  South  door  of  the 
church : 

“ Cornwall  Berkley, 

born  of  Lionel  Berkley,  efq.  and  Mary  his  wife  ; 
departed  this  life  on  the  38  th  day  of  Auguif, 

I7S3> 

aged  1 1 weeks.” 


On  a raifed  tomb  : 

“ Here  reft  the  remains  of 
Mr.  Robert  Parsons, 


a na- 
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A native,  and,  through  the  courfe  of  his  days,  an  inhabitant 

of  Twickenham, 

Simple  ill  his  manners,  fincere  in  his  language, 
upright  in  his  dealings.  By  induftry  in  bufinefs, 
he  acquired  a competency,  with  which  his  prudence 
taught  him  to  live  content. 

Born  July  25,  1670  ; 
died  May  28,  1753. 

A plain  rough  man,  but  without  guile  or  pride, 
Goodnefs  his  aim,  and  honefty  his  guide. 

Could  all  the  pomps  of  this  vain  world  defpife, 

And  only  after  death  defire  to  rife.” 

On  a plain  neat  marble  placed  againft  the  Eaft  end  of  the 
church,  by  her  friend,  and  fucceflbr  in  theatrical  merit,  Mifs 
Jane  Pope,  September  20,  1791. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Catherine  Clive, 
who  died  December  the  7th,  1785,  set.  75^ 

Clive’s  blamelefs  life  this  tablet  fliall  proclaim. 

Her  moral  virtues,  and  her  well-earn’d  fame. 

In  comic  fcenes  the  ftage  fhe  early  trod. 

Nor  fought  the  critic’s  praife,  nor  fear’d  his  rod.” 

In  real  life  was  equal  praife  her  due — 

Open  to  pity,  and  to  friendfliip  too  ; 

In  wit  ftill  pleafing,  as  in  converfe  free 
From  aught  that  could  affedt  humanity ; 

Her  gen’rous  heart  to  all  her  friends  was  known, 

And  e’en  the  ftranger’s  farrows  were  her  own. 

Content  with  fame,  e’en  affluence  fhe  wav’d, 

To  fhare  with  others  what  by  toil  fhe  fav’d ; 

I And, 
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And,  nobly  bounteous,  from  her  flender  (lore 
She  bade  her  poor  relations  not  be  poor ! 

Such  deeds  on  life’s  fliort  fcenes  true  glory  flied, 

And  heav’nly  plaudits  hail  the  virtuous  deed.” 

On  a black  mural  flab  at  the  Eaft  end  of  the  church  : 
Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Stephen  Cole,  efq. 

late  of  this  parifli,  who  died  February  2&,  1790,  aged  83  years* 
He  was  many  years  in  the  commiflion  of  the  peace  for  the 

county  of  Middlefex.” 

The  laft  mentioned  flab  has  fince  been  removed  ; and,  in  its 
fliead,  a fcroll  of  white  marble,  with  the  following  infcription^ 
is  placed  againft  the  Eaft  wall  : 

In  the  vault  beneath  are  depofited  the  remains  of 
Stephen  Cole,  efq. 
late  of  this  parifli, 

who  died  February  26,  1790,  aged  83  years* 

Alfo  of 

Mifs  Catherine  Cole,  his  daughter, 
who  died  0£lober  18,  1792,  aged  26  years.” 

On  an  altar  tomb,  ornamented  and  railed  round,  is  the  fol- 
lowing on  a flab  of  white  marble  let  into  the  flde : 

Within  this  vault  are  depofited  the  remains  of 
Mrs.  Catherine  Cole, 
late  wife  of  Stephen  Cole,  efq.  deceafed. 

She  died  November  9,  1795,  ^7 

On  a handfome  altar  tomb  fur  rounded  with  iron  rails  : 

Here  lieth  the  body  of 
Lieutenant  General  William  Tryox, 

fon 
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fon  of  Charles  Tryon  of  Northamptonfliire,  efq.  and  of  Lady 
Mary,  daughter  of  Robert  Earl  Ferrers,  lieut.  governor  of  the 
province  of  New  York,  and  colonel  of  the  2d  regiment  of  foot, 
who  died  the  27th  of  January,  1788,  aged  58  years.” 

On  five  other  altar  tombs : 

I.  Mr.  Edward  Cole,  of  this  parifli, 
deceafed  April  20,  1706, 
in  the  56th  year  of  his  age. 

Alfo 

Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  faid  Edward  Cole, 
deceafed  April  q,  1707, 
aged  55- 

By  whofe  particular  defire  and  diredion,  the  28th  and  29th 
verfes  of  the  5th  chapter  of  St.  John’s  Gofpel  were  here  under- 
written. 

Alfo 

Elizabeth  Cole,  widow, 
rnother  of  the  faid  Edward  Cole, 
died  November  27,  1709, 
aged  91. 

Alfo 

Mr.  Stephen  Cole, 
fon  of  the  abovefaid  Elizabeth  Cole, 
deceafed  April  1 1 , 1740, 
aged  80  years. 

Alfo 

the  body  of  Mrs.  Frances  Cole, 
wife  to  Mr.  Stephen  Cole,  of  this  parifh,  brewei', 

I 2 
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who  died  May  i6,,  1746, 
aged  35  years. 

A virtuous  wife,  a tender  parent, 
a fincere  friend,  a good  Chriftian. 

Alfo 

the  body  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Berkley, 
daughter  of  Mr.  James  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cole, 
who  died  January  38,  1728, 
aged  . ... . years.” 

2.  “ Near  this  place  lie  interred 
the  remains  of 
Mr.  James  Newton, 

deceafed  the  i8th  of  Auguft  1762,  aged  41. 

He  was  a man  whofe  fpotlefs  integrity  acquired  greneral  efteem, 
whofe  amiable  qualities  rendered  him  univerfally  beloved. 
Untaught  to  flatter,  let  this  tablet  ftiew 
Aflembled  virtues  that  diftinguiflx  few : 

Tho’ manly,  gentle;  juft,  but  not  fevere; 

Courteous  to  all ; in  thought,  in  words  fincere  ; 

A friend  to  pity,  as  a foe  to  pride. 

None  worthier  lived,  none  more  regretted  died.” 

3.  “ In  this  vault  lies  Mr.  Robert  West,  goldfmithv 
He  died  December  1 6,  1691,  aged  38  years. 

Alfo 

Mr.  Leonard  Hotchkins,  attorney. 

He  died  December  31,  171a,  aged  51, 

Alfo 

Mrs,  Jane  Hotchkins,  wife  of 

the 
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the  above  two  gentlemen. 

She  died  April  24^  I74i>  aged  91  years/’ 

4,  Here  lies  the  body  of  Thomas  Carter, 
who  departed  this  life  the  20th  of  December, 

t703, 

aged  46  years. 

Alfo 

Thomas  Carter,  his  fon,  was  buried  here,, 

April  the  3d,  1690, 
aged  16  months.” 

5.  Subtus  jacent  reliquiae 
Viri  fuo  ordine  celeberrimi, 

Optimeque  de  republic^  meriti, 

Danielis  Huit, 
qui  multos  per  annos  fe  totum 
fuumque  omnem  in  Chriftianam 
erudiendis  pueris 

magna  cum  nominis  celebritate  impendit 
fuos  erga  defcripatos, 
vere  parentis  animum  induenSy 
fapiens  in  docendOiK 
In  emendando  fibi  comparans  odium, 
nec  diffoluta  comitate  contemptum^ 

In  domefticis  officiis 
amabilis  maritus,  parens,  amicus,, 
rei  Familiari  prudens  difpenfator. 

Inerat  colloquiis  urbanitatis  lepos, 
ex  qua  maxime  fodalium  animos  conciliate 
Hilaricas  feftivae 
Gravi  praereptus  morboj^ 


Quia- 
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Quinquagenarius  obiit,  heu  praemature 
Decembris  i8,  anno  Dom.  1738. 

Suae  erga  conjiigem  amantiffimum, 
pietatis  monumentiim, 

Hunc  fepulchralem  lapidem  pofuit 
Sarah  Huet.” 


On  flat  ftones  : 

I.  Here  lies  the  body  of 
Mrs.  Joan  Swayn, 

of  the  parifli  of  Cripplegate,  London,  wife  of  Thomas  Swayii^ 
She  deceafed  the  21ft  of  February,  1720, 
in  the  70th  year  of  her  age. 

Alfo 

the  body  of 
Thomas  Swayn, 

hufleand  of  the  above  Joan  Swayn, 
died  March  21,  1733,  89.’* 

2.  Here  lieth  interred  the  remains  of 
George  Gostling,  efq. 
of  Whitton  Place,  in  this  parifli. 

Died  the  20th  of  December,  1782, 
aged  68  years.” 

3.  Sarah  Lister  died  June  the  20th,  1765,  aged  68  years. 
Lieut.  Col.  William  Lister,  efq.  of  the  Foot  Guards,  died 
March  2,  1774,  80  years. 

In  the  fame  grave  is  depofited  the  remains  of 
Lieut.  Gen.  Henry  Lister,  lieut.  col.  of  the  2d  regiment  of 
Foot  Guards,  fon  of  the  above,  who  died  Nov.  27,  1785. 

4.  John 
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4.  John  Court,  gentleman,  late  an  inhabitant  of 
this  parilh,  who  departed  this  life  the  20th  day  of  Auguft 

1789,  aged  60.” 

5.  Here  ileep  the  reinxiins  of  Mr.  John  Williams,  furgeon  of 
St.  PauFs,  Covent  Garden,  London.  He  died  July  4,  I739> 

aged'  73. 

Alfo  Anne,  his  wife,  who  died  March  22,  1770,  aged  81.” 

6.  Mrs.  Anne  Whitfield  died  January  4,  1749,  aged  57. 
Alfo  Mr^  James  Whitfield  died  O6tober  4,  1760,  aged  64.” 

7.  Here  lie  interred  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Anne  Owen,  late  of 
this.parifli,  who  died  Aug.  15,  i 784,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age.’^ 

8.  Under  this  done  are  the  remains  of  Richard  Andrews, 
who  died  November  23,  1765,  aged  ....  Like  wife  Eleanor 
Andrews,  his  wife,  who  died  January  28,  1775,  • • * • 

Anne  Andrews,  his  lifter,  who  died  April  24,  1769,  aged  . . . 

9.  Here  lies  the  body  of  William  Evans,  efq.  who  died 
Nov.  27,  1773,  55-” 

10.  In  memory  of  John  Carter  Fisher,  who  died  January  2, 

1 7 84,  set.  7 months.” 

II.  In  memory  of  Isaac  Powson,  gardener,  who,  after 
faithfully  ferving  his  mafter  34  years,  died,  much  lamented, 

Nov.  1 779,  aet.  69.’’ 

12.  Here  lie  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Eastman,  who 
died  Nov.  ..  . , 1779*  Alfo  Mr.  Edward  Eastman,  hulband 

of  the  above,  who  died  December  . , 1785/’ 

(Againft  the  wall)  E.  E.  1730. 

13.  In  memory  of  George  Wicks,  fon  of  William  and  Mary 
Wicks  of  this  parilh,  who  died  April  i,  1773,  aged  23. 

Alfo. 
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Alfo  William  Wicks,  father  of  the  above,  who  died 
April  2 0,  1775,  aged  66  years.” 

14..  “ Here  Ues  the  body  of  Robert  Taylor  of  this  parifli, 
who  died  December  21,  1792,  aged  52.  Alfo  Elizabeth 
Kilby,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Mary  Taylor,  who  died  May 
13,  1710.  Alfo  Charles  Robert  Taylor,  fon  of  ditto, 
who  died  November  19,  1736,  aet.  32.” 

15.  ■“  Here  lies  the  body  of  James  Carter,  who  died 
December  26,  1703,  ast.  46.  Alfo  Thomas  Carter,  who 
died  April  10,  1690,  aged  16  months.” 

On  upright-ftones : 

I.  “ John  March,  gentleman,  died  March  5,  1775,  aged  80. 
A loving  hufband,  a fihcere  friend,  and  well  refpedled  by  all 

who  knew  him.” 

2.  “ Here  lieth  the  body  of  Mr.  John  Green,  formerly  of 
Clement’s-inn,  in  the  county  of  Middlefex,  and  late  of 
Twickenham,  gentleman,  who  died  the  4th  day  of  May,  I773> 
aged  76.  Alfo  here  lieth  the  body  of  Mr.  George  Green, 
likewife  forro.erly  of  Clement’s-inn,  and  late  of  Twickenham, 
gent,  (^brother  to  the  above  John  Green)  who  died  the  9th 
day  of  July,  1774,  aged  60  years.” 

3.,“  In  memory  of  John  Cook,  gent,  who  died  March  7,  1765, 

aet.  62.” 

4.  “ This  ftone  is  eredied  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Beazley,  who  departed  this  life  November  17, 
1760,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age,  and  of  7 children  who  died 

in  their  infancy. 


AUb 
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Alfo 
Sarah, 

the  wife  of  the  aforefaid  Thomas  Beazley,  who  died 
Janviary  the  i6th,  1784,  aged  58.” 

5.  “ Here  lieth  interred  Mrs.  Margaret  Cowling, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Cowling  of  Newcaftle  on  Tyne, 
and  four  grand  children.  She  died  Dec.  31,  1774,  xt.  89.” 

6.  “ Here  lieth  the  body  of  Phcebe  Ambler,  who  died  March  3, 
1756,  in  the  63d  year  of  her  age,  after  living  39  years  a 
fervant  in  one  family,  during  all  which  time  flae  obferved  the 
ftriileft  rules  of  fidelity,  love,  and  gratitude.  She  was  a 
fincere  Chrirtian,  pious,  and  charitable,  always  delighting 
in  doing  good,  and,  confcious  of  having  performed  her  duty 
here,  fhe  met  death  with  the  greateft  tranquillity. 

Her  affe6lionate  friend  and  miftrefs  ordered  this  done  to  be 
ere6led  to  her  memory  in  teftimony  of  her  great  regard.” 

7.  “ Charles  Adams  died  July  the  27th,  1785,  aged  42.” 

8.  “ Susannah  Reeves,  wife  of  Simon  Reeves,  died  Sept.  9, 

1774,  39-” 

9.  “ Mary  Love,  wife  of  Richard  Love,  died  January  20, 

1735,  xt.  26.  Alfo  a children.” 

10.  “ Elizabeth  Love,  wife  of  the  above  R.  L.  died  Aug.  29, 

1772,  xt.  64.  Alfo  3 children.” 

II.  “ Simon  Reeves,  died  May  22,  1785,  aged  62  years.” 

12.  “ Sarah  Holmes,  died  January  the  ad,  1785,  aged  44. 

13.  “ George  Holmes,  hufband  of  the  above,  died  March  25, 
I754>  xt.  59.  Susannah  Holmes,  ad  wife  of  G.  H.  died 

Nov.  5,  1754.” 
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14.  “ Thomas  Lowder  died  March  ar,  1778,  aged  70.” 

15.  “ Elizabeth  Burgess,  wife  of  Richard  Burgefs,  died  . . . . 

16.  “ Elizabeth  Reeves,  wife  of  John  Reeves,  died  July  20, 

1766,  aged  52.” 

17.  “ Robert  Stanley,  fon  of  Robert  Stanley,  died  0(R.  1685, 

aged  7 years.” 

18.  “ Elizabeth  Haynes,^  wife  of  John  Haynes,  died  Jan.ar, 

1744,  set.  53.” 

19.  “ Anne  Haynes,  daughter  of  the  above,  died  1744,  aged 
3 months.  Sarah,  daughter  of  ditto,  died  January  19,  1755, 

aged  1 7 years.” 

20.  “ Edward  Rogers,  died  061.  6,  178©,  aged  23  years.” 

21.  “ Abigail  Goddard,  wife  of  Philip  Goddard,  died  Sept. 

12,  1761,  set.  72. 

Philip  Goddard,  of  the  parifh  of  Ifleworth,  died  May  15, 

1762,  tEt.  74.” 

22.  “ Elizabeth  Soper,  died  December  26,  1738,  aged  26. 
Benjamin  Soper  died  December  36,  1768,  aged  58.” 

23.  “ Elizabeth  Un.dey  died  January  16,  1763.  aged  38.” 

24.  “ Elizabeth,  wife  of  Mathew  Faulkner,  died  Jan,  5, 

1734,  set.  61.” 

25.  “ John  Taylor  died  November  13,  1733,  set  18. 
Anne,  his  wife,  died  June  1745,  set  55.” 

36.  “ Mrs.  Mary  Andrews  died  November  6,  1792,  aged  24. 
Alfo  Clement  Conrade  Andrews. 


27.  “ Mrs. 
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37.  “ Mrs.  Elizabeth  Tomlins,  died  November  25,  1750, 

aged  46.” 

28.  “ Jonathan  Taylor  died  Odtober  the  4th,  1753,  aged  75.” 

29.  “ Mrs.  Martha  Cowley  died  July  8,  1753,  aged  60.” 
Alfo  Mr.  David  Cowley,  diftiller,  hufband  of  the  above,  died 

0£l.  1 6,  1753,  set.  60.” 

30.  “ Thomas  Redfurne,  died  April  29,  1777,  aged  60.” 

31.  “ Walter  Hemmings,  of  Shroplhire,  died  Dec.  28,  1707, 

aged  38.” 

3*.  “ Anne,  daughter  of  John  and  Charity  Hinckley,  died 
February  20,  1780,  set.  10  months.  John  Taylor  Hinckley, 
died  May  25,  1785,  aged  ii  months.  Alfo  John  Hinckley, 
father  of  the  above,  died  Sept.  23,  1785,  aged  47.” 

33.  “ Mrs.  Jane  Herbert,  died  Sept.  6,  1778,  aged  58.” 

34.  “ Richard  Hollis,  fon  of  Thomas  and  Margaret  died 

April  13,  1721,  set.  17.” 

35-  “ Isaac  Pevey  died  December  18,  1750,  aged  78  years. 
Jane  Pevey,  wife  of  the  above,  died  Aug.  17,  1730.” 

36.  “ Anne,  wife  of  John  Peafe,  died  Dec.  3,  1726,  aged 33.” 

37.  “ John  Herbert  died  February  18,  1751,  aged  65. 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  ditto,  died  January  27,  1779,  aged  89.” 

38.  “ Mr.  Henry  Andrews  died  Jan.  1 1,  1789,  aged  63. 
Anne,  wife  of  the  above,  died  April  3,  1775,  aged  92.” 
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Monumental  Inscriptions  in  the  New  Burial-ground. 


On  altar  tombs,  railed  round : 

1.  ‘‘In  this  tomb  are  depofited 
the  remains  of  Robert  Burt,  LL.B. 

chaplain  to  Tiis  royal  highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
redtor  of  St.  Mary’s  in  the  county  of  Rent, 
and  vicar  of  this^place  ; 

where  he  con ftantly  refided,  univerfally  beloved  for  the  fweetnefs 
of  his  manners  and  integrity  of  his  heart, 
and  his  confcientious  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  church. 
That  he  was  refpedled  by  all  who  knew  hini,  the  very  numerous 
attendance  of  his  parifbioners 
at  his  funeral 

ga"v^e  an  unequivocal  feflimony. 

He  married  the  eldeft  daughter  of  John  Gafcoyne,  efq. 
of  Weilbury,  in  the  county  of  Efiex, 
by  whom  he  had  three  children^  one  of  which  was  pofthumous. 
He  died  Odtober  the  17th,  1791,  aged  35  years.” 

2.  “ Here  lie  the  remains  of 

Lady  Perryn  % 

who  died  April  the  19th,  1795,  74  Y^^rs.’ 

3.  “ in  memory  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Durban, 
who  died  May  19,  1792,  aged  76  years.” 

On  a flab  of  black  marble  raifed  on  4 carved  feet  of  ftone: 

4.  “ Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Sarah, 

the  wife  of  George  Browne,  linen-draper,  who 
died  January  the  31ft,  aged  55  years.” 

* Wife  of  the  hoa*  Mi%  Baron  Perryn,  now  liring. 

On 
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On  altar  tombs ; 

I.  “ Mrs.  Hester  Fryer 
died  February  29,  179a,  aged  73  years.” 

2.  “In  memory  of 
Peter  Christrom,  gentleman, 
who  died  OiSlober  the  13th,  1783,  aged  58  years. 

3.  “ Under  this  ftone  lies  interred  the  remains  of 
Richard  Harrison. 

A godly,  honeft,  and  upright,  man. 

He  departed  this  life  July  29,  i7  87> 
in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.” 

On  flat  ftones ; 
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I.  “ fn  memory  of  Richard  Williams,  M.  D. 

of  Falmouth,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
who  died  February  ,.i,  1789,  aged  73  years.” 

2.  “ In  memory  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Griffin, 

wife  of  William  Morley  Griffin,  who  died  December  27,  I7^3> 

aged  49.” 

Upright  head-ftones  : • 

I.  “ Mrs.  Anne  Crofts,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Crofts, 
died  April  the  3cth,  1783,  aged  64  years.” 

2.  “ In  memory  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  Borrows,  wife  of 
Mr.  Ralph  Borrows, 

who  died  November  the  15th,  1783,  aged  65  years. 

Alfo  of 

Mr.  Ralph  Borrows,  hulband  of  the  above, 
who  departed  this  life  January  the  28th,  1787,  set.  65.” 

3 3-  “In 
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3.  In  memory  of  George  Truck, 
foil  of  Peter  and  Ellen  Truck,  who  departed  this  life 
May  the  gth,  1785,  aet.  3 years  and  6 months. 

Alfo  Mr.  Peter  Truck,  who  died  Sept.  29,  1787,  set.  39.’’ 

4.  In  memory  of  Joseph  Longhurst, 
who  died  November  the  7th,  1783,  cet,  25  years.  Alfo 
Mary  Longhurst  who  died  December  the  6th,  1785,  aet.  48.’"' 

5..  Mrs.  Mary  Archamjso,  died'May  4,  1784,  aged ,92  years/' 

On  a long  upright  board : 

Twickenham,  November  the  24th,  1789. 

This  day  was  opened  for  the  firll  time,  the  new  vault  belong- 
ing to  the  vicar,  in  this  ground,  for  the  interment  of  Stafford 
Briscoe,  efq.  who  departed  this  life  November  the  7th,  1789, 
aged  76,  and  again  on  December  26,  1789,  for  the  interment 
of  John  Hill,  gentleman,  many  years  lieutenant  in  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  navy,  who  departed  this  life  December  the  20th,  1789, 
aged  52. 


P.  30.  I.  8.  r.  lions  pp.flant  guardant  in  pale  Or.” 

P.  32.  L 1 5.  r.  a fefs  Ermifie.” 

P.  33.  1.  20.  i*.  ‘‘  the  pedeflal.*' 

P.  36.  1.  26,  r.  “ 2.  Per  fefs  ....  and  Ermine.” 

P.  37.  1.  26.  r.  2.  Argent,  a chevron  Gules,  between  three  fifhes  hauriant  . • • 
3.  A chevron.” 

P.  39k  1.  7.  r.  “ 4.  a lion  rampant  crowned ; and  on  a chief,”  &c. 

P.  41. 1.  15.  r.  demi  fleurs  de  lis.” 

P.  45.  1.  24.  after  Sable;”  add,  “ impaling  a fefs  between  two  chevrohs  Er- 
mine ; the  top  chevron  between  three  efcallops.” 

Ib.  1.  ult.  r.  , Herbert^  efq.”  See  pi.  III.  fig.  23. 


There 
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There  are  no  DilTenting  or  other  meeting  houfes,  or  any 
Popifli  chapel,  in  this  parifla,  and  but  very  few  of  its  inhabi- 
tants of  either  perfualion. 

On  the  ftridteft  inquiry  I cannot  find  that  there  have  ever 
been  any  difcoveries  made,  any  carious  remains  of  antiquity 
found,  or  that  any  remarkable  circumftance  happened,  or  any 
fynods,  parliaments,  or  other  meetings,  civil  or  religious,  were 
held  in  this  parilli. 

About  the  year  172^0,  Captain  Gray,  who  then,  poflefled  an 
eftate  at  Twickenham,  built  on  a part  of  it  a row  of  houfes 
called  Montpelier  row,  and  for  the  convenience  of  its  inhabitants 
he  erefted  a fmall  neat  chapel.  After  the  death  of  this  gentle- 
man the  hv)ufes  in  the  row  were  fold  to  ditferent  people,  as 
was  the  chapel,  which  was  the  property  ot  the  late  Rev.  Mr. 
Samuel  Hemming,  and  now  belongs  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hem- 
ming, A.  M.  nephew  to  the  late  S H.  In  the  fame  year  was 
built  another  row  of  houfes,  fituate  very  near  the  Thames, 
called  Sion ‘row.  The  compiler  of  the  Magna  Britanniti  fays,” 
At  Twickenham  is  a charity-fchool  for  50  boys,  all  clothed 
and  taught  but  in  this  he  was  miftaken  or  mifmformed.  At 
the  time  this  author  wrote  there  was  a large  boarding-fehoo!  for 
boys,  as  likewife  a chanty  fchool ; and  thefe  two  he  feems  to 
have  confounded  together  in  his  account. 

The  charity-fchool  at  prefent  confifts  of  30  boys.  There  is 
alfo  one  for  20  girls,  and  there  are  likewife  Sunday  fchools  for 
each  fex,  all  fupported  by  the  voluntary  fubfeription  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants.  The  charity-fchool  for  boys  has  been  efta- 
blillied  ever  fince  the  year  1740. 
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This  parifli  has  a privilege  of  fending  4 boys  and  2 girls  to 
Chrift’s  Hofpital,  by  the  will  of  John  and  Frances  Weft,  who, 
1 7 20,  conveyed  to  truftees  divers  eftates,  to  the  ufe  of  the  gover- 
nors of  the  faid  hofpital,  that  they  fhould  receive  fo  many  poor 
boys  as  the  profits  of  the  faid  premifes  would  maintain,  after 
the  rate  of  10. one  fifth  to  be  fuch  children  as 
the  pariftiioners  in  veftry  fhould  chufe,  and  to  continue  there 
and  be  put  out  apprentices,  or  to  fervice,  as  other  children  in 
the  hofpital,  paying  ^.20.  with  each  boy,  and  ^.5.  vsith  each 
girl,  fo  put  out.  Mrs.  Weft  gave  alfo  ^.5.  to  feveral  blind 
men  or  women  50  years  old  and  upwards. 

Formerly  there  were  two  fairs  kept  here,  the  one  on  Mi- 
chaelmas day,  the  other  on  Holy  Thurfday  ; but  they  have 
been  for  fome  years  fuppreffed  by  the  magiftrates. 

I'he  only  manufadure  carried  on  here  is  that  of  lint-feed  oil, 
by  Charles  Barrow,  efq.  which  is  very  confiderable,  great  quan- 
tities being  fent  every  week  to  London  ; alfo  the  oil-cakes  for 
feeding  of  cattle.  This  manufadture  is  now  carried  on  in  a more 
extenlive  manner  by  Thomas  Winlloe,  efq. 

The  quantity  of  watte  land  in  this  parilh  is  very  confider- 
able, and  amounts  to  fome  hundreds  of  acres,  ilretching  away 
towards  Hanworth,  Hefton,  Hampton,  8cc.  By  the  Sion  furvey 
of  the  hundred,  taken  anno  1633  it  contains  694  acres,  and  3 
rood,  being  all  common. 

Land  in  general  bears  a great  price  here,  and  has  been 
frequently  fold  for  more  than  £,100  -per  acre,  and  lets  at  the 
rate  of  3.  lor.  od,  ^.4.  4s.  per  acre,  per  annuPi. 

Houfes,  particularly  thofe  fituate  to  the  Thames,  are  high 
rented,  and  when  fold  bear  a high  price,  and  in  thefe  delight- 
ful and  defirable  fituations  are  very  feldom  empty. 

The  principal  fuel  ufed  is  coal.  The  poor  burn  the  furze 
and  peat  that  grows  on  the  common,  as  alfo  turf,  which  laft  is 
ufually  fold  at  1 s.  per  thoufand,  and  peat  at  4s.  per  load  of  1 006. 

There 
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There  are  6 teams  kept  in  this  parifh.  The  price  of  goods 
by  land  carriage  is  is.  8d.  per  hundred  weight,  or^.i.  los.  per 
ton,  and  by  water  at  is.  4^.  per  hundred  weight,  or  i.  per 
ton.  The  high  roads  through  this  village  lead  to  Kingfton, 
Hampton,  Hampton  Court,  Staines,  Chertfey,  Hounflow,  See, 
III  the  year  1774  a bridge  was  built  acrofs  the  Thames  from 
Twickenham  to  Richmond,  under  the  diredlion  of  that  celebrated 
architedl  Mr.  Payne.  It  is  a handfome  ftrudture  of  Portland 
ftone,  and  confilfs  of  five  arches,  with  a ftone  baluftravde  at 
top.  Its  dimenfions  are, 

300  feet,  exclufive  of  the  caufeway  at 
each  end. 


In  length,  - | 


In  breadth,  - 

In  heigh th,  - 

And  the  fpan  of  the  center  arch  is  25  feet  high,  and  60  feet 
wide  It  cofi:  about  ^.26,000;  which  fum  was  raifed  by 
annuities  on  lives  at  100.  each,  and  the  tolls  are  colle6led  as 
thofe  of  Kew,  Putney,  and  Hampton  Court.  It  produces^.  1300 
per  annum. 

The  I 2th  of  March,  1774,  was  memorable  for  a remarkable 
high  flood,  the  like  of  which  had  not  been  remembered  for 
upwards  of  70  years.  Its  height  is  marked  on  a piece  of  white 
marble  let  into  the  wall,  at  the  corner  of  the  parfonage  garden 
next  the  river,  placed  there  at  the  expence  of  F.  A.  Hindley,  efq, 
with  the  following  infeription  : 


The  1 2 th  of  March,  1774, 

A remarkable  flood  rofe  to  this  mark  ^ . 

(N.  B.  This  mark  is  upwards  of  10  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.) 


* Augufl  2:^,  1T74-.  The  firfl  (lone  was  laid  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Hobart,  and 
it  was  finifhed  December  1777. 
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Twickenham  has  feveral  large  houfes  in  it  occupied  by  confi- 
derable  families.  Nearly  oppofite  the  North  fide  of  the  church 
is  a houfe-  formerly  in  the  occupation  of  Sir  William  Perkins, 
who  held  it  by  leafe  from  the  Grown,  which  expired  in 
him  at  his  death.  And  that  houfe  hands  upon  the  fite  of 
another,  to  which  Queen  Katharine  of  Arragon  retired,  after 
fhe  was  divorced  from  king  Plenry  VIII.  The  ground  behind 
it  (now  occupied  by  gardeners)  is  ftill  called  the  Park,  it  having 
been  a paddock  belonging  to  that  queen,  and  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  crown.  Part  of  the  houfe  where  fhe  refided  is  yet 
remaining. 

Adjoining  to  the  church  is  a capital  houfe  (the  principal  front 
of  which  faces  the  Thames),  formerly  called  York-place,  and 
the  refidence  of  the  great  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  who  fays, 
that,  when  he  attended  the  king  at  Hampton  court,  he  came 
home  every  night  to  his  houfe  at  Twickenham.  It  was  pro- 
bably a grant  to  him  from  the  crown  during  the  time  he  was 
in  favour.  I am  inclined  to  think  this  houfe,  from  its  name, 
was  once  the  refidence  of  James  Duke  of  York,  afterwards 
king  James  II.  as  his  two  daughters,  Mary  and  Anne,  fuc- 
ceflively  queens  of  England,  were  nurfed  in  it,  and  that  his 
highnefs,  on  his  marriage  with  the  chancellor’s  daughter,  re- 
figned  it  in  favour  of  his  father  in  law,  probably  at  the  re- 
queft  of  the  king  his  brother,  that  that  great  minifter  might  be 
near  him  when  the  court  was  at  Hampton  Court  and  at  Ham 
Houfe,  then  the  duke  of  Lauderdale’s,  where  king  Charles  II. 
ufed  frequently  to  vifit,  for  the  pleafure  of  its  walks,  and  fome- 
times  to  confult  on  ftate  affairs. 

=*  This  houfe  was  for  fome  time  the  refidence  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  celebrated 
painter  of  fea-pieces,  landfcape.  See.,  and  now  of  Mr.  Marlow,  an  artifl  equally 
celebrated.. 


The 
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The  fituation  of  this  houfe  is  exceedingly  pleafant:  it  has  two 
fronts,  the  principal  one  faces  the  Thames,  bat  is  placed  at  fuch 
a diftance  as  not  to  be  fubjeft  to  any  inconveniences  from  its 
overflowing.  The  lawn  before  it  is  exteniive  ; at  the  bottom 
of  which  is  a terrace  walk  of  gravel  the  whole  length  of  the 
garden.  On  one  fide  of  the  lawn  is  a grove  of  elms,  with  fer- 
pentine  walks,  and  a fmall  fummer  houfe,  from  which  is  a very 
pleafing  view  up  the  river.  The  other  front  looks  upon  feme 
inclofed  grounds  for  pafturage.  The  houfe  is  of  brick,  well 
built,  and  convenient.  The  rooms  are  moil  of  them  fmall,  ex- 
cept  the  two  halls,  or  fummer  drawing  rooms,  which  are  about 
36  feet  long,  20  broad,  and  about  16  high,  and  are  feparated  by 
an  arch  ; that  to  the  river  ferving  as  a drawing  room,  the  other 
as  a paflage  room  for  company.  Over  thefe  is  the  winter  draw- 
ing room  and  bedchambers.  The  floors  are  oak  inlaid. 

There  are  a few  good  piftures ; views  in  Italy  by  Canaletti, 
feme  pleafing  landfcapes  by  Zucharelli,  and  a beautiful  portrait 
in  crayons  of  Lady  Frances  Shirley,  when  young. 

This  houfe  is  now  the  property  of  James  Whitchurch,  efq.  ^ 

The  next  place  of  confideration  is  called  Twickenham  park, 
alfo  Ifleworth  park,  or  the  New  Park  of  Richmond,  had  a 
Keeper,  Robert  Bonchier,  appointed  in  i547f.  This  houfe 
formerly  belonged  to  Walter,  earl  of  Elfex,  the  great  favourite 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  earl  made  a prefent  of  it  to  Mr.  Ba- 
con, afterwards  the  famous  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  lord  Verulam, 
and  lord  Chancellor;  during  whbfe  difgrace  it  was  fold.  He  re- 
lided  much  here,  and  here  had  the  honour  to  entertain  Queen 

Lately  in  the  occupation  of  Major  James  Webber,  who  has  at  a confiderable 
expence  greatly  improved  the  houfe  and  grounds  *,  and  by  whom  it  has  again  been 
fold  to  the  Imperial  Ambaffador  Count  de  Stahremberg,  who  now  occupies  it. 

L Pat,  38  Henry  VIII. 
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Elizabeth.  It  was  the  reiidence  of  Lucy  countefs  of  Bedford 
till  i6i8,  when  die  gave  it  to  her  relation  Sir  William  Harring- 
ton, who  fold  it  in  1621  to  Mary  countefs  of  Home,  mother  of 
the  duchefs  of  Lauderdale.  In  the  year  1635  it  was  held  of 
the  Crown  on  leafe  by  the  countefs  of  Home.  In  1668  it  was 
alienated  to  John  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton.  It  was  after- 
wards in  the  polTeffion  of  the  earl  of  Bedford  ; then  of  the  Ver- 
non family,  who  fold  it  in  1743  to  Algernon  earl  of  Mountrath, 
v/ho  died  in  1744.  His  widow,  Diana,  youngell:  Daughter  to 
Richard  Earl  of  Bradford,  bequeathed  it,  1766,  to  the  late 
dutchefs  of  Newcaftle;  after  whofe  deceafe  it  was  to  revert 
to  the  duke  and  duchefs  of  Montrofe. 

Since  the  death  of  the  dutchefs  great  alterations  and  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  houfe  and  grounds  by  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendifli,  to  whom  they  now  belong. 

In  this  park  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  original  fite  of  Sion 
abbey. 

The  principal  front  of  the  houfe  is  the  fame  as  it  was  in  the 
earl  of  ElTex’s  time  ; the  other  has  been  rebuilt,  and  is  more 
modern.  The  only  good  apartment  is  the  drawing  room, 
which  has  been  built  of  late  years.  Its  dimenlions  are  about 
40  feet  by  122,  and  16  feet  high.  The  other  rooms  are  in 
general  but  fmall,  and  very  indifferently  furnidicd.  There  are 
a few  gocd  pidfures  left  with  the  furniture  as  heir  looms  by  the 
countefs  of  Mountrath  7 the  principal  are, 

General  Monk,  in  armour  to  the  knees,  a capital  portrait;  by 
Sir  Peter  Lely. 

General  Lambert,  in  armour  to  the  knees  ; by  Walker. 

Lord  Falkland  (in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.)  ; by  Vandyke. 

Sir  George  Byng;  Lord  Vifcount  Torrington  ; Admiral  Ruf- 
fel;  Earl  of  Orford ; and  a fon  of  Lord  Torrington,  ex- 
4 amining;^ 
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^mining  a globe  ; view  of  the  fea  and  fliips  at  a diftance ; 
by  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

Queen  Mary,  when  princefs,  full  length  ; by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller. 

A picture  reprefenting  the  departure  of  Cleopatra  from  Mark 
Anthony  ; by  Lorenzo  de  Cahro,  anno  Dom.  1070. 

Charles  IL  James  II.  Princefs  Mary,  when  children  ; copy 
from  Vandyke. 

Reprefentation  of  a bull  fight  at  Madrid  in  Spain,  with  the 
king,  queen,  and  court,  vievving  it. 

The  four  feafons,  .reprefenting  four  fatyrs,  compofed  of  va- 
rious fruits  and  flowers,  fo  judicioufly  blended  together  as 
to  refemble  a human  figure.  Thefe,pi£lures  are  as  whim- 
fical  as  they  are  curious. 

Several  fmall  portraits  of  ladies  of  the  court  of  Charles  IL 
drawings  in  crayons,,  with  this  mark,  B ; by  Sir  Peter 
Lely. 

Queen  Mary  I.  fmalL 

A pope. 

T\yo  pictures  of  boys. 

Marquis  of  Graham,  when  young. 

Lot  and  his  daughters. 

A landfcape,  figures,  and  cattle. 

N.B.  The  houfe  iu  Twickenham  Park  (lands  in  the  t\yo  parifhes  of  Twick'en* 
bam  and  Ifleworth.  In  the  hall  fronting  to  the  South-Weft,  is  laid  in  the  Mofaic 
pavement,  of  black  and  white  marble,  a fmall  iron  crofs,  which  divides  the  two  pariftiesi 
And,  in  their  perambulation  of  the  bounds,  the  pariihioners  of  Twickenham  dire(ft 
a man  to  enter  a window  at  the  North- Weft  end  of  the  houfe,  who  proceeds  to 
the  centre,  comes  down  ftairs,  and  joins  the  company  in  the  hall,  where  they  fing 
the  hundredth  pfalm.  He  then  goes  up  ftairs  and  proceeds  to  a South-Weft  win- 
dow, and  comes  down  a ladder  on  the  outfide,  joins  the  company  again,  and  thus 
the.  ceremony  ends.. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a large Jioufe,  called  Richmond, 
one  front  of  which  faces  the  Thames,  with  a pleafing-  garden, 
and  exterilive  terrace,  guarded  by  handfome  iron  rails.  The 
other  front  is  to  the  Ifreet,  but  hid  by  a high  wall,  at  each 
end  of  which  is  a porter’s  lodge.  Within  is  a good  court-yard. 
It  was  formerly  in  the  poiTeffiop  of  Francis  earl  of  Bradford, 
after  his  death  here,  1708,  of  his  fecond  fon  lord  Torrington,  of 
whofe  lady’s  executors  it  was  purchafed  by  Anthony  vifcount 
Montague,  who,  1744,  fold  it  to  Anthony  Keck,  efcp  and  he, 
1766,  to  Mary  countefs  dowager  of  Shelburne,  mother  to  the 
marquis  of  Lanfdowne,  and  the  Hon.  James  Fitzmaurice;  to 
the  latter  of  whom  it  came  on  the  death  of  iris  mother.  It 
has  lince  been  fold  to  Mrs.  Allanfon,  one  of  the  daughters  and 
co-heirefles  of  the  late  Mr.  Aillabie  of  Studley  park,  Yorkflrire. 
In  this  houfe  is  a good  portrait,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  of  the 
dutchefs  of  Marlborough)  when  young,  afterwards  wife  to  the 
great  duke  John. 

Near  to  this  is  another  handfome  ftrudlure,  with  an  extenfive 
garden.  It  formerly  belonged  to  Sir  Richard  Middleton,  bart. 
a defcendant  of  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  It  has  been  always  the 
relidence  of  confiderable  families  ; as,  the  famous  duke  of  Whar- 
ton ; Sir  William  Humble,  bart. ; Mr.  Graggs,  fecretary  of  Rate  ; 
and  of  the  late  Mr.  Waller,  a grandfon  of  the  celebrated  poet  of 
his  name.  It  was  laft  the  property  of  Matthew  Duane,  efq. 
F.  R.  and  A.  SS.  and  is  now  occupied  by  his  widow. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  George  Shirley,  uncle  to  the  late  earl  Ferrers, 
had  a large  houfe  here,  (once  the  refidence  of  a Mr.  Boucher  % 
known  as  a celebrated  gamefter,)  with  very  extenfive  gardens 
and  grounds,  and  a terrace  facing  the  Thames, ....  feet  in  length, 


Mr.  Boucher  died  about  the  year  1720. 
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in  the  centre  of  which  is  a handfome  fummer-houfe  of  brick, 
with  ftone  ornaments  and  a dome  top,  from  which  you  have 
an  extenfive  view  of  the  Thames  and  country  round  about.  The 
old  boufe  was  very  lately  taken  down,  and  a fmall  one  eredled 
in  the  meadow  looking  on  the  Thames.  In  the  old  houfe  was 
a good  whole  length  })ortrait,  in  a riding  habit  and  hat,  of  Lady 
Frances  Shirley,  when  young  ; poetically  celebrated  by  the  earl 
of  Chefterfidd. 

Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Shirley  thefe  premifes  have  been  pur- 
chafed  by  Welbore  Ellis,  efq.  and  on  the  fite  of  the  old  houfe 
of  which  the  wings  were  left  ftanding)  is  ereded  a neat  and 
commodious  dwelling. 

The  earl  of  Strafford  has  a feat  here,  fituate  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  with  extenfive  gardens.  The  houfe  is  old,  and 
much  out  of  repair,  being  feldom  occupied  by  its  noble  owner^ 
and  the  grounds  much  negleded,  which  are  capable  of  great 
improvement  from  their  fituation.  In  this  houfe  is  a capital 
pidure  of  the  great  earl  of  Strafford  and  his  fecretary,  by  Van- 
dyke, and  a fmall  colledion  of  pleafing  pidures,  among  which 
are  two  fmall  portraits  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  the  VI. 

Since  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  which  happened  on  the 
I oth  of  March,  1791,  the  old  houfe  has  been  pulled  down,  and  a 
new  one  ereded  on  the  fame  fpot,^  by  his  fifter  the  dowager  Lady 
Anne  Connolly,  and  when  finifiied  will  be  an  elegant  edifice. 

Adjoining  to  the  earl  of  StraiTord’s  is  the  feat  of  Sir  George 
Pocock,  knight  of  the  bath.  It  was  built  by  Mr.  Secretary  John- 
fione  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne^  after  a model  of  the  country 
feats  in  Lombardy.  It  is  a handfome  building  of  brick  ; but  the 
front  has  been  fpoiled  by  removing  the  entrance,  and  throwing 
out  a bow  from  the  bottom  to  the  upper  ftory..  Before  this  al- 
teration 3, 
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teration,  there  was  a handfome  door-cafe  of  Portland  ftone,  with 
a window  over  it  fuitably  ornamented.  The  prefent  way  into  the 
houfe  is  in  the  center  of  a wing  added  to  it,  or  a paffage  to  an 
elegant  oftagon  room  at  the  end,  which  was  built  on  purpofe 
for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  her  late  Majefty  Queen 
Caroline.  Thefe  additional  buildings  make  one  very  long  wing, 
which  has  an  awkward  appearance,  for  want  of  fomewhat  to 
anfwer  it  on  the  other  fide  for  the  fake  of  uniformity.  This 
paffage  to  the  ocSagon  is  made  ufe  of  as  a mufick  room,  in  which 
is  a handfome  organ.  The  gardens  are  extenfive,  and  kept 
in  good  order. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Secretary  Johnftone,  this  houfe,  &c. 
was  purchafed  by  George  Pitt,  efq,  formerly  governor  of  fort 
St.  George  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  knowm  by  the  name  of  Dia- 
mond Pitt.  It  came  afterwards,  by  marriage  of  this  gentleman’s 
daughter  to  Lord  Brownlow  Bertie,  brother  to  the  duke  of  An- 
carter.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Lady  Bertie,  it  was  purchafed  by 
Sir  George  Pococke^u 

Marble  HalH,  a delightful  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
built  by  the  late  countefs  of  Suffolk,  the  late  Philip  earl  of  Pem- 
broke being  the  architedl,  and  the  gradens  laid  out  and  planted 
by  Alexander  Pope,  efq.  It  was  the  refidence  of  the  late  earl 
of  Buckinghamfliire,  on  whofe  deceafe  it  came  by  the  will  of 

the  late  countefs  of  Suffolk  to  Mifs Hotham,  daughter 

of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  during  her  life  ; then  again  re- 
verts to  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamfliire ; (and  is  now  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert). 

* See  before,  p.  7. — The  late  Lady  Pococke  V'as  a grand-daughter  to  Governor 
Pitt. 

-j"  Thi-s  houfe  has  been  particularly  noticed  by  Dean  Swift. 
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Near  Marble  Hall,  and  clofc  to  the  river,  is  a fweet  little 
box,  cliftinguifhable  for  the  elegance  of  its  fituation,  late  belong- 
ing to  Daniel  Giles,  efq.  a Bank  direcStor,  who  much  enlarged 
and  improved  it,  as  well  as  the  gardens,  which  were  kept  re- 
markably neat.  It  was  lately  the  refidence  of  Lady  Diana  Beau- 
clerk,  lifter  to  his  grace  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ; and  is  now 
the  property  of  Mifs  Hotham,  who  relides  in  it. 

On  that  delightful  fpot  called  Twickenham  meadows  is  a 
houfe  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  countefs  of  Totnefs,  and 
of  Sir  Jofeph  Afhe,  bart.  It  npw  belongs  to  Richard  Owen 
Cambridge,  efq.  who  purchafed  it  in  1751. 

The  houfe  celebrated  by  the  refidence  of  Mr.  Pope,  who  re- 
moved into  it  with  his  father  and  mother  about  the  year 
1715,  was,  after  his  deceafe,  purchafed  by  Sir  William  Stan- 
hope, knt.  of  the  Bath,  and  brother  to  the  earl  of  Chefter- 
field,  who  made  great  alterations,  and  added  two  wings  to  it 
with  offices.  He  alfo  greatly  enlarged  the  gardens  behind  the 
houfe,  which  have  a communication  with  each  other  by  a fubter- 
raneous  paffage  or  additional  grotto.  On  Sir  William’s  death  this 
villa  became  the  property  of  the  Right  Hon.  Welbore  Ellis,  who 
married  his  daughter,  and  has  fince  been  created  lord.Mendip. 

Views  of  the  bufts  and  grotto  are  here  given  in  plate  VI  i 
and  on  the  two  pedeflals  are  the  following  inferiptions : 


ET.  SIBI.  CVMOVA 
VIXIT.  ANNIS.  LXXX 


D.  M. 

i.  TERENTIVS. 
CARPVS 
TERENTIAE 
THEBAIDI 
CONIVCI.  BENE, 
MERENTI.  FECir 


Dlls.  MANIBVS. 

IS.  TIMENNIA.  P.  F* 
PRIMIGENIA. 

SIBI*  ET. 

Ri  MURRIO.  PRIMO. 
CONiVGI  SVO*  ET 
LIBERTIS.  LIBERT ABVSQi^ 
POSTERISQUE.  EORVM. 
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A feparate  plan  of  the  grotto  is  given  in  plate  VIL;  and  in 
the  grotto  is  the  buft  engraved  in  plate  IV.  fig.  3. 

In  the  garden  is  alfo  a fmall  obelifk  eredled  by  Mr.  Pope  to 
the  memory  of  his  mother,  with  this  infcription  ; 

Ah  Editha, 

Matrvm 
Optima  ; 

Mulierum 

Amantissima, 

Vale. 

At  the  Weft  end  of  the  houfe,  in  the  dining-hall,  there  are 
feveral  bufts  and  termini.  Among  the  bufts,  is  one,  on  the 
pedeftal  of  which  are  the  following  lines,  compofed  by  the  earl 
of  Chefterfield  : 

Let  focial  mirth  with  gentle  manners  join, 

UnftunnM  by  laughter,  unenflam*d  by  wine. 

Let  reafon  unimpaired  exert  its  powers, 

But  let  gay  Fancy  ftrew  its  way  with  flowers. 

Far  hence  the  wag^s  and  witling’s  fcurrile  jeft, 

Whofe  noife  and  nonfenfe  (hock  the  decent  guefl. 

True  wit  and  humour  fuch  low  helps  decline. 

Nor  will  the  Graces  owe  their  charms  to  wine. 

Fools  fly  to  drink,  in  native  dulnefs  funk, 

In  vain ; they  ’re  ten  limes  greater  fools  when  drunk. 

Thus  free  from  riot,  innocently  gay. 

We’ll  neither  with,  nor  fear,  our  final  day. 

Chesterfield. 

Next  to  Pope’s  is  a fmall  but  elegant  houfe,  late  the  refidence 
of  Thomas  Hudfon,  efq.  many  years  an  eminent  portrait-pain- 
ter. In  this  houfe  was  a fmall,  but  valuable,  colleilion  of  pic- 
tures and  drawings ; of  the  latter  were  feveral  out  of  the  great 
Arundel  colledtion  ; and  the  greater  part  from  the  valuable  and 


* See  plate  V.  fig.  2. 
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celebrated  volumes  of  father  Refta,  in  the  library  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Somers  ; after  whofe  death  they  were  difperfed, 
and  many  of  them  purchafed  by  Mr.  Richardfon  the  painter, 
whofe  daughter  Mr.  Hudfon  married,  and  from  whom  he 
came  into  poffeffion  of  them. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Hudfon,  this  colle6lion  was  again  dif- 
perfed  by  public  auction.  The  houfe  is  now  the  property  of 
his  nephew  and  heir,  John  May,  efq. 

The  profpe6l  from  a fmall  ftudy  at  the  top  of  the  houfe  is 
particularly  worthy  attention. 

Oppofite  to  the  laft  is  a fmall  but  neat  houfe,  with  a Gothic 
front,  lately  in  the  occupation  of  Capt.  Robert  Carr,  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  ; and  now  the  refidence  of  the 
above-mentioned  Mr.  May,  who  is  the  owner  of  it. 

Farther  on  is  a houfe,  fome  few  years  paft  the  refidence 
of  Robartes  Earl  of  Radnor,  after  whofe  deceafe  it  came  to  John 
Atherton  Hindley,  efq,  It  now  belongs  to  Sir  Francis  BafTett, 
bart.  It  is  an  irregular  building,  fituate  on  the  edge  of  the 
Thames,  of  which  it  has  a pleafing  view  both  up  and  down ; 
and  the  meadows  oppofite,  full  of  cattle,  and  beyond  Richmond 
Hill,  the  park,  and  its  hanging  woods,  together  form  a moil 
pleafing  landfcape. 

From  the  windows  of  the  dining  parlour  the  feene  is  parti- 
cularly pidlurefque.  On  the  other  fide  the  road,  with  a com- 
munication from  the  lawn  by  an  arch  under  it,  is  an  extenfive 
garden,  the  difpofal  of  which  has  not  much  to  recommend  it  to 
notice. 

* Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds,  the  late  Mr.  Mortimer,  Mr.  Wright,  of  Derby,  and 
other  artilts  now  living,  were  pupils  of,  and  firft  ftudied  under,  Mr.  Hudfon. 
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On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  way  is  a neat  and  convenient  family- 
houfe  belonging  to  StaflFord  Brifcoe,  efq.  the  gardens  of  which,, 
as  well  as  a beautiful  little  lawn  to  the  river,  have  ever  been  no- 
ticed by  all  palTengers  for  their  remarkable  neatnefs,  and  the 
tafte  in  which  they  are  laid  oiit.  On  the  lawn  is  a neat  Gothic 
fummer  houfe,  from  which  is  a pleafing  and  extenfive  profpeft. 


Between  Twickenham  and  Teddington,  on  a very  pleafant 
fpot,  ftands  a neat  but  fmall  box  belonging  to  Mrs.  Clive,  whofe 
merits  on  the  llage  are  very  well  known  to  all  who  have  any 
tafte  for  theatrical  entertainments. 

She  retired  from  the  ftage  to  this  pleafing  retreat  in  1769, 
fpeaking  her  farewell  epilogue,  written  by  Mr.  Walpole,  on 
her  benefit-night,  April  24. 

This  fpot  has  been  celebrated  in  an  epiftle  to  her,  not  yet 
printed,  a few  lines  of  which  run  thus  ; 

Believe  the  friendlhip,  and  the  verfe  excufe, 

Rude  is  the  lay,  unlike  what  Twick’nam  heard. 

Charm’d  with  the  muhc  of  her  favourite  bard. 

Yet  on  thofe  banks  where  ev’ry  Mufe  once  fung, 

What  bard  in  filence,  and  his  lyre  unftrung,, 

Can  idly  fit,  nor  feel  the  facred  fire 
Thrill  thro’  his  veins,  and  ev’ry  thought  infpire, 

Whilft  warm  the  thought,  and  bright  the  fancy  glows. 

The  numbers  rife,  and  verfe  fpontaneous  flows. 

To  tell  how  much  thofe  feats  the  Mufe  admires. 

Where  Clive  from  fmoke,  and  crowds,  and  fame  retires  ? 

How  blefi:  thofe  feats,  where  all  her  choiceft  ftores 
Of  various  fweets  indulgent  nature  pours  ! 

Where  the  pleas’d  eye  the  fmiling  fcene  furveys. 

And  ev’ry  part  a frelh  delight  conveys ! 
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Here  low  the  herds,  Pan  feeds  his  fleecy  care. 

There  yellow  Ceres  binds  her  golden  hair ; 

Here  the  trees  thicken,  and  exclude  the  day  j 
There  opening  glades  a wider  feene  difplay, 

To  mark  how  Thames  in  filver  current  rolls, 

To  waft  her  bounties  to  the  diflant  poles. 

Mrs.  Clive  died  fuddenly,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1785, 
7 5 years.;  to  whofe  memory  a fmall  tablet  of  v^hite  marble 
is  placed  againft  the  Eaft  end  of  the  church  of  Twickenham,  by 
her  fucceflbr  in  theatrical  merit  Mifs  Pope 


The  late  celebrated  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  refided 
a confiderable  time  at  Twickenham,  in  the  houfe  now  belong- 
ing to  Dr.  Charles  Morton,  principal  librarian  to  the  Britilh 
Mufeum,  a gentleman  of  diftinguiflied  learning. 


The  next  adjoining  is  a good  family-houfe,  with  pleafant 
gardens,  belonging  to  Paul  Vaillant,  efq.  many  years  a refpeit- 
able  bookfeller  in  the  Strand,  and  one  of  the  Sheriffs  of  London 
and  Middlefex  in  1759-60.  It  was  fome  time  the  refidence  of 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  knt.  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  Mufick,  and  fe- 
veral  curious  and  entertaining  publications. 


The  Dowager  Lady  Anne  Connolly,  lifter  to  the  Earl  of 
Strafford,  has  a houfe  here  with  good  gardens.  The  building 
is  very  antient.  It  was  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  Earl  of 
Marr,  and  of  Admiral  Fox. 


See  the  infcrlption,  p.  57. 
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Situate  to  the  Thames  is  a good  houfe,  the  property  of  Mifs 
Backwell,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  late  .....  Backwell,  efq. 
an  eminent  banker.  The  view  from  the  lawn  is  extenlive, 
beautiful,  and  pi6lurefque.  Here  is  a capital  pidlure  painted 
by  Vandervelde,  in  i66i,  in  black  and  white,  to  imitate  a 
drawing,  being  a view  of  the  Dutch  fleet  preparing  to  attack 
the  Englifh.  It  is  in  high  prefervation. 


Next  to  Mifs  Backwell’s,  is  a neat  but  fmall  houfe  belonging 
to  the  Countefs  Dowager  Poulett.  It  was  built  by  the  late  Dr. 
Batty.  The  gardens  have  lately  been  much  enlarged  and  neatly 
laid  out. 


Clofe  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames  is  a fmall  houfe  diftiii- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  Ragman’s  Cattle;  fo  called  from  an  ale- 
houfc  being  on  that  fpot  in  former  times,  and  the  receptacle  of 
the  barge-meri,  beggars,  See.  That  being  removed,  a fmall 
box  was  eredted,  and  has  been  at  different  times  the  refidence  of 
many  of  the  nobility.  The  late  Duke  of  Montague,  of  Montague- 
houfe,  was  much  pleafed  with  the  fituation,  and  refided  herefome 
time,  frequently  dining  with  his  friends  under  the  trees  clofe  to 
it.  It  was  afterwards  purchafed  by  that  celebrated  and  much  ad- 
mired adtrefs,  the  late  Mrs.  Pritchard-,  who  enlarged  and  much 
improved  the  houfe  at  a confiderable  expence  ; and  is  now  the 
refidence  of  George  Hardinge,  efq.  a gentleman  of  diftinguiflaed 
abilities  at  the  bar.  The  improvements  he  has  made  in  the 
houfe  and  grounds  are  particularly  confpicuous  for  tafte  and 
neatnefs. 


* Mrs.  Pritchard  died  in  Auguft  1758,  aged  57. 
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The  next  houfe,  and  moft  worthy  of  notice,  is  Strawberry 
Hilt,  the  feat  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Walpole  (now  earl  of  Or- 
ford).  It  is  an  irregular  building,  fitted  up  entirely  in  the 
Gothic  ftyle,  and  refembles  fome  of  the  antient  monafteries. 
The  infide  is  finifhed  and  furnifhed  in  the  fame  ftyle  in  a 
very  fuperb  and  elegant  tafte.  The  windows  are  ornamented 
with  a fine  colleddion  of  painted  glafs,  fome  (indeed  the  greateft 
part  of  it)  very  antient.  It  coniifts  of  an  alfemblage  of  old 
coats  of  arms,  foreign  as  well  as  domeftic,  fcripture-hiftory, 
and  other  fubjefts,  with  birds,  flowers.  Sec.  &c. 

The  hall,  or  entrance,  is  fmall,  as  are  moft  of  the  rooms. 
The  windows  are  of  painted  glafs,  very  old.  Round  the  hall 
are  fome  antique  fragments  in  balfo  relievo,  of  white  marble, 
brought  from  Rome.  Pendant  from  the  ftaircafe-cieling  is  an 
antient  lantern  -'i'  of  painted  glafs. 

The  dining  parlour  is  a good  room  ; the  chimney-piece  ftone, 
reprefenting  an"  antient  tomb. 

The  chairs  and  tables  are  of  ebony,  and  very  antient.  On  one 
of  the  tables  is  a handfome  clock,  of  French  workmanfhip  ; . on 
the  other,  in  w^hich  is  a flab  of  beautiful  Sienna  marble,  are 
fome  elegant  and  fine  pieces  of  China  in  the  Seve  manufadlory. 
Under  the  tables  are  fome  beautiful  urns,  from  the  ruins  of 
Herculaneum.  Here  are  likewife  fome  fire-fcreens,  on  which 
are  maps  of  England  in  tapeftry,  ^being  fome  of  the  firft  ever 
done  in  this  country  : they  were  brought  from  Wefton-houfe, 
the  antient  feat  of  the  Sheldons,  where  fome  of  the  rooms 
are  hung  with  it.  William  Sheldon,  efq.  who  built  that  houfe, 
was  the  perfon  who  firft  introduced  the  Aveaving  of  tapeftry 
in  England,  having,  at  his  own  expence,  brought  workmen 

* This  lantern  was  (I  believe)  brought  from  Battle  Abbey,  in  Suflex. 
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from  Flanders  for  that  purpofe  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the 
Eighth.  Thefe  fcreens  are  no  otherwife  remarkable  than  for 
their  curiofity  and  antiquity. 

Over  the  door,  on  the  outfide,  as  you  enter  this  room,  is  a 
drawing,  or  coloured  print,  a humorous  fcene  on  Richmond 
Hill,  by  Henry  Bunbury,  efq. 

The  pidlures  are  : 

Sir  Robert  Walpole,  K.  G.  (and  afterwards  Earl  of  Orford) 
with  ribband  and  ftar,  three  quarters. 

Sir  Edward  Walpole,  K.  B.  fon  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  the 
robes  of  the  order  of  the  Bath. 

The  Hon.  Horace  Walpole,  fon  of  Sir  Edward  Walpole. 

Catharine  Lady  Walpole,  firft  wife  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

Marta  Skerret  Lady  Walpole,  2d  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

The  Hon.  Robert  Walpole,  afterwards  earl  of  Orford,  eldeft 
fon  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

Lady  Betty  Butler,  of  the  Ormond  family. 

Earl  Cholmondeley,  grand-father  to  the  prefent  earl. 

Lord  Malpas,  fon  of  Earl  Cholmondeley,  and  father  to  the 
prefent  earl. 

Lady  Mary  Churchill,  daughter  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

Lady  Townlhend,  fitter  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  a Turkifli 
drefs. 

Lady  Malpas,  wife  to  Lord  Malpas,  and  daughter  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole. 

Sir  Horace  Mann,  bart.  and  knt.  of  the  Bath,  envoy  extraordi- 
nary at  Florence  ; by  Muntz. 

Mr.  Mann,  brother  to  ditto  ; by  ditto. 

Over  the  chimney  a fmall  converfation,  being  the  portraits  of 
Richard  Lord  Edgecombe  ; George  Auguttus  Selwyn  ; and 
G.  J.  Williams,  efq. ; by  Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds. 
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In  one  piece  the  portraits  of  three  ladies  Waldegrave,  daugh- 
ters of  the  late  James  Earl  Waldegrave  and  the  Dutchefs  of 
of  Gloucefter,  a beautiful  pi6ture  ; by  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds. 

A large  and  capital  pidlure  of  dead  game,  fruit,  vegetables, 
&c. ; by  Teniers. 

On  one  fide  of  the  window  a fmall  head  by  candle-light  ; by 
Schalcken. 

On  the  other  fide  a head,  fmall  ; by  Rembrandt; 

The  carpet  in  this  room  is  the  work  of  the  late  Mrs.  Clive,  the 
celebrated  adtrefs,  of  whom  there  is  a portrait,  three-quarters, 
when  about  20  years  of  age  ; but  it  is  not  yet  put  up  in  any 
particular  room.  It  was  a prefent  to  Mr.  Walpole  from  Mr. 
Raftor,  her  brother. 

There  are  two  fmall  rooms  alfo  on  the  ground-floor,  in  one 
of  which  (a  bed-chamber)  are  the  following: 

The  Beauties  of  Charles  the  Second,  copied  in  fmall  from 
thofe  at  Windfor. 

King  Charles  the  Second  in  armour,  fmall. 

King  Charles  the  Second  when  young,  fmall. 

Catharine,  queen  to  king  Cnarles  the  Second. 

Sir  Peter  Lely  the  painter ; by  himfelf. 

Mary  queen  of  Scots,  a fine  drawing  in  water-colours,  by 
the  late  Mr.  Vertue. 

Two  drawings,  heads  in  chalks,  fine;  by  Peter  Oliver. 

Ey  the  fide  of  the  bed,  in  an  ebony  cafe  glazed  was  a cru- 
cifix beautifully  carved  in  ivory.  (It  is  now  removed.) 

In  the  other  fmall  room,  on  the  paper,  with  borders  around 
them,  are  copies  of  fome  of  the  celebrated  pictures  of 
Raphael  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  done  in  imitation  of 
drawings;  by  Jackfon. 
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In  a niche  on  the  ftair-cafe,  the  body  armour  of  Francis  the 
Firft,  of  France,  being  of  fteel  inlaid  with  gold,  and  richly 
chafed,  with  the  reprefentation  of  a battle.  On  the  ftair- 
head,  fwords,  fhields,  fpears,  bows,  arrows,  8cc.  and  military 
ornaments,  chiefly  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  Otaheite,  See. 

On  the  ftair-cafe  are  ; 

Francis  the  Ift,  and  Charles  the  IXth,  of  France,  in  one  piece,, 
a fine  pidure  ; by  Holbein. 

The  family  of  king  Henry  the  Vth  ; fuppofed  by  ditto 

In  Mr.  Walpole’s  fitting-room  and  clofet  adjoining  are  fome 
capital  and  invaluable  miniatures  ; 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  his  Lady  Venetia,  and  child,  a very  fine 
copy  from  Vandyke  ; by  Ifaac  Oliver. 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  family,  in  feparate  ovals ; by  ditto. 

Lady  Lucy  Percy,  mother  to  Lady  Venetia  Digby,  drefled 
like  a citizen’s  wife,  and  with  dark  hair,  a beautiful 
miniature  ; by  ditto. 

Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  ; by  Cooper. 

Dutchefs  of  York,  daughter  to  Lord  Clarendon;  King  Charles 
the  Second  ; copies  from  originals,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Lucan. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  his  Majefty’s  brother ; by  ditto. 

Here  are  alfo  feveral  others  by  both  the  Olivers-,  fome  of 
which  are  unknown  ; and  copies  from  the  works  of  thefe 
great  mafters,  in  other  colletftions,  by  Lady  Lucan,  fome  of 
them  nearly  equal  to  the  originals.  Thefe  are  kept  in 
ebony  cafes  w'ith  lilver  ornaments. 

* See  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  1.  Thefe  piftures  were  in  the  colleftion  of 
(he  late  James  Weft,  efq.  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  the  Treafury. 
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A portrait  of  Lady  Lucan. 

Cowley  the  poet  when  young ; by  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

Count  de  Grammont,  in  armour ; 

Count  Hamilton,  his  brother,  fmall. 

Fontenelle,  a drawing. 

Perfpe£tive  view  of  the  gallery  at  Strawberry  Hill,  in  colours, 
a fine  drawing  ; by  Thomas  Sandby. 

A coloured  drawing  of  the  fmall  room  called  the  Chapel,  ad- 
joining the  gallery,  with  its'  pictures  and  ornaments  ; by 
Carter. 

Henry  the  Illd,  and  his  Queen  Eleanor ; Richard  thellld^'*; 
drawings  by  Vertue. 

A miniature  of  the  late  Mrs.  Clive  in  the  character  of  the  fine 
lady  in  the  farce  of  Lethe. 

Little  clofet : 

Two  miniatures  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ; by  Ifaac  Oliver. 

Two  drawings,  heads  of  boys  ; by  ditto. 

King  Charles  the  Firfl. 

King  Charles  the  Second. 

Sir  Peter  Lely ; ‘by  himfelf. 

Mary  queen  of  Scots  ; Burnet  bifliop  of  Salifbury  ; Cibber 
the  ftatuary,  father  to  the  late  Colley  Cibber  ; water-*co- 
loured  drawings  by  Vertue. 

A beautiful  piece  of  needle-work  ; a landfcape  by  the  countefs 
of  Aylefbury. 

The  library. 

The  chimney-piece  is  taken  from  the  tomb  of  John  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  in  Weft  min  fter  Abbey  ; the  ftone  work  from  that 
of  Thomas  duke  of  Clarence  at  Canterbury +. 

♦ See  Mr.  Walpole’s  Hiftoric  Doubts.  T Lyfons’s  Environs,  vol.  III.  p.  169. 
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The  ceiling  is  painted  in  compai-tments  of  Gothic  ornaments, 
and  in  the  centre  the  arms  of  the  Walpole  family ; by  Clermont. 

Here  is  a capital  and  valuable  colle<5tion  of  books  and  manu- 
fcripts,  in  cafes  of  Gothic  workmanfhip  with  gilt  wires,  and  a 
vaft  colledtion  of  prints  and  drawings. 

Over  the  cafes  are  portraits  of  perfons  of  the  firft  rank,  a 
few  of  which  I recolle£t  : as, 

The  Earl  of  Hertford. 

Earl  Waldegrave. 

General  Conway. 

Late  Duke  of  Richmond. 

Over  the  chimney  : 

The  marriage  of  king  Henry  the  Sixth*;  by  Mabufe. 

Duke  of  Richmond,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,.  3 fine  minatures  ; by  Ifaac  Oliver. 

A girl  playing  with  a cat,  a boy  with  a pipe,  in  crayons, 
fmall ; by  the  Hon.-  Horace  Walpole. 

On  a lland,  a curious  fmall  clock,  a prefent  from  king 
Henry  the  Vlllth  to  Anna  Bolleyn. 

Several  antique  marbles  from  Herculaneum. 

Here  is  alfo  the  antient  curfew  f , ufed  in  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror ; and  an  ofprey  eagle  in  terra  cotta ; by 
Mrs.  Darner. 

Bed-room,  called  the  Holbein  Chamber. 

The  bed  is  of  Gothic  work  in  ebony ; the  furniture  cloth  of 
a dove  colour  lined  with  white  fattin,  and  plumes  of  white 

* See  Anecdotes  of  Painting. 

f I believe  it  belonged  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Codling,  a minor  canon  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  and  author  of  a book  called  “ AWalk  in  and  about  Canterbury.”  It 
had  been  in  his  family  time  immemorial,  as  he  himfelf  takes  notice. 
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feathers  on  the  top.  The  chairs  and  table  of  ebony  carved, 
and  very  antique.  There  is  alfo  a very  old  chair  of  oak,  faid 
to  have  been  brought  from  the  abbey  of  Glaftonbury,  and  to 
have  belonged  to  the  abbot. 

On  the  table  is  an  old  dreffing-glafs  of  tortoife-fliell,  orna"* 
mented  with  filver  chafed,  with  fome  large  antique  tortoife- 
fhell  combs,  faid  to  have  belonged  to  queen  Elizabeth. 

By  the  fide  of  the  bed  hangs  a large  red  hat,  formerly  be- 
longing to  Cardinal  Wolfey,  lately  found  in  rummaging  the 
great  wardrobe.  In  the  crown  of  it  is  a paper  fpecifying  when 
and  where  found,  and  by  whom  prefented. 

The  chimney-piece  of  this  room  is  of  Gothic  workmanfiiip, 
being  a reprefentation  of  the  tomb  of  Archbifiiop  Wareham,  in 
Canterbury  cathedral.  The  windows  of  old  painted  glafs. 

Among  many  others  are  the  following  pi6lures  : 

King  Henry  VIII.  large  as  life,  three  quarters ; by  Holbein. 

A fmall  buft,  in  an  oval,  of  king  Henry  VIII.  with  a watch 
hanging  on  his  breaft  by  a chain,  carved  in  wood,  (very 
mafterly) ; by  Holbein. 

Hans  Holbein,  the  painter,  a copy  of  one  painted  by  himfelf. 

An  original  of  Prince  Arthur  and  Catharine  of  Arragon, 

Queen  Catharine  of  Arragon,  wife  to  Henry  VI1I  '’%  by  Holbein. 

Queen  Mary,  daughter  to  ditto,  when  a child  ; by  ditto. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  when  young  ; by  ditto. 

Charles  the  IXth,  of  France  ; by  Jennett. 

Philip  the  Fair,  fmall  portrait ; by  ditto. 

Catharine  Howard,  queen  to  Henry  VIII.  ; by  ditto. 

Dutchefs  of  Suffolk  (mother  to  Lady  Jane  Grey);  and  her  fe- 
cond  hulband,  Adrian  Stokes  ; by  Lucas  de  Heere. 


* See  Birch’s  Illultrious  Perfons. 
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Drawings : 

39  heads  of  fundry  great  perfonages  of  the  court  of  king 
Henry  the  Vlllth,  taken  off  on  oil  paper  (from  the  origi- 
nal drawings  of  Holbein,  in  his  Majefty’s  colle<5lion,  now 
at  Kenfington*),  and  in  fo  matlerly  a manner  as  to  be  little 
inferior  to  the  originals.  They  are  in  black  frames ; with 
the  name  of  each  perfon  on  a fillet  with  gold  letters ; 
by  Vertue. 

Queen  Mary  f , and  Philip  the  Ild  of  Spain,  fitting  in  a room  ; 
a fine  drawing,  ip  water  colours,  from  the  original  pidlure 
at  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  at  Woburne  by  Sir  Anthony 
Moore  ; by  Vertue. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  a fmall  whole-length,  drelTed  in  white, 
with  a feather-fan  in  her  hand;  by  Vertue. 

Lady  Jane  Gray  + ; 1 

Lord  Darnley  ; 1 

King  Henry  the  Vth  ; I’by  the  fame. 

King  Richard  the  Hid ; j 

Anne  Boleyne ; j 

Two  large  drawings,  in  water-colours,  the  one  the  Triumph  of 
Riches,  the  other  the  Triumph  of  Poverty  ; copies  from 
thofe  celebrated  ones  -by  Hans  Holbein,  by  Zuchero  jj. 

♦ The  whole  number  in  his  Majefty’s  colle<ftion  is  89.  Richard  Dalton,  cfq. 
keeper  of  the  King’s  cabinet,  etched  42  of  thefe  heads,  which  exift  no  where  elfe. 
The  whole  let  is  now  publifhing  in  numbers,  with  the  King’s  permiflion,  by  Mr, 
Chamberlain,  \\ho  fucceeded  Mr.  Dalton  as  keeper  of  the  King’s  cabinet  or  drawings 
and  paintings,  &c.  in  1790.  They  are  in  imitation  of  the  originals,  and  are  equal, 
if  not  fuperior,  to  them. 

'jf  I'his  was  intended  to  be  engraved,  being  one  of  the  fet  of  the  Tudor  line,  by 
George  Vertue. 

:}:  Engraved  by  Bartolozzi  and  Mentz. 

II  See  a Defcription  of  them  in  the  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  8cc. 
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Holbein’s  defign  for  a magnificent  chinaney-piece  for  one  of 
the  palaces  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  Gallery  is  56  feet  in  length,  13  broad,  and  17  high, 
fitted  up  in  a very  fuperb  manner,  in  the  Gothic  ftyle,  and  in 
imitation  of  the  ftalls  of  Henry  the  Vllth’s  chapel  ; the  orna- 
ments white  and  gold  (as  are  all  the  heft  rooms)  ; the  hang- 
ings crimfon  filk  damafk ; the  chimney-piece  ftatuary  and 
Sienna  marble. 

Pictures  : 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Keppel,  and  her  lifter  the  Countefs  of  Dy- 
fart,  in  one  piece  ; by  Ramfay. 

Sir  Francis  Walfingham;  by  Zuchero. 

Sir  George  Villiers,  father  to  the  great  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham in  the  reign  of  James  I.  refting  his  hand  on  the 
head  of  a greyhound  (the  dog  very  fine)  j by  Cornelius 
JanfTen. 

Montague,  firft  earl  of  Sandwich,  in  an  oval ; a very  fine 
pi6lure  ; by  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

George  Villiers,  the  great  duke  of  Buckingham  ; by  Sir  Peter 
Paul  Rubens. 

Sir  Philip  de  Villiers,  mafter  of  the  horfe  to  Francis  the  Firft 
of  France  ; by  Jannett 

Mr.  Le  Neve,  mafter  of  the  Company  of  Merchant  Tailors, 
in  his  gown,  rich  gloves  fringed  with  gold,  in  his  hand  ; 
by  Cornelius  JanfTen. 

Mr.  Le  Neve,  (fon  of  the  above),  an  alderman  of  Norwich, 
in  a black  gown  furred  ; by  Sir  P.  Lely  ; an  uncommon 
fine  portrait. 

Mrs.  Catharine  Philips. 
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Dutchefs  of  York,  Lord  Clarendon’s  daughter;  by  Sir  P.  Lely. 
Sir  Henry  Germaine. 

The  late  Lord  Holland,  father  to  Mr,  Charles  Fox;  by  Hudfon; 
Earl  and  Countefs  Waklegrave  (now  dutchefs  of  Gloucefter)  ; 

by  Sir  Jothua  Reynolds. 

Earl  of  Hertford  ; bv  Rofalba. 

John  Lord  Sheffield;  by  Sir  Anthony  Moore. 

A Turk. 

Margaret  de  Valois,  dutchefs  of  Savoy ; by  Sir  Anthony 
More. 

Countefs  of  Exeter  (believe  Lucy  Harrington)  ; by  Vandyke. 
Countefs  of  Doichefter  ; by  Dahl. 

Duke  of  Norfolk  ; by  Sir  Anthony  Moore. 

Anne,  countefs  of  Dorfet  and  Pembroke. 

Giiffiere,  the  painter;  by  himfelf. 

Catharine  de  Medicis  and  her  children;  by  Jannett. 

A flower-piece  ; by  Baptilfe. 

Sevonians,  the  paijiter  ; by  himfelf. 

Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk  ; and  Mary,  queen  of 
France,  his  wife,  and  After  to  king  Henry  the  VUlth  ; 
by  Lucas  de  Heere. 

Madame  de  Sevigne. 

Henry  Carev  Lord  Falkland,  drefled  in  white  hat  and  feather, 
full-length  ; by  Vanfomer. 

Frances,  dutchefs  of  Richmond  and  Lenox,  full-length  ; 
by  Mark  Gerard. 

Thomas,  Lord  Howard  of  Bindon, 

Marriage  of  king  Henry  the  Vllth  ^ ; by  Mabiife. 

Mr,  Law. 

* See  the  Anecdotes  of  Painting, 

A Land- 
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Two  fine  landfcapes ; by  Zuccarelli  and  Rubens. 

Edmund  Waller,  the  poet. 

Dohl,  the  painter  ; by  himfelL 

A fea-piece  ; by  Scott. 

Two  views  in  Twickenham  ; by  ditto. 

The  Earl  of  Arundel  in  armour,  from  Vandyke  ; a drawing 
by  Vertue. 

An  eagle  larger  than  life  in  white  marble,  on  an  altar  pe- 
deftal ; a moft  beautiful  antique,  found  in  the  baths  of  the  Em- 
peror Caracalla  at  Rome. 

There  are  feveral  bufts  and  termini  in  this  gallery,  and  fbme 
fine  flabs  of  verd  antique. 

Circular  room  at  the  end  of  the  gallery. 

This  room  is  a direcft  circle,  about  a 6 feet  diameter^  and 
fourteen  high,  ornamented  with  white  and  gold,  and  hung  as 
the  gallery  to  which  it  opens  by  a pair  of  folding  doors.  The 
window  is  a half  circle,  and  of  old  painted  glafs ; the  chim- 
ney-piece of  ftatuary  marble,  inlaid  with,  feftoons  of  flowers, 
and  other  ornaments,  in  colours  of  ftained  marble,  defigned  from 
the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr  in  Weftmirrfter  Abbey. 

On  each  fide  the  chimney,  on  white  and  gold  brackets, 
are  large  filver  vafes,  beautifully  chafed,  and  of  antique  work- 
manfhip : the  grate  and  its  furniture  are  ornamented  with 
filver. 

In  this  room  are  the  following  pictures  : 

The  education  of  Jupiter,  a landfcape  ; by  Pouffi  n. 

Dorothy,  and  Lucy,  countefles  of  Leicefter  and  G .rlifle,  in 
one  piece  ; by  Vandyke. 

Bianca  Cappello  ; under  which  is  written  on  the  frame  a'  fliort 
account  of  this  lady  ; by  Vafari; 
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A landfcape ; by  Paul  Brille. 

A valuable  antique  buft  in  bafaltes  of  Jupiter  Serapis  ; pur- 
chafed  from  the  colle£lion  of  the  late  duchefs  of  Portland. 

A landfcape,  very  fine ; by  Gobbo  Carracchi. 

A ditto,  v^ith  the  ftory  of  Jacob  and  Laban  ; by  Salvata  Rofa. 

Tobit  burying  the  dead  ; by  Caftiglioni. 

A landfcape  ; by  Muntz. 

A ditto  ; by  Watteau. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Lemon,  Vandyke’s  miftrefs  ; by  Vandyke. 

Small  room  called  the  Tribune. 

This  little  room  is  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  hung  with  filk 
damafk,  the  ornaments  white  and  gold,  in  the  Gothic  tafte. 
The  top  is  a dome,  with  a light  in  the  middle  of  yellow  glafs, 
which  gives  it  an  agreeable  gloominefs;  the  windows  are  painted 
glafs. 

At  the  upper  end,  elevated,  is  an  ebony  cabinet,  made  in 
the  form  of  an  antique  altar,  and  richly  inlaid  a.ivi  ornamented 
with  agate,  Sec.  On  the  top  is  placed  a chafed  filver  diih,  very 
old.  From  the  light  thrown  on  it  by  the  yellow  glafs  in  ^he 
dome  it  has  the  appearance  of  gold.  In  this  cabinet  is  a valu- 
able colledfion  of  medals  ; and  over  the  cabinet  a cafe  of  rofe- 
wood  with  folding  doors,  and  a pediment  top,  ornamented  with 
foliages  of  flowers,  carved  in  lime-tree,  by  Gibbons  ; and  in 
the  panneling  of  the  doors  are  the  buds  of  the  twelve  Caefars, 
fweetly  carved  in  ivory.  In  this  cafe  is  a valuable  colle£lion  of 
choice  miniatures,  fome  of  them  richly  ornamented  with  jewels, 
which  are  very  rarely  fhewn.  On  each  fide  the  cabinet  is 
a niche  enclofed  with  glafs  doors,  in  which  are  curiofities  of 
various  forts,  as  antique  ftals,  cameos,  intaglias,  lamps,  &c. 
A table  bell  richly  chafed  in  filver  (faid  to  have  belonged  to  one 
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of  the  popes)  by  Benvenuto  Cellini.  A dagger  ornamented 
with  jewels,  which  belonged  to  Henry  the  Vlllth  ; the  defign 
from  Holbein.  A fmall  Bible  covered  with  velvet,  ornamented 
with  Jewels  ; I think  it  belonged  to  Anne  Eoleyne.  Some 
curious  crucifixes ; antique  rings  with  jewels ; and  many  other 
valuables  too  numerous  for  recolle^ion.  A beautiful  cravat,  in 
imitation  of  lace,  carved  in  wood  by  Gibbons,  very  mafterly. 

Here  is  the  valuable  cabinet  of  enamels  and  miniatures,  con- 
taining a greater  number  of  valuable  portraits,  by  Peter  and  Ifaac 
Oliver,  Petitot,  Zincke,  Sec.  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
colledion. 

The  room  is  covered  with  fmall  pictures,  a few  of  which  I 
recolleil : 

A head  of  Vandyke,  when  young;  by  himfelf. 

Sir  Peter  Lely  ; by  himfelf. 

Sir  Godfrey  Knelkr,  when  young;  by  himfelf. 

Polemberg,  the  painter,  and  his  wife,  moft  fweet ; by  himfelk 

Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  from  J.  Oliver,  dreflTed  in  black 
drapery  ; a drawing  by  Vertue* 

A beautiful  miniature  of  the  memorable  Frances  countefs  of 
Efiex,  drefied  in  brown,  the  hair  very  full,  and  much  in 
the  prefent  ftyle  ; by  J.  Oliver. 

In  a circular  frame,  St.  George  killing  the  dragon,  finely 
chafed  in  filver. 

1 7 93*  Since  this  catalogue  was  firft  taken,  the  Earl  of  Or- 
ford  has  added  confiderably  to  his  collection,  and  of  fcarce 
portraits  in  particular  ; a few  of  which  I here  give. 

Anne  Bullen,  taken  from  an  antient  original,  a miniature. 

Humphry,  duke  of  Gloucefter,  uncle  to  king  Henry  the  Vlth, 
and  protedor  of  England  ; fuppofed  an  original. 
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Cardinal  Beaufort,  bidiop  of  Winchefter,  fuppofed  an  original, 
temp.  Henry  VI. 

Earl  of  Eflex,  temp,  queen  Elizabeth,  a miniature  ; by  Ifaac 
Oliver, 

Cowley  the  Poet ; by  Zincke. 

The  Countefs  D‘01onne  ; by  Pettitot. 

Ifaac  Oliver  ; by  himfelf. 

Catharine  Parr,  and  Catharine  of  Arragon  ; by  Holbein  ; ex- 
tremely valu-able. 

Mrs,  Middleton,  an  original ; by  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

Henry  Germaine,  earl  of  St.  Albans, 

Lady  Southefk ; a drawing  after  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

Dutchefs  of  Buckingham,  an  original;  a miniature,  by  Cooper. 
Richard  Cromwell,  lord  protedlor ; an  original  miniature,  by 
Cooper. 

Anne  Stanhope,  dutchefs  of  Somerfet,  widow  of  the  protec- 
tor ; an  original,  by  Antonio  More. 

John  Oldham  ; an  original,  by  Dobfon. 

Lady  Charlotte  de  la  Tremoville,  countefs  of  Derby ; an  ori- 
ginal. 

Elizabeth  Barry,  a celebrated  aitrefs ; an  original,  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller. 

State  bed-chamber. 

The  chimney-piece,  defigned  by  Mr.  Walpole  from  the  tomb  of 
Bifhop  Dudley  in  Weftminfter  Abbey  ; is  of  Portland-ftone,  gilt. 

This,  like  the  other  ftate  rooms,  is  hung  with  crimfon  filk 
damalk,  the  ornaments  w'hite  and  gold  ; the  windows  of  plate 
glafs,  the  upper  parts  of  painted  glafs.  The  bed  is  of  ta- 
peftry,  of  the  Gobelin  manufadlory ; the  ground  white,  orna- 
mented with  feftoons  of  flowers,  the  colours  beautiful  and  ele- 
gantly 
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gantl}T  difpofecl.  The  quilt  is  of  the  fame.  It  is  very  lofty, 
and  on  the  top  are  plumes  of  coloured  feathers. 

In  this  room  is  a fmall  light  clofet  with  a glafs  door,  in  which 
are  a variety  of  curiofities  in  filver,  tortoifefhell,  mother  of  pearl, 
china,  &c. 

Over  the  chimney  is  a large  pidure,  which  reprefents  king 
Henry  the  Vlllth,  fitting  under  a canopy,  fiipportcd  by 
pillars,  and  delivering  the  fword  to  prince  Edward.  On 
the  right  hand  of  the  king  hand  Philip  and  Mary.  Mars 
is  coming  in  behind  them.  Queen  Elizabeth,  too  large 
in  proportion  to  the  reft,  hands  forward  on  the  other  lide, 
and  leads  Peace  and  Plenty,  whofe  faces  were  portraits 
of  the  countefles  of  Shrewfbury  and  Salifbury.  Circum- 
fcribed  in  golden  letters  on  the  frame  are  thefe  lines,  ex- 
tremely in  the  ftyle  of  the  queen’s  own  compofition  : 

A face  of  much  nobility,  lo  ! in  a little  room, 

Four  flates  with  their  conditions  here  fhadow’d  in  a fliow; 

A father  more  than  valiant,  a rare  and  virtuous  fon, 

A daughter  zealous  in  her  kind,  what  elfe  the  world  doth  kuowi 
And,  laft  of  all,  a Virgin  queen  to  England’s  joy  we  fee, 

SuGceflively  to  hold  the  right  and  virtues  of  the  three. 

In  fmall  letters,  on  the  fore-ground,  at  bottom  : 

The  Queen  to  Walfingham  this  table  fenr, 

Mark  of  her  people’s  and  her  own  content* 

This  curious  pitfture  was  painted  by  Lucas  de  Herre^  and 
brought  from  Chiflehurft  in  Kent,  whither  it  had  been  carried 
from  Scadbury,  the  feat  of  the  Walfinghams 

On  the  chimney-piece  a fine  bull  of  one  of  the  French  kings. 

* This  pi(^urc  was  in  the  colle£lion  of  the  late  James  Weft,  efq. 

Henry 
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Henry  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford, 

Lady  Wharton  ; by  Vandyke. 

Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  with  the  white  ftaff  as 
lord  chamberlain  ; by  Mytens. 

Catharine  of  Portugal,  queen  to  king  Charles  II.  in  black,  with 
farthingale,  the  Spanilli  drefs  ; the  original  portrait  fent  to 
England  previous  to  her  marriage  with  Charles  II. 

King  Henry  the  Vllth,  a valuable  portrait ; painter  unknown. 
It  is  fuppofed  an  original. 

Dutchefs  of  Mazarine. 

Madame  Maintenon. 

Lady  Grammont.  There  is  another  among  the  Beauties  at 
Windfor. 

Ogleby  the  poet ; by  Fuller. 

A fine  whole  length  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Smith  ; by  Vandyke. 

Dutchefs  of  La  Vailliere. 

The  famous  Ninon  de  Lenclos. 

Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  (temp.  Henry  VIII. ; by  Jennett. 

Sir  John  Perrott,  (ditto,  ditto). 

Lady  Tyrconnell. 

Sketches  of  the  Beggar’s  Opera,  containing  portraits  of  the 
original  adors,  by  Hogarth. 

The  rehearfal  of  an  Italian  opera,  with  portraits  of  Nicolini, 
Mrs.  Tofts,  and  Margaritta  del  Efpina,  celebrated  fingers,  by 
Marco  Ricci. 

In  this  room  is  a beautiful  cabinet  of  ebony,  ornamented  with 
agate  ; fome  fine  calls  by  Wedgwood  from  the  antique ; with 
fome  fweet  drawings  in  bifter,  groups  of  children,  landfcape, 
&c.  fmall,  by  Lady  Diana  Beauclerk,  filler  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough^ 
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There  is  a fmall  room  lately  fitted  up  like  the  reft  of  the 
hcufe,  but  never  fliewn  to  ftrangers,  in  which  is  placed  a ca- 
pital fet  of  drawings  by  Lady  Diana  Beauclerk,  the  fubjecfts 
taken  from  fcenes  in  Mr.  Walpole’s  tragedy,  the  Myfterious 
Mother  ; with  drawings  by  Mifs  Agnes  Berry,  Mifs  Harriet  Cole, 
(daughter  of  Major  Cole),  and  other  female  artifts.  This  room 
is  never  fliewn  with  the  reft  of  the  houfe  to  ftrangers. 

The  library  of  prints  is  over  the  circular  room,  and  contains 
a valuable  and  extenlive  collection  ; among  which  are  a feries 
of  Englifli  engraved  portraits,  bound  in  large  volumes,  by 
Faithorne,  Hogarth,  Vertue,  and  other  eminent  Englifli  artifts. 

Ip  this  room  is  a portrait  of  Harris,  an  aClor  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  lid,  in  the  character  of  Cardinal  Wolfey,  in  the 
tragedy  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth  ; alfo  the  portrait  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Clive,  when  young. 

1796.  Additional  lift  of  portraits,  Sec. 

A bull  of  Colley  Cibber,  large  as  life,  and  coloured  after  life, 
efteemed  extremely  like  him.  It  was  formerly  the  pro- 
perty of  Mrs.  Clive,  and  given  by  her  brother,  Mr.  Raf- 
tor,  to  Lord  Orford. 

Row,  the  gardener,  prefenting  a pine-apple  to  Charles  II. 

A fcene  from  the  caftle  of  Otranto  ; by  Carter. 

A drawing  in  water  colours,  from  Mr.  Lock’s  death  of  Car- 
dinal Wolfey  ; by  Mifs  Agnes  Berry. 

A landfcape  with  gypfies  ; by  Lady  Diana  Beauclerk. 

A model,  in  terra  cotta,  of  two  dogs  ; much  admired ; by 
Mrs.  Darner. 

Thefe  are  now  placed  in  the  little  parlour,  the  chimney 
piece  of  which  is  taken  from  the  tomb  of  Thomas  Ruthall, 
bifliop  of  Durham.  The  chairs  are  of  ebony. 
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In  the  little  elofet  within  the  breakfaft-room,  among  feveral 
curious  fmall  pictures  : 

A portrait  of  the  notorious  Sarah  Malcolm  ; by  Hogarth,  taken 
the  day  before  her  execution. 

An  unfiniflied  head  of  Lady  Bellaflis  ; by  Cooper. 

General  Fairfax  ; by  ditto  ; ditto: 

A drawing  of  Pope’s  father,  as  he  lay  dead  in  his  bed  ; by 
ditto.  This  was  Mr.  Pope’s. 

Mrs.  Beale  the  paintrefs,  and  her  fon  Charles ; by  herfelf ; in 
crayons. 

Ditto,  ditto ; in  water-colours  ; by  ditto. 

Pierce  ; the  carver ; by  Fuller. 

Admiral  Churchill ; by  Boit ; a miniature. 

Two  kittens  in  white  marble  ; by  Mrs,  Damer. 

The  lift  of  pictures,  &c.  is  fuch  as  I have  been  able  to  re- 
collect in  my  different  vifits  to  Strawberry  Hill,  and  from  flight 
memorials.  The  collection  is  very  numerous.  I am  informed,  the 
earl  of  Orford  means  to  gratify  the  publick,  fome  time  or  other, 
with  a complete  catalogue  of  his  collections,  in  the  manner  of 
his  “ ^des  Walpolianias,”  It  is  already  printed  at  Strawberry 
Hill,  with  twelve  different  views  of  his  houfe,  and  temple  in 
the  garden,  by  P.  Sandby,  Edwards,  Marlow,  8cc. 

The  gardens  are  not  very  extenfive ; but,  from  their  fitua- 
tion,  and  commanding  views  of  the  Thames,  are  capable  of 
great  improvement.  They  have  of  late  years  been  much 
neglected.  In  a retired  part  is  ereCted  a building  of  brick,  with 
a front  of  ftone  of  Gothic  workmanihip,  called  the  Chapel,  in 
which  is  an  antique  Ihrine  of  Mofaic  work,  by  Peter  Cavalini, 
fomewhat  like  that  of  Henry  III.  in  Weftminfter  Abbey ; which 
appears  in  perfect  prefer vation.- 
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The  painted  glafs  in  the  windows  was  brought  from  the 
chapel  of  Bexhill  in  SulTex  ; being  the  portraits  of  king  Henry 
the  Illd  and  his  queen  Eleanor 

At  the  entrance  into  the  garden  to  the  South  field  is  a pair 
of  iron  gates,  the  piers  of  which  are  rich  Gothic  work  of  the 
late-invented  compofition-fione ; the  defign  from  the  tomb  of 
Bp.  William  de  Luda,  in  Ely  Cathedral. 

On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  road,  and  near  the  houfe,  is  a neat 
building  of  brick,  thatched  at  top,  to  imitate  a cottage  with 
cafement  windows.  It  confifts  of  three  rooms.  It  ftands  in  a 
grove  of  elms,  8cc.  in  the  middle  of  a good  garden,  but  that  is 
alfo  much  neglected.  The  fitting-rooms  are  ornamented  with 
prints.  Here  Mr.  Walpole  ufed  to  retire  when  company  came 
to  view  the  houfe.  There  is  a pretty  lawn  before  it,  and  a 
good  view  down  the  Thames. 

At  the  end  of  the  town  on  the  London  road  is  a good  houfe 
lately  occupied  by  Lord  Fortefcue,  with  a good  garden  behind 
it.  In  the  houfe  are  fome  good  portraits  : 

Rubens’s  wife,  (Helena  Foreman),  a full-length,  dreffed  in 
black  fattin,  hat  and  feather,  and  a feather  fan  in  her 
hand,  a very  fine  picture  ; by  Vandyke  t. 

Burnet,  Bifhop  of  Salifbury,  in  his  robes,  as  chancellor  of 
the  order  of  the  garter  j by  Mrs.  Beale. 

Lord  Coventry,  keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  in  the  times  of  James 
and  Charles  the  Ift,  in  his  parliamentary  robes  ; by  Van 
Somer. 

A capital  portrait  unknown,  dreffed  in  black,  full-length; 
by  Rembrandt. 

*■  See  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  toI.  I. 

A good  engraving  from  this  remarkable  portrait  would  have  been  an  accept- 
able addition  to  the  valuable  publication  of  Mr.  Lyfons.  Mr.  Ironfide  has  a very 
fine  drawing  of  it  by  Earlome,  full-length. 
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A family  portrait ; by  Sir  Anthony  Moore. 

Here  are  alfo  feveral  other  portraits  of  the  family.  Sec.  but  I 
could  not  learn  the  names. 

Farther  on  is  a neat  houfe,  with  a pleafant  garden  round  it, 
through  which  runs  a pretty  ftream  of  water,  over  which  is  a 
neat  bridge,  and  under  the  bridge  a fmall  cafcade.  The  new 
bridge  oppofiie  is  a plealing  object  from  the  garden.  Thefe 
premifes  belong  to  Stephen  Cole,  efq.  brewer,  and  in  the  com- 
miffion  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Middlefex. 

This  gentlemairs  family  have-  been  refidents  in  Twickenham 
ever  fince  the  year  1630,  as  appears  by  the  Illeworth  Survey, 

Cn  the  fame  fpot  where  the  above  houfe  is  built  was  an  an- 
tient  manfion  in  the  year  1635  the  refidence  of  the  Right  Rev« 
Dr.  Corbet,  bifliop  of  Norwich, 

Next  adjoining  is  a fmall  houfe,  the  refidence  of  Sir  Richard 
Perrin,  knt.  one  of  the  barons  of  his  Majefty’s  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, who  has  much  improved  the  houfe,  built  new  offices, 
and  enlarged  the  gardens. 

Clofe  to  the  above  is  a houfe  the  property  of  the  late  Maj, 
Gen.  Lifter,  lieut.  col.  to  the  2d  regiment  of  Foot  Guards.’  It 
is  now  occupied  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Montrofe, 


In  this  part  of  the  town  are  three  capital  boarding-fchools  s 
one,  an  academy  for  young  gentlemen  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stretch; 
the  other  two  for  young  ladies,  by  the  Mifs  Duttons,  and  Mrs. 

Pomeroy, 
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Pomeroy.  There  are  alfo  a few  young  gentlemen  privately 
educated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Goulfton  Carr,  a fon  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Carr,  many  years  curate  of  this  paridi ; a gentleman  much 
efteemed  and  valued  by  his  pariflaioners. 


Twickenham  common  is  a very  pleafing  and  rural  fituation, 
and  contains  (according  to  the  Ifleworth  Survey  in  1835)  about 
175  acres,  and  has  a few  good  houfes  and  neat  villas  difperfed 
about  it,  among  which  are  to  be  noticed  the  following. 

A large  houfe,  late  the  refidence  of  the  marchionefs  of  Tsve- 
dale,  now  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Gunning,  brother  to  the  dutcliefs  of 
Hamilton  and  Argyle,  and  the  late  lady  Coventry.  The  gar- 
dens are  extenfive,  but  not  well  kept  up. 

The  next,  of  confideration,  is  the  refidence  of  Abraham  Prado, 
efq.  The  gardens  are  large,  and  kept  in  remarkable  good  order 
and  neatnefs,  as  are  his  grounds  about  it.  This  gentleman’s 
knowledge  in  gardening  was  extenfive ; and  he  was  a celebrated 
cultivator  of  the  vine.  He  imported  the  large  white  and  red 
Syriac  grape,  which  have  produced  fome  bunches,  weighing 
upwards  of  r4lb.  He  was  alfo  fuccefsfully  attentive  to  the  cul- 
ture of  other  choice  natural  and  forced  fruits  ; and  had  the 
fineft  of  every  kind  of  any  gentleman  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

Above  Mr.  Prado’s  is  a plain  convenient  family  houfe,  with 
neat  pleaiant  grounds,  belonging  to  John  Davenport,  efq.  This 
gentleman  is  the  greateft  landholder  in  this  parilh. 

P 2 
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On  the  other  fide  the  common  is  a fmall  white  houfe,  with 
a neat  front,  many  years  the  refidence  of  Paul  Whitehead,  efq. 
deceafed  ; a gentleman  long  diftinguifhed  in  the  literary 
world. 

A very  fmall  but  neat  box,  with  a pretty  garden,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  an  elegant  little  odlagon  room,  thatched  at 
top,  which  has  a pretty  appearance  from  the  road.  It  was 
eredfed,  and  the  little  garden  laid  out,  by  William  Barnard,  efq. 
a gentleman  of  diftinguifhed  abilities  as  an  architeft,  and  tafte 
for  gardening.  It  is  now  the  property  of  R.  C.  Selby,  efq. 
fteward  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  and  clerk  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  of  Middlefex. 

Near  this,  another  fmall  box^  with  bow  windows,  belonging 
to  John  Davis,  efq.  nephew  to  the  late  dutch efs  of  Norfolk, 
and  many  years  a diftinguiflied  officer  in  his  Majefty’s  fervice, 
and  commanding  a troop  of  horfe.  He  has  retired  from  the 
army  fome  few  years,  and  poflefTes  a pleafing  collection  of 
pi£tures. 

Oppofite  to  tbefe  houfes  is  a large  piece  of  water,  greatly  in- 
creafed,  and  the  ground  lowered,  at  the  expence  of  the  above 
gentlemen,  fo  that  it  is  a great  ornanoent  to  the  premifes  and 
to  the  houfes  adjoining.  It  ferves  as  a ftore  pond  of  carp  and 
tench,  and  other  fiffi,  for  the  ufe  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, and  is  ufually  dragged  once  a year;,  but  they 
always  replenifh.  it  with  young 
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On  this  common  are  two  high  roads ; the  left,  to  Hampton, 
Sunbury,  Weybridge,  and  Chertfey  ; the  right,  to  Stains, 
Hounflow,  and  into  the  great  weftern  road. 

A little  above  the  oil  mills  is  an  upright  poll,  raifed  on 
a mound,  which  marks  the  boundary  of  this  parifh  on  the 
common.  The  parilhioners  perambulate  thefe  boundaries  once 
in  three,  years. 

Twickenham  hath  two  villages  or  endfhips  belonging  to  it, 
which  are  confidered  as  a part  of  its  parifh.  Firft, 

Whitton,  or,  as  formerly  written,  Wittne  and  Wbittne.  It  is 
fituate  about  a mile  and  a half  from  Twickenham,  and  on  the 
edge  of  Hounflow  Heath.  By  the  Ifleworth  Survey,  anno  1635, 
there  appear  to  have  been  feveral  warrens  planted  by  Sir  Robert 
Brett,  knt.  Sir  Simond  Harvey,  knt.  and  Sir  Humphry  Line  ; 
alfo,  another  planted,  and  a capital  houfe  begun,  by  a Mr, 
Gromefditch,  and  afterwards  finiftied  by  Sir  Humphry  Line,  knt. 
It  appears  to  be  called  the  warren  houfe,  in  the  Survey ; and 
the  land  is  faid  to  be  very  ftony  ; the  country  a dead  flat. 
There  is  a fmall  ftream  of  water  runs  through  it,  called  Burkett’s 
Brook ; over  which  is  an  antient  bridge,  called  Whittne  Bridge. 
This  brook  comes  from  the  Uxbridge  river,  pafles  under  Twick- 
enham Bridge  to  Ifleworth,  where  it  empties  itfelf  into  the 
Thames. 

Whitton  is  noticed  in  former  times  for  having  been  the  re- 
fidence  of  confiderable  perfons,  as  it  likewife  now  is.  The  firfl: 
to  be  confidered  is  that  belonging  to  Samuel  Prime,  efq.  It 
was  built  by,  and  the  conftant  fummer  refidence  of,  that  cele- 
brated portrait  painter  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  knt.  and  bart. 
It  is  a large  well-built  brick  houfe,  with  a handfome  front, 
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and  two  wings.  The  infide  is  finiflied  with  elegance.  The 
ftaircafe,  which  is  large,  was  painted  by  Le  Guerre.  One  of 
the  wings  is  a dining  parlour,  the  other  a library.  The  out 
offices  are  extenfive  and  convenient.  Mr.  Prime,  fince  the 
death  of  his  father  Sir  Samuel  Prime,  knl:.,  has  made  very  con- 
fiderable  alterations,  particularly  in  the  gardens  and  grounds, 
and  enlarged  them  by  additional  purchafes.  The  houfe,  which 
w/as  before  hid  by  high  walls  and  trees,  is  now  very  confpicu- 
ous,  the  walls  removed,  and  the  whole  thrown  quite  open.  On 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  road  he  has  taken  down  fome  old 
houfes,  and  has  opened  a profpedt  into  Surrey  and  the  adjacent 
cotinlry,  and  into  his  own  grounds  and  extenfive  plantations 
on  that  fide.  There  is  a handfome  lawn  to  the  road,  with  a 
coach  w^ay  around  it  to  the  houfe,  and  guarded  by  a half-cir- 
cular range  of  iron  w^ork,  at  each  end  of  which  are  two  gates 
with  dwarf  ftone  piers,  with  antique  vafes  on  the  top. 

In  the  gardens  to  the  back  front  is  a very  fine  piece  of  run- 
ning water,  of  confiderable  extent,  over  w^hich  is  thrown  a neat 
wooden  bridge.  The  plantations  in  all  the  grounds  are  confi- 
derable and  extenfive ; and  there  is  a gravel  walk  quite  round 
them,  agreeably  fliaded  from  the  fun  in  the  fummer  feafon. 

The  whole  of  thefe  premifes  are  laid  out  with  great  judge- 
ment and  tafte,  to  the  credit  of  its  owner,  and  with  a liberality 
of  Ipirit  peculiar  to  himfelf. 

The  next  to  be  remarked  is  the  refidence  of  Sir  William 
Chamber^,  knt.  whofe  name  will  be  in  remembrance  as  long  as 
Somerfet  Place  exifts.  It  was  built  by  Archibald  duke  of  Argyle, 
after  whofe  death  it  was  purchafed  by  George  Goflling,  efq.  a 
prodtor  of  Dodlors  Commons.  The  gardens,  which  were  ex- 
tenfive, 
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tenfive,  are  now  divided.  The  late  Mr.  Goftling,  when  he 
fold  the  houfe  to  Sir  William,  referved  one  half  of  the  gardens, 
with  the  tower  and  canal,  to  himfelf,  and  where  the  green  houfe 
flood  has  erecSted  a very  handfome  dwelling  houfe,  which  his 
fon,  the  prefent  pofTefTor,  has  much  enlarged  and  embelliflied. 
The  late  duke  of  Argyle  made  great  plantations  of  every  fpecies 
of  the  Scots  fir,  and  others,  which  have  thriven  wonderfully. 

Since  the  death  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  which  happened 
March  8,  1796,  this  houfe  has  been  again  fold  ; but  we  know 
not  to  whom. 

Near  thefe  is  a good  houfe  and  gardens  belonging  to  Col. 
Archibald  Campbell,  a near  relation  of  the  late  duke  Archibald. 
Here  alfo  is  a confiderable  plantation  for  the  Scotts  fir  and  other 
trees. 

Near  Mr.  Prime’s  are  two  good  family  houfes,  one  the  refi- 
dence  of  — — — Annefley,  efq.  the  other  of  Richard  Hill,  efq.. 
who  carries  on  very  confiderable  works  for  the  making  of  gun- 
powder for  the  fervice  of  government. 

Hethrow^  or,  as  formerly  wTitten,  Heathrow.  Here  is  a very 
confiderable  filhery  for,  lamperns,  a fmall  kind  of  lampreys, 
which  are  ufed  as  baits  by  the  Englifii  and  Dutch  in  the 
cod  and  turbot  fifiiery.  Large  quantities  are  fetched  by  the 
Hollanders  from  the  Thames,  where  they  are  chiefly  caught, 
between  Brentford  and  Kingfion,  and  in  large  quantities  at 
Twickenham.  During  the  demand  for  the  fiflieries  from  No- 
vember to  June,  the  ufual  price  is  6s.  per  hogfhead.  After- 
wards they  are  fold  for  as  many  pence. 
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The  Weftern  part  of  this  parifh,  to  a confiderable  extent, 
is  a barren  heath,  an  entire  flat,  and  very  open  in  other  parts. 
The  nature  of  the  foil  is  various,  for  we  have  fand,  brick  clay, 
chalk,  gravel,  and  good  loam. 

The  parts  round  Twickenham  are  greatly  diftinguifhed  by  the 
fertility  of  its  well-cultivated  garden  grounds,  which  fend  large 
fupplies  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  particularly  ftrawberries,  to  the 
London  markets.  The  more  open  enclofures  furnifli  great 
quantities  of  early  peas.  Mr.  Nettle Ihip,  a very  intelligent  and 
ikilful  gardener,  annually  produces  a great  variety  of  the  fineft 
early  flowers,  as  well  as  early  fruits,  by  well  cbntrived  and  ex- 
tenfive  ftoves.  Mr.  Weft,  another  very  fkilful  gardener,  is 
likewife  noticed  for  the  produdlion  of  our  beft  and  fineft  fruits, 
particularly  the  rafpberry,  fome  of  which  are  uncommonly  large. 


Tv/ickenham  Ayte  is  i acre,  7 rood,  and  called  in  the  Sur- 
vey the  Bowling  Alley. 


According  to  the  Ifleworth  Survey,  taken  in  1635,  ap- 
pears that  there  was  in  this  pariftx  as  follows : 


Arable  land, 
Pafture, 
Common, 
Wood, 


Acre*.  Rood.  Perch. 

630  3 20 

488  2 16 

694  3 O 

38  I 9 


The  total  of  acres  in  this  parifli  are, 


It  is  in  length, 
In  breadth, 

In  compafs, 


320 
It  o S 
9 6 18 


1851 


2 5 
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The  whole  hundred  of  Ifleworth  hath  4 towns,  ift.  IJle- 
worthy  ad.  Hefton^  3d.  l^wickenham^  4th,  Hounjlow ; and  hath 
of  villages  or  endfliips  twelve,  Brayneford-end^  Wbittne^  He/lon^ 
Sutton^  hantbton^  Worton^  Wbittne-deane^  HethrOy  Nortb-hydej 
Scrackidge^  Cuckholds-haveriy  and  part  of  Crayneford.  It  hath  of 
rivers  three,  ThamiJiSy  Brente^  Iftlezvortb  ; of  brooks  and  fniall 
currents  three,  Burketfs  Brooke ; of  bridges,  Cbace  Bridge^ 
^een  Bridge^  Whittne  Bridge. 


It  hath  of  land  : 

Arable, 

Pafture  and  meadow, 
Common, 

Wood, 


Acres. 

Rood.  Pearch,] 

- 

2817 

0 21 

- 

2029 

0 39 

mm 

1874 

3 0 

• 

162 

0 12 

Total  of  acres  in  the  hundred,  68 83  o 32 


The  ,whole  hundred  is  in  length, 

In  breadth, 
In  compafs, 


Miles.  Furl.  Pearch. 

5 I 33 

4 3 26 

17  I 3^^ 


December  1788.  This  year  was  memorable  for  an  extreme 
hard  froft,  which  lafted  nine  weeks  ; and  old  people  here,  who 
remember  that  in  the  year  1739-40,  fay,  that  it  was  at  times 
much  more  fevere  and  intenle.  The  Thames  was  frozen  over 
from  Oxford  to  Gravefend.  At  and  about  Twickenham,  the 
ice  was  fo  thick,  that  people  walked  daily  on  it  as  on  the  high 
road,  and  carts  loaded  palfed  from  lide  to  fide. 

When  the  thaw  came,  which  was  fudden,  and  with  a great 
noife  occafioned  by  the  feparation  of  the  ice,  it  threw  it  over 
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all  the  adjacent  gardens  and  grounds,  and  in  many  places  loo 
feet  from  the  river  in  pieces  of  a ton  weight,  and  upwards  of 
two  feet  in  thicknefs.  Both  tides  of  the  river  had  the  appearance 
of  a very  rocky  fhore,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  looked 
very  awful. 


Benefactions  to  this  Parish. 

George  Perryman,  efq.  in  the  year  1604,  to  the  jC,  s.  d. 
poor,  to  be  paid  annually  at  Michaelmas  for 
ever,  for  bread,  - - - i o o 

Lewis  Owen,  efq.  in  1623,  to  the  poor  annually 

for  ever,  in  bread  every  Sunday,  - 504 

Alfo  his  houfe  adjoining  in  Garrat’s  Land 
Style,  for  two  old  people  to  live  in. 

Henry  Beckett,  efq.  in  1627,  the  intereft  of 
jf.40,  to  be  laid  out  in  bread  for  feven  poor 
perfons  every  Sunday. 


Francis  Poulton,  efq.  in  1640,  charges  his  free- 
hold land  and  tenements  in  Twickenham,  in 
the  tenure  of  Love,  annually  for  ever,  to  be  be- 


flowed  in  bread  to  the  poor  every  Friday, 

- 5 

0 

4 

Alfo  to  the  poor,  the  fum  of. 

20 

0 

0 

Mrs.  Anne  Johnfon,  to  the  poor, 

20 

0 

0 

Mr.  John  Suckling,  to  the  poor. 

50 

0 

0 

Sir  John  Walter,  to  the  poor. 

20 

0 

0 

Mr.  Thomas  Poulton,  to  the  poor, 

20 

0 

0 

Mr.  George  Baker,  to  the  poor, 

10 

0 

0 
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Mr.  Edward  Birkhead,  to  the  poor, 

Mrs.  Mary  Bufh,  to  the  poor, 

Mr.  Leverfage,  to  the  poor, 

Mrs,  Catharine  Auftin,  to  the  poor, 

Mrs.  Weekes,  to  the  poor,  - - « 

Henry  Poultcn,  efq.  to  the  poor, 

Mr.  Richard  Moore,  gardiner,  the  produce  to  be 
beftowed  in  bread  every  Candlemafs, 

Mr.  Hollingfworth,  a filver  gilt  cup  to  be  ufed 
at  the  Communion. 

Sir  Jofeph  Aflie,  bart.  two  filver  flaggons  for  the 
fame  fervice. 

Sir  Jofeph  Aflie,  bart.  to  put  out  poor  boys  ap- 
prentices, - 

The  right  hon.  the  earl  of  Bradford  a green  velvet 
pulpit  cloth,  embroidered  with  gold. 

Mathew  Harvey,  efq.  to  the  poor,  which  was  ap- 
plied towards  building  6 alms-houfes, 

Mrs.  Greville,  towards  finifliing  the  fix  alms- 
houfes,  - - - . 

The  vicar  pays  annually,  being  charged  on  his 
land,  and  laid  out  in  penny  loaves,  and  dif- 
tributed  to  the  poor  children  the  Thurfday  after 
every  Eafter  Day,  « - - 

The  warren,  called  Dudes  Clofe,  in  the  tenure 
of  Lord  is  charged  to  pay  annually, 

to  be  laid  out  in  bread  for  the  poor  every  other 
Sunday, 

John  and  Francis  Weft  conveyed  to  truftees  divers 
eftates  of  the  then  value  of  1:^41  8s.  per 

Q ^ 


J*.  d. 
10  o o 
10  o o 
5000 
2000 
500 
20  o o 

10  o o 


1000 
100  o o 

200  O O 

100 
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annum^  to  the  ufe  of  the  governors  of  Chrift’s 
Hofpital,  that  they  Ihould  receive  fo  many  poor 
hoys  and  girls,  whereof  three-fourths  to  be 
boys,  as  the  profits  of  the  faid  premiies  would 
maintain,  after  the  rate  of  lo  per  an7Uim, 
one-fifth  to  be  fuch  children  as  the  prifliioners 
in  veftry  fliall  chufe,  and  to  continue  there, 
and  be  put  out  apprentices,  or  to  ferve  as  other 
children  in  the  hofpital;  paying  wdth 

each  boy,  and  with  each  girl,  fo  put  out., 

Sir  Francis  Weft,  in  17:23,  gave,  to  be  laid  out 
in  lands,  to  the  ufe  of  the  Cloth  Workers’ 

Company,  to  pay  ten  blind  men,  and  ten 
blind  w^omen,  ^.5  per  annurrt^  each  of  w^hich, 
one  man,  or  woman,  of  this  parifh,  receives 
the  fame,  - - - - 

Sir  Francis  Weft,  alfo,  to  the  poor, 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  vicar  of  this  parifh,  to 
the  poor,  - - - - 

Mr.  Richard  Moore,  to  ditto,  the  intereft  to  be 
laid  out  in  bread  every  27th  of  September, 

Alfo  a cottage  for  the  ufe  of  the  charity 
fchool. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Boucher,  to  the  poor,  the  intereft: 
to  be  laid  out  in  bread  and  coals  annually,  ; 
in  bread,  every  Eafter  Sunday,  and  the  refidue 
in  coals  every  ift  day  of  November,  - 1 00  o o 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Iflay  gave,  which  was  ap- 
plied in  eredling  a gallery  (for  the  nfe  of  the 
parifli)  in  the  church,  - 30  o o 

Mrs^ 
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0 
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20 
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Mrs.  Sarah  L‘Eftrange,  gave  her  pew  to  Mr.  Ro-  jT.  j.  d, 
bert  Baker  and  his  heirs,  on  paying  annually, 
to  be  laid  out  in  bread  for  the  poor,  the  29th 
day  of  Oilober,  - - - 150 

The  right  hon.  the  countefs  of  Montrath,  to  the 


poor,  - - - 

- 

100 

0 

0 

Robert  Swan,  efq.  to  ditto, 

- 

100 

0 

a 

John  Sparkman,  efq.  to  the  poor, 

- 

50 

0 

0 

The  brafs  chandelier  next  the  communion-table 
was  the  gift  of  John  Spackraan  and  Lydia  his 
wife,  1775. 

Abraham  Prado,  efq.  to  the  poor,  50'  o o 

A dole,  called  cakes  and  ale.  It  was  a cuftom  in  antient 
times,  and  continued  till  of  late  years,  for  the  vicar  of  this 
parilh,  by  holding  certain  lands,  to  diftribute  a quantity  of 
cakes  or  bread,  to  the  value  of  i to  the  poor,  on  the  Thurfday 
after  every  Eafter  Day,  and  which  ufed  to  be  thrown  down  from 
the  top  of  the  tower  of  the  church  into  the  church-yard,  to  be 
fcrambled  for  by  the  children  of  the  poor,  after  which  they 
were  regaled  with  ale  at  the  vicarage  houfe. 

This  dole  is  now  given  in  the  church  at  Chriftm^fs*^ 


Vicars 
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Vicars  of-  Twickenham. 

William  Brown  appears  to  be  the  firft  vicar  of  this  parilh, 
being  prefented  thereunto  by  the  prior  and  convfent-of  St.  Va- 
lery in  Picardy,  in  November  1332  *. 

Robert  de  Swacliffe  was  vicar  here-about  the.  year  135  b,  on 
the  prefentation  of  king  Edward  III.  and  on  June  the  5th  he  re- 
ligned  the  fame  j.  June  29,  1327,  he  had  conftituted  one  of  the 
chamberlains  of  the  King’s  Exchequer,  in  the  place  of  John  de 
Langeton  + ; and  was  one  of  thofe  wdio  on  October  the  5th  fol- 
lowing was  afligned  by  the  king  to  make  rolls  and  memorandums 
of  the  Exchequer  from  Wettminfter  to  York  §. 

Hugh  de  Newbald  fucceeded  SwacliflFe  in  this  vicarage,  on 
the  prefentation  of  king  Edward  III.  June  5,  1350  1|. 

Michael  de  Shires,  on  the  prefentation  of  king  Edward  III. 

Robert  Fille,  November  24,  1386,  on  the  refignation  of 
Shires,  on  the  prefentation  of  king  Richard  II  He  was  alfo 
re£lor  of  Twinfted  in  Effex,  1389,  on  the  prefentation  of  the 
prior  and  convent  of  Moreton  in  Surrey,  a monaftery  founded 
by  Henry  I.  A.  D.  1121,  for  canons  of  St.  Auguftine,  the  tem- 
poralities of  Takely  priory  in  Effex  being  in  his  hands  on  ac- 
count of  the  war  with  France. 

William  de  Glaftonbury,  Oflober  i,  1387,  on  the  refigna- 
tion of  Fille  tt. 

Hugh  Lambard,  January  29,  1389,  on  the  refignation  of 
Glaftonbury  :{;J. 

*■  Reg.  Baudake,  p.  83.  J Pat.  24  Edward  III.  p.  i.  J Pat.  i Edward  III.  p.  i. 

^ Ibict.  p.  3.  Ij  Pat.  24  Edward  III.  **  Reg.  Bray  broke,  p.  49. 

■f  f Ibid.  p.  56.  XX  Ibid.  p.  73. 
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William  de  Glaftonbury,  March  14,  1389,  on  the  refignafion 
of  Lambard 

John  Smith,  September  24,  1390,  on  the  refignation  of 
Glaftonbury  t. 

Thomas  Heydon,  March  27,  1396,  on  the  refignation  of 
Smith  :j:.  Thefe  laft  five  were  prefented  by  Richard  II. 

Reginald  Body  was  prefented  by  the  warden,  fellows,  and 
fcholars,  of  St.  Mary’s  College  at  Winchefter.  He  was  alfo  vicar 
of  Northall  in  Hertfordfliire,  in  1409,  on  the  prefentation  of 
the  bifliop  of  London. 

Philip  Pentecoft,  January  21,  1426,  prefented  by  Winchefter 
College  on  the  death  of  Body  §. 

Walter  Byfeleigh,  November  25,  1433,  prefente,d  by  Win- 
chefter College  on  the  refignation  of  Pentecoft  1|. 

William  Englifii,  July  5,  145I}  prefented  by  Winchefter 
College  on  the  refignation  of  Byfeleigh 

John  White,  A.  M.  Mayii,  1468,  prefented  by  Winchefter 
College  on  tfie  death  of  Englifh  f f.  He  was  alfo  vicar  of  St. 
Leonard’s,  Shoreditch,  anno  1469. 

Robert  Oliver,  December  22,  1468,  prefented  by  Winchefter 
College  on  the  refignation  of  White  t+.  Mr.  Newcourt  fup- 
pofes  he  was  the  fame  Robert  Oliver  who  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  chapel  at  Uxbridge  in  1447. 

Richard  Woodhoufe,  June  to,  1468,  prefented  by  Winchef- 
ter College  on  the  refignation  of  Oliver  §§.  He  was  alfo  redlor  of 

* Reg.  Braybroke,  p.  74.  -f-  Ib.  79.  t Ibid,  p-  141.  § Reg.  Grey,  p.  5. 

II  Reg.  Fitzherbert,  p.  24.  **  Reg.  Kemp,  p.  ii.  i"f  Ibid,  p.113. 

L+  Ibid.  p.ii5.  §§  Ibid.  p.  146. 
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Allhallows  in  the  Wall,  London,  of  Staines  in  Middlefex,  and 
Aldham  in  Effex. 

William  Bradfhaw,  December  12,  1478,  prefented  by  Win- 
chefter  College  on  the  refignation  of  Woodhoufe*.  He  was  alfo 
re6lor  of  Shering  in  Effex  in  1496  ; and  again  when  the  bifliop 
vifited  in  1 49 5,  when  his  churchwardens  prefented  the  par- 
fonage-houfe  to  be  very  ruinous  and  defolate ; and  that  there 
had  been  no  refidence  for  twelve  years  paft. 

John  Clavering,  A.  M.  July  29,  1491,  prefented  by  Win- 
chefter  College  -f-  on  the  refignation  of  Bradllaaw.  He  was  alfo 
redlor  of  Bilhop’s  Wickham  1482,  of  Witham  1485,  of 
Fairfted  1491,  all  in  Effex;  of  Stains  in  Middlefex  1492, 
of  St.  Chriftopher’s  in  London  1494,  and  fellow  of  Eton 
College.  He  was,  I believe,  of  the  family  of  Clavering  of 
Axwell  Park  in  the  county  of  Durham,  being  a fon  of  Robert 
Clavering  by  Anne,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Grey  of 
Horton  in  Northumberland,  knt.  which  Robert  died  about  the 
25  th  year  of  queen  Elizabeth  J. 

John  Goodwin,  June  10,  1494,  prefented  by  Winchefter 
College  on  the  refignation  of  Clavering  §. 

Thomas  Hare,  LL.  D. 

Robert  Dikar,  LL.  B.  March  7,  1514,  prefented  by  Win- 
chefter College  on  the  refignation  of  Hare.  1|. 

He  was  alfo  reftor  of  St.,  Clement  Danes  in  London,  1516, 
vicar  of  St.  Sepulchre’s,  1 5 24,  and  had  a conteft  with  the  prior 
and  convent  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

* Reg.  Kemp.  p.  170.  H'lb  P-  5* 

Kimber’s  Baronetage,  1771,  vol. II.  p.  203.  § Reg.  Hill,  p.  13. 

Reg.  Fitz  James,  p.  59. 
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Thomas  Stonard  *,  June  3,  1522,  prefented  by  Winchefter 
College  on  the  refignation  of  Dikar. 

John  Thornton,  clerk,  December  18,  1549,  prefented  by 
king  Edward  VI.  t on  the  death  of  Stonard. 

Thomas  Wood,  clerk,  Odtober  24,  1562,  prefented  by  queen 
Elizabeth  +,  by  the  deprivation  of  Thornton. 

He  was  alfo  redlor  of  Harlington  in  Middlefex,  1558  ; vicar 
of  Ifleworth,  in  the  fame  county  ; vicar  of  Bradwell  juxta  Marc, 
High  Ongar,  and  South  Weld,  all  in  Eflex. 

All  the  following  reflors  were  prefented  by  the  dean  and 
canons  of  Windfor. 

Thomas  Buckmafter,  clerk,  0<3»ber  24,  1562,  on  the  depri- 
vation of  Wood  §. 

He  was  redtor  of  Allhallows  on  the  Wall  in  London,  April  4, 
1564  (the  queen  patron) ; and  of  St.  Mary  Woolnpth,  London. 

James  Norris,  clerk,  June  ii,  1563,  on  the  death  of  Buck- 
mafter  ||. 

John  Hey  ton,  (or  Heaton),  clerk,  September  5,  1573,  on 
the  death  of  Norris 

He  was  re£tor  of  St.  Leonard  Eaftcheap,  London,  May  5,  1563. 

John  After,  M.  A.  February  6,  1580,  on  the  refignation  of 
Hey  ton  +1. 

He  was  likewife  vicar  of  Sunbury,  Middlefex,  May  3,  1569. 

Richard  Levett,  M.  A.  September  16,  1584  JJ. 

John  Vaughan,  M.  A.  January  31,  1 589,  on  the  refignation 
•of  Levett  §§. 

*,Rcg.  R.  C.  Warham,  300.  J Reg.  Bonner,  247. 

4 Reg^Grindall,  124.  § Ibid.  126.  ||  Ibid.  130,  **  Ibid.  167. 

■f-J  Ibid.  200.  Ibid.  214.  §§  Ibid.  247. 
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William  Tompkins,  A.M.  November  7,  1590,  on  the  refig- 
nation  of  Vaughan 

Thomas  Goole  1635* 

Thomas  Some,  (or  Soame),  S.  T.  P.  April  18,  1640,  on  the 
death  of  Goole  +. 

He  was  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  was  fellow 
of  Peter  Houfe ; was  inftalled  a canon  of  Windfor,  April  14, 
162,2,  void  by  the  refignation  of  the  archbilhop  of  Spalatroj 
was  prebendary  of  St.  Paul  in  London ; of  Cadington  Major  and 
Cadington  Minor  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  by  the  gift  of 
king  James  I.  jure  prerogative,  Feb.  17,  1616  ; vicar  of 
Stanes  in  Middlefex,  on  the  prefentation  of  the  fame  king, 
to  which  he  was  admitted  Auguft  9,  1616.  In  1590  he  was 
matter  of  Peter  Houfe  and  vice  chancellor;  as  he  was  again  in 
the  years  1599  and  ifioi.  Being  one  of  thofe  many,  who, 
in  the  latt  rebellious  times,  had  been  forced  to  leave  their  ec- 
clefiattical  preferments  for  their  loyalty,  he  was,  Auguft  1 2, 
1 645,  incorporated  in  the  degree  of  do6tor  of  divinity  in  the  uni- 
yerfity  of  Oxford,  having  before  taken  the  fame  degree  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  alfo  re6tor  of  Hafeley  in  the  county  of  Oxford, 

He  died  at  Stanes,  in  Middlefex,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1642,  and  lies  buried  there;  leaving  one  fon,  named 
Henry.  He  publilhed  in  1588  a treatife  deciding  fome  quef- 
tions  concerning  the  miniftry,  facrament,  and  church,  printed 
in  London,  in  quarto ; alfo  a confutation  of  fome  of  Mr.  Penry’s 
errors ; in  anfwer  to  John  Penry,  or  Ap  Henry.  He  hath 
alfo  left  behind  him  a few  fermons,  which  are  ftill  extant. 

* Reg.  Grindall,  2^2.  -j-  In  the  Iflevvorth  Survey  he  is  mentioned  as  vicar. 

X Reg.  Laud.  103. 
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William  Hobfon,  S.  T.  P.  June  9,  1661,  on  the  deprivation 
of  Some  *. 

Richard  Meggot,  M.  A.  November  17,  1668,  on  the  death 
of  Hobfon  f . 

He  was  educated  in  Queen’s  College,.  Cambridge  ; and,  after 
taking  his  degrees  in  that  univerfity,  was  inftalled  canon  of 
Windfor  Auguft  a,  1677  ; was  vicar  of  St.  Olave’s,  South- 
wark, and  of  Twickenham,  and,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  William 
Clark,  was  inftalled  dean  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Winchefter, 
0(51.  9,  1679  J. 

He  died  December  7,  1692  ; and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of 
that  cathedral. 

Charles  Williams,  M.  A.  January  la,  1686,  on  the  refig- 
nation  of  Meggot. 

He  was  educated  in  Gloucefter  Hall,  in  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford ; was  minifter  of  Teddington  in  Middlefex  in  1700 ; and  died 
Januai'y  9,  1707-8,  aged  63  years,  having  been  vicar  of  this 
parifh  upwards  of  30  years,  and  lies  buried  in  the  chancel  vault. 
He  was  a celebrated  preacher,  and  author  of  a volume  of  fer- 
mons,  1696,  and  feveral  finglc  difeourfes  §. 

Samuel  Pratt,  S.  T.  P.  1708,  on  the  death  of  Williams. 

He  had  been  tutor  to  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  ; was  a canon  of 
Windfor;  vicar  of  Tottenham,  1693;  inftalled  dean  of  Rochefter 
December  18,  1697;  and  publilhed  fome  fingle  fermons  ||. 

Penyfton  Booth,  M.A.  1722. 

He  was  a canon  of  Windfor,  and  inftalled.  May  12,  1722, 
dean  of  Windfor. 

Daniel  Waterland,  S.  T.  P.  1727. 

•f-  Ibid.  228.  :{:  Athens  Oxon.  chap.  XI.  668. 

||  Granger’s  Biog.  Hift.  Cooke’s  Hift.  Keg. 

R 2 


• Reg.  Laud.  ij8. 
§ Reg.  Compton,  89. 
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He  was  born  at  Wafeley  in  Lincolnlhire  in  the  year  i683» 
and  was  the  fon  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henry  Waterland,  re<Stor  of 
that  place.  He  had  his  fchool  education  at  Lincoln,  and  his 
academical  at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  under  the  tuition 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Baker.  Of  this  fociety  he  was  firft  fcholar,  and 
afterwards  fellow,  and,  commencing  tutor,  became  a great  orna- 
ment and  advantage  to  it. 

In  this  capacity  he  drew  up  a tra<Sl,  under  the  title  of  “ Ad- 
vice to  a young  Student,  Vv^ith  a Method  of  Study  for  the  firft 
four  Years;”  which  has  gone  through  feveral  editions.  In  the 
year  1713  he  became  mafter  of  the  college,  and  in  1715  was 
chofen  vice-chancellor  of  that  univerfity.  Soon  after,  he  obtained 
the  redtory  of  Ellingham  in  Norfolk,  and  was  appointed  chap- 
lain in  ordinary  to  king  George  I. 

In  the  year  1720  be  preached  the  firfl  courfe  of  lectures- 
founded  by  Lady  Moyer  for  the  defence  of  our  Lord’s  divinity. 
He  was  prefented,  in  the  following,  year,  by  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter of  St.  PauEs,  to  the  recSory  of  St.  Auftin  and  St.  Faith,  in  Lon- 
don ; and  foon  after  promoted  to  the  chancellorfhip  of  the  church 
of  York,  by  Sir  William  Dawes,  bart.  archbifliop  of  that  province. 

In  the  year  1727  he  was  called  by  his  diocefan  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Middlefex;  and  his  Majefty  conferred  on  him  a, 
canonry  in  the  church  of  Windfor,  in  which  he  was  inftalled 
OtStober  13,  1727;  and  that  chapter  prefented  to- him  the  vicar- 
age of  Twickenham  in.  Middlefex. 

He  died  in  the  year  1740,  and  was  interred  in  the  collegiate 
church  at  Windfor.  His  funeral  fermon  was  preached  by  Jere- 
miah Seed,,  his  curate. 

Edmund  Martin,  LL.  D.  1733,  a canon  of  Windfor,  and 
inftalled,  May  17,  1733,  dean  of  Worcefter. 
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Richard  Terrick,  M.  A.  1742,  a canon  of  Windfor,  inftalled 
June  16,  1742;  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  Majefty,  1747; 
canon  refidentiary  of  St.  Paul’s,  London,  1757;  promoted  to  the 
bilhoprick  of  Peterborough,  1757  ; tranflated  to  the  fee  of 
London,  i 7 64  ; on  which  he  refigned  this  vicarage. 

George  Godard,  M.  A.  1764,  on  the  tranflation  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Terrick,  bifhop  of  Peterborough,  to  the  fee  of 
London  ; the  king  then  prefenting. 

Mr.  Coftard,  whofe  oriental  and  aftronomical  learning  is  too 
well  known  to  need  encomium,  was  bora  at  Shrewfbury  in 
17I0,  and  (I  believe)  firll  educated  in  the  grammar-fchool 
there.  In,  or  about,  the  year  1726,  he  was  admitted  a member 
of  Wadham  College,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  In  1729  he 
took  his  bachelor’s  degree;  and  June  28,  1733,  that  of  maf- 
ter  of  arts ; became  a fellow  of  that  fociety,  and  a tutor  there. 
In  1742  he  was  univerfity  proftor,  and,  on  the  death  of  Dr.. 
Wyndham,  was  in  eledtion  for  warden  of  his  college,  but  de- 
clined it  on  account  of  his  age.  His  firfi:  ecclefiaftical  preferment 
was  the  curacy  of  Iflip,  near  Oxford.  He  afterwards  became 
vicar  of  Whitchurch,  between  Lyme  and  Bridport,  in  Dorfet- 
fhire,  where  he  ferved  two  churches  for  fome  years. 

He  was  a man  of  general  learning,  deep  read  in  divinity  and 
aftronpmy,  well  verfed  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,, 
and  a perfect  mafter  of  the  Oriental.  His  correfpondence  with, 
the  Literati  was  extenfive  both  at  home  and  abroad ; and  many 
of  his  learned  productions  were  read  before  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  afterwards  publifiied  among  their  Phiiofo- 
phrcal  Tranfaftions* 
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Mr.  Godard’s  extenfive  learning  having  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  the  earl  of  Northington,  lord  chancellor,  he  ob- 
tained, by  the  favour  of  that  nobleman,  in  June,  1764, 
the  vicarage  of  Twickenham  ; in  which  fituation  he  conti- 
nued till  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  loth  of  Janu- 
ary, 1782,  at  the  age  of  72.  His  private  chara<£ter  was 
amiable ; and  he  was  much  refpe<Sled,  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  he  refided,  for  his  humanity  and  benevolence.  From 
fome  palfages  in  his  writings  he  appears  to  have  been  ftrongly 
attached  to  the  interefts  of  public  freedom.  He  had  a great  ve- 
neration for  the  antient  Greeks,  of  whom  he  fays,  that,  ‘ ’tis 
to  the  happy  genius  of  that  once  glorious  people,  and  that 
people  alone,  that  we  owe  all  that  can  properly  be  ftyled  aftro- 
noray.’  And,  in  another  place,  he  obferves,  ‘ that  their 
public  fpirit  and  love  of  liberty  claim  both  our  admira- 
tion and  imitation.  How  far  the  fciences  fufFer,  where  op- 
preffion,  fuperftition,  and  arbitrary  power,  prevail,  that  once 
glorious  nation  affords  this  day  too  melancholy  a proof.* 

Iti  1733»  be  pubfilhed,  in  odlavo,  “ Critical  Obfervations  on 
the  Pfalms.’’ 

Part  of  a letter  written  by  him  to  Mr.  John  Canton,  con-r 
taining  an  account  of  a fiery  meteor  feen  by  him  in  the  air, 
on  the  14th  of  July,  1745,  was  read  at  the  Royal  Society  on 
the  7th  of  November  in  that  year,  and  publifhed  in  their 
Tranfailions,  N‘’447. 

In  1746,  he  publifhed,  in  London,  in  o6lavo,  ” A Letter  to 
Martin  Folkes,  efq.  P.  R.  S.  concerning  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of 
Aftronomy  amongif  the  Antients.”  In  this  very  learned  letter^ 
he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Greeks  derived  but  a very 
fmall  portion  of  their  aftronomical  knowledge  from  the  Egyp- 
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tians  or  Babylonians.  He  obferves,  that  though  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Babylonians  may  be  allowed  by  their  obfervations  of 
the  Heavens  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  aftronomy  ; yet 
that,  as  long  as  it  continued  amongft  them,  it  confifted 
of  obfervations  only  ; and  in  this  ftate  it  remained,  even 
among  the  Greeks,  for  feme  time,  till,  geometry  being  im- 
proved by  them,  and  them  alone,  into  a fcience,  and  applied 
to  the  heavens,  they  became  the  true  and  proper  authors  of 
every  thing  deferving  the  name  of  aftronomy.  In  1747?  Mr. 
Coftard  i>ubliflied,  in  8vo,  Some  Obfervations  tending  to 
jlluftrate  the  Book  of  Job  and  in  particular,  the  words^ 

* The  compofition  under  confideration,^*  fays  Mr.  Godard,  is  an  exalted  and 
regular  piece  of  Eaflcrn  poetry,  and  of  the  dramatic  kind.  The  perfons  fpeak- 
ing  are  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zopbar,  who  regularly  take  their  turns  in  the  debate, 
which  is  upon  a quedipn  no  lefs  important  than  how — to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God 
to  man.  What  mahods  arc  puiTued  by  them,  in  order  to  this,  doth  not  at  prefent 
fall  under  my  defign  r)  observe.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  tlieir  feveral  anfwers 
to  Job's  pleas  may  be  looked  on  as  three  diftin(d  ads.  Thefe  replications  and  re- 
joinders continue  to  the  chapter,  where  Elihu  begins  the  (hare  he  takes  in  the 
conference.  This  brings  us  to  the  38th  chapter,  which  concludes  the  4th 
when  the  D^ity  appears  and  clofes  the  feene  in  the  5jh./  I will  not  fay  that  this 
is  the  firfl:  tragedy  tha:.  we  know  of  as  extant  in  the  world,  or  that  any  Elaflern 
produdions  of  this  nature  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Greek  dage.  It  may  not  be 
improper  to  obferve,  however,  that  two  rules,  laid  down  by  a great  mafter  of  the 
art  of  poetry,  are  exadly  maintained.  It  is  not,  as  was  faid,  “ quinto  produdior 
adu  f ' nor  is  God  introruced  till  it  becomes  dignus  vindice  nodus.” 

The  narration  at  the  beginning  and  end  may  be  looked  on  as  the  prologue  and 
epilogue  ; and  the  part  alligned  Job's  wife  feems  intended  for  a (hort  and  refined 
fatire  on  thofe  that,  without  proper  accomplifliments  or  abilities,  impertinently 
imerpofe  their  judgements  on  lubjeds  of  the  higheft  importance,  and  which  it  is 
impoffibic  they  Ibouid  underftand.  But,  if  this  is  a proper  reprefentaiion  of  the 
cafe,  will  it  not  be  a farther  proof  of  the  latenefs  of  the  compofition  ? Poetry,  no 
doubt,  fuch  as  it  was,  mull  have  been  of  very  antient  original.  But  then  it  feems 
to  have  been  confined  for  a long  time  to  fongs  and  hymns,  panegyricks,  and  the 
like  ; rather  taught  and  treafured  up  in  the  memory,  like  that  of  the  Druids,  than 
committed  to  writing.  Regular  poems  muft  have  been  owing  to  leifure^j  education, 
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^ I know  that  my  Redeemer  Uveth,’  &c.  to  which  was  an- 
nexed, ^ The  third  chapter  of  Habakkiik,  paraph raftically 
tranflated  into  Englifli  Verfe,  (fome  years  before,  for  his  own 
amufement).  The  fame  year,  a curious  letter  written  by  him 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Shaw,  principal  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxon, 
relative  to  the  Chinefe  chronology  and  aftronomv,  was  read  at 
the  Royal  Society,  and  publiflied  in  ‘‘  The  Philofophical  Tranf- 
a6lions,”  No.  483.  In  this  letter  he  took  notice,  that  it  had 
been  the  affedlation  of  fome  nations,  and  particularly  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Egyptians,  to  carry  up  their  hiftories  to  fuch  an  im- 
moderate antiquity,  as  plainly  to  fliew  thofe  accounts  to  be  fidi- 
tious  and  without  foundation.  This  alfo  was  the  cafe  with  the 
Chinefe.  And  Mr.  Coftard  urged  a variety  of  arguments  to 
prove,  that  the  mathematical  and  aflronomical  knowledge  of  the 
Chinefe  was  inconfiderablc,  and  that  little  dependence  was  to 
be  placed  on  the  pretended  antiquity  of  their  hiftory.  In  1749 
he  publiflied,  at  Oxford,  in  8vo,  A further  Account  of  the 
Rife  and  Progrefs  of  Aftronomy  among  the  Antients,  in  three 
Letters  to  Martin  Folkes,  efq.”  The  firft  of  thefe  letters  treats 
of  the  aftronomy  of  the  Chaldeans ; the  fecond  is  an  elaborate 
enquiry  concerning  the  conftellations  fpoken  of  in  the  book  of 

Job; 

and  the  eftablifhment  of  fchools  and  academies.  Thefe  men  of  letters  and  retire- 
ment might,  without  interruption,  give  fcope  to  their  fancy,  and  cultivate  its  fug- 
geftions  into  an  orderly  well  digefted  fyftem.  It  was  then,  and  not  before,  that 
abftrufe  metaphyfical  fubjefts  began  to  employ  mens  thoughts,  and  which  were  by 
every  one  treated  according  to  his  different  inclinations  and  abilities.”  Some  Ob- 
fervations  tending  to  illuftrate  the  Book  of  Job,  p.  12,5-26. 

* In  this  letter,  among  other  things,  he  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  au- 
thors of  the  Septuagint  verfion  did  not  underftand  the  original,  in  thofe  paf- 
fages  in  which  the  conftellations  are  mentioned.  He  thinks  it  probable,  that 
thofe  whom  Ptolemy  employed  to  tranflate  the  Hebrew  writings  knew  nothing 
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Job  and  the  4th  is  on  the  mythological  aftronomy  of  the  an- 
tients.  In  thefe  letters  he  has  difplayed  a confiderable  extent  of 
Oriental  and  Grecian  literature.  His  next  publication,  which  ap- 
peared in  1750,  in  8vo,  was,  Two  DifTertations;”  the  firft  con- 
taining an  enquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the  word  Kefitaht,  men- 
tioned 


of  aftronomy,  or  the  original  names  by  wliich  the  conftcllations  were  firft  called 
by  the  old  Chaldean  or  Egyptian  obfervers ; and  that  this  led  them  to  apply, 
with  uncertainty  and  confufion,  the  fabulous  names  given  them  by  the  Greeks, 
which,  in  their  time,  had  univerfally  taken  place  of  the  other. 

* He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  Book  of  Job  was  not  older  than  the  time  of  the 
Jewilh  captivity  at  Babylon. 

'f  In  the  firft  of  thefe  diflertations,  Mr.  Coftard  obferves,  that  W’hoever  would 
prove  the  book  of  Job  to  be  older  than  Mofes,  from  the  Kefitah  being  men- 
tioned in  it,  muft  take  upon  them  to  prove,  “ that  it  was  a coin  out  of  ufe 
in  Job’s  country  ever  fince  the  time  of  that  law-giver ; and  muft  likewife  afifert, 
that  the  writer,  in  order  to  give  his  poem  the  air  of  antiquity,  could  not  introduce 
the  mention  of  fuch  a coin,  though  laid  afide,  he  knew,  many  hundreds  of  years 
before  he  w^as  born.  He  alfo  takes  notice  that  Buxtorf  fays,  the  piece  of  money 
called  the  Kefitah  was  fo  named  becaufe  it  had  the  figure  of  a lamb  ftamped 
upon  it,  and  his  authority  has  been  implicitly  followed  by  many  of  the  moderns 
without  examination.  But,  if  Kefitah  never  fignifies  a lamb,  as  Bochart  very  rightly 
obferves,  then  that  could  not  be  the  reafon  of  the  appellation,  whatever  elfe  was. 
Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Coftard  was  of  opinion,  that  the  word  Kefitah  moft  pro- 
bably fignifies  a coin  of  fome  fort,  yet  that  it  neither  appears  to  have  been  ftamped, 
nor  can  be  proved  to  have  been  a Jewifti  coin  ,*  that  it  is  more  reafonable  to  think 
it  was  a piece  of  Canaanitilh  money  •,  and  it  had  therefore  no  conne(ftion  with  the 
law  of  Mofes,  nor  confeqiiently  was  let  afide  by  it.  Mr.  Coftard  remarks,  that 
“ who  was  the  original  author  or  framped  money  is  uncertain  ; but  it  is  probable  it 
came  into  ufe  among  different  people,  at  dilTerent  times,  according  as  they  improved 
in  arts  and  fciences,  trade  and  commerce.  In  Italy,  if  we  believe  Macrobius,  the 
firft  coiner  of  money  was  Janus  ; but,  as  his  age  is  uncertain,  as  well  as  upon  what 
authority  Macrobius,  a later  writer,  afterts  this,  or  before  him  Athenseus,  nothing 
farther  can  be  faid  on  the  fubjeff.  That  filver  was  very  fcarce  among  the 
Romans  in  much  later  times  feeras  evident ; fince  we  are  told  their  money, 
before  Niima,  confifted  only  of  bits  of  leather.  This  prince  is  faid  to  have 
introduced  into  that  ftate  brafs  money,  which,  however,  was  not  ftamped,  but 
delivered  out  by  weight.  Servlus  Tullius,  according  to  Pliny,  was  the  firft: 
among  them  that  ftamped  this  brafs  coin,  which  he  did,  with  the  figure  of 
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tioned  in  Job,”  ch.  xlii.  ver.  ti.  in  which  is  endeavoured  to 
be  proved,  that,  though  it  moft  probably  there  ftands  for  the 
name  of  a coin,  yet  there  is  no  realbn  for  fuppofing  it  ftamped 
with  any  figure  at  all  ; and  therefore  not  with  that  of  a lamb 
in  particular.  The  fecond,  on  the  fignification  of  the  word  Her- 
mes ; in  which  is  explained  the  origin  of  the  cuftom,  among  the 
Greeks,  of  eroding  (tones  called  Hermiae  ; together  with  fome 

an  animal,  an  ox,  or  a flieep.  This,  according  to  Pliny,  was  the  only 
Qoin  they  had  till  A.U.C.  485,  in  the  confuUhip  of  Quintus  Fabius,  and 
five  years  before  the  firft  Punic  war,  which  war  broke  out  in  the  year  before 
Chrift  261;  and  Fabius  was  conful  in  the  year  before  Chrift  265  ; and  it  was  62 
years  dill  before  they  had  any  gold  money,  or  the  year  before  Chrift  203.  Whatr 
imprefs  they  ufed  upon  thefe  coins  is  uncertain ; but  the  learned  now  feem  to  be 
agreed,  that  the  practice  of  ftriking  heads  upon  them,  in  the  manner  that  is  now 
feen  on  thofe  called  confular,  did  not  begin  till  the  lime  of  Marius  and  Syila,  or 
the  year  before  Chrift  107.  How  foon  the  Greeks  became  acquainted  with  the  arc 
of  ftriking  money  is  yet  more  uncertain  *,  but  probably  not  till  either  commerce 
began  to  flourifh  among  them,  or  they  had  occafion  to  pay  large  armies  abroad. 
If  this  laft  was  the  cafe,  that  was  not  till  the  time  of  Darius  Hyftafpes,  or  about  the 
year  before  Chrift  520.  The  oldeft  Greek  coin  extant,  according  to  F.  Hardouin, 
in  his  Chronology  of  the  Old  Teftament,  is  one  of  Amyntas,  the  6th  in  his  order 
of  Macedonian  kings.  But  this  learned  Jefuit  afterwards  publilhed  a gold  one  of 
Cyrene,  which  the  authors  of  the  notes  in  the  “ Science  des  Medailles’*  take  to  be 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Cyrus.  The  firft  people  that  coined  gold  and  filver  money, 
according  to  Herodotus,  were  the  Lydians ; but  what  impreflion  they  ufed,  or 
whether  indeed  any  at  all,  he  hath  not  told  us*,  nor  can  we  know  at  prefent, 
as  none  of  their  coin,  that  we  can  be  certain  of,  is  preferved  in  any  of  the  cabinets 
of  Europe.  The  Medes,  their  neighbours,  we  know;  ftrnck  theirs  with  the  effigies 
of  their  prince,  fhooting,  and  kneeling  with  one  knee  on  the  ground.  Thefe  w’ere 
called  Darics,  from,  the  prince  that  probably  firft  coined  them.  Xenophon  ufed 
that  name  for  a coin  extant  in  Cyrus’s  time;  and  Suidas  fays  they  were  fo  called, 
not  from  Darius  Hyftafpes,  but  one  elder  than  him ; perhaps  Darius,  the  Ton  of 
that  Ahafuerus  who  was  king  of  the  Medes  at  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus. 
That  the  firft  ftamping  of  money  with  an  effigies  in  Afia  is  to  be  placed  fomewhere 
about  this  time  is  not  improbable  ; but  that  filver  ftamped  was  in  ufe  long  before  is 
certain,  at  the  time  of  the  Jews  captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  the  year  before 
Chrift,  616.  According  to  my  computation,  Jeremiah  purchafed  his  coufin’s  land: 
for  feven  fhekel  and  ten.chefeph,  or  filverings.” 
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Other  particulars  relating  to  the  mythology  of  that  people.  Thefe 
diflertations  were  infcribed  to  his  friend  Dr.  Hunt,  then  profef- 
for  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages  in  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford.  At  the  conclufion  of  them  Mr.  Coflard  fays,  The 
ftiidy  of  the  Oriental  languages  feems  to  be  gaining  ground  in 
Europe  every  day ; and,  provided  the  Greek  and  Latin  are 
equally  cultivated,  we  may  arrive  in  a few  years  at  a greater 
knowledge  of  the  antient  world  than  may  be  expefted  or  can 
be  imagined.  But,  without  this  foundation,  I m&y  venture  to 
pronounce,  from  the  little  experience  I have  had,  that  it  will 
be  darknefs  and  perplexity.  It  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end, 
which  can  never  be  attended  with  fuccefs  in  any  thing.  It 
may  not  perhaps  be  improper  to  add,  before  I have  done,  that, 
for  fuch  refearches  as  thefe  I have  here  been  fpeaking  of,  few 
places,  if  any,  in  Europe,  are  fo  well  adapted  as  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford.” 

In  1752  he  publifhed,  in  8vo,  at  Oxford,  Diflertationes  II. 
critico-facrse,  quarum  prima  explicatur  Ezek.  cap.  xiii.  ver.  18. 
Altera  vero  2 Reg.  cap.  x.  ver.  22.”  The  fame  year  a tranfla- 
tion  was  publiflaed  of  the  latter  of  thefe  diflertations,  under 
the  following  title  : A Diflertation  on  the  2d  of  Kings,  chap.  x. 

ver.  22.  tranflated  from  the  Latin  of  Rabbi  Goftard,  with  a 
Dedication,  Preface,  and  Poftfeript,  critical  and  explanatory,  by 
the  Tranflator.”  In  the  preface  and  dedication  to  this  publica- 
tion, it  is  attempted  to  place  Mr.  Coflard  in  a very  ludicrous  light. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  in  the  year  1753,  a letter  written 
by  Mr.  Goftard,  and  addrefled  to  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  con- 
cerning the  age  of  Homer  and  Hefiod,  was  likewife  read  at  the 
Royal  Society,  and  afterwards  publifhed  in  the  Philofophica) 
Tranfadions  for  the  year  1754. 
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In  this  letter  Mr.  Coftard  ftates  the  ages  of  Homer  and  Hefiod 
much  lower  than  the  ordinary  computations.  He  endeavours  to 
make  it  appear,  from  aftronomical  arguments,  that  Homer  and 
Hefiod  both  probably  lived  about  the  year  before  Chrift  580, 
which  is  three  centuries  later  than  the  computation  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  and  more  than  four  later  than  that  of  Petavius. 

In  1755  he  wrote  a letter  to  Dr.  Birch,  which  is  preferved 
in  the  Britifli  Mufeum,  refpe6ting  the  meaning  of  the  phrafe 
‘‘  Sphera  Barbarica.”  Some  time  after  this  he  undertook  to  pub- 
lifli  a fecond  edition  of  Dr.  Hyde’s  Hiftoria  Religionis  vetemni 
F'erfarum  eorumque  Magorum which  was  accordingly  printed 
under  his  infpedUon,  and  wdth  his  corrections,  at  the  Clarendon 
prefs,  at  Oxford,  in  quarto,  1760. 

In  1764  he  publifiied,  in  quarto,  The  Ufe  of  Aftronomy 
in  Hilfory  and  Chronology,  exemplified  in  an  Enquiry  into  the 
Fall  of  the  Stone  into  the  ^gofpotamos,  faid  to  be  foretold  by 
Anaxagoras  in  wiiich  is  attempted  to  be  fliewn,  that  Anaxa- 
goras did  not  foretel  the  fall  of  that  ftone,  but  the  folar  eclipfe 
in  the  firft  year  of  the  Peloponnefian  war  ; that  what  he  faw 
was  a comet  at  the  tinae  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  that  this 
battle  was  probably  fought  the  year  before  Chrift,  478,  or  two. 
years  later  than  is  commonly  fixed  by  Chronologers.  In  1767 
he  publilhed,  in  one  volume,  quarto,  “ The  Hiftory  of  Aftro- 
nomy, with  its  Application  to  Geography,  Hiftory,  and  Chrono^ 
logy,  occafionally  exemplified  by  the  Globes.”  This  work  was- 
chiefly  intended  for  the  ufe  of  ftudents,  and  contains  a full  and 
diftinCl  view  of  the  feveral  improvements  made  in  geography  and 
aftronomy.  Mr.  Coftard  has  fliewn,  by  a gradual  dedudlion,  at 
what  time,  and  by  whom,  the  principal  difcoveries  have  been 
made  in  geography  and  aftronomy ; how  each  difeovery  has 
6 paved 
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paved  the  way  to  what  followed ; and  by  what  eafy  Iteps, 
through  the  revolution  of  fo  many  ages,  thefe  very  nfeful  fci- 
ences  have  advanced  towards  their  prelent  ftate  of  perfecr 
tion. 

The  following  year  he  publiihed,  in  quarto,  aftronomical  and 
philofophical  conjedures  on  a paflage  in  Homer  j but  thefe  con- 
jecflures  appear  to  be  fanciful  and  ill-founded. 

About  this  time  a correfpondence  took  place  between  the 
learned  Jacob  Bryant,  efq.  and  Mr.  Coftard-,  concerning  the  land 

of 

* Mr.  Caifard  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Goihen  was  “ the  Delta  of  the  Greeks 
in  eeneral,  at  lead  that  parr  of  it  which  was  habitable  in  the  time  of  Jofeph/* 
“ The  particular  fpot  inhabited  by  the  Ilraelites/’  he  fays,  was  called  the  land 
ef  Ramefes/’  (Gen.  xlvii.  ii,)  from  a city  of  that  name,  which  probably  was  the 
capital  of  thn  diftrid;  and  it  was  from  chat  city  that  the  liraelites  began  their 
march.  (Exod.  xii.  37.)  He  adds,  “ Wh^Tever  Golhen  was  to  be  placed,  it  could 
not  be  at  a very  great  didanct-  from  the  Red  Se.i,  and  the  nearei*  the  better  ; for,  the- 
Ifraelites  eroded  it  in  the  night  of  the  third  day  from  their  fetting  out  from  Ra- 
mefes.  And  Ramefes  is  exprefsly  faid  (Gen.  xlvii.  6.)  to  be  in,  or  belong  to,  that 
didriff  •,  for  though  Godaen.  from  the  name,  feems  as  it  it  lay  between  the  branches 
of  the  Nile,  yet  the  territory  might  extend  without  it  to  the  Ead,  where  I conjec- 
ture Ramefes  was  d:uated.  He  thought  that  Rahab,  Gothen,  and  Delta,  meant 
the  fame  country  and  diftrid  •,  and  that  Zoan,  Gofhen,  Rahab,  and  Delta,  were 
only  different  names,  given  at  diderent  times  to  one  and  the  fame  country. 

Mr.  Bryant  differed  from  Mr.  Godard  upon  this  fubje^t.  “ f here  is  reafon  ^ 
to  think,”  fays  he,  that  not  a pa’^t  only,  but  the  whole  of  Delta,,  was  ha- 
bitable in  the  time  of  Jofepli  ; for  the  Caphtorim  had  made  their  migration  to  Phi- 
liftine  before  the  days  of  AbrahaiU  ; and  their  original  edablidimenc  is  fuopofed 
by  mod  learned  m.en  to  have  been  about  Pelufium  and  Seihron  ; and,  if  the  :ea- 
coads  were  inhabited,  we  may  readily  admit  that  the  higher  lands  were  fo  likewife^ 
for  they  mud  have  been  did  occupied.  Both  this  fettlement  in  Egypt,  and  mi- 
gration from  it,  are  mentioned  by  the  prophets.  “ Have  I not  brought  up  Ifraeli 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  or  Mifraim,  and  the  Philidines  from  Caphtor  ?”  (Amos, 
ix.  7.)  “ The  Lord  will  fpoil  the  Philidines,  the  remnant  of  the  country,  v,r 

rather  the  He  of  Caphtor.”  (Jer.  xlvii.  4.)  The  Caphtorum  we  tind  are  put 
Into  oppodtion  to  the  xMifraim  ; the  former  inhabited  one  of  the  ifland  provinces 
near  the  fta  i the  latter  was  in  poffeffion  of  the  other  parts  of  Delta. 
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of  Gofhen  ; which  has  been  lately  publifhed  by  Mr.  Nichols, 
in  a quarto  volume  of  Mifcellaneous  TracSls  by  Mr.  Bowyer.” 

We 

The -region  of  the  former,  being  unwholefome  and  inconvenient  for  its  marfhy 
and  barren  foil,  probably  reduced  them  to  quit  it  very  early  ; for,  before  the  time 
of  Abraham’s  fojournment  in  Canaan,  they  had  driven  the  Avim  from  the  fettle- 
ments  in  that  country,  and  feized  them  to  their  own  ufe.  (Gen.  xx.  .32,  33,  34.) 
But,  waving  this,  and  allowing  to  Delta  what  extent  you  pleafe,  yet  Goflien  and 
Delta  can  never  be  efteemed  fynonymous,  and  the  fame,  without  perplexing  the 
Mofaic  account,  and  making  it  in  many  parts  inconfiilent  with  itfelf.  The  wonders 
exhibited  in  Egypt  are  faid  to  have  been  difplayed  in  llabab  and  in  Zqan. 
Pharaoh  confeffedly  refided  in  thofe  parts;. and  they  muH:  neceffarily  have  been  oc- 
cupied by  many  of  the  Mifraim  and  Nuphtuhim,  as  the  upper  regions  of  Egypt 
were  polTeffed  by  the  fons  of  Pathros.  l.et  us  then,  as  Golhen  arid  Delta  are  to 
be  efteemed  fynonymous,  ufe  them  in  that  manner,  putting  one  for  the  other,  as 
ihall  feem  beft  to  us,  and  attend  the  confequence.  In  the  plague  of  flies,  the  cities 
and  houfes  of  the  Mifraim  were  to  be  full  of  them,  and  alfo  the  ground  on  which 
they  ftood  were  to  be  covered ; but,  fays  the  Lord,  I will  fever  in  that  day 
the  land  of  Golhen,  in  which  my  people  dwell,  that  no  fwarms  of  flies  Ihall  be 
there.”  (Exod.  viii.  ver.  21,  22.)  The  land  of  Gofhen  was  to  be  fevered  : it  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  it  was  a detached  province.  If,  inftead  of  Gofhen,  you  put 
Rahab  or  Delta,  every  circumftance  will  be  contradi(ftory.  The  land  will,  with- 
out any  limitation,  be  faid  to  be  affe£led,  and  at  the  fame  time  not  to  be  affeded, 
with  this  curfe  from  heaven.  Again  (ch.  ix.  ver.  24,  25,  26.)  we  read  of  the  plague 
of  hail.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  grievous  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt ; there  was  none 
like  it  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  or  Mifraim  fmee  it  became  a nation  ; and  the  hail 
fmote  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt  or  Mifraim,  &c.  only  in  the  land  of  Gofhen 
there  was  no  hail.  If  then  the  land  of  Gofhen  was  Rahab  and  Dfelca,  there  could 
he  no  hail  in  Delta  and'Cahab,  nor  in  Zoan  ; for  they  are  by  you  fuppofed  to  be 
the  fame,  yet  they  were  the  places  of  all  others  which  were  the  moft  afflicted  by 
It.  As  then  the  Scripture  plainly  fays,  that  in  the  land  of  Gofhen,  where  the  chil- 
dren of  Ifrael  dwelt,  none  of  ihefe  plagues  were  felt ; it  is  manifeft,  that  the  land 
of  Gofhen  was  a particular  and  feparate  diftriO,  and  never  could  comprehend  'all 
Rahab  or  Delta,  of  whatever  dimenfions  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  confifted.” 
After  fome  farther  arguments  in  fupport  of  this  opinion,  which  appear  to  be  con- 
clufive,  Mr.  Bryant,  adds,  that  the  land  of  Gofhen  was  a particular  diftri<ft,  at 
that  very  point  of  Delta  above  Heliopolis,  and  called  the  Arabian  Nome  by  the 
Greeks,  but  originally  termed  Cufha  and  Cufhan,  and  by  the  Mifraim  Gufhan. 
Its  fituation  may  be  eafUy  defined,  as  it  lay  at  the  extreme  point  of  Delta,  nearly 
between  Babylon  and  the  Pyramids,  which  latter  were  a fmall  matter  above; 

which 
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We  do  not  find  that  from  this  period  our  author  prifAted  any 
works  for  ibme  years;  but,  in  1788,  he  publifhed,  in  o6lavo^ 
A Letter  to  Nathanael  Braffey  Halhead,  efq.  containing  fome 
Remarks  on  his  Preface  to  the  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws.’’  This 
appears  to  be  laft  of  his  Publications:  it  coiitains  fome  criti- 
cifms  which  were  intended  to  invalidate  the  opinion  which  Mr. 
Halhead  had  conceived  concerning  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
Gentoo  laws,  and  fome  arguments  againft  a notion  which  had 
been  adopted  by  feveral  writers  drawn  from  the  obfervation  of 
natural  phaenomena,  that  the  world  is  far  more  antient  than  it 
is  reprefented  to  be  by  the  Hebrew  chronology.  The  following 
articles  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions”  were  alfo  written  by 
him;  ^‘Account  of  a.  fiery  Meteor  feen  in  the  Air,  July  14,  1745,” 
vol.  XLIII.  p.  5^2  2 ; ‘‘  On  the  Chinefe  Chronology  and  Aftro- 
nomy,”  vol.  XLIV.  p.  476  ; Letter  to  Dr.  Bevis  concerning 
the  Year  of  the  Eclipfe,  foretold  by  Thales,”  vol.  XLVIII.  p.  17 
On  the  Eclipfe  mentioned  by  Xenophon,”  Ibid.  p.  155  ; ‘^Oii 
the  Ages  of  Homer  and  Heliod,’*  Ibid.  p.  441,  (already  noticed, 
p.  1 31);  Tranflation  of  a Paffage  in  Ebn  Yoimes,  with  fome 
Remarks  thereon,”  vol.  LXYIII.  p.  231. 

which  Cu&a  was,  in  procefs  of  time,  called  by  different  nations  Cafa,  Kaifa, 
Geefha  ; and  it  is  demonff'rable  from  its  fitnation,  that  the  modern' Geezu  is  the 
very  place;  for  it  lies  exa(5Hy  in  the  fame  direction, , between  the  hill  of  Arabia, 
where  flood  Babylon  and  the  pyramids  before  mentioned.’* 

Mr.  Coflard  had  partly  fupported  his  opinion  by  etymological  arguments.  But 
Mr.. Bryant  fa^s,  ‘‘  1 know  nothing  more  fallacious  than  etymological  proofs;  and 
I have  made  it  a rule  never  to  admit  them  fingly  and  unfupported  *,  on  the.  con*- 
trary,  to  make  etymology  dependant  upon  hilfory,  and  not  to  render  hUtory  blindly 
fubfervient  to  etymology.” 

Bur,  though  Mr.  Bryant  differs  from  Mr.  Coflard  upon  this  fubje£l,.he  profefled 
a due  efleem  of  his  parts  and  learning;  and  acknowledged,  that,  in  what  he  had 
written  relative  to  it,  he  had  difplayed  much  curious  erudition. 


In 
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In  feveral  of  Mr.  Coftard’s  books  he  hath  written  his  name 
and  college  of  the  date  1726;  and  in  fome  of  them,  “ ex 
dono  M.  Freke  nepoti  fuo  Geo.  Coftard,  Wad.  Col.  1726.” 

His  library,  Oriental  MSS,  and  philofophical  inftruments,^ 
were  fold  by  audtion,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Paterfon,  in  March  1782. 

He  lies  buried  on  the  South  fide  of  Twickenham  church-yard, 
and  (by  his  own  exprefs  defire)  without  any  monumental  in- 
fcription,  or  other  memorial,  by  which  his  remains  may  be 
traced. 

Henry  Charles  Jeffreys,  M.  A.  1782,  fucceeded  Mr.  Coftard, 
on  the  prefentation  of  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  Windfbr. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Harbottle  Grimfton,  A.  M.  1786,  on  the 
refignation  of  Jeffreys ; alfo  redlor  of  Halftow  in  Kent,  and 
of  Pebmarfh  in  Effex,  and  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to 
liis  Majefty. 

Robert  Burt,  LL.  B.  1788,  on  the  refignation  of  Grimfton. 
He  was  one  of  the  chaplains  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince 
of  Wales  j and  died  Odf.  17,  I79i>  before  he  had  completed 
his  31ft  year. 

Philip  Du  Val,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  1792,  on  the  death  of  Burt; 
canon  of  Windfor ; treafurer  alfo  and  fecretary  to  his  Royal 
Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter. 
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Curates  of  Twickenham. 

J.  Wayde,  1554. 

Roger  Pygot,  1565. 

Thomas  Hutchinfon,  164.0. 

John  Knowler,  (or  Knooler),  i6<52. 

Thomas  Willis,  1654. 

Edward  Johnfon,  M.  A.  1719. 

Robert  Carr,  M.  A.  173  . 

Trotter,  M.  A.  1760. 

James  Burroiigh,  M.  A.  1762,  fenior  fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  D.  D.  and  one  of  the  preachers  at  his  Majefty's 
chapel  at  Whitehall. 

James  Lacy,  M.  A.  1765. 

Jofiah  Difturnell,  M.  A.  1776,  was  born  about  1747;  received 
his  firft  education  in  the  grammar  fchool  in  Chrift’s  Hofpital, 
London,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peter  Whalley,  upper  mafter ; and, 
on  the  Lord  Mayor’s  day,  when  their  prefent  Majefties  dined 
at  Guildhall,  November  9,  1762,  Sir  Samuel  Fludyer,  bart. 

being  Mayor,  as  fenior  fcholar,  made  a fpeech  of  congratulation, 
copies  of  which  he  had  the  honour  to  prefent  to  each  of  their 
Majefties  at  their  coach  door,  who  received  them  very  gracioufly, 
and  expreffed  themfelves  well  pleafed.  Being  defigned  for  holy 
orders,  he  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  entered 
of  Pembroke  College  ; took  his  degrees  in  arts  ; and  was  for 
fome  time  curate  of  the  pvarifli  of  Lothbury,  in  London.  On  the 
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death  of  the  Rev.  James  Lacy,  he  was  appointed  curate  of 
T\yickenham  ; but  on  the  fuccelRon  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  JefFerys  to 
the  vicarage  he  was  removed,  and  returned  to  London.  In  the 
year  1784,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Richard  Clarke,  efq. 
and  alderman,  then  lord  mayor ; as  he  was  again  to  the  aider- 
men  Wright  and  Gill,  in  1786  and  1789;  and  in  1792  was 
prefented  to  the  re6tory  of  Wormlill  in  Kent. 

Robartes  Carr  *,  M.  A.  1782,  fifth  fon  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Robert  Carr,  many  years  curate  of  this  parifli,  was  born  at 
Twickenham,  in  the  county  of  Middlefex,  in  the  year  1 748, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Charter  Houfe.  He  was  afterwards 
fent  to  Worcefter  College,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  where 
he  took  his  degrees  in  arts.  In  the  year  17  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Eafl;  India  Company  their  chaplain  on  the  ifland  of  St. 
Helena,  where  he  continued  near  ten  years ; and  foon  after  his 
return  from  thence  was  appointed  curate  of  this  parifli  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Charles  Jeffreys,  vicar,  which  he  held  till  the  year 
1787,  when  he  embarked  for  Bengal  in  the  Eafl:  Indies  as  one 
of  the  Company’s  chaplains  in  that  province. 

John  D‘Aranda,  M.  A.  1787. 

* On  the  firft  leaf  of  the  old  pariih-regifters  I found  the  following  copy  of  Terfes, 
foppofed  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Carr. 

A Parilh-Regifter. 

How  few  exceed  this  boundary  of  fame, 

Known  to  the  world  by  fome  things  more  than  name  1 
This  tells  us  when:  they ’re  born,  and  when  they  die; 

What  more  ! why  this  is  all  their  hiftory  : 

Enough  } if  virtue  fill’d  the  fpace  between ; 

Prov’d  by  the  ends  of  being  to  have  been. 
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Names  of  Persons  noticed  in  the  Isleworth  Survey,  rs 
Residents  in  this  Parifn,  in  the  Year  1635. 

John  Poulton,  efq.  Reward  of  the  court  ; (now,  1796,  the 
reiidence  of  Mrs.  Duane  ) 

Dr.  Corbet,  bifhop  of  Norwich ; where  now  ftaiads  the  houfe 
of  Stephen  Cole,  fenior,  efq. 

Vicarage  houfe,  Thomas  Goole,  vicar. 

Thomas  Cole  Brewer,  efq.  ; where  now  Rands  the  Three 
Tons  alehoufe. 

The  Lady  Walter;  now  of  James  Whitchurch,  efq. 

The  Lady  Falkland  ; now  called  Ragman’s  CaRle. 

Mr.  Pitcairn  ; now  the  dowager  Lady  Anne  Conolly’s. 

Mr.  Craften’s  nurfery ; on  which  is  built  the  houfe  of  Sir 
George  Pocock,  K.  B. 

The  countefs  of  Totnefs ; now  of  Richard  Owen  Cam- 
bridge, efq. 

Countefs- of  Huimes,  (Horae),  Twickenham  Park;  now  of 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendifli  of  Montrofe. 

On  the  ground  where  now  Rands  the  houfe  of  Earl  Poulet 
were  three  dwellings,  occupied  by  Mr.  Clarke^  Mr.  Ferris^  Mr. 
Aujiin. 

Sir  William  Harrington,  of  the  Park. 

Sir  John  Suckling,  in  1625. 

Sir  Richard  Chaworth,  1666. 

T 2 
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Residents  at  Whitton. 

Sir  Robert  Brett,  knt. 

Sir  Simon  Harvey,  knt. 

Sir  Humphry  Line,  knt, 

Mr.  Gromefditch,  gent. 

Mr.  Boothby. 

Mr.  Cooke. 

Henry  Saunders,  bailiff  of  the  hundred. 
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List  of  the  principal  Inhabitants  refident  in  this  Pariih  in 
the  Year  1789,  including  Whitton. 

On  ’fwickenham  Common, 

Thomas  Winflovv,  efq.  (the  oil  manufadlory)  late  Charles 
Barrow’s,  efq. 

John  Davis,  efq.  formerly  commanding  a troop  in  Lord 
Pembroke’s  dragoons,  ^nd  aid  du  camp  to  Gen.  Hawley  in 
Germany. 

Mifs  Dorothy  Fellows,  daughter  of  the  late  Coulfton  Fel- 
lows, efq.  lifter  to  the  countefs  of  Portfmouth. 

Collingwood  Selby,  efq.  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county, 
and  fteward  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  late  the  property 
and  relidence  of Barnard,  efq. 

Mr.  J.  Bradbury,  late  Paul  Whitehead,  efq. 

J.  Blakeney,  efq.  late  Mr.  J.  Bradbury. 

William  Heckford,  efq.  in  the  commiflion  of  the  peace  for 
this  county. 

John  Davenport,  efq. 

Abraham  Prado,  efq.  formerly  of  John  Green,  efq^ 

Lieut.  Gen.  Gunning,  late  of  the  raarchionefs  of  Twedale. 

Paul  Vaillant,  efq.  of  Twickenham,  late  of  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins^ knt. 


Principal 
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Pnocipal  Inhabitants  in  the  Town  1789. 

Charles  Morton,  M.  D.  principal  librarian  of  the  Britifli  Mu- 
feum  ; formerly  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu. 

Benjamin  Green,  efq.  deputy  regifter  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, formerly  Vice  Admiral  Holborne. 

Mr.  Robert  Gray. 

The  Hon.  George  Shirley,  formerly  his  father’s,  Earl  Ferrers, 

Lady  Anne  Connollys  formerly  the  refidence  of  Charles  Earl 

of  Marr  ; Sir  Thomas  Skipwith  ; Admiral  Fox;  and  of  

Tuite,  efq, 

Matthew  Duane,  efq.  an  eminent  antiquary,  celebrated  for 
his  numerous  and  valuable  colledtion  of  medals  and  other;  an- 
tiques. This  houfe  in  former  times  had  been  the  refidence  of 
the  following  perfons  of  diftihdtion;  Edward  Waller,  efq.  barrifter, 
and  nearly  related  to  the  celebrated  poet  of  the  fame  name  ; Sir 
Richard  Middleton,  bai;t.  1685  ; Sir  Williarh  Humble,  bart. 
1705;  his  grace  the  duke  of  Wharton  ; James  Craggs,  efq. 
fecretary  of  ilate,  1720. 

The  Hon.  Horace  Walpole  (now  earl  of  Qrford)  Strawberry  Hill. 

Stafford  Brifcoe,  efq.  now  the  refidence  of  his  nephew  John 
Brifcoe,  efq.  jun.  1789. 

Mrs.  Catharine. Clive.  This  houfe  is  the  property  of  the  earl 
of  Oxford  ; and  is  now  the  refidence  of  Sir  Thomas  Goodyer,  knt. 

Sir  Francis  Balfett,  bart.  formerly  the  refidence  of  Robartes 
earl  of  Radnor;  and  of  John  Atherton  Hindley,  efq.  late  one  of 
the  deputy  tellers  of  the  Exchequer  under  the  earl  of  Macclef- 
field. 


Mrs 
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Mrs.  GofiJing,  relift  cf  George  Goilling,  efq.  a proftor  in 
Doftors  Commons.  This  hoiife  was  built  by,  and  the  refidence 
of, Scott,  the  celebrated  painter  of  fliipping  and  landfcape. 

Mifs  Holden,  built  by,  and  the  reiidence  of,  Jofeph  Hic- 
key, efq. 

John  May,  efq,  built  by,  and  the  refidence  of,  his  uncle 
Thomas  Hudfon,  efq.  a celebrated  portrait  painter. 

Welbore  Ellis,  efq.  (now  Lord  Mendip)  the  refidence  of 
Alexander  Pope,  efq.  and  of  Sir  William  Stanhope,  K.  B. 

John  Blake>  efq.  attorney  at  law,  late  of  Thomas  Nobbes, 
efq.  executor  and  legatee  to  the  late  James  Quin,  efq.  of  cele- 
brated memory  as  an  aftor.  In  this  gentleman’s  polTeflion  was 
a capital  portrait  of  Quin,  large  as  life,  fitting  in  a chair  ; the 
moft  finiflaed  portrait  of  Gainfiborough  ; which  Mr.  Nobbes  left 
by  will  to  Wiltfhire,  efq.  near  Bath. 

Col.  Pechell,  late  of  the  ad  troop  of  Horfe  Guards,  late  the 
refidence  and  property  of  > - Backwell,  efq.  and  the  refi- 

dence of  Peter  Shakerley,  efq. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Poulet,  now  of  Dowager  Lady  Poulet ; 

left  to  her  by  her  uncle Lloyd,  efq.  who  had  purchafed  it. 

It  was  built  by,  and  the  refidence  of,  William  Battie,  M.  D. 

The  Hon.  James  Fitzmaurice,  brother  to  the  late  mai* 
quis  of  Lanfdown  ; formerly  the  refidence  of  Richard,  earl  of 
Bradford,  Anthony  Keck,  efq.  and  of  the  countefs  dowagef 
of  Shelbourne.  This  houfe  was  conveyed  in  1791  to  John 
'ymons,  efq.  and  in  1792  to  Mrs.  Allanfon. 
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The  Right  Hon.  the  countefs  of  Catherlotigh,  widow  of  Ro 
bert  earl  of  Catherloiigh  in  Ireland,  (fon  of  Robert  Knight,  efq 
cafliier  of  the  South  Sea  Company  in  the  year  1720)  ; and  be- 
fore relidt  of  Sir  John  Lequefne,  knt.  and  alderman  of  the  city 
of  London  ; late  of  William  Rider,  efq. 

Mr.  Marlow,  an  eminent  landfcape-paintcr.  l^art  of  this 
houfe  are  the  remains  of  the  old  palace  belonging  to  queen 
Catharine,  wife  of  Henry  the  Vlllth.  It  was  fome  time  the 
refidence  of  Mr.  Scott,  fliip-painter. 

Mrs.  Durbin’s  houfe  is  part,  and  on  the  fite,  of  the  above. 

James  Webber^  efq.  major  in  the  armyq  formerly  the  refidence 
of  the  Lady  Walter,  1635  ; of  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  1663; 
of  king  James  II.  when  duke  of  York;  and  late  of  James  Whit- 
church, efq.  1753. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Shackerley,  widow  of  Peter  Shackerley,  efq. 
late  of  Richard  Twining,  efq. 

Dowager  Lady  Wynne,  relief  of  Sir  Rowland  Wynne,  of  Nof- 
tell,  Yorkfliire,  bare.;  late  the  refidence  of  John  Archambo,  gent. 

James  Champnefs,  efq,  late  common  hunt  of  the  city  of 
London,  which  office  he  held  from  1750  to  1786. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Strafford,  late  his  father’s.  Since  the 
death  of  the  late  earl,  this  houfe  has  been  pulled  down  by  his  lifter 
Lady  Anne  Conolly,  and  a handfome  manfion  built  on  the  fite. 

Forbes,  efq.  once  the  refidence  of  Mrs.  C.  Clive,  of 

the  dowager  Countefs  of  Denbigh,  and  of  Lady  Browne.  It 
was  the  property  of  the  late  earl  of  Buckinghamfliire,  and  is 
now  inhabited  by  Mrs.  Fitzherbert. 


Sir 
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Sir  George  Pocock,  knt.  B.  built  by,  and  the  refidence  of,  the 

Hon. Johnfon,  fecretary  of  ftate  for  Scotland  in  the 

reign  of  queen  Anne^ 

It  afterwards  belonged  to  George  Pitt,  efq.  governor  of  Fort 
St.  George,  Eaft  Indies,  and  then  to  Lord  Brownlowe  Bertie, 
brother  to  the  duke  of  Ancafter,  1760. 

George  Hardinge,  efcj.  in  early  times  to  Lady  Falkland;  alfo 
to  John  duke  of  Montague,  the  dowager  Lady  Pembroke,  the 
celebrated  a6trefs  Mrs.  Pritchard,  earl  of  Gholmondely,  Lady 
Bridget  Lane,  and  Sir  Charles  Warwick  Bamfield,  bart. 

The  right  hon.  the  earl  of  Buckingham fliire.  This  houfe- 
was  built  by  Mrs,  Howard,  afterwards  countefs  of  SuIFolk,  in 
the  reign  of  George  II.  To  revert  to  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  knt.  B. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Diana  Beauclerk,  fifter  to  his  gra:e 

the  duke  of  Marlborough,  firtl  the  refidence  of Barlow, 

efq.  afterwards  of  Daniel  Giles,  efq. 

Richard  Owen  Cambridge,  efq.  In  1635  of  the  countefs  ot 
Totnefs  ; of  Sir  Jofeph  Afire,  bart.  ; and  of  William  Wynd- 
ham,  efq. 

N.  B.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Cambridge,  it  goes  to  his  grace 
the  duke  of  Montague,  who  has  purchafed  the  reverfion  of  it. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Frederick  Cavendilh,  uncle  to  the  duke 
of  Devonfhire.  This  houfe  was  originally  built  by  Walter  earl 
of  Effex,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  till  his  difgrace 
refided  here.  He  gave  it  to  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  lord  Verulam, 
when  it  fell  to  the  Crown  on  his  difgrace,  and  was  rented  by 
the  countefs  of  Huimes,  1635,  on  leafe.  It  was  afterwards  in 
the  pofleffion  of  the  earl  of  Bedford,  then  of  the  family  of 
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Vernon,  and  was  purchafed  of  them  by  the  late  countefs  dowa- 
ger Montrath,  ora  whofe  death  it  fell  to  the  late  dutchefs  of 
Newcaftle,  and  on  her  demife  to  the  dutchefs  of  Montrofe. 

Thomas  Budgen,  efq.  of  Barking  in  the  county  of  Surrey ; 
fometimes  the  refidence  of  the  dowager  Lady  Harborough.  It 
belongs  to  Mr.  J.  Spyres,  draftfman. 

Mrs.  Pomeroy,  female  boarding-fchool.  Some  years  fince 
it  was  the  refidence  of  Mre.  Nepheune,  widow  of  an  admiral  ia 
the  Dutch  fervice.  She  was  very  aged. 

Mifs  Dutton’s  female  boarding  fchool ; late  the  refidence  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Fortefcue. 

Mrs.  Huddy,  widow  of  Thomas  Huddy,  efq.  an  elder  of  the 
Trinity  Houfe.  The  property  of  S.  Cole,  fen.  efq. 

Stephen  Cole,  fen.  efq.  in  the  commiffion  of  the  peace  for 
the  county  of  Middlefex. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Perrin,  knt.  a baron  of  the  Exchequer.. 

His  grace  the  duke  of  Montrofe ; late  Maj.  Gen.  Henry 
Lifter. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Coulfton  Carr ; late  Mrs.  Anne  Whitchurch.. 

Maj.  Thomas  Cole,  late  of  the  regiment  of  foot. 

Mr.  Cramer,  the  firft  violin  performer  in  England, 

Lieut.  Thomas  Hill  of  his  Majefty’s  navy ; late  Mr.  Spackman’s, 

Mrs.  Haynes,  widow  of  Mr,  John  Haynes,  gent. 

Mrs.  Lewin ; late  the  refidence  of  Capt.  Robert  Carr,  in  the 
fervice  of  the  Eaft  India  Company.  The  property  of  John 
May,  efq. 


Byrne 
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■ — Byrne,  efq.  late  of  James  Lake,  efq.  uncle  to  Sir  James 

Winter  Lake,  bart. 

Mrs.  Microp,  widow  of  Van  Microp,  efq.>  an  eminent  Dutch 

merchant ; fometime  the  refidence  of  Dudley,  efq.  an 

director. 

John  Sydenham,  efq.  grandfon  of  John  Sydenham,  M.  D. 


At  Wbitton^ 

Samuel  Prime,  efq.  built  by,  and  the  refidence  of.  Sir  God- 
frey Kneller,  bart.  then  of  and  late  of  his 

father  Sir  Samuel  Prime,  knt.  king’s  prime  ferjeant  at  law. 

Archibald  Campbell,  efq. 

Edward  Hill,  efq.  proprietor  of  the  gunpowder  works  on  tlig 
heath. 

Thomas  Annefley,  efq.  (believe  the  houfe  of  Sir  Humphry 
Lyne),  1635. 

Sir  William  Chambers,  knt.  built  by,  and  the  refidence  of, 
Archibald  duke  of  Arguile. 

George  Goftling,  efq.  pro(51or  to  the  Admiralty.  The  feat  of 
his  late  father.  Part  of  the  premifes  of  the  late  duke  of 
Arguile. 

Sir  John  Suckling,  knt,  Mr.  Boothby,  Mr.  Cookes,  Henry 
Saunders,  bayliffe  of  the  hundred,  refidents  in  the  year  1635. 


U a 
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List  of  Freeholders,  in  this  Parish  and  their  Freeholds,. 

1790. 


Names. 

An-fell,  gent. 

Alhe,  gardener, 

Sir  Francis  BalTet,  bart. 

The  Rev,  Richard  Burt, 

John  Blake,  efq. 

Bradbury,  gent. 

Philip  Beauchamp,  gent; 
William  Benfon, 

John  Blane, 

William  Baker, 

Beauchamp, 

Right  Hon,  Lord  Frederick  Ca‘ 
vendifli. 

Sir  William  Chambers,  knt. 
Richard  Owen  Cambridge,  efq, 
James  Chamnefs,  efq.. 

Stephen  Cole,  fenior,  efq. 
Edward  Collins,  efq. 

Archibald  Campbell,  efq. 
Edward  Chapman, 

Jeffries  Cornifh,  fen. 

John  Clarke,  - 
Crofts. 


Place  of  refidence. 
Brentford. 

-Twickenham. 

Fryers  Barnet. 

1 

I 

I 

.Twickenham.. 

Whitton; 

Twickenham  Park. 
Whitton. 

Twickenham  Meadows 

I Twickenham. 

Richmond. 

Whitton. 

Twickenham* 

Whitton. 
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Names. 

John  Davenport,  efq. 

John  Davis,  efq. 

John  Davis,  efq. 

Samuel  Davis, 

Welbore  Ellis,  efq. 

The  Hon,  Fitzmaurice,  efq. 

George  Goftling,  efq. 
Thomas  Gee,  gent. 

Edward  Hill,  efq. 
william  Heckford,  efq. 
Richard  Holder, 

Heatley, 

Thomas  Hughes, 

William  Hirons, 

Robert  Holmes, 

William  Hart, 

William  Herbert, 

Harvey,  - 

John  Inwood, 

John  Kirby, 

Ben  Johnfon  Kent,  gent. 
William  Knight, 

Letford, 


Place  of  refidence. 

' 

‘Twickenham  Common. 

1 

[ Whit  ton. 

Twickenham  Common. 

No.  5,  Union-ftreet,  Middlefex 
Hofpital. 

i-Twickenham  Common. 

; 

j 

Twickenham, 


Gharle* 
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Names. 

Charles  Morton,  efq. 

John  May,  efq. 

Morgan,  efq. 

Peter  Marchant,  gent. 
Thomas  Maddock, 

Anthony  Noverre,  efq. 

Orton, 

Sir  George  Pocock,  knt.  Bath, 
Sir  Richard  Perrin, 

Samuel  Prime,  efq. 

Charles  Pevvey, 

James  Prieft, 

Daniel  Patient, 

Richard  Robinfon, 

John  Spyers,  gent. 

Edward  Stiles, 

John  Stokes, 

Sterling, 

R.  C.  Selby,  efq. 

Thomas  Thackthwaite, 

Henry  Turner, 

Henry  Undey, 

Paul  Vaillant,  efq. 


Places  of  refidence, 
Twickenham. 

Iflington. 

T wickenham. 

Great  Marlborough-ftreet. 

Twickenham. 

Whitton. 

I Twickenham. 

•Twickenham. 

1 

I 

[Twickenham. 

■ 

Hon. 
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Names. 

Hon.  Horace  Walpole, 
Thomas  Winflow,  efq. 

Webber,  efq. 
Edward  Weft,^ 


Place  of  refidence. 


Twickenham. 


Price  of  Provisions  was  nearly  as  follows  ; viz. 


In  1730. 


In  1780. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

\ 

s. 

A- 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Beef,  per  lb. 

0 

to 

0 

3t 

- 

- 

0 

4f  to 

0 

6 

Veal, 

— 

— 

0 

3 

- 

0 

5 

0 

6 

Lamb,  - 

— 

— 

0 

3 

- 

- 

0 

6 

0 

7f 

Mutton,  - 

0 

2 

0 

S 

- 

- 

0 

5 

0 

5f 

Pork,  - 

— 

_ 

0 

- 

- 

0 

sf 

0 

6 

Pigs,  each 

— 

— 

I 

0 

- 

3 

0 

3 

6 

Geefe, 

I 

2 

I 

6 

' - 

- 

4 

0 

S 

0 

Turkeys,  - 

Oi 

6 

3 

6 

- 

- 

7 

0 

8 

0 

Ducks,  per  couple 

I 

6 

y 

0 

- 

- 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Fowls, 

0 

9 

I 

0 

- 

3 

6 

5 

0 

Rabbits,  - 

0 

9 

I 

0 

- 

- 

2 

0 

2 

8 

Pidgeons,  per  doz. 

3 

0 

3 

6 

- 

- 

5 

0 

5 

6 

Butter,  per  lb.  if  1 8 oz. 

- 

0 

6 

- 

- 

0 

9 

I 

I 

Cheefe,/^r  cwt.  i 

0 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

7 

6 

Beft  Glocefter,  per  lb. 

- 

0 

4 

- 

-■ 

0 

6 

0 

7 

Beft  Chefhire, 

— 

0 

4 

- 

0 

6 

0 

7 

Milk,  per  quart  - 

— 

0 

If 

- 

- 

0 

a 

0 

af 

Eggs?  per  doz.  - 

0 

4 

0 

6 

- 

- 

I 

0 

1 

6 
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Prices  of  Labour. 


1730. 

. A 

1780. 

A 

1796. 

A 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  1 

f 

s,  d.  s.  d. 

Hu{bandmanj/>^r  day,  x 6 

2 0 

2 0t0  2 4 

Gardener,  - i 6 

2 0 

2 6 

Carpenter,  * 2 o to  2 6 

2 6 to  3 0 

3 6 

Bricklayer^  - 20 

3 0 

3 0 to  3 6 

Mafon,  - I 6 to  2 0 

2 6 

3 0 to  3 6 

Smith,  - 2 0 

2 6 

3 0 

Painter,  - 2 0 to  2 6 

2 ^ to  3 0 

3 6 

Labourer,  - i ^ 

2 0 to  2 4 

1 2 0 to  2 6 

Amount  of  rents  of  houfes  in  Twickenham,  £.  s,  d. 

anno  1782,  - - - - 10,378  ii  o 

Ditto,  colledted  as  rated  by  rent  for  land-tax, 

The  land  tax  is  about  one  fliilling  in  the  pound. 


From 
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From  th£  Islewokth  Survey,  1635, 

•Middlefex,  formerly  part  of  the  kingdome  of  the  Eafl:  Saxons, 
of  the  fituation  afumed  the  name.  The  ay  re  is  wonderful  tem- 
perate and  healthful,  the  country  for  the  generality  level,  the 
foile  for  the  moft  part  fertill,  one  of  the  leafte  in  quantity,  but 
not  in  dignitie,  famous  for  many  auntient  expeditions,  but  note- 
able  that  within  her  continente  is  fituate  that  ever  flouridiing 
London,  the  metropoletan  of  the  iflands ; with  her  little  fifter 
Weftminfter,  conjoined  of  two,  as  one  entire  cittie,  who  out- 
facing fyre,  fworde,  with  the  revolutions  of  decaying  time, 
ftill  detayneth  her  former  beautie,  as  if  flie  were  an  immortal 
cittie  in  this  mortal  fabrick,  and  ftill  fpreading  her  foundations 
to  the  admiration  of  the  Chriftian  worlde.  Her  antiquitie  ex- 
ceeds records,  but  enlarged  by  Bruite,  2742  years  iince,  fur- 
rounded  with  walles  by  Conftantine  Mag.  her  king,  and  the 
lirft  Chriftian  Romayne  Imperator. 

It  was  formerly  gourned  by  other  fubftitutes,  but  for  this 
444  Veares  with  a mayor  and  26  aldermen  in  fo  many  wardes. 
This  cittie  is  large,  contayneing  123  parilhes,  wherein  are  many 
lofty  buildings  both  publick  and  private,  and  what  elfe  required 
to  the  complete  perfedion  of  a royal  cittie.  Wattered  with  the 
navigable  river  of  Thamis,  which  bringeth  in  abundance  of 
riches,  yet  rather  of  fuperfluitie  than  abfolute  neceftitie,  where- 
by it  bringeth  forth  many  induftrious  marchants  ; fo  that  it 
may  be  efteemed  the  very  magnificence  of  riches  and  marte  of 
the  worlde,  whofe  ftately  bridge  of  fquare  ftone  is  reputed 
famous.  In  it  is  the  high  courtes  of  Juftice,  both  temporal  and 
ecclefiaftical,  graced  with  the  king’s  palace  ‘and  refidence,  and 

X many 
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many  noble  peeres,  whereby  her  emminence  is  not  a little  en- 
larged. It  is  the  pluce  of  royal  coronation.  In  it  is  the  fe- 
pulchres  of  kings,  and  queens  and  noble  perfonages.  So  that 
as  well  for  thefe  as  many  other  caufes,  it  may  he  efteenied  the 
magnificence  of  honour  and  glorie  in  the.  Wefterne  Monarchies 

M.  G, 


Of  the  River  Isis  from  the  same  Sukvev. 

The  riucr  Ifis  fpringeth  about  Goberley,  in  com.  Gloucefter, 
and  neare  to  Dorchefter  joineth  with  Tame  river,  and  runneth 
thence  in  one' channel  and  under  one  name  Thamifis,  is  aug- 
mented by  diuerfe^  both  fprings  and  brookes,  becometh  a great 
river,  extended  unto  the  Germayne  Sea.  It  is  navigable  to  the 
citie,  and  farr  up  beareth  Veffels  of  50  or  60  tunne. 

It  breedeth  much  good  filhe,  whereof  the  riuer  is  free  ; it  is 
for  all  ufes  of  life,  fufficiently  commodious,  free  from  rocks, 
and  other  incumbrances,  from  raging  currants  and  fwallowing 
eddies  ; neither  muddy  beds,  nor  unwholefome  vapours,  but 
continually  bordered  with  delightful  meadows,  runneth  with 
ftill  currente  into  the  fea,  fo  that  though  not  for  quantitie,  yet 
for  qualitie,  may  be  compared  with  the  beft  of  the  riuers  in  the 
worlde,  and  juftly  deferveth  all  fuch  equal  prayfes  as  may  be 
fayde  of  a fweete,  cleare,  and  pfeafant  riuer. 
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Of  Bridges,  Brooks,  Currents,  &c.  in  and  about 
Twickenham,  with  its  Property  in  Land,  as 
MARKED  IN  THE  SURVEY  OR  THE  HUNDRED,  1 635 

Of  Bridges.  "Twickenham  Bridge.  This  has  been  twice  re- 
built fince  the  year  1763.  The  former  confifted  of  one  large 
arch,  and  fo  high  as  frequently  to  endanger  carriages  in  going 
over  it,,  and  fo  badly  conftru£ted,  as  to  occafion  its  giving  way 
from  its  foundation.  It  coft  the  parifli  in  building  it  the  fum  of 
It  was  at  laft  obliged  to  be  taken  down^  and  a new 
one  ereiled  (under  the  eye  of  Mr.  Payne)  conlifting  of  two  brick 
arches,  and  two  fmaller  at  the  end.  Ic  is  fubftantially  built,  of 
an  eafy  afcent,  and  guarded  by  llout  railing  of  wood.  This  bridge 
coft  and  was  begun  and  finiihed  in  17  and  17 

The  original  bridge  was  very  antient,  and  of  brick  and  ftone.. 

Mother  Ivefs  Bridge.  Noticed  in  the  furvey. 

Of  Land.  The  meadow,  now  called  Mbw-meadow,  Twick- 
enham Town  Field,  or  North-field,  arable;  Twickenham  Town 
Field,  or  South  Field,  arable. 

^ See  before,  p.  113. 
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Copied  fp.om  a corner  of  the  Isleworth  Survey. 

Would  Fortune  now  adopt  me  for  her  heyre, 

Would  Beauties  Queene  entittle  me  the  Fayre, 

Fame  fpeake  me  Honour’s  minion  ; could  I vie 
Angels  with  India  ; with  a fpeaking  eye 
Commaunde  bare  heads,  bowed  knees,  ftrike  juftice  dumbe, 
As  well  as  blinde  and  lame  ; and  give  a tongue 
To  fl.ones  and  epetathes  ; be  callde  greate  mafter, 

In  loofe  lines  of  every  poetafter, 

Would  the  admiring  people  flock  and  croude 
About  my  threaflaealde  and  proclayme  aloude, 

A lining  Oracle  did  my  breafte  confine, 

Treafures  of  wifdome,  like  Appoloes  fhrine ; 

Might  I be  more  than  any  man  that  hues, 

Fligh,  rich,  fayre,  greate,  3II  in  fuperlatiues ; 

All  thefe  huge  things,  without  true  Vertue’s  hearth, 

Are  but  the  fading  bloflbms  of  this  earth. 

Vertue  makes  truly  noble,  when  fuch  duft  bee, 

Fame  founds  theyr  prayfe  to  all  eternetie. 

Mo/es  G/ouery  1635. 
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A SURVEY  of  the  Manour  of  Croyland,  with  its  Rights, 
Members,  and  Appertenances  thereof,  lyeing  and  being 
in  the  South  Part  of  the  County  of  Lincoln,  late  Parcel  of 
the  Joynture  of  Henrietta  Maria,  late  Queen;  made  and 
taken,  by  us  whofe  Names  are  hereunto  fubfcribed,  in  the 
Month  of  June,  1650,  by  virtue  of  a Commiffion  granted 
upon  an  A6l  of  the  Commons  aflembled  in  Parliament,  for 
Sale  of  the  Honours,  Manours,  and  Lands,  heretofore  be- 
longing to  the  late  King,  Queen,  and  Prince,  under  the 
Hands  and  Seals  of  Five  or  more  of  the  Truftees  in  the  faid 
A6t  named  and  appointed. 


THE  copyhold  rents  due  to  the  aforefald  manour  from  the  tenants 
holding  of  the  faid  manour  by  fines  arbitrary,  according  to  the  cuftome 
and  pay  thereof,  and  payable  at  Michaelmas  and  Ladyday,  are,  per 
annum^ 

Rents  due  to  the  lord  of  this  manour,  called  the  Kirke  fee,  itTue- 
ing  out  of  feveral  vicaridges  and  parfonage's,  and  other  profits  and 
eftates  (as  fpecifyed  in  a fubfequent  rentall),  are,  per  annum. 

The  royal  fifiiings  and  fowlings  (viz.)  in  the  water  of  Welland,  from 
Crofs  in  theEa,  ats  Renulphflone,  tothe  Vachery  Weare,  neartheNorth 
end  of  the  town  of  Croyland ; the  filhing  of  Shipp  Ea,  from  Dowf- 
dale  farm  to  Shipp  Ea,  to  the  filhing  of  the  Broad  Water,  the  South 
flreame,  with  all  other  fiihings  and  fowlings  within  the  faid  manour, 
not  granted  by  the  lord  thereof  to  any  particular  perfon  or  perfons,  but 
kept  in  his  own  hands  and  difpofal,  are  worth,  communibus  annis. 
The  profits  of  one  fair  yearly  kept  in  the  town  of  Croyland  (viz.) 
upon  the  four  and  twentieth  of  Auguft,  the  toll  of  booths,  ftallage, 
and  pickage,  to  the  faid  fair  belonging,  are  worth,  to  the  lord  of  the 
manour,  communibus  annis. 

The  profits  of  a fwannmote  court,  kept  at  the  will  of  the  lord  in 
Croyland  aforefaid,  arifing  by  the  purchafe  of  fwann  marks,  with  a 
fine  of  fix  (hillings  and  eight  pence  upon  each  death  and  alienation, 
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and  the  profit  of  two  peculiar  fwann  marks  (viz.)  the  crown  to  the  1. 
late  king,  and  the  fwords  to  the  late  queen  belonging,  with  the  for- 
feiture of  all  unmarked  fwann s within  the  faid  liberty,  and  all  the  roy- 
alties, profits,  forfeitures,  benefits,  and  emoluments,  thereby  arifing, 
we  eftimate,  communibus  anniSy  6 

The  court  baron  and  court  leet,  fines  and  am©rciaments  of  courts, 
fines  upon  defcent  or  alienation,  herriotts,  waifes,  efirayes,  deodands, 
felons  goods,  goods  of  felons  of  themfelves,  fugitives,  and  ail  other 
profits  and  perquifites  within  the,  aforefaid  manour,  to  the  royalty 
thereof  appertaining,  we  efiimate,  communibm  arwis^  30 

Sum  total  of  the  aforefaid  rents,  royalties',  and  perquifites, 
are,  per  annuniy  70I.  iis.  4-^d. 


10 


All  that  clofe  or  pafiure  of  marfh  ground  inGoggif-  Acr.Ro.Po. 
land,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Vacharie,  aks  the  Ba- 
charie  Yard,  abutting  upon  the  water  of  Welland,  and 
the  common  lotts  on  the  Weft  part,  and  the  faid  river 
of  Welland,  as  it  runneth  through  the  town  of  Croy- 
land,  on  the  Eaft  part,  and  bounded  with  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Wich  his  dwelling-houfe  on  the  South  part,  con- 
taining by  eftimation  two  acres,  three  roods,  is  worth, 
per  annum,  230 

All  thofe  falls,  or  pieces  of  marfii  ground,  in  Great 
Purfant,  near  unto  Croyland,  abutting  upon  the  river 
of  Welland  on  the  Weft  parr,  Fofter  Barr  Croft  on 
the  Eaft  part,  the  lands  of  Nicholas  Bromfield  on  the 
North  part,  and  the  lands  of  John  Goodman  on  the 
South  parr,  containing  by  eftimation  ten  acres,  worth, 
per  annum. 

All  thofe  little  falls  there,  abutting  on  the  lands  of 
John  Goodman  on  the  Weft  part,  Fofter  Barr  Croft  on 
the  Eaft  part,  Ambrey  Yard  on  the  South,  and  the 
lands  of  Florence  Mafoii  on  the  North  part,  contain- 
ing by  eftimation  one  acre  and  half,  are  worth,  per 
annuniy 

One  other  little  fall  there,  abutting  on  the  Am- 
brey Yard  on  the  Weft  part,  Fofter  Barr  Croft  Eaft 
and  North,  and  the  ground  called  the  Weft  rninftcr  on 
the  South  part,  containing  by  eftimation  one  acre  and 
half,  and  is  worth,  per  annum. 

One  plot  of  pafture  ground  in  Great  Purfant,  near 
unto  the  abby  of  Croyland,  whereon  the  vicaridge 
houfe  did  ftand,  abutting  upon  the  Ambrey  Yard  Weft 
and  North,  and  the  faid  Abby  Yard  on  the  Somk  part, 

and 
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and  Wed  minder  ground  on  the  Ead:  part,  containing  Acr.Ro.Po.  K 
by  eftimation  two  roods,  and  is  worth,  per  a?inu?n,  020  o 

All  that  piece  of  padure  and  mardi  ground,  called 
a creft,  with  a rivilet,  or  fmall  fidiing  girt  of  water 
running  by  the  fame,  both  which  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Thoufedale  hurne,  abutting  on  a fidiing  feild 
called  Stannings  on  the  Ead,  a croft  in  tenure  of  one 
Bell  on  the  South  part,  a fidiing  feild  in  the  tenure  of 
M.  Williamfon  on  the  Wed  part,  and  Clouthoufe  on 
the  North  part,  containing  by  edimacion  five  acres, 
and  is  worth,  per  annum,  500  i lo  o 

All  that  fidiing  feild  in  great  Purfant,  known  by  the 
name  of  Bother  Houfe  Weele,'  together  with  a fifhing 
I'eild  adjoyning,  called  by  the  name  of  Reed  Croft,  both 
which  abutt  on  the  New  Dyke  banke  on  the  North 
part,  and  Biggins  feild  on  the  South  part,  and  contains 
by  edimation  three  hundred  acres,  which  are  worth, 

per  annum,  300  00  13  6 8 

Memorandum,  the  lad  mentioned  fidiing  feilds  arc 
by  us  demifed  to  Robert  Allet  and  William 
Weight,  for  the  tenure  and  conditions  hereafter 
mentioned,  and  at  the  yearly  rent  abovefaid. 

Richard  Wich,  All  that  fidiing  feild  in  Great  Pur- 
lenant.  fant,  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Bigginsfeild,  abutting  on  a place 
called  the  Weale  on  the  North  part, 
and  a fidiing  called  the  Moore  on  the 
South,  part,  containing  by  edimation 
three  hundred  acres,  and  is  worth,  per 

annum,  300  00  813  4 

Memorandum,  the  aforefaid  fidiing  feild  was  fet 
by  us  ^according  to  a comraidion)  unto  Rich. 

Wich,  gent,  for  one  year,  from  the  fird  of  Ja- 
nuary lad,  at  the  annual  rent  abovementioned. 

The  ledee  is  to  keep  the  faid  fidiing  and  fifh- 
ing  place,  with  all  the  banks  and  fences  thereunto 
belonging,  in  good  repair,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
faid  terme  fo  to  leave  them.  He  is  not  to  fidi 
with  netts  of  unlawfull  fize,  not  to  fell  or  cut  up 
any  woods  growing  upon  the  premides  under  three 
years  growth,  nor  to  make  any  other  wilfull  wade 
or  fpoil. 

Lancelot  Ma-  All  that  fidiing  feild  In  Great  Pur- 
fon^  tenant.  fant  aforefaid,  commonly  called  Bull- 
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fleet,  abutting  upon  a fifhing  there  Acr.  Ro.  Po.  I.  S.  d. 
called  Stannings  on  the  Weft  part, 
and  Biggins  aforefaid  on  the  Eaft 
part,  containing  by  eftimation  three 

hundred  acres,  and  is  worth, 360  00  8 16  o 

Memorandum,  the  laft-mentioned  fifhing  feild  is  by 
us  demifed  to  Lancelot  Mafon,  yeoman,  for  the, 
terms  and  conditions  above-mentioned. 

Wm.  and  Rob.  All  that  fifhing  feild,  called  by  the 
Wich,  tenants,  name  of  Sellers,  alias  Collyers  Croft, 
in  Great  Purfant  aforefaid,  abutting 
on  Forfter  Barr  Croft  on  the  Weft 
part,  and  Sfannings  on  the  North 
part,  containing  by  eftimation  fix 
hundred  acres,  and  is  worth,  fer 

annum,  600  00  1 1 9 O 

Memorandum,  the  premifTes  are  fet  by  us  unto 
William  and  Robert  Wich,  jointly,  for  the 
tcrme  and  conditions  before-mentioned. 

Jofeph  Earle,  All  that  fifhing  feild  called  Ry- 
and  William-  lands,  in  Great  Purfant  aforefaid, 

Carr,  tenants,  abutting  upon  Ship  Ea  on  the  South 
part,  and  Haverlands  on  the  North 
part,  containing  by  eftimation  three 
hundred  acres,  and  is  worth,  per 

annum,  300  00  6 16  o 

Memorandum,  the  laft-mentioned  fifhing  feild  was 
fett  by  us  unto  Jofeph  Earle  and  William  Carr, 
jointly,  for  the  terme  and  conditions  before-men- 
tioned. 

Wm.  Phillips,  All  that  melTuage  commonly  called 
tenant.  Dowfdale-farm,  in  the  parifh  of  Croy- 

land,  thirteen  foot  of  afTize  in  breadth; 
and  twenty-fix  foot  of  aflize  in  length, 
with  a backftde  thereunto  belonging, 
containing  two  roods,  together  with 
fifteen  acres ; two  roods  of  marfh, 
abutting  on  the  faid  Dowfdale  Houfe 
Eaft  and  Weft,  and  Ship  Ea  bank 
South,  and  a croft  commonly  called 
Dowfdale  Croft,  containing  by  efti- 
raation  four  acres,  abutting  on  Dowf- 
dale-farm Eaft,  and  a place  called 
Thirty  Acres  Barr  on  the  Weft;  all 

which 
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which  containeth,  in  the  whole,  by 
eftimation,  twenty  acres,  and  are  all 
worth,  per  annum. 

Memorandum,  all  which  laft-mentioned  premilTes 
are  by  us  fett  unto  William  Phillips,  for  the 
term,  and  upon  the  conditions  before-mentioned. 

John  Woods,  All  that  fifhing  feild  in  Great  Pur- 
tenant.  fant  aforefaid,  commonly  called  Stan- 

nings,  abutting  upon  Purfant  Banke 
on  the  North,  and  upon  Bullfleet 
and  the  Weak  on  the  Eaft  parr,  con- 
taining by  eftiraation  fix  hundred 
acres,  and  is  worth,  per  annum. 

All  that  fifliing  feild  in  Great  Pur- 
fant aforefaid,  cornmonly  called 
Ivates,  abutting  upon  Dowfdale  Bank 
on  the  South,  and  Amners  Feild  on 
the  North,  containing  by  eftimation 
three  hundred  acres,  and  is  worth, 
per  annum, 

Memorandum,  the  afore-mentioned  fifliing  feilds 
were  demifed  by  us,  for  the  term  and  upon  the 
conditions  aforefaid,  unto  John  Wood,  bayliffe  of 
this  manour. 

Wm.  Hinfon,  All  that  meflTuage  or  farm-houfe, 
and  Ralph  with  the  appertenancies  commonly 
Smichfon,  called  Clout  Farm,  lyeing  and  being 

tenants,  in  the  parifli  of  Croyland,  containing 

fourty-five  foot  of  alTize  in  length,  and 
fifteen  foot  in  breadth,  with  two  roods 
of  hemp  land  adjoyning  to  the  faid 
houfe,  and  a paflage  and  barr  there 
called  the  Ferry,  and  barr  next  unto 
the  faid  houfe,  with  two  little  gitts 
or  paflages  of  water  lyeinga'mongfl:  die 
lotts  in  Gogfland,  which  are  worth, 
per  annum. 

All  that  fifliing  feild  belonging  to 
the  faid  Clout  Farm,  abutting  upon 
Stannings  "on  the  Eafl:,  W^illiamfon’s 
field  South,  the  river  of  Welland 
North  and  Weft,  containing  by  efti- 
mation  tliree  hundred  forty-nine  acres, 
two  roods,  and  is  worth,  per  annum, 
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Memorandum,  the  laR  afore-mentioned  farm,  barr  Acr.  Ro.Po.  1.  s.  d. 
fidiings,  and  other  particulars,  were  demifed  by 
us  unto  William  Hinfon  and  Ralph  Smith fon, 
for  the  term,  and  upon  the  conditions  aforefaid. 

Wm.  Stringer  All  that  fifhing  feild  in  Great  Pur- 
and  Jof.Earle,  fant  aforefaid,  formerly  called  the 
tenants.  Hall, and  new  AbbottsFeild,  als  Great 

Steepings,  abutting  upon  the  Abbott’s 
grounds  on  the  Weft-  part,  and  the 
coppyhold  called  Anchor  Church, 
and  the  fifhing  called  Sellers  Croft  on 
the  North  part,  containing  by  eflima- 
tion  thred  hundred  acres,  and  is  worth, 

fer  annum,  3C0  o o 613  4 

Memorandum,  the  premifTes  are  fett  by  us  unto 
William  Stringer,  gent,  and  Jofeph  Earle,  for 
the  termc,  and  upon  the  conditions,  aforefaid. 

Henry  Thorp,  All  that  fifhing  feild  in  Great  Pur- 
gent.  tenant,  fant  aforefaid,  commonly  called  Ha- 
verlands,  abutting  upon  Willow  Row 
banke  on  the  Eaft  part,  and  Rylands 
on  the  South  part,  containing  by  ef- 
timation  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 

and  is  worth,  per  annum,  350  00  lO  13  4 

Memorandum,  the  lafl-mentioned  premifTes  are  fett 
by  us  unto  Henry  Thorp,  gent,  for  the  term, 
and  upon  the  conditions  before  certified. 

John  Andrews,  All  that  fifhing  feild  in  Great  Pur- 
tenant.  fant  aforefaid,  commonly  called  Cow 
Croft,  alias  How  Croft,  abutting 
upon  New  Dike  bank  on  the  North 
part,  and  the  Weale  on  the  South 
part,  containing  by  eflimation  two 
hundred  acres,  and  is  worth,  ^er 

annum,  2C0  00  8 13  4 

Memorandum,  the  premifTes  are  fett  by  us  unto  John 
Andrews,  yeoman,  for  the  term,  and  upon  the 
conditions,  before- mentioned. 

William  Wich,"  All  that  filhing  feild  in  Great  Pur- 
tenant.  fant  atorefaid,  commonly  called  Sc, 

James  Frol),  abutting  upon  Rong- 
croft  on  the  South  part,  Sellerfcroft 
on  the  W'eif  part,  conteyning  by  efli- 
mation two  hundred  and  ten  acres, 

and  is  worth,  pe^  annum,  CLio  00  7178 

Memorandum,  the  lafl  premiftes  are  feu  by  us  unto  William  Wich, 
for  the  term,  and  upon  the  conditions,  before-mentioned. 
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John  Wright,  All  that  filhing  feild  in  Great  Acr.  Ro.Po..  1.  s.  d. 
tenant,  Parfant  aforefaid,  commonly  called 

Amncr’s  Feild,  with  a filhing  coatc, 
and  Coate  Hiil  thereunto  belonging, 
abutting  upon  Abbott’s  Feild,  alias 
Great  Steepings,  on  the  North  part, 
and  a filhing  called  Ivates  on  the 
South  part,  containing  by  eflimation 
three  hundred  acres,  and  is  worth  per 

annum  y 300  o 0 7 S 4t 

Memorandum,  the  laft- mentioned  premifTes  are  fett 
by  us  unto  John  Wright,  for  the  term,  and  upon 
the  conditions,  before  mentioned. 

Memorandum, . all  the  rents,  royalties,  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments,  are  in  prefent  pof- 
feflion,  and  doe  amount  unto  in  the  total!,  by 
eflimation,  four  thoufand  four  hundred  fifty- 

one  acres,  one  rood,  and  are  worth,  per  annum ^ 44^1  i o 126  18  6 

The  reprizes  are  not  dccu61ed.  * — — — 

All  that  parcel  of  ground  whereon  the  manour- 
houfe  called  the  Abby  did  formerly  Hand,  abutting 
on  the  Abby  feild  Eafl  and  South,  and  Church  Green 
Weft,  containing  by  eflimation  one  acre,  together  with 
certain  parcels  of  paflure  thereunto  adjoyning,  known 
by  the  names  of  the  Abby  Yard,  the  Ambrey  Yard, 

Weft  Minfler  Hill,  and  Pealand  Hill,  containing  by 
eflimation  nineteen  acres,  in  toto  twenty  acres,  which 

are  all  worth,  per  annum,  20  o o 6 O O 

All  that  parcel  of  paflure  or  marfh  ground,  com- 
monly called  the  Ea,  clofe  abutting  on  the  Abby  on 
the  North  part,  and  Noeman’s  land  Hurne  cn  the 
South  part,  the  river  of  Neeyne  on  the  Weft,  a 
fifhing  feild  called  Ivates  on  the  Eaft,  containing  by 
eflimation  three  hundred  and  eleven  acres,  two  roods, 

and  twenty-five  perches,  which  are  worth, 31 1 2 25  15  o o 

Total  of  acres  and  annual  value,  331  2 25  21  o o 

Memorandum,  the  aforementioned  premifTes  (as  we 
are  informed)  are  in  pofTeffion  of  Elizabeth,  Countefs 
Dowager  of  Exon,  or  her  affignes ; but  by  what  right 
hath  not  been  produced^ 
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All  that  pafture  and  morrifli  ground  lyeing  near  Acr.  Ro.  Po.  L s.  d, 
Whaploud  Drove,  commonly  called  Little  Furflant, 
abutting  upon  Willow  bank  North,  Shippifh  EaSoutb, 

Afwick  Toft  and  Grays  Hurve  Eaft,  and  Shippilh 
Ea  Stow  Weft,  containing  by  eftimation  two  hundred 
thirty  and  two  acres,  one  rood,  and  thirty  perches, 
meafure  of  aftize,  and  is  at  the  Improved  rent,  'fer 

annum^  23a  I 30  45  o o 

Memorandum,  the  afore  mentioned  premiffes  (as 
we  are  informed)  are  in  the  polTeflion  of  Thoma« 

Davies,  knt.  or  his  'afligner ; but  what  tenure  or 
right  hath  not  been  produced. 

Total  of  acres  and  yearly  value  ; (viz)  of  the  lands 

fuppofed  in  the  tenure  of  the  Countefs  of  Exon  ■ 

and  Sir  Thomas  Davis,  are,  564  o 15  66  c o 

Memorandum,  wee  have  returned  the  faid  lands  in 
poirefljon,in  regard  no  writings  have  been  produced;  but 
diftin6Uy,  to  prevent  confujQon  in  cafe  any  fuch  writings 
as  is  pretended  fliould  be  produced  above  hereafter. 


HERE  followeth  the  Particular  of  all  fuoh  Lands,  Tenements,  and  Hereditaments, 
belonging  to  the  Manour  of  Croyland  aforefaid,  as  are  under  demifed,  either 
for  Lives  or  Years. 


Henry  Thorpe, 
gent,  imnaedi- 
ate  tenant. 


Richard  W^ich 
and  Henry 
Thorpe. 


All  that  filbing  feild  in  Great  Fur-  Acr.  Ro.Po. 
fant,  commonly  called  the  Moore, 
abutting  upon  Leacroft  ats  Thiftle 
lands  on  the.  South  parr,  and  St. 

James  Proll  on  the  Weft  part,  con- 
taining by  eftimation  two  hundred 
and  fifty  acres,  now  in  the  tenure  or 
occupation  of  Henry  Thorpe,  gent, 
and  is  of  the  yearly  value  of,  250  o o 

All  that  fifhing  feild  in  Great  Pur- 
fant  aforefaid,.  commonly  called 
Thiftleland,  alias  Lea  Croft,  abutt- 
ing upon  Dovefdale  feilds  on  the 
South  part,  and  Rielands  on  the  Eaft: 
part,  containing  by  eftimation  three 
hundred  acres,  now  in  the  tenure  or 
occupation  of  Richard  Wich  and 
Henry  Thorpe  aforefaid,  gent,  and 
is  of  the  yearly  value  of. 


1.  s.  d. 


8 6 S 


300  o o 


JO  6 8 

Richard 
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Richard  Wich, 
tenant. 


Thomas  French, 
gent,  tenant. 


250 


All  that  filhing  feild  in  Great  Acr.  Ro.Po. 
Purfant  aforefaid,  commonly  called 
Pvother  Croft,  alias  Rough  Crofr, 
abbuiting  upon  Dovefdale  feild  on 
the  South  part,  and  Leacroft  afore- 
faid on  the  Eaft  part,  containing  by 
ehimation  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
now  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of 
Richard  Wich,  aforefaid,  gent,  and 
is  of  the  yearly  value  of, 

All  that  fifiiing  feild  in  Great  Pur- 
fant aforefaid,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  office  of  Pretanfer,  and  the 
inanour  of  Dowfdale,  and  now  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Dowf- 
dale feild,  abutting  upon  Roughcrofr, 
alias  Rothercroft,  on  the  North  parr, 
and  Dowfdale  Banks  on  the  South 
part,  containing  by  efiimation  three 
hundred  and  forty  acres,  now  in  the 
tenure  or  occupation  of  Thomas 
French,  gent,  and  is  worth,  upon 
an  improved  yearly  value, 


s.  d. 


900 


340 


10  13  4 


The  total  of  acres  and  yearly  value. 


1140 


38  6 8 


Reddes,  Memorandum,  all  the  laft-mentioned 
1.  s.  d.  premiffies  were  by  King  James,  under  his 
33  6 8 letters  patent,  bearing  date  at  Weftmin- 

Rer  the  19th  February,  in  the  iid  of  his 
reign,  granted  unto  Richard  Wich,  fe- 
nior,  of  Croyland,  gent,  for  31  years, 
from  Michaelmas  before  the  date  hereof, 
paying  yearly  for  the  fame  the  received 
rent  of  33I.  6s.  8d.  at  Lady-day  and  Mi- 
chaelmas, by  equal  portions ; but  are  worth, 
upon  improvement,  as  by  the  particulars 
before  certified  appeareth,  over  and  above 

the  faid  rent,  per  anmim^  000  ^ P 

The  leffiees  are  to  keep  the  premilTes,  with  all  the  banks  thereto  belonging,  in 
good  repair,  and  at  the  end  of  the  faid  term  fo  to  leave  them  ; and  not  to  fell  or 
cut  up  any  reed,  fallow-trees,  or  other  trees  or  woods,  growing  upon  the  fame, 
except  fuch  fallow-trees  and  reed  which  heretofore  were  allowed  to  the  farmer  or 
occupiers  thereof  for  the  reparation  of  the  premififes,  and  to  deliver  to  the  com- 
raiffioners  of  the  late  king’s  revenues  a perfect  extent  in  length  and  breadth  of  the 
feveral  fifhings  contained  therein. 

E e There 
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There  was  at  Chriftmas  lad,  1649,  one  year  to  come  of  the  faid  leafe;  and  Henry 
Thorpe,  Richard  Wich,  jun.  and  Thomas  French,  gent,  are,  by  feveral  mean,  iU- 
fignments,  and  other  good  lawful  means,  now  the  immediate  tenants. 

Theprefent  rent  of  33I.  6s.  8d.  is  thus  allowed,  viz. 

1.  s.  d. 

Henry  Thorpe,  his  part,  - - - - 768 

Richard  Wich  and  Henry  Thorpe,  their  parts,  - 9 6 8 

Richard  Wich,  his  part,  - - - - 800 

Thomas  French,  his  part,  - - - - 8 13  4 

Per  annum,  33I.  6s.  8d. 

The  improvement  above,  thus,  viz. 

I.  s.  d: 

Henry  Thorpe,  - - - - - -100 

Richard  Wich  and  Henry  Thorpe,  - - -100 

Richard  Wich,  - - - - - -100 

Thomas  French,  - - - - - 200 

Per  annum,  5I.  os.  od. 


Tho.  and  Rich. 
Booth, tenants. 


1 5s.  at  each  de- 
ceafe,  No’Fe 
licrriott. 


All  that  fifhing  feild  in  Great  Pur-  Acr.  Ro.Po. 
fant  aforefaid,  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Stanzecott  Weele,  abut- 
ting upon  a little  feild  on  the  North 
part,  and  Bjggins-feild  on  the  Weft 
part,  containing  by  eflimation  two 
hundred  and  forty  acres,  at  the  yearly 
rent  of  fix  pounds but  is  worth,  upon 
improvement,  prr  annum,  240  o o 

All  that  fifliing  feild  there  called 
Little-feild,  abutting  upon  the  New 
Dike  bank  on  the  North  part,  and 
upon  the  Weale  and  Haverlands  upon 
the  South  parr,  containing  by  eftima- 
tion  fixty  acres,  at  the  yearly  rent  of 
four  pounds ; but  is  of  the  yearly 
value  of,  60  o o 


!•'  s.  d.- 


700 


600 


Total  of  acres  and  yearly  value, 


300  00  13  o o 


Memorandum,  the  premilTes  lad-mentioned  were 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  under  her  letters  patents, 
bearing  date  the  17th  of  January,  in  the  i6th  of 
her  reign,  granted  unto  Richard  Boots,  fenior, 
Thomas  Booth,  and  Richard  Booth,  junior,  to  hola 


for 
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for  and  during  their  natural  lives,  under  the  referved  Act.  PvO.Po. 
yearly  rent  of  lol.  payable  half  yearly  at  Michaelmas 
and  Lady-day,  and  are  worth,  upon  improvement  (as 
by  the  particular,  more  than  the  faid  rent,  fer  annum,  000  200 

The  ielTee  to  bear  all  charges  of  repair. 

A covenant,  in  cafe  the  rent  be  not  paid  within  forty 
days  after  the  aforefaid  time  of  payment,  the  leafe  to  be 
void. 

Thomas  Booth  and  Richard  Booth,  junior,  are  li- 
ving at  Whapload  Drove  in  Holland,  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  aged  each  of  them  fifty  years. 

Sum  total  of  the  acres  and  annual  value  of  the  de 

inefnes  in  leafe  for  lives  and  years,  14^0  00  51  6 8 


A RENTAL  of  all  fuch  Copyhold  Rents  as  are  due  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manour 
of  Croyland,  out  of  certain  Pieces  of  Ground  called  the  Falls. 


Imprimis,  John  Cherrlngton 

1. 

s. 

d. 

Elizabeth  Bothway,  for  the 

1. 

s. 

d. 

holds  by  copy  a piece  of 

like, 

0 

0 

8 

land  and  marfh,  and  paf- 

t 

John  Goodman,  for  the  like. 

0 

I 

8 

ture,  for  which  he  pays. 

Ann  Gamble,  for  the  like, 

0 

3 

4 

per  annum. 

0 

0 

6 

John  Gamble,  as  guardian 

WilliamWilllamfon  holds  by 

to  Sufannah  Gamble  for 

copy  a piece  of  ground 

a fall, 

0 

I 

8 

in Purfant, called  Ea  Mea- 

Richard Wich,  for  a fall, 

0 

1 

6 

dows,  or  Thoufdale  hurne. 

-Stephen  AQiby  and  Robert 

for  which  he  pays,  per 

Bumfeild  for  the  like, 

0 

I 

0 

annum. 

1 

0 

0 

Nicholas  Brumfield,  for  the 

Zachariah  Blackbupe,  for 

like. 

0 

I 

8 

a piece  of  marifh  ground. 

Mary  Smartfoote,  for  the 

per  annum, 

0 

I 

8 

like. 

0 

0 

Hi 

Sum  total  of  the  aforefaid  rents  for  the  falls,  per  annum,  il.  17s.  ii-Jd. 


A RENTAL  of  all  fuch  Copyhold  Rents  as  are  due  to  the  Manour  of  Croyland, 
out  of  feveral  Houfes  and  Lands  in  the  Town  of  Croyland  aforefaid,  payable  at 
Michaelmas  and  Lady-day. 

Church-ftreet,  South  Side.  bridge,  for  which  he  1.  s.  d. 

payeih,  per  annum,  o 2 q 

John  Bell  holds  by  a copy  a Item,  for  a meffuage  more 

meffuagenexttheTrianglc  there,  020 

E e 2 Church- 
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Church-flreet,  North  Side. 

1.  s.  d. 

William  Stringer,  gent,  for 

a meffuage  there,  o i o 

Lancelot  Mafon,  for  a mef- 
fuage there,  004 

Idem,  for  a parlour  in  Wil- 
liam Bofweirs  houfe  there,  004 
Robert  Wich,  for  a melTuage 

there,  029 

William  Booth,  for  a mef- 
fuage there,  020 

Robert  Grigg,  farrier,  for 

a meffuage  there,  016 

Mary  Smartfoote,  widow, 

for  a meffuage  there,  o 16 

William  Stocks,  for  a cot- 
tage there,  010 

William  Thomfon  for  a mef- 
fuage there,  and  certain 
peices  of  marff),  080 

William  Dodfon,  for  a mef- 
fuage there,  040 

William  Hupper,  for  a mef- 
fuage there,  020 

Robert  Ponder,  for  a mef- 
fuage there,  010 

Robert  Rickman,  for  a mef- 
fuage there,  010 

John  A(hby,  for  a meffuage 

there,  008 

Timothy  Mann,  for  a mef- 
fuage there,  004 

Sum  of  the  Church-dreet,  i 1 1 5 

North  ffreet,  Eaft  Side. 

la  S*  da 

The  town  houfe  in  the  tenure 
of  Roger  Durranr,  called 
Crabbtree  Corners,  032 

William  Goates,  for  a mef- 
fuage there,  009 


Francis  Boddenham,  for  a 

1. 

s. 

d. 

fuage, 

Richard  Wich,  for  a mef- 

0 

I 

0 

fuage  there, 

Idem,  for  another  meffuage 

0 

0 

2 

there, 

William  Featherflone,  for  a 

0 

I 

4 

cottage  there, 

John  Abraham,  for  a mef- 

0 

5 

0 

fuage  there, 

Mary  Radkin,  for  a mef- 

0 

5 

0 

fuage  there, 

Robert  Wich,  for  a cottage 

0 

0 

4 

there. 

Idem,  for  a cottage  and  a 

0 

5 

0 

wafte  there. 

Idem,  for  a clofc  called 

0 

I 

4 

Breams  Greene, 

Idem,  for  a piece  of  ground 

0 

I 

10 

there,  now  an  orchard, 
Margaret  Bayley,  widow. 

0 

0 

2 

for  a meffuage  there, 
Francis  Clark,  junior,  for  a 

0 

0 

4 

meffuage  there, 

Thomas  and  William  Dick- 
enfon,  for  a meffuage 

0 

0 

7 

there, 

Swithin  Kempe,  for  a mef- 

0 

0 

4 

fuage  there, 

Robert  Allot,  for  a mef- 

0 

I 

0 

fuage  there, 

William  Figg,  for  a mef- 

0 

I 

0 

fuage  there, 

Richard  Buller,  for  a mef- 

0 

2 

1 

fuage  there, 

John  Popper,  for  a meffuage 

0 

0 

It 

there, 

Roger  Worril,  for  a mef- 

0 

S. 

0 

fuage  there, 

William  Dickenfon,  for  half 

0 

I 

0 

a cottage  there, 

Lucie  Warril,  for  a mef- 

0 

0 

2 

fuage  there. 

0 

0 8-1- 

WUliam 
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WllliamCrane,foramefruage  1.  s.  d. 

there,  604 

Sir  Thomas  Brown’s  heires, 

for  a raelTuage  there,  034 

Richard  Herne,  for  a mef- 

fuage  there,  018 

Jofeph  Earl,  jun.  vicarage 

or  fcr^a  meffuage  there,  008 
Jofeph  Hornell,  ior  a mef- 

fuage  there,  001 

Richard  Levetr,  for  a mef- 

fuage  there,  o o 84- 

John  Baxwell’s  Heires,  for 

a meiTuage  there,  018 

Jofias  Bond,  for  a meffuage 

there,  050 

Richard  Raven,  for  a mef- 

fuage  there,  014 

Martin  Williamfon,  for  a 

meffuage  ditto,  o o 10 

Elizabeth  Smartfoot,  for  a 
ground  called  the  Creafl:, 
and  an  houfe  lately  ereded 
there,.  018 


North-ftreet,  Weft  Side- 

!•  Sa  d* 

Richard  Wich,  forhisdvvell- 

ing-houfe  there,  013 

Richard  Cberrington,  for  a 

meffuage  there,  040 

Thomas  Swift,  for  a mef- 
fuage there,  02 

Mary  Cowper,  widow,  for 

a meffuage  there,  004 

William  Smith,  jun.  for  a 

meffuage  there,  o a 8 

John  Kempe,  for  a meffuage 

there,  o 2 

Capt.  George  Rendall,  for 

a meftuage  there,  o 3 84: 

Edward  Fryer,  for  a mef- 

fiage  there,  022 

4 


Robert  Bugg,  for  a meffuage  1.  s.  d. 

there,  o i 34- 

Henry  Eliott,  for  ^a  mef- 
fuage there,  020 

William  Milner,  for  a mef- 
fuage there,  050 

William  Thacker,  fora  cot- 
tage there,  006 

John  Coward,  jun.  for  a 

meffuage  there,  o i 74 

Thomas  Thomafin,  for  a 

meffuage  there,  024 

Robert  Palmer,  for  a mef- 
fuage there,  012 

Ann  FiQi,  widow,  for  a 

meffuage  there,  014 

William  Hall,  for  a meff 

fuage  there,  060 

Robert  Hurne,  for  a cottage 

there,  010 

Hugh  Wich,  for  a cottage 

ihere^  o i 7 

Jofeph  Afliby,  for  a mef- 
fuage there,  004 

Matthew  Hall,  for  a cottage 

there,  004 

Sum  total  of  the  North- = — 

ftreet,  4 15  104 


Weft-ftreet,  North  Side. 

1.  s.  d. 

John  Carr,  for  a cottage 

there,  010 

John  Langfthorp,-  for  a cot- 
tage there,  008 

Idem,  for  a cottage  more 

there,  001 

Edward  Blake,  for  a cottage 

there,  0 1 8 

William  Carr,  for  a cottage 

there,  018 

Margaret  Bayley,  for  a 

cottage  there,  o o 64 

Margaret 
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Margaret  Hall,  for  a cottage 

1. 

s. 

d. 

1. 

s. 

d. 

there. 

o 

o 

4 

John  Gamble,  for  a clofe 

William  Wright,  for  a mef- 

there, 

o 

6 

8 

fuage  there, 

o 

I 

4 

John  Beaver,  one  meffuage 

John  Kirk,  for  a cottage 

there, 

o 

4 

o 

there, 

o 

o 

6|- 

William  Clark,  for  his  mef- 

Titus Wilfon,  for  a mef- 

fuage  there, 

o 

I 

8 

fuage  there, 

o 

o 

6-i 

Richard  Clark,  for  his  cot- 

Stephen Cherrington,  for  a 

tage  there. 

o 

I 

8 

meffuage  there. 

o 

I 

If 

Florence  Mafon,  for  her  cot- 

Anthony Cooper,  for  a cot« 

tage  there, 

o 

0 

7 

tage  there. 

o 

2 

o 

John  Allen,  for  a cottage 

William  Cherrington,  for  a 

there. 

0 

o 

8 

meffuage  there. 

o 

3 

4 

Thomas  Clark,  for  his  mef- 

Stephen Alhby,  for  a juef- 

fuage  there. 

o 

4 

o 

fuage  there. 

o 

5 

o 

Jofeph  Cleapon,  for  his  cot- 

tage there. 

o 

5 

0 

Richard  Simpkin,  for  a cot- 

Weft-flreet, South  Side. 

tage  there, 

o 

4 

o 

1. 

s. 

d. 

John  Darby,  for  a cottage 

Mary  Smarthwaite,  widow. 

there. 

o 

5 

o 

for  her  dwelling-houfe 

The  heires  of  Robert  Mil- 

there. 

o 

1 

7 

ner,  for  a meffuage  there. 

0 

4 

o 

Thomas  Samvvell,  for  his 

George  Dickfon,  for  a mef- 

mafs there. 

o 

o 

9i 

fuage  there, 

o 

5 

4 

Martin  Bingham,  for  a cot- 

Francis Clark,  fen.  for  a 

tage  there. 

o 

o 

S 

meffuage  there. 

o 

o 

lO 

John  Gramble,  for  a cottage 

Idem,  for  another  cottage 

there. 

o 

I 

9ir 

there. 

o 

o 

S 

The  Earl  of  Exeter,  for  a 

John  Gambell  for  a meffuage 

hill  whereon  a wind-mill 

there,  being  the  town 

did  ftand,  and  two  pieces 

houfe, 

o 

I 

o 

of  marilh  thereunto  be- 

Vincent Blown,  for  his  houfe 

longing, 

0 

o 

6 

there. 

0 

o 

6 

Thomas  Clark,  for  a mef- 

Richard Wich,  for  a clofe 

fuage  there. 

o 

8 

o 

that  he  holdeth  there, 

o 

o 

6 

William  Chefter,  for  a mef- 

fuage there, 

o 

2 

lO 

Sum  total  of  the  Weft-ftreer, 

4 

9 

7 

Richard  Barber,  for  a mef- 

fuage there. 

o 

1 

7i 

John  Coward,  for  a mef- 

South-ftreet. 

fuage  there. 

o 

2 

o 

1. 

s« 

d. 

John  Gamble,  for  his  dwell- 

William  Chartris,  for  a mef- 

ing-houfe there. 

o 

3 

lO 

fuage  there. 

0 

6 

8 

Jeffery 
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JefferyWalIet,for  ameffuage 
there, 

M"il!  lam  Allotr,  for  a cottage 
there, 

Thomas  Daniel,  for  a cot- 
tage there, 

William  Hall,  for  a cottage 
there, 

William  Tanfley,  for  a raef- 
fuage  there, 

Johas  Burrough,  for  a mef- 
fuage  there, 

Robert  Knoti,for  amefTuage 
there, 

Stephen  Cooper,,  for  a cot- 
tage there, 

Robert  Kemp,  for  a cot- 
tage there, 

Robert  Wright,  for  a mef- 
fuage  there. 

The  heires  of  Robert  Bex- 
well,  for  a melTuage 
there, 

Phillip  Hawkins,  for  a cot- 
tage there, 

John  Averton,  for  a mef- 
fuage  there, 

Richard  Averton,  for  a mef- 
fuage  there. 


1. 

s. 

d. 

Margaret  Widow,  for  a cot- 

L 

s. 

d. 

0 

1 

7^ 

tage  there, 

John  Blunkett,  for  a mef- 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

ii4- 

fuage  there, 

Richard  Skiggs,  for  a mef- 

0 

I 

8 

0 

0 

lop 

fuage  there, 

Richard  Kipping,  for  a 

0 

6 

8 

0 

0 

6 

mefTuage  there, 

Richard  Claxton,for  a cot- 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

tage  there, 

William  Wich  Chandler, 

0 

2 

0 

0 

I 

94- 

for  a mefTuage  there, 
John  Wright,  for  a mefTu- 

0 

1 

S' 

0 

I 

9^ 

age  there, 

Chriflopher  Chatburne,  for 

0 

I 

2 

0 

0 

4 

a mefTuage  there. 

0 

1 

3^ 

o 

o 

o 

c> 

o 

o 


Mary  Smartfoot,  for  a mef- 
4i  fuage  there, 

Elizabeth  Smartfoot,  for  a 
6 mefTuage  there, 

Ann  Burn,  widow,  for  a 
mefTuage  there, 

o John  Wright,  for  a wafte 
place,  with  an  orchard 

o there. 

Idem,  for  a wafle  place 
6 now  built  on  there, 

Sum  total  of  the  South-  - 
6 flreet. 


o o 
o 3 
o 11 

o o 
o o 
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A RENTAL  of  all  fuch  Annual  Payments  as  did  belong  antiently  to  the  Abbot  of 
Croyland,  and  (ince  to  the  Crown,  called  the  Kirke  Fee,  iffuing  out  of  the 
feveral  Eflates  and  Profits  as  followeth*. 


Imprimis,  the  vicar  of  In- 
goldfby,  /fer  annum. 

The  vicar  of  BafTon,  ^er 
'annum. 

The  parfon  of  Olfby,  per 
annum. 

The  vicar  of  Gedney, 

The  deane  and  chapter  of 
Lincoln  e. 


1. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

0 

6 

8 

The  parfon  of  Sapperton, 

0 

2 

0 

The  vicar  of  Langtoft, 

0 

6 

8 

I 

0 

0 

The  vicar  of  Wefler  Reale, 

0 

4 

0 

The  parfon  of  Rathby, 

I 

6 

8 

1 

6 

8 

The  vicar  of  Sutterton,. 

I 

6 

8 

2 

0 

0 

The  parfon  of  Stramham, 

0 

0 

4 

Mr.  Henry  Hall,  for  land  in 

0 

5 

0 

Bofton, 

0 

6 

0 

John 
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John  Nutt  of  Wh^apload 
Drove, 

Mr.  Richard  Wich, 

Simon  Morley  of  Croyland, 

Mr.  Lacy,  for  a hog  yard 
near  the  beaft  market  in 
Stamford,  o i 8 

The  manour  of  Hallington,  6 q o 


Farfar  Mills  neaf  Hoffam  1.  s.  d, 
on  the  Hill,  030 

The  heirefs  of  Johnfon  of 
SouthLangham  nearStam- 
ford,  068 

Richard  Mafiam  of  Whap- 

load  Drove,  04^ 

Sum  total  of  all  the  faid  — 

rents^  j>er  amum^  15  13  ^ 


ADDITION  S TO  CROPLAND. 

I.  s.  d. 

020 
o 16 
o 4 o 


REPRISES. 

There  is  due  to  John  Woods,  as  by  his  patent  from  the  Earl  1,  s.  d. 
of  Holland,  dated  the  i8th  of  December,  1647,  appeareth,  for  exe- 
cuting the  office  of  bayliff  and  collector  of  the  revenue  of  the  faid 
manour,  the  yearly  fee  of  300 

Memorandum^ 

There  is  a great  court  baron  belonging  to  the  faid  manour  kept  at  the  ufual 
place  in  Croyland,  at  the  will  of  the  lord. 

A court  leet  alfo  kept  at  the  ufual  times. 

The  tenants  of  the  faid  manour  are  10  pefforrae^  their  fuit  and  fervice  to  the 
lord  at  the  court  aforefaid. 

The  fines  of  the  feveral  copyholders  within  the  faid  manour,  upon  difeent  or 
alienation,  are  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  yet  ufually  exceeds  not  one  year’s  value  of 
the  refpe^ive  coppybolds. 

Memorandum,  the  coppyhold  lands  of  this  manour,  lycing  m I.  s.  d. 
Great  Purfant,  and  containing  about  three  hundred  acres,  and 
the  coppyhold  houfes  and  homeftalls  in  Croyland  town,  are  worth 
at  a full  improved  value,  per  annwn;  140  0,0 

Memorandum,  there  have  of  late  years  been  great  decays  of  banks  belonging 
to  the  aforefaid  manour,  which  the  bayliffe  thereof  repairing,  k hath  been  allowed 
him  out  of  the  rents  iffueing  out  of  the  manour;  but  we  have  not  repaired  it  by 
reafon  we  find  noe  patent  therefore. 

Memorandum,  thefe  coppyhold  tenants  are  to  repaire  fifty-nine  roods  of  bank 
betwixt  Clout  and  Croyland;  (viz.)  Francis  Clarke,  fenior,  eight  roods,  John 
Carr,  five  roods,  John  Woods  two  roods,  Jofeph  Earl  two  roods,  Richard  Wich 
Raker  twenty-fix  roods,  the  heirefs  of  Richard  Butler  two  roods,  Robert  Allott 
two  roods^  and  Richard  Wich  two  roods. 


Men>or- 
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Memorandum. 

There  are  belonging  to  the  lord  and  tenants  of  the  manour  of  Croy-  I.  a,  d. 
land  two  great  marifhes  or  iflands,  commonly  called  Goggifland,  con- 
taining one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  m toto  three  thou- 
fand  two  hundred  fifty  and  four  acres,  which,  if  improved,  that  the  lord 
and  tenants  may  peaceably  enjoy  their  proportions,  will  amount  unto, 
at  two  fnillings  acre,  one  acre  with  another,  per  annum^  325  8 o 

Number  of  acres,  3254. 

And  if  the  lord  of  the  manour  might  improve  and  enjoy  his  propor- 
tion of  commonage,  it  may  be  worth  to  him,  at  a moderate  per  annum^  20  o o 

Memorandum  : Whereas  Andrew  Palgrave  certifies  a leafe  in  this  manner  granted 
to  Edmund  Wyndham,  Efq.  &c.  dated  20  Feb.  12  Car.  for  three  live?,  at  the 
yearly  rent  of  lol.;  we,  upon  very  diligent  fcrutiny,  find  it  to  be  extorted  from 
the  tenants  of  this  manour,  out  of  their  commonage  in  Goggifland,  and  not  one 
year  enjoyed,  but  difinclofed  by  the  commoners,  and  ever  fince  occupied  by  them ; 
for  which  reafon  we  have  net  returned  the  fame  but  as  in  common. 

Memorandum:  There  are  four  hundred  thirty  acres,  part  of  Alderlands,  belonging 
as  aforefaid  to  the  commonage  of  this  manour,  which  are,  by  pretence  of  an  order 
from  the  Attorney  General  Finch,  detained  from  the  tenants  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Soke  of  Peterborough ; but  no  fitch  order,  or  any  other  reafon  therefore 
appearing,  we  have  returned  it  with  the  commonage  of  this  manour,  and  included 
it  in  the  continent  of  Alderlands  aforefaid. 

Memorandum : Elizabeth,  Countefs  Dowager  of  Exon,  as  affignee  of  Capt. 
Lovell,  dcceafed,  doth  hold  feverally  a third  part  of  Goggifland,  being  nine  hun- 
dred and  two  acres,  allowed  to  the  faid  Lovell  by  A6l  of  Parliament,  upon  the 
contract  of  his  draining  certain  fenn  lands  thereabouts,  which  we  have  computed 
with  the  commonage  belonging  to  this  manour,  but  yet  mufl:  be  accounted  to  make 
up  the  full  number  of  acres  allowed,  as  in  the  plot  of  Goggijiand. 

Memorandum. 

The  demefnes  of  this  manour,  in  general,  lye  in  Great  Purfant,  1.  s.  d* 
which  is  an  ifland  containing  fix  thoufand  five  hundred  and  twenty 
acres,  and  twenty-five  perches,  of  which  about  fix  hundred  thirty-one, 
two  roods,  and  twenty-five  perches,  as  we  are  informed,  are  in  the  tenure 
of  Elizabeth,  Countefs  Dowager  of  Exon,  and  feveral  copyholders 
of  the  faid  manour,  whom,  if  they  may  brought  to  joyn  with  the 
purchafers  thereof,  may,  for  a reafonable  charge,  drayn  the  faid 
ifland  there,  being  at  lead  fix  foot  fall  at  a place  called  Shepea  Stow, 
foe  that  within  feven  years  it  may  probably  be  worth  five  fiiillings 
per  acre,  which  will  amount  unto  in  the  whole,  per  annumy  1630  3 ij 


Ff 
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Memorandum,  the  manour  of  Croyland  is  compofed  of  three  iflands,  known  by 
the  names  of  Great  Purfant,  fituate  Eaftward,  Goggifland  and  Alderfland  Weft- 
ward  ; which  faid  iflands  are  joined  together  by  the  triangle  bridge  in  the  town  of 
Croyland;  all  which  are  bounded  on  the  Weft  by  Deeping  Great  Fen  from  Ke- 
rmlpftone,  ats  Crofs  in  the  Ea,  to  Woodloadgraves,  als  Crols  in  the  Flags,  and  fo^ 
to  Appenholt,  als  White  Houfe,  and  from  thence  to  Brother  Houfe,  upon  the 
river  of  Welland,  to  Turketullus  his  crofte,  being  bounded  on  Cowbitt,  a member 
of  Spalding  North,  from  thence  along  the  great  draine  called  Aftendike,  als 
Gallyload,  to  Catchcold  Corner,  fo  to  Afwick  Toft,  from  thence  to  Greys  Hurne, 
bounded  on  the  Eaft  on  Whapload  Drove,  and  the  lands  adjacent,  from  thence 
along  the  great  fewer  called  Sheepifli  Ea,  including  Little  Purfant,  to  Sheepifh  Ea 
Stow,  and  thence  along  the  faid  fewer  to  Tidwarker,  ats  Dowfdale,  and  fo  to  Noe 
Marfs  land  hurne,  near  St.  Gath  lake  Crofs,  by  South  Ea,  to  Finfett  Crofs, 
being  bounded  on  the  South  by  Burrow  Great  Fenne,  foe  to  the  Greynes,  and 
from  thence  to  Follwardes  Takeing,  ats  Fowlerftake,  and  fo  to  Southlake,  foe, to 
the  aforefaid  Kenulpftone,  ats  Crofs  in  the  Ea.. 


AN  ABSTRACT  of  the  prefent  Rents,  future  Improvements,  and  all  other  Pro- 
fits, of  the  faid  Manour  of  Crowland. 

1.  s.  d. 

The  copyhold  rent,  kirkefee,  and  royalties,  zxQy  fer  annum^  - 70  ii  4-§. 

The  demefnes  in  polTeftion  are,  per  annum,  - - - - 126  186 

The  demefnes  fupp.ofed  in  tenure  of  Elizabeth  Countefs  Dowager 
of  Exon,  and  Sir  Thomas  Dawes,  for  which  no  writings  have  been 
produced,  and  therefore  returned  in  pofleflion,  are,  per  annum,  66  o O" 

The  referved  rents  upon  the  feveral  leafe  holden,  - - - 43  6 8 

Sum  total  of  the  prefent  profits,  per  annum,  306I.  i6s.  6lrd. 

The  improvements  of  the  feveral  leafes  within  the  faid  maiiour  are, 
per  annum,  8 6 0 

The  woods  and  underwoods  upon  this  manour,  (viz)  fallow,  I.  s.  d. 
birch,  alder,  &c.  are  valued  to  be  worth,  in  prefent  money,  20  o o 

Total  number  of  acres  in  this  manour,  at  16  foot  and  T to  the  Acr.  Ro.Fo* 
pole,  amount  unto,  10980  215 

E.  Dnckett,  J,  Dover,  Ex,  per  William  Webb,  fupervif.  generaL 

Bayonn,  S,  Richardfon, 


21°  die  December,  1692, 

Vera  Copia,  ex.  In°  Durmart. 

Ben.  Major. 

The  original  of  the  above  Survey  is  in  the  Augmentation-Office. 
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CROYLAND’S  CHRONICLE;  coileaecl  and  compiled  by 
Sir  John  Harrington,  Knight,  a learned  Lawyer  and  Anti- 
quary, Steward  of  Croyland,  and  Nephew  to  the  reverend 
Father  Philipp  Everard,  Lord  Abbat  there  in  the  time  of 
King  Henry  the  y'*"  and  King  Henry  8'’’ ; tranflated  into  En- 
glilh  by  the  right  worftiipfiill  Sir  Thomas  Lambert,  Knight, 
the  a 8'*’  day  of  July,  1607;  and  tranfcribed  from  his  MS. 
by  Mr.  Robert  Jackfon,  Clerk  of  the  Sewers,  the  1 5 No- 
vember, in  the  fame  yeare. 

Collated  with  Three  other  MSS.  Copies,  Two  of  them  mine, 

by  me,  M.  Johnson. 


In  Holiandla  (It  notanda, 
Stat  Croylandia  memoranda. 
Ibi  vinum,  tale  quale, 

Ibi  fenum  gladiale; 

Ibi  Ie£Ium  lapidale; 

Ibi  vade  fine  vale. 


In  Holland,  hoe,  harke! 

Stands  Croyland,  d^  yee  marke? 
There  wine,  fuch  as 't  is; 

There ’s  hay  like  a fwys; 

There  are  beds  hard  as  (tone; 

And,  when  you  will,  you  may  be  gone. 


Croyland’  facr’  aqua  vitas.  Pother. 

Stone  monuments.  Three  dayes  entertaynment  wkhout  queftion. 


And  this  booke  was  coppyed  out  of  the  orriginall  tranflation  by  Robert  Jackfon, 
clarke  of  the  fewers,  November  15°  die,  1607. 


Memdm,  That,  16  Augufl,  1722,  I compared  this  MS.  relating  to  Croyland 
with  one  which  feemed  to  be  only  an  extra£l  from  fuch  an  other  copy  as  this  is;  faid 
to  be  then  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Robert  Sharpe,  an  attorney  at  Croyland;  written  by 
one  W"'  Thompfon  for  Hugh  Gales  of  Croyland,  and  lent  me  by  Mr.  Milles,  to 
whom  I returned  the  fame;  in  which  was  this  remarke  only  under-written,  which 
is  not  in  the  following  tranfcript : 

“ King  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  1®^  of'December,  and  in  the  4^^  year  of  his  reignc, 
did  exchange  for  other  lands  w***  Edwd  Fines  kn',  lord  Clinton  and,  Say  high  ad- 
mirall  of  England,  the  abbyof  Croyland,  w^^  certaine  lands  thereunto  belonging, 
by  eftimacdn  ab'  300  acres;  to  be  held  in  free  foccage,  as  of  the  mannor  of  Louth, 
by  fealty  only  (lately  belonging  to  the  crown),  pag.  43.  of  the  faid  extra61.” 
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To  Mr.  Robert.Wich,  BaylifFe  of  Croyland. 

SINCE  firfl.I  knew  y®  towne  of  Croyland,  where  you  dwell,  I have  often  wifhedy 
that  an  habitation  for  men  fliould  bee  fought  for  in  the  pannee  of  fuch  a marifli  as 
it  is ; and  have  often  wondred  that  foe  greate  an  huge  building  could  be  there  placed 
as  Croyland  abbay  was.  The  novalty  of  the  Try  angle  bridge,  which  a thoufand 
yeares  age  at  the  lead  was  older  then  any  man’s  memmory,  doth  make  mee  thinck 
that  witt  and  art  were  in  thofe  dayes  at  a verry  high  period,  and  they  both  are  now 
come  into  a pittifull  wayne  and  a low  ebb,  not  likely  in  many  ages  to  flow  foe  full 
againe;  but  my  purpofe  is  not  to  Rare  at  thofe  times,  nor  to  thinck  meanly  of  our 
owne,  which  breeds  more  marvells  in  a day  then  many  yeares  could  fee  before  this ; 
all  I fay;  the  feate  of  a towne  and  of  fuch  buildings  in  that  place  hath  drawne  mee 
to  fearch  what  I can  of  the  beginning,  continuance,  and  eRate  of  Croyland. 
Among  other  things,  there  is  come  to  my  hand  a little  booke  in  Lattin;  which  feern- 
etii  to  bee  fet  forth  in  the  beginning  of  Henry  the  Eighth’s  time,  by  John  Harring- 
ton, efq'*,  who  purpofed  to  have  written  a longer  dory  of  that  abbay.  It  is  noe 
more  but  his  colle&ed  notes  orderly  digefted  out,  and  by  which  he  meant  to  frame 
his  greate  wcrke  ; this  w^as  either  prevented  by  death,  or  dayd  by  difcomfort,  as  you 
fhall  find  in  the  latter  end  of  this  booke,  which  hath  Icyne  a greate  while  to  little  ufe. 
I liked  it  when  I faw  it,  and  borrowed  it  to  copy ; and,  becaufe  there  is  fomewhat 
therein  that  may  concerne  the  inhabitants  to  know,  I have  tranflated  all  into  Englifh. 
Read  it  and  ufe  it.  If  it  doe  you  good,  I fhall  bee  glad  of  it;  if  nor,  I can  bee  con- 
tent to  bedow  more  labour  then  toe  for  you  and  your  neighbours;  and  fo  I bid  you 
farewel.  From  Pinchbeck,  this  xxvlij'*'  of  July,  1607.  Your  loving  neighbour 
and  freind,  Tho.  Lambarte. 

I pray  you,  conceive  that  what  I find  in  Lattin  verfe,  I fette  downe  in  Englifh 
n^me;  what  is  in  profe  fhall  pafs  accordingly.  You  fhall  fee  the  marginall  notes 
very  few,  for  I hate  them;  foe  I omkt  nothing  till  I bee  pad  the  whole  hidory.  The 
flile  mud  bee  rude;  for,  I am  tyed  to  the  Lattin;  and,  confequently,  to  another 
man’s  vaine.  I pray  you,  bear  with  that  and  all  other  faults. 

I Ethbald,  next  under  God,  of  Englifh  king  and  ruler, 

To  thee,  O Chrid,  this  abbay  build,  my  Saviour  and  Redeemer., 

This  place  is  called  Croyland’s  Ifle,  the  king’s  mod  fpeciall  wade. 

Which  I to  thee,  O Jefu,  now  to  offer  here  am  plac’t. 

Yea,  all  this  foyle,  with  all  the  lakes  encoinpafling  the  fame, 

To  thee,  O God,  I confecrate,  and  to  thy  holy  name! 

The  fird  yeare  then  to  inafons  fuch  as  W'orke  for  this  behoofe, 

I will  appoint  300  pounds;  my  deed  fhall  make  y®  proofe; 

And  yearely  thence,  for  10  yeares  fpace,  a hundred  pounds  I give 
To  them  that  dand  to  found  the  frame,  or  in  the  quarries  live. 

Kenulfe,  profed  a Evefham  monke,  fliall  fird  bee  abbott  here; 

To  him  I give  the  place  and  charge;  this  burthen  hee  mud  beare: 

And  1 confirm  what  gifts  foever  my  nobles  hap  to  yeild, 

In  houfes,  duff,  or  rents,  to  God,  or  lands  along  the  feild. 
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If  any  Englifli  greef  thi^  man  this  good  Kenulfe  the  father, 

I fentance  him  to  loofe  his  goods,  his  cattle,  and  my  favour ; 

And  then  hee  fhall  bee  Taft  Ihutt  up,  and  kept  in  prifon  ftrong, 

Untill  my  chofen  monkes  bee  pleafed  for  every  hurt  and  wrong. 

And  this  my  gift  before  our  Lord,  my  Englifli  nobles  ftand. 

To  teftifie,  and  learned  darks  the  bufshops  of  the  land  : 

The  holy  anchorett  Guthlack  hee,  and  my  coufeflbr  deare, 

Lyes  heare,  who  knew  my  heart  and  foul;  I fpeake  it  in  his  eare* 

God  grant,,  that  this  annoynted  preift  for  us  may  aik  and  pray. 

Even  at  vyhofe  tomb  I feale  this  gift ! fee,  here  my  vow  I pay. 

And,  becaufe  the  marfli  of  this  Croyland,  as  the  name  itfelf  doth  ihow  (for,  it 
fignifieth  raw  and  mirie  earth),  would  not  beare  a ftrong  ' weight,  the  forenamed 
king  caufed  greate  pyles  ^ of  oake  and  alder,  of  an  innumerable  multitude,  to  bee 
driven  into  the  ground;  and  commanded  hard  earth  to  be  brought  nine  miles  by 
water  in  boates  from  the  upp  land  (that  is,  out  of  the  higher  country)  to  bee 
mixed  with  the  moare ; and  foe  hee  begunn  a goodly  church  of  ftone,  becaufe  Sr, 
Guthlake  before  that  was  contented  with  a priory-houfe  of  tymber3-.  and,  finifliing 
it,  builded  the  abbay,  and  enriched  the  houfe  with  ornaments,  lands,  and  other 
wealth;  and  very  inwardly  loved  the  place  all  his  life  long.  Neither  at  any  time, 
after  the  firft  foundation  which  this  king  did  fet  and  ordeyne,  did  the  monaftry 
of  Croyland  want  the  habitation  of  religious  men  unto  this  day.  There  was 
in  thofe  times  within  that  ifland  divers  leading  hermitt’s  lives,  who  with  a holy  famili- 
arity, leaning  to  this  man  of  God,  as  lick  men  doe  to  y®  phifitian  by  his  teaching 
and  example  did  frequently  feeke  after  their  foules  health;  of  which  one  was  newly 
converted  to  the  Catholique  faith,  of  a noble  defcent,  foraetimes  a mighty  man  in 
worldly  affaires  (Ciffa  by  name),  who  left  all,  and  followed  Chrifl  his  Lord. 
This  is  to  be  redd  in  Ingulphus,  abbot  of  Croyland. 

A certaine  monke  of  this  houfe  at  that  time  did  write  as  fblloweth^ 

Here  now  the  king's  magnificent  and  bounteous  mind  isTeene, 

Whofe  greate  endeavours  builds  a church,  the  godlieft  that  hath  beene;. 

But  fith  foe  foft  and  fly  my  earth,  foe  waterifli  and  foe  weake. 

Could  not  fuftaine  huge  mafons’  worke,  or  ftony  buildings  take; 

Hee  doth  command  greate  piles  be  fet  cleft  from  y®  mighty  oake; 

And  brings  dry  fand  nine  miles  aloofe  by  boatefmens*' handy  ftroke: 

And  foe  the  mudd  is  turn’d  to  earth,  and  ground  foyle  fitt  found  out,. 

To  place  the  frame  in  fuch  a foyle,  greate  labour  brings  about.- 

Thefe  are  the  words  of  St.  Guthlake,  then  anchoret  unto  king  Ethelbald,  when 
hee  was  yet  given  to  worldly  delights,  of  a proud  mind,  and  wickedly  difpofed; 
howbeit,  in  a fort  hee  feemed  to  be  weary  of  his  ill,  and  endeavours  to  amend 
his  faults ; 

“Acknowledge  the  Lord  thy  God;  and,  above  all  things,  ftudy  to  revea  ,-ie  the 

Various  Readings. 

* Stony.  * Plankes. 
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Holy  Church.  Often  bewaile  the  mifcheefe  of  thy  finns.  The  purpofe  of  a good 
life,  if  ever  thou  enter  into  it,  conflantly  keep  it;  and  then  hope  for  the  affured  af- 
liftance  of  the  Lord,  if-before  him  thou  dofl  offer  the  merricts  of  thy  good  workes.” 

By  exhortation  of  this  fort,  the  king,  hating  his  former  and  wicked  life,  determined 
to  live  in  a Chriftian  courfe,  and  did  fliew  very  many  teftimonies  thereof. 

Before  wee  fay  any  thing  of  Croyland,  let  us  remember  fomewhat  of  the  mona- 
ftry  of  Meadhamftead,  now  called  Peterborrough. 

The  fierce  and  cruell  Penda,  who  had  ufurped  the  name  of  king,  and  flaine  king 
Ofwald,  had  five  fonns,  true  worfhippers  of  God;  and  two  daughters,  both  endowed 
with  chaftity.  Peada  fucceeded  him,  who  determined  to  found  the  abbay  of  Mead- 
hamfiead;  but,  being  taken  away  by  death,  hee  left  the  worke  to  bee  finilhed, 
with  the  kingdome,  to  his  brother  Wolferus.  His  brother  lived  i6  yeares;  who,  to- 
gether with  Saxulfus,  a greate  noble  man,  founded  the  monaftry  of  Meadhamftead, 
in  the  yeare  of  Chrifl  664;  Saxulfus  did  beare  the  greatefi:  parte  of  the  charge. 
Wolferus  had  for  the  fucceffor  Ethelred  his  brother.  Imediatly  after,  Ethelbald,  a 
greate  warrior,  but  of  a proud  heart,  endured  many  dangers,  and,  almoft  brought  to 
utter  extremities,  and  driven  out  of  his  kingdome,  repayred  to  Guthlake  the  man 
of  God,  confelTed  his  finns,  and  did  pennance,  and  determined  to  forfake  the  world; 
but  Guthlake  comforted  him,  and  foretold  him  that  the  kingdome  would  fall  into 
his  hands  againe.  Afterwards  Guthlake  dyed ; and  Ethelbald,  yet  living  in  corners, 
mourned  for  his  death.  In  a night  the  man  of  God  appeared  unto  him,  and  gave 
him  figns  of  things  to  come ; hee  was  reflored  to  his  kingdome ; and  what  hee  pur- 
pofedin  mind  hee  performed  in  adlion;  and,  Kenulphus  an  holy  man  being  fent  for 
to  him  and  his  fuccefibrs,  hee  gave  the  whole  ifiand  of  Croyland,  the  place  where 
hee  ufed  to  goe  unto  St.  Guthlacke,  to  bee  an  abbay;  and  granted  it  by  his  charter 
in  thefe  words  following ; 

“ Ethelbald,  by  divine  appointment,  king  of  the  Mercians,  to  all  true  worfhippers 
of  the  Catholique  faith  everlafting  falvation ! I give  thancks  with  much  cheere- 
fullnes  to  the  King  of  all  kings  and  of  every  creature,  who  hath  unto  this  prefent 
patiently  fuffered  mee  wrapped  up  in  all  wickednes,  and  mercifully  brought  mee 
and  certifyed  mee  in  the  knowledge  of  his  name;  whereupon  it  is  good  for  mee  to 
cleave  unto  God,  and  in  him  to  fettle  my  hope.  Butt  what  may  I give  unto  the 
Lord  for  all  that  he  hath  beftowed  upon  mee,  that  I may  bee  acceptable  before  him 
in  y®  houfe  of  the  living;  feeing  that  without  him  wee  have  nothing,  wee  are  no,- 
thing,  wee  are  worth  nothing.  Yet  the  Author  of  our  falvation  and  the  Giver  of 
all  things  doth  with  greate  defire  accept  the  lead  things  can  be  imagined  at  our 
hands  that  hee  may  have  caufe  to  reftore  verry  greate  and  endles  joyes.  The  fol- 
lowers of  his  teaching  by  the  workes  of  mercy  hee  doth  thus  comfort;  faying, 
“ Whatfoever  you  doe  to  the  leafl  of  mine,  that  you  doe  to  mee;**  Hereupon  it  is, 
that,  Seeing  I have  beene  inflrufted  by  the  counfell  of  my  dearely  beloved  confefibr 
Gut^ilake,  the  devout  anchorett;  moved  by  intreaty,  I have  thanckfully  fettled  my- 
felfe  m this  fort  to  the  everlafting  remembrance  of  my  fafety.  By  this  my  proper 
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hand-writing  I doe  give,  yeild,  and  graunr,  unto  Allmighty  God,  the  bleffed  Virgin 
Mary,  and  St.  Bartholomew,  out  of  my  owne  demefnes,  to  the  foundation  ot  a 
monaftery  of  Black  monkes,  ferving  God  according  to  the  order  of  St.  Benedid:,  the 
whole  ifland  of  Croyland  for  the  feate  of  the  abbey,  fevered  and  to  bee  fever  ally 
holden,  and  enclofed  with  thefe  fower  waters;  viz.  with  the  water  called  Shepifea  to- 
wards the  Eaff;  and  with  the  water  called  Southea  towards  the  South,  and  with 
the  water  called  Afendike  towards  the  North,  where  the  common  fewer  is,  between 
Spalding  and  the  ifland;  and  the  water  called- Neane  towards  the  Well;  and 
the  faid  ifland  ccnteynerh  foure  leagues  in  length  and  three  in  bredth,  with  the 
marifhe,  lying  hard  by  towards  the  Weft  over  again  ft  the  iftand  on  both  Tides  of  the 
river  Welland;  whereof  one  parte  towards  the  North,  called  Goggiftand,  conteyneth 
two  leagues  in  length  from  Croyland  bridge,  where  the  entry  is  into  the  ifland  unto 
Afpath,  and  one  league  in  breadth  from  y®  water  of  Welland;  and  the  South  parte 
unto  Apinholt,  towards  the  North,  neare  the  river;  and  throughout  the  whole  length 
it  hath  equality  of  bredth;  and  the  other  parte  of  the  marifh  on  the  South  fide  of 
the  water  of  VVellana  conteyneth  in  length  two  leagues  from  Croyland  to  Southdake 
by  the  river  over  againft  Afpath,  and  hath  in  bredth  two  leagues,  from  Welland 
unto  Finefetft,  neare  the  water  of  Neene,  on  the  South  part  of  the  faid  marifh, 
with  the  feverall  fifliings  in  the  rivers  of  Welland  and  Neene  unto  the  limitts  of 
either  of  the  faid  marifhes,  and  in  ail  the  waters  compafting  the  faid  iflands:  where- 
upon J.  have  ordained  abbott  there  a certaine  monke  of  Evefliara,  a man  of  good 
religion,  Kenulfus  by  name,  that  hee  fhould  there  gather  to  him  monks  unre- 
provable  of  the  fame  order,  giving  unto  them  out  of  my  owne  treafure,  to  the 
building  of  the  faid  monaftery,  three  hundred  pounds  of  good  money;  and,  for  ten 
yeares  next  following,  every  yeare  a hundred  pounds  j and  granting  them  lycence  to 
build  a towne  there,  and  to  inclofe  of  the  faid  two  mariflies,  towards  the  Weft  from 
them  and  theires,  fo  much  as  the  faid  munks  fhall  think  good.  Wherefore  I will, 
that  the  faid  munks  lhall  have  all  thefe  my  graunts,  with  all  their  appendances,  in 
pepetuall  almes,  free  and  difcharged  from  all  burden  fecular;.  with  every  commo- 
ditie  that  may  happen  or  can  bee  found  out  within  the  limitts  aforefaid,  as  well 
under  the  earth  as  above  j with  common  of  pafture  for  all  kind  of  cattle  for  all 
feafons,  to  them,  their  fervants,  and  tennants  there  abiding  on  both  Tides  the  river 
Welland;  viz.  on  the  one  fide,  unto  the  feild  of  Mead  ham  (lead;,  on  the  other 
parte,  unto  the  buildings  of  Spaulding;  with  all  liberties  and  free  cuftomes  which 
the  king’s  authority  hath  hereafter  freely  granted  to  any  church  within  my  kingdome: 
And  I doe  ftrifUy  command,  that,  if  any  perfon  (hall  prefume  to  worke  any  impedi- 
ment againft  this  teftificate  of  my  owne  authority,  whereby  they  (iiall  lefs  quietly 
poffefs  any  thing  by  mee  given  and  granted,  hee  (hall  pay  a hundred  pounds  into 
my  exchequer,  and  (h,dl  fully  fatisfye  the  faid  monkes  for  all  their  loftes  and  ex- 
pences;  and  I pray  all  that  (hall  come  after  to  fucceed  mee  in  this  kingdome,  that 
this  my  punnifhment  and  cenfure  they  will  keepe  inviolated,  even  as  they  would  re- 
ceive the  reward  of  due  juftice,  and  avoyd  the  corre£lion  of  violence  and  force; 
and,  furely,  hee  that  ftiall  further  and  defend  this  my  almes  fiiall  bee  eternally  re- 
warded in  the  lott  of  God’s  clcift.  This  my  wrjting  was  made  good  in  yeare  after 
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the  Annunciation  ^ of  Chrift  716;  which  Is  alfoe  here-under  (hewed  by  thefe  pro- 
bable  witneffes,  and  the  (igne  of  the  holy  crofs  ^ : I Ethbald,  kingof  the  Mercians, 
with  thankful!  confent,  have  confirmed  it  I Brightwaldus,  avchbilhopp  of 
Dover  ^ have  made  all  quiet  I Winfridus,  bifhopp  of  the  Mercians,  have  al- 
lowed I Ingualdus,  bifhopp  of  London,  have  meerely  confented  1 Ald- 
winus,  bifliopp  of  Litchfeild,  have  wifhed  it  I Tobias,  bifhopp  of  Ro- 
chefter,  hath  commended  it  I Ethelredus,  abbott  of  Bardney,  did  much  affe^l 
it  ►Ju  I Egbaldus,  abbott  of  Meadhamffead,  have  devoutly  in  treated  that  it  may 
bee  done  ►Jh.  Egga,  earle  of  Lincolne,  gave  counfell  I Lovetius  s,  earle  of  Lei- 
cefler,  gave  my  confent  I Saxulphus  the  earle  have  flrengthened  it  ►Ji,  I In- 
gulphus  ChrifBs  humble  minifter,  being  called,  doe  heare  it  I Ethelbald,  though 
unworthy,  yet,  by  the  fufferance  of  God,  doe  beare  the  government  of  the  king- 
dome  of  the  Mercians  5 I doe  humbly  reflore  ^ with  greate  hope  to  my  Author  Chrift, 
of  wdiome  it  is  prophetically  written  in  the  Pfalmes^  ‘^His  mercies  are  over  all  his 
works  j”  to  whofe  pitty  I doe  wholy  fubmitt  myfelfe,  and  commend  mee  unto  the 
prayers  and  the  fpirituall  benefitts  of  the  holy  mother  the  Church.” 

Certaine  it  is,  that  this  king  Ethelbald  layed  out  regall  fumms  of  money,  that 
the  foyle  and  raw  earth  might  bee  made  firme  to  fuftaine  foe  greate  a Weight  of 
building;  and  granted  unto  that  monaftery,  and  to  other  abbies  within  his  kingdome, 
very  many  immunities  and  priviledges ; and,  after  forty  ycares  of  his  reigne  (whereof 
he  led  the  latter  parte  in  greate  Eolines),  being  llayne  by  Bernardus  the  tyrant,  hee 
was  received  into  heavenly  glory- 

OfFa  the  king,  haveing  attained  unto  the  fceptre  of  the  Mercians,  confirmed  to 
the  abbey  all  the  gifts  that  were  formerly  granted  to  them  in  the  yeare  of  Chrift 
793;  and  founded  a mcnaftry  of  Black  Monks  in  the  city  Verrolamia. 

In  this  moneftry  Patricus  the  abbott  fucceeded  Kenulfus,  the  firft  paftor  there; 
the  3"^  abbott  of  that  place  was  Sywardus;  both  kinfmen  to  king  Kenulphus  then 
reigning,  and  a very  holy  confefTor. 

The  fore-named  Kenulphus  the  king  confirmed  ail  the  former  grants,  and  did 
marveloufly  increafe  them ; hee  made  good  the  almes  given  by  Thoroldus,  fheriffe  of 
Lincoln,  in  Bokenhall;  and  of  Genulphus,  fon  of  Maltus,  in  Hainifter;  and  of 
Exegiftus,  a moft  valliant  knight,  in  Langtoft;  and  of  Algarus,  in  Bafton  and  Rip- 
pingale;  and  of  them  granted  perpetuall  pofleffion  in  the  yeare  of  Chrift  806. 

In  a few  yeares,  the  warrs  growing  hott  in  every  place,  many  kings  periflied.  At 
length  Withlafus,  being  four  months  kept  fecret  by  Siwardus  the  abbott,  was  after- 
wardes  made  king.  Hee  confirmed  unto  us  all  our  graunts;  added  greater,  and  by 
teftimony  of  inward  holynes  increafed  our  priviledges ; and  made  the  whole  ifland, 
with  the  fens  of  Alderland  and  Goggifland,  a fan(5uary;  impofed  the  lofs  of  the 
right  foote  to  whomefoever  fhould  violate  or  moleft  the  fame.  Their  polTeftions 
were  increafed  at  Deeping;  the  grant  of  Normanus  the  Iherriffe  in  Sutton  neare 

^ Incarnation.  4 Dorohernia^  Canterbury. 

5 Loucitius.  ® returne. 
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Bofworth  is  allo-vi’edj  foe  was  the  manner  of  Stapleton,  and  lands  In  Badby,  the 
gift  of  Algarus  the  earle,  in  Holbech  and  Whapload,  and  in  Spalding  ; and  of  Ot- 
winus,  In  Draiton-,  and  of  Afketullus,  in  Glapihorne ; and  of  Walgettus,  in  Pe\  kirke 
and  in  Langthorpe;  and  of  Siwardus,  the  flierife  cf  Kirkby;  and  the  grant  of  Sigwarda 
the  countels,  in  Standon;  and  of  VVullnctus,  in  Addington,  &c.  the  yeare  of  the  In- 
carnation of  our  Lord  833. 

Bartholphus  the  king,  that  famous  fpoyler  of  abbeys,  did  wickedly  and  violently 
take  away  from  us  all  our  jewells,  chaines,  velTcllsof  gold  and  fiver,  and  whatfoever 
eife  the  bounty  of  godly  princes  had  behowed  upon,  us ; and  all  the  money  where- 
with our  family  (liould  have  lived;  but  afterwards,  being  rebuked  by  Siwardus  the 
abbott,  and  often  admonifhed,  hee  did  both  confirme  and  increafe  all  our  rights,  and 
granted  to  us  and  ours  common  of  pafture,  to  the  building  of  Deeping  and  of 
Spalding;  and  enjoined  the  breaking  of  members  and  lameing  of  fuch  as  fhould 
contradict  the  fame,  and  gave  us  lands  in  Pinchbeck,  Sutterton,  Alderchurch,  8cc. 
'Dated  at  Kingbury,  from  the  Incarnation  851. 

Thofe  fo  large  prlv-iledges  and  grants  were  made  unto  us  by  fpeclall  worke  of 
God;  for,  at  that  time,  a cruell  defeafe  did  raigne  in  England,  whereof  fuch  as 
were  touched  lay  defperately  heke.  Our  caufe  was  then  in  hand  before  the  king  in  a 
publique  aflembly,  and  manyw^ere  eafed;  efpetially  thofe_  that  favoured  the-  abbott 
Siwardus  his  fute  for  the  refloring  of  our  jewells,  precious  hones,  chaines,  vefiells,  and' 
money,  formerly  taken  away;  and  hereupon  it  came,  that  the  king,  detefting  his 
faults,'  and,  repenting,  did  foe  franckly  enrich  our  abbey  with  priveledges, 
manners,  and  parfonages.  This  miracle  feemeth  to  be  teftifyed  in  the  fubfciipt'orn 
which  fome  of  the  bifhopps  that  were  prefent  did  ufe^  under  the  king's  charter 
made  for  this  purpofe;  and,  after  that,  a very  frequent  perigrination  was  ufed  of 
all,  as  well  nobles  as  other,  unto  the  tomb  of  St.  Guthlake  at  Croyland;  where,, 
every  day,  fuch  as  was  brought  ficke  of  the  palfey  w^as  healed. 

Aboure  this  time  Ethelwolfus,  the  king,  returneing  from  Rom.e,  did  adjudge 
the  tenth  of  all  mens'  goods  and  dwellings  Ihould  be'gi^en  unto  the  libeitie  of  the 
church.  A.  D.  844. 

In  the  reigne  of  Beorredus,  Siwardus  being  dead,  Theodorus  the  abbott  fucceeded.. 

Earle  Algarus  the  younger,  a nobleman  both  by  chivalry  and  defeent,  did  give 
the  manor  of  Spalding  unto  our  abbey  for  the  foules  of  earle  Algarus  the  elder;  and' 
king  Beorredus  by  his  charter  confirmed  it  unto  us,  and  all  our  former  grants,  and 
the  guift  of  Merreardus  the  knight  in  Deping,  with  two  hundred  melluages  and 
foiire  hundred  cottages  there,  and  two  parfonages,  and  many  other  things,  &c. 
Dated  at  Snotinghara,  the  8ih  of  the  calends  of  Augufi,.  in  the  yeare,  &c.  eight 
hundred  and  fixty. 

The  Heathen  Danes,  after  their  cruel  (laughter  of  the  Chrlftians  in  Kefteven-and 
almofl  every  where  elfe,  broke  into  our  houfes  att  Croyland,  and,  runneing  into  the 
church,  they  found  the  reverend  abbott  with  fome  priefts  and  others  at  fervice;  ne- 
verthelefs,  that  holy  father,  by  the  bloody  hand  of  the  barbourous  king  OfketelluSjb 
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was  offered  up  as  a true  martyr  and  facrifice  of  Chriff,  The  prieffs  had  all  their  head? 
ffricken  of.  Old  men  and  children  which  fled  hither  out  of  the  towne  perifhed  in 
cruel!  torments.  All  things  were  pullefd  downe,  carried  away,  and  fpoiled  j the  tombs 
of  the  dead  were  plucked >upp*,  and  other  the  buildings  were  overthrowne,  defiled, 
and  caff  downe.  All  that  remained,  as  beames,  rafters,  and  timber,  broken  in  peeces, 
with  all  partes  of  the  houfes  and  houfehold  ffuffe,  were  burned.  At  laft,  being 
laden  with  the  fpoyle,  and  an  exceflive  prey  of  bcaffs  and  catteil  gathered  out  of 
thofe  parts,  they  departed  towards  Medelhamftead;  to  which  place  they  did  more 
mifcheefes  and  greater,  if  more  may  be  imagined;  and  thus,  after  a moft  miferable  ruine 
and  diffrudtion,  whilft  all  things  were  hidden  in  therubbifh,  the  monaftery  continued  a 
certaine  time  without  a pafforj  but  fome  monks,  which,  to  avoyd  the  fury  of  the 
Pagans,  continued  clofe  in  the  fens  for  a while,  returned;  and  all  they  could  they 
digged  up  againe.;  .and,  by  common  confent,  they  ehofe  father  Gooderick  into  th^ 
place  of  Theodore  the  holy  matter. 

The  holy  king  Edmund,  being  by  thefe  Pagans  tyed  to  a flake,  and  fhott  through 
with  arrowes,  did  well  deferve  the  dignitie  of  martyrdome.  A.  D.  870. 

King  Beoxredus  feeing  our  buildings  burned  and  thrownc  downe,  and  the  fame 
■done  alfoe  unto  the  monafferyof  Medefhamftead,  hee  tooke  all  their  landes  into  his 
owne  hands;  namely,  whatfoever  was  betweene  Stamford,  Huntingdon,  and  De- 
ping; hee  did  the  like  with  the  lands  of  St.  Pega,  and  with  fome  of  the  lands  of  St. 
Gu'thlake  of  Croyland;  whereof  hee  devided  fome  of  the  lands  amongft  his  nobles; 
neither  could  Gooderick  obtaine  them  againe.  There  were  then  taken  from  us  that 
was  never  reftored,  the  manner  of  Spalding,  then  given  to  earle  Adelwulphus; 
and  the  manner  of  Deping  to  Lanferus  the  knight;  the  manner  of  Croxton,  given 
to  Fornedus  the  king’s  fla ndard- bearer ; the  manner  of  Kirton  and  Kingfby  in  Lind- 
fey,  given  to  earle  Turgotus : all  our  other  mannors  and  lands  were  afterwards  re- 
ftored by  meanes  of  Turketullus,  and  by  the  donation  of  Edredus  our  reffaurator. 

By  the  help  of  the  heathenifh  Danes,  Ceolwulphus,  fometimes  fervant  unto  king 
Beorredus,  obteyned  the  kingdome.  Hee  was  an  Engliffi  man  by  birth,  but  a bar- 
barian by  cruelty.  He  became  tributary  to  the  Danes;  hee  pulled  the  fkinnes  from 
the  countrymens’  backs;  hee  fpoiled  the  merchants;  hee  opprefled  widdowes 
and  orphans ; and  miferably  and  in  value  did  hee  afflidt  the  religious  for  their  trea- 
fure;  and  out  of  the  monaftery  of  Croyland  hee  did  yearely  exa6l  a thoufand  pounds, 
and  almoft  deffroyed  the  houfe  ; for,  the  wretched  and  poore  abbott  was  forced  to 
■change  the  challices,  jewells,  chaynes,  and  plate  of  gold  and  ftlverj  into  money  ; 
but  could  not  fatisfye  the  infatiable  gull^tt  of  Ceolwulfus,  the  under-king;  who  after- 
wards, as  hee  was  advanced  by  the  Danes  without  merritt,  foe,  being  throwne 
■downe  without  injury,  hee  perilbed  miferably. 

King  Alfredus  fubdued  the  Danes  A.  D.  872 ; and  preferibed  unto  hirafelfe  a feguler 
life,  being  ft  udicus  of  religion  and  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  wholly  applying  himfelf  to 
learning  and  devocion ; was  the  ffrft  that  divided  the  kingdome  into  (hyres  or  counties; 
then  into  hundreds;  thofe  alfoe  into  lything  townes,  or'hamletts;  and  ordeinedi  the 
juanner,  which  now  wee  ufe,  of  fending  jufficiars  or  judges  into  circuits.  Flee  pnr- 
poled  to  have  reftored  this  monaftery,  having  compaffion  upon  Gooderick  the  ab- 
bott. 
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bott,  being  simoft  worne  with  old  age;  howbeit,  being  prevented  by  death,  hce 
did.  not  performe  it;  foe  as  th^e  houfe  xrontinued  long  after  in  very  woful]  plight. 
He  departed  this  life  the  5th  of  November,  A.  D.  901,  and  lies  buried  at  Win- 
chefter.  He  reigned  29  yeares. 

Nevertheles,  Edredus  the  king,  third  fonne  oL  Edward  the  elder®,  for  the  dif- 
patch  of  fome  bufinefs  in  the  province  of  Yorke,  fent*a. nobleman  of  kindred  unto 
him,  called  Turketullus,  lord  of  threefeore  manners ;» who,  makeing  his  journey 
Croyland,  where  hee  underftood  of  the  defolation  of  the  place;  and,  being  moved 
by.  godlines,  hee  had  pitty  of  it.  This  noble  man  was  chancellor  to  the  king.  From 
thenceforth  hee  laboured  to  fet  forward  ® the  reftoreing  of  this  abby;  and,  at  that 
time,  with’many  teares,  hee  teoke  his  leave  of  thofe  that  remained  there  without  a 
governour,  haveing  firlh  bellowed  twenty  pounds  upon  the  fervants  of  the  houfe. 
Hee  did  in  all  places  much  commend  the  courtefie  and  kindnes  which  hee  found  in  that 
diftrefled  monaftery.  Of  him  it  came  that  Croyland  gott  the  furname  of  Courteous. 
Turketellus  the  king^s  chancellor,  beinge  returned  to  his  foveraigne, . did  earneflly 
follicitt  for  the  reftoreing  of  this  moneflry,  w'hich  at  the  length  hee  obteyned  ; and 
with  mort:  humble  prayer  this  greate  chancellor  of  eftate  did  importune  and  fu6  that 
he  might  become  a monke,  and  take  upon  him  and  undergo  the  government  of  this 
decayed  abby.  The  king  did  altogether  deny  it,  and  tobke  it  offenfively  that  hee  fliould 
bee  foe  entreated;  howb  it,  dayly  perceiveing  the  mind  of  this  godly  man,. and 
feareing  to  refill  the  Holy  Ghofl,  hee  did  befeech  his  owne  fervant,  with  teares, 
without  offence  to  ceafe  his  requell;  the  which  when  hee  could  not  effe^,  hee 
yeilded  to  Turketullus,  and  appointed  a day  to  goe  to  Croyland  with  the  new  ab- 
bott  his  chancellor.  Turketullus  of  his  threefeore  manuors  gave  all  to  the  king  but 
the  tenth,  which  hee  alwayes  relerved  for  the  Lord;  whereupon  hee  gave  the  fix 
worll  unto  the  abby;  namely,  Wedlingborough,  Emlington,  Wprthorpton,  Cot- 
lenham,  Heckington,  and  Beeby..  Imediately  after,  the  king  came  to  Croyland; 
where  the  reverent  father  Turketullus  layd  away  his  temporail  habit,  and  putt  on 
a monk’s  weed,  and  had  his  pallorall  llaffe  given  him  by  the  king ; and  was  bleffed 
and  confecrated  by  Godwolfus  the  bilhopp,  who  was  prefeni  at  the  fame  inllanr, 
and  here  king  Edredus  hired  workemeu  and  tooke  all  into  his  owne  hands, 
that  of  new  and  at  his  owne  colt  hee  might  rellore  the  houfe,  which  hee  did  pre- 
fently;  and  confirmed  all  things  with  a long  holy  difeourfe,  and  made  them  more 
fure  then  ever  they  were  before,  excepting  the  manners  mentioned  before.  This 
was  done  in  the  yeare  of  ChrilFsTncarnation  nine  hundred  forty-eight. 

The  exceeding  holy  abbott,  befides  thofe  the  king'  granted  unto  the  monaftery, 
himfelfe  at  his  owne  charge  did  purchafe  many  mannors  and  lands  of  thofe  men  to 
whorae  the  former  kings  had  given  them. 

Turketullus  did  live  unto  the  time  of  Edgar  the  kipg;  of  whome  Fee  obtayned  a 
verry  large  confirmatioa  of  king  Edredus  his  reftitution  in  the  yeare  of  - Ghrift  nine 
hundred  lixty-lixe. 

* forth. 

And,, 


•Trote<ftour  of  the  two  fonnes  of  Edward  the  elder. 
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And,  as  hee  obrayned  this  grant  of  the  king  againft  worldly  power,  foe  hee  pro- 
cured a curfe  from  the  'archbilhopp  and  bilhopps  againft  fuch  as  (bouid  endeavour 
any  thing  contrary  to  donations  confirmed  by  the  kings  afore-named. 

In  the  time  of  king  Edgar,  the  monaftery  of  Med eftiam Head,  lately  wafted  by 
the  Danes,  was,  reftored  by  Athelwoldus  bilhopp  of  Winchefter,  and  confecrated 
unto  St.  Peter;  whereupon,  the  towne  was  named  Peterborrough  in  the  yeare  of 
our  Redemption  970;  for  whi^h  purpofe  the  bifhbpp  obtayned  alfoe  the  king’s 
charter. 

Tnrketullus,  much  devoted  to  godlinefife  and  good  workes,  .growne  very  old,  be- 
fore his  death  gave  unto  the  monaftery  a challice  of  gold,  and,  two  ftanding  potts 
of  filver  guilt,  graven  in  fafhion  of  angells ; and  two  bafons  of  filver  of  exquifitt\york- 
manlhipp  and  of  wonderfull  greatnes,  graven  with  armed  fouldiers,  the  which  Henry, 
the  emperoilr  had. given  unto  him  whilft  hee  was  counfellor  and  chancellor  to  the 
king.  This  reverend  father  died  the  fifth  of  July,  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord’s  In- 
carnation nine  hundred  feventy-five. 

Egelricus,  a religious  man,  fucceeded  Turkatullus.  Then  hapned  a wonderfull 
drought,  which  was  called  Sucilas  Elia ; at  which  time,  by  the  mCanesof  the  ab- 
botts,  tillage  was  u fed  at  Croyland  in  foure  places;  efpecially  at  Tedwater,  where 
it  was  verry  fertile;  and  fuch  abundance  of  corne  did  grow  as  releeved  all  the  country 
about.  This  abbott  had  for  his  fucceflbr  another  of  the  fame  name, -called  Egel- 
ricus the  Younger,  in  the  yeare  of  Chrift  nine  hundred  eighty-foure,  or  there- 
aboines.  Egelricus  the  younger  died  in  the  yeare  nine  hundred  ninety-two. 

Oiketullus  fucceeded  him;  a plaine  man  and  upright,  and  above  all  others  godly 
and  charitable  ; the  furname  of  him  being  The  Poor  Man’s  Father  continued  long 
after  him.  In  his  time  a grievous^difeafe  did  rage  in  every  place  all  over  England, 
fomeiimes  ibe  flux,  fometimes  the  peftilence,  foe  violently,  that  many  thoufand  per- 
fonsdyed;  thereupon  the  piratts  of  Denmark  did  againe  worke  many  mifchecfes 
upon  oui"  coaftes.  Then  alfoe,  for  payment  of  the  tribute  of  the  Danes,  all  mo- 
nafte'ryes  began  to  bee  wofully  aiflided  with  greivous  exadlions  by  Etheldred  the 
king  and  his  captaines. 

Guthriciis  the  abbott  fucceeded  Ofketullus,  who,  becomming  a very  old  father, 
w^as  dealt  withall  like  the  former  Guthricus,  alias  Godricus,  in  the  dayes  of  tiibu- 
Htion  and  vexation. 

The  Danes  beforetime  did  vex  all  England  with  many  Injuries;  and  now,  getting 
the  dominion  alraoft  of  the  whole  region,  they  opprefTe  and  prey  upon  all  holy 
places;  ^nd  upon  all  and  Angular  monafteries  iptollerable  exaiftions  are  impofed  by 
the  Pagans,  who  wafted  all  with  fyer  and  fword ; and  Turketullus  the  earle,  a Dane, 
did  commitr  many  outrages ; biK  Swanus  the  king  with  a feircearmy  wafted  all  before 
him;  hee  burned  the  towne,  plucked  out  the  countrymen’s  gutts,  and  murdered  the 
religious  with  extreame  torments;  and  confumed  Bafton  and  Laugtoft  with  fyer  in. 
the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1008. 

And  at  the  fame  t ini e the  abbey  of  Sr.  Pega,  Clinton,  Nonham,  Burtham, 
Maxey,  Ettqn,  Baddingron,  and  Barnack,  were  all  burnt;  foe  was  alfoe  the  mo- 
na.ftery  of  8t.  Peter,  Egthorpe,  Waltham,  Witherington,  Pafton,  Doddiftherpe, 
6 and 
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and  Cayfler:  and  Swanus  the  tyrant  fett  a punilhment  of  a thoufand  markes  upon 
the'  abbey  of  Croyland,  to  be  payd  ait  Lyncolne  upon  a cenaine  day  prefixed;  and 
within  three  months  hismoft  wicked  exadtions  forced  the  like  fummsfrom  us,  upon 
paineof  burning  our  houfes.  All  men  bewailed  thefe  cruell  dayes!  and  the  abbott 
was  forced  of  neceffity  to  purchale  the  protedlion  of  duke  Edricus  with  money,  ar.d  to 
give  him  the  mannor  of  Badby  for  a hundred  } eares  for  his  defence,  which  by 
wicked  times,  after  the  death  of  Edricus,  was  utterly  lofi.  Nevertheles,  Edmond 
Ironfide  being  perfidioufiy  flaine,  and  Canutus  poflefled  of  the  kingdome,  peace 
began  againe  to  (hine  into  England  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1023;  but,  before 
that,  Guthricus  the  abbott  dyed;  and,  by  generall  confent,  father  Brightmcrus 
was  placed  in  his  roome;  who  did  foe  behave  hinvfelfe  to  the  Danes  and  king 
Canutus,  that,  together  with  a challice  of  gold  of  the  king’s  guift,  ,hee  obtayned  a 
confirmation  of  all  their  former  lands,  and  priviledges,  and  rights,  in  the  yeare  of 
our  Lord  1032.  He  reigned  20  yeares,  leaving  .behind  him  his  two  Tonnes  Harold 
and  Hardicanutus. 

Abbott  Brightmerus  dyed  the  feaventh  of  Aprill,  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord 
1044;  and  Wolgatus,  fometimes  abbott  of  Pegaland,  was  fett  in  his  place;  to 
whome  king  Edward  granted  the  confirmation  of  all  things  belonging  to  the  abby 
in  the  yeare  aforefaid. 

Egalricus,  fometimes  the  monke  of  Peterborrough,  haveing  obtayned  the  bilhop- 
prick  of  Durham,  made  a firme  cawfey  through  the  tniddle  of  the  deepe  fens  of 
Deeping  and  Spalding;  the  which  tooke  the  name  of  Jiina  that  made  it,  andr  was 
called  Elrick  roade,Jn  the  yeare  of  Chrift  1051. 

King  Edward  did  procure  the  tribute  called  Daneguilt  to  bee  releafed;  and 
foone  after  another  Thorold,  being  alfoe  vize  herle  or  fherreife  of  Lincoln, 
did  relieve  this  monafiery,  and  did  give- them  to  the  mannor  of  Spalding;  and, 
cafing  the  other  place  of  charge,  fent  fix  monkes  thether. 

The  lord  Wulketullus  fucceeded  Wolgatus,  who  dyed  in  the  nones  of  June,  in 
the  yeare  of  Chrift  1052. 

Earle  Waldjen  rellored  unto  us  the  towne  of  Barnack,  being  wounded  in  confdence 
that  hec  had  kept  it  foe  long  in  bis  hands. 

At  this  time  was  borne  Hewardus,  the  fonne  of  Leofrlcus  an  earle,  a warlike  man, 
the  very  Hedtor  of  his  time.  This  Hew^ardus  was  lord  of  Burne.  Hee  begatt 
of  Turfrida,  a Flemming,  his  wife,  one  daughter;  who  was  married  to  Hewgo 
Everm.eu,  lord  of  Deeping : and  foe  came  thofe  tides  to  bee  united.  But  now 
come  in  new  lords. 

The  thoufand  threefcore  yeare  of  Chnil:,  and  fix  put  in  the  number. 

The  Englilh  coaftes  a blazeing  fiarr  did  plainely  fee,  and  wonder. 

William,  Duke  of  Normandy, 

the  wicked  and  forfworne  HarroMns  being  flaine,  and  allmofl  all  the  whole  nation 
overcome  in  the  feild,  obtayned  the  kingdome,  and  by  little  and  little  all  men  either 
yeilded  themfelves  unto  him,  or  iniferably  endured  their  punnilhment  of  their  con- 
tumacy. 
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tumacy.  At  length  bee  abtayned  all,  and  was  triumphantly  crowned  king;  under 
whome  lived  Ivo  Tailbols,  his  nephew  by  the  filler.  He e,  was  a deadly  enemy  to 
this  abbey,  and  wrought  us  all  the  mifehiefe  hee  was  able.  Hee  tooke  to  wife  the 
lady  Luce,  the  filler  of  Edwinus  and  Morcarus;  in  whofe  right,  hee^  got  greate  pof- 
i'eliions  in  Holland;  and  with  force  entered  upon  a cell  that  wee  had  placed  there, 
and  fent  to  Anjou  for  monkes  far  a new  abby  there  to  bee  budded ; which  alfoe  hec 
brought  to  pafs.  And  Wulkatulus,  complayning  hereof  to  the  king,  was  contu^ 
ineiioully  rejected,  and  handled  with  flanderous  fpeeches;  hee  was  not  onely  fent 
away  empty,  but  laden  with  reproaches,  and  injured  with  ill  words;  and  quietly  re- 
turned  home  again.  The  mannor  of  Barnak  alfoe  with  violence  was  wrung  out  of 
our  hands.  Afterwards  the  holy  abbott  Walketulus,  was  by  the  Normans. aecufed 
unto  the  new  king  for  divers  mifdemeanors,  and  condemned  without  deferveing,  and 
confined  to  the  monaftery  of  Glallenbury,  and,  being  there  kept  flridtly  by  the 
abbott,  who  was  foe  commanded,  the  milde-naturd  nian  endured  many  injuries; 
all  the  wealth  of  the  houfe  was  llollen  away,  and  converted  to  the  king’s  ufe* 
Shortly  after,  Wulketulus  being  thus  deprived,  Ingulphus  was  fe;t  in  his  place,  a 
man  verry  well  learnd,  of  the  king’s  privy  counfell,  and  very  inward  with  him; 
who,  although  he,e  was  an  Englilhman  borne  at  London,  yet  hee  did  long  before 
ferve  king  William,  th^n  earle  of  Normandy,  and  was  become  his  fecretary,  and 
exceedingly  well  belpved ; and  by  him,  when  hee  gott  the  kingdome,  brought  into 
his  owne  countrey.  Hee  was  of  greate  power  with  this  king;  of  whome  hee  being 
invefted  with  the  pallorall  llaffe  of  the  monaftery  of  Croyland,  was  by  reverend 
Lanfrancus  inftalled  therein,  and  confecrated  in  the  day  of  the  Converfion  of  St# 
Paul,  in  y®  yeare  of  our  Lord  1076. 

At  this  time  florifhed  Hewardus,  the  lord  of  Burne,  de  Wac,  or  Wake,  and 
Deping;  who,  being  returned  out  of  Flaunders,  and  difdayneing  that  foe  many 
wrongs  were  by  the  Normans  offered  to  his  friends  and  kinsfolke,  attempted  much 
againft  the  new  king.  Hee  deflroyed  and  flew  many  of  the  Normans,  and  by  fword 
recovered  from  the  ftrangers  what  they  had  of  his,  and  in  open  warr  followed  and 
purfued  Ivo  Talboys,  the  king’s  lifter’s  fonne,  to  whome  the  conquerer  his  unkle 
had  given  large  polTeffions  in  Holland,  and  the  places  thereunto  adjoyneing.  Hee 
tooke  him  in  battel),  and  would  not  by  any  meanes  deliver  him,  untill  that  the  king, 
for  his  nephew  fafe  and  unhurt,  did  by  oath  promife  unto  Hewardus  reconciliation, 
pardon,  and  his  former  dignity,  with  full  reftitution  of  all  that  had  beene  his.. 

Richard  de  Rulos,  a greate  nobleman  of  the  king’s  counfell,  and  a cheefe  officer 
of  the  houfehold,  to  whome  the  inherritance  of  Hewardus  was  defeended,  becaufe 
hee  tooke  to  wife  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Hugh  de  Evermew,  in  whofe  right  hee 
obteyned  the  lordlhipp  of  Burne  and  Deeping,  and  fought  to  enlarge  his  towne  of 
Deeping,  and  to  add  a new  towne  thereunto,  re-edifyed  all  againe,  and  changed  the 
chappell  of  St.  Guthlake,  once  builded  at  the  .charge  of  our  houfe,  into  a parilh- 
church,  W'here  now  is  Markett  Deeping.  Hee  made  a village  confecrated  to  St. 
James  in  that  very  panne  of  the  podling  fenn  ; hee  brought  it  by  labour  and 
charge  into  feverall  feilds,  and  made  arrable  lands,  paftures,  and  meadowes,  and 
inclofed  halfe  the  fenns  belonging  to  his  lordlhippe  of  Deeping,  and  converted  it 

to 
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to  his  owne  feverall,  haveing  firfl  by  agreement  made  recompence  therefore  to  his 
tennants  and  neighbours , laftly,  by  placeing  divers  new  houfes  there,  hee  made  a 
greate  increafe  of  revennues;  the  which  thing  hee  did  afterwards  much  lament, 
and  did  pennance  for  it;  but  that  which  was  taken  away  is  not  reftored,  becaufe  it 
hath  allwayes  hapned  into  the  hands  of  evill  men. 

There  was  not  in  all  England  the  hide  of  land  whereof  William  the  king  did 
not  both  know  the  vallue  and  the  owner.  There  was  iioe  place  or  lake  which  in  his 
rolls  was  not  defcribed,  and  the  rent  and  proffit  thereof  manifefted  unto  him.  The 
record  thereupon  made  is  called  Doomefday  Booke.  In  the  fame  is  fett  forth  all  the 
counties  of  the  kingdome,  the  hundreds,  ba3diwicks,  w'oods,  chafes,  forrefls,  war- 
rens, townes,  hamletts,  graunges,  manners,  and  all  manner  of  tenants;  foe  reporteth 
Ingulphus,  fometimes  a very  reverend  abbott  of  Croyland,  who,  not  without  labour, 
cod:,  and  travel),  fearched  thofe  records;  and  whatfoever  of  ours  was  found  therein,  hee 
reduced  into  writing,  and  for  the  ufe  of  his  fuccefibrs  brought  into  a fitt  volume. 

If  that  in  Ingulphus  his  worke  you  find  mencion  of  a league,  you  mud:  underlland 
thereby  onely  the  fpace  or  meafure  of  a mile;  for  foe  himfelfe  hath  expounded  it. 
The  afore-named  abbott  Ingulphus  with  manye  prayers  did  fue  and  obteyne  of  king 
William,  that  hee  w^ould  condrme  all  our  eflate  to  him  and  his  fuccedbrs;  which  hee 
royally  performed,  and  enlarged  the  fame;  and  all  our  grants,  which  were  very  am- 
ple, hee  did  freely  make  good,  and  increafed  them  in  favour  of  the  lord  Ingulphus. 
Hee  did  alfoe  make  a new  grante  of  all  our  bondmen  by  name,  with  their  fequells  and  of- 
fprings,  lead;  any  doubt  Ihould  bee  hereafter,  by  his  charter  beareing  date  in  the 
yeare  of  our  Lord  ; and  therein  hee  ratifyed  the  donacion  of  Thoroldus  made 
Unto  us  for  Bokenhall  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1051. 

William  the  Conquerer  reigned  tweniy-two  yeares : and  abbott  Ingulphus  had  the 
paftorall  charge  in  the  houfe  eleven  of  the  latter  yeares  in  greate  grace  with  the  king 
and  nobles,  but  much  more  in  favour  with  God  and  all  good  men. 

William,  the  younger  fonne  of  the  former,  furnamed  Redhead,  reigned  thirteene 
yeares,  Ingulphus  dill  living  and  governing  this  monaftery.  The  life  of  this  king 
was  not  commendable;  hee  was  in  nothing  more  conveiTant  then  in  pilling  his  fubjecfls, 
in  chafeing  of  deere  and  wild  beafts,  in  fpoyling  the  church,  and  foi  ceing  in  of  money, 
untill  that  God  revenged  the  wrongs  every  where  offered  by  his  fuddaine  death ; 
who,  while  hee  was  delighting  himfelf  in  his  large  forrefts,  extorted  out  of  other  mens* 
lands,  hee  miferably  periihed  with  the  ftroake  of  an  arrow  aymed  at  a deere,  and 
glancing  upon  the  king;  and  this  end  hee  had  who  neither  cared  for  God  or  man. 
About  this  time  the  abby  of  Croyland  was  burned  and  brought  to  afbes  by  the  heed- 
lefnes  and  negligence  of  a carelefse  and  curfed  plumer,  who  by  reafon  of  his  floath 
fought  to  have  his  fyer  reddy  for  ufe  againd  the  next  morning,  and, covered  it  in  embers 
over  night  in  the  tepp  of  the  ffeeple.  The  fame  night,  the  fparkes  by  a fuddaine 
fforme  were  throwne  abroad,  and  caff  amongfl  wooden  faggorts  lyeing  not  far  of, 
and  with  the  winde  they  were  fett  on  fyer,  which  flraightway  burft  into  flames ; the 
building  was  taken  hold  of.  By-and-by  there  appeared  a wofull  fpecffacle ; all  the 
roofes  were'on  a flame  at  once,  and  were  confumed  fooner  then  a man  could  think  it. 
The  help  and  labour  of  towhefmen  and  others  that  came  running  apace  could  doe 
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noe  good.  Before  noone  the  next  day,  nothing  remayned  of  the  whole  building,, 
nor  any  thing  of  our  houfehold  ftuffe.  The  burning  was  foe  fudden,  foe  feirce,  and 
foe  violent,  that  our  threfpry  and  library  was  utterly  confumed;  onely  afew  things,  and 
with  greate  danger,  were  laved.  Neverthelefs  this  inlfery  was  more  grievous  then 
any  man  without  forrow  and  teares  is  able  to  remember!  yet  it  is  fcarce  to  be  be- 
lieved, with  what  diligence  of  the  abbott,  with  what  elemony  of  the  nobles  and 

other  greate  men,  with  w^hat  devotion  of  the  people,  and  with  what  fpede  of  the 
workemen,  a new  church,  new  houfes,  and  a new  pallace,  was  biiildcd.  All  men 
almoil:  thereabouts  did  bring  in  both  wealth  and  worke  ; and  wher  afore  all  was 
timber  covered  with  lead,  now  arofe  a frame"  of  Itone  goodly  and  beautiful],  to 
the  comfort  of  all  religious  and  godly  men.  There  was  noe  towne,  noe  citty,  noe 
village,  noe  hamlett,  which  did  not  fupply  them  with  many  workemen  and  divers 
others  helps,  foe  as  very  fliortly  after  there  wanted  not  any  parte  of  the  building 
thereof  they  flood  need.  Soe  it  appeareth  by  Petrus  Blefenfis. 

Unto  Ingulphus,  being  dead,  fucce^ded  abbott  Jeffrid us ; one  that  was  very  flu- 
dious  in  all  good  learning  He  was  a man  who  was  a ipcciall  favourer  of  all  arts,  and  a 
ftwnous  advancer  thereof. 

Henry,  another  Ton  of  the  Conquerer,  reigned  36  yearesj  under  whome  Jeffri- 
dus  lived  the  whole  time  in  the  goverment  of  this  monaftery.  The  king  was  very 
Well  learned,  and  obteyned  the  lirname  of  Bewclarke ; but  hee  was  more  given  to 
hunting  then  to  any  regard  of  the  commonwealth.  This  king  and  his  brother 
king  William  lately  deceafed  did  many  harms  unto  the  commonwealth,  in  enlarging 
of  forrefts,  and  in  makeing  of  chafes,  coverts,  deare-leyes,  parkes,  and  other  war- 
rens. The  very  fens  betweene  Kefleven  and  Holland  were  made  forreft  from  the 
bridge  of  Eaft  Deeping  neare  the  chappell  of  St.  Guthlake,  now  Markett  Deep- 
ing, to  the  church  of  Swayton,  on  one  fide  ; and,  from  the  bridge  in  Spalding  to 
the  bridge  of  Bicker  and  Wragmerefteake,  on  the  other  fide,  w^hich  fixed  markes  de- 
vided  the  North  partes  and  the  water  of  Welland  the  South.  Howbeit,  yee  are 
to  note,  the  fenne  of  Goggefland  was  not  within  the  forreft,  but  fpccially  excepted, 
becaufe  the  king  underftood  by  JefFridus  the  abbott,  that  it  was  parte  of  a fanduary  and; 
of  the  holy  churches  indoument ; therefore  in  limiting  this  forreft,  the  king  granted 
to  JefFridus  the  abbott  and  his  fucceftbrs  many  priviledges  and  immunities  in  the  for- 
reft, and  that  Goggefland  fhould  be  accounted  noe  parte  thereof.  Hee  alfoe  granted 
him  lycence  to  take  bucks  and  other  deere  whatfoever  were  found  in  the  fen  of 
Goggefland,  or  in  any  other  parte  of  Croyland;  and  alfo  lycence  to  fever  and  inclofe  the 
faid  fen  of  Goggefland  to  the  proper  ufe  of  himfelf  and  his  tennants.  Therefore 
by  the  king’s  officers  and  the  abbott’s  the  boundes  and  limitts  were  veiwed  and  fett 
forth ; and  Goggefland  was  then  found  and  fet  forthe  to  be  almoft  foure-fquare,  if 
with  a line  drawne  you  begin  to  meafure  from  the  triangle  bridge,  and  foe  may  you 
fet  forth  the  fquare  fides  thereof*,  for,  that  part  towards  the  North,  from  the  try- 
angle  bridge  to  the  White-houfe,  is  the  leaft,  and  contayneth  onely  two  miles  and  three 
or  four  pearches  or  thereaboutes  ^ and,  from  the  faid  bridge  Weftward  to  St.  Ke- 

Stimony.  Now  a roofe  of  Hone,  * A pearch  is  five  yards,  and  a foote  and  a halfeo. 
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nulph’5  crofTe,  that  parte  is  a little  greater,  for,  it  containeth  two  mile^  and  aboute 
60  pearches  ; the  other  two  Tides  are  greater  then  thefe,  and  allmoft  equall  to  them- 
felves;  for,  from  Wood|oadmqath  , alias  Whitemouth,  over  the  river  Wehward  to 
Oggott  alias  Woodloadgraynes,'  there  be  two  miles  and  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile;  and,  from  the  ftone  or  St.  Kenulphes  croflTe  Northward,  yet  a little  bending 
unto  the  Weft,  unto  the  faid  Oggott  alias  Woodloadgraines  aforefaid,  there  be 
al foe  two  miles  and  three  quarters  of  a mile;  and  foe  Goggefland  was  compafted  and 
excepted  out  of  the  forreft.  And  abbott  Jeffridus  caufed  greate  ditches  to  bee  made 
for  the  avoyding  of  flrife  and  difcord  between  the  king’s  forrefters  and  his  owne 
officers. 


Limites  inter  Kefteven  & Holland,  anno  regni  Henrici  VII. 
xvi°,  Margarete  comltifle  de  Richmond  8c  Derby  induftria 
redintegrati,  annoque  Domini  1503. 


Innotefcat  omnibus  prefentibus  & futuris,  quod  piiffima  8c  nobiliffima  principiiTa 
Margareca,  comiliffa  Richmond  & Darby,  mater  chariffima  domini  noftri  domini  regis 
Henrici  vij*  domini  magni,  pontem  infra  villain  Sandli  Boihulphi  reftaurare  inftituir, 
& fub  eodera  cattaracftam  five  flufam  redintegrare,  five  edificare  & conftruere,  in  utili- 
tatem  omnium  paludum  & maiifcorum  inter  aquas  de  Welland  & Witham,  8c  totius 
patrie  circumjaccntis  de  Kefteven  8c  Holland;  8c  eandem  perpetuo  manuteneri  vo- 
luit,  8c  impofterum  confervari,  fumptibus  & expenfis  hominum  de  Holland,  quia 
illi  maxime  utilitatem  exinde  caperent,  8c  precipue  villata  de  Saiufto  Bothulpho  pre- 
di(fta  ratione  profundioris  portus  per  eandem  futuri  (ut  fperatur)  : Et,  quia  propter 
difcordias  ex  malitia  motas  non  liquide  conftat  omnibus  ubi  limites,  mete,  bunde,  8c 
divifiones  intra  partes  prediclas  jaceant  vel  poftte  Tint  intra  partes  predlflas ; quia  ho- 
mines, ex  dedita  opera  ut  metas  predi£l:as  delerent  8c  confunderent  cruces  fatasdivi- 
dentes  partes  prediftas,  nuper  fubruebant  & auferebant ; ex  qua  re  fatis  intellefla  & 
cognita,  prefata  nobiliffima  principifla,  odio  habens  hujufmodi  difcordias  8c  con- 
tentiones  8c  injurias,  8c  cupiens  enixe  veritatem  revocari  & redintegrari,  per  literas 
fuas  impetravit  a domino  rege  commiffionem  fuam  fub  ftgillo,  direcftam  Roberto  duo 
Willoughby,  Thome  duo  Piofle,  Thome  dno  Fitzwater,  Georgio  dno  Haiti ngs,  Jo- 
hannni  Fiizwarren,  Robto  Dimock  miiiti,  Georgio  Talbois  militi,  Edwardo  Stanly 
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militi,  Reginaldo  Bray  militi,  & Chriftofero  Willoughby  militi,  ut  illi  decern, 
novem,  0(fto,  feptem,  vel  fex  eorum,  caufam,  queremoniam,  & lites  exinde  ortas 
cognofcerent,  audirent,  & impoflerum  determinarent,  quibufcunque  viis,  mediis, 
& modis,  poffent  & valerent ; unde  predifH  commiffionarii  mandatum  fuum  mittunt 
virtute  commiflionis  predide  vicecomlti  Lincoln*,  ut  ad  certum  diem  & locum  coram 
ipfis  venire  faceret  xxiiij  probos  & legales  homines  de  balivia  fua,  per  quos  rei  veritas 
m,elius  cognofci  poterir,  ad  inquirendum  de  controverfia  predi<n:a.  Ad  quern  diem, 
fcilicet,  quarto  die  Septembris,  anno  xvj^®  regni  dni  Henrici  predidlus  vice- 

comes  Lincoln*  retornavit  breve  prediflum  de  commifTionario  predi^lo ; humiliter  ob- 
temperantes  difte  nobiliflime  comitiffe,  que  apud  Collywefton  illos  convocavit,  & in 
mandatum  dedit  Sc  oravit,  ut  caufam  hanc  diligenter,  cauie,  & accurate  agerent 
Sc  tra^larent  fecundum  novitatem  ; Sc,  pod  crebras  Sc  longas  perambulationes,  unani- 
mirer  habitas.  Sc  podquam  bis  cum  jur*  limites  Sc  bondas  pertin*  prediflarum  luL 
traffent ; nunc  equires,  nunc  peditos,  nunc  cimbis  vecli,  prime  ab  aqua  de  Welland 
ad  Witham,  Sc  deinde  e contra  procedendo;  interea  multis  evidentiis,  8c  rotulis.  Sc 
recordis  coram  commiffionariis  & juratoribus  hinc  8c  illinc  oflenfis  apud  feffiones  fuas 
inceptas  apud  Rime  in  domo  mantionali  predi6H  Georgii  Talbois  militis  dni,  iiij^°dic 
Septembris,  anno  xvj^®  di<fli  dni  regis  Henrici  ut  prefertur;  Sc  finitas  apud 

IVIaxey  caftle  in  prefentia  prefate  nobilifiime  comitifle  quarto  die  pod,  videlicet,  oc- 
tavo die  Septembris  predid’,  receperunt  veredi(dum  juratoruin  in  hec  verba : 

Inqaiftio  indenrata,  capta  apud  Maxey  cadle,  in  com*  Northton*,  oftavo  die  Sep- 
tembris, anno  regni  regis  Henrici  vji'*'"*  v}%  in  prefentia  nobiliffime  comitiffe  Mar- 
garete,  com’  Richmond  Sc  Darby,  coram  Robto  dno  Willoughby,  Thoma  dno 
Rode,  Thoma  dno  Fitzwater,  Georgio  dno  Hadings,  Johanne  dno  Fuzwarren, 
Robto  Dymock  milite,  Georgio  Talboyes  milite,  Edwardo  Stanley  milite,  & 
Chridophero  Willougliby  milite,  per  faeramenta  Robti  Hudey  militis  Sc  fociorum 
fuorum,  qui  in  mandatis  precipue  habent,  ut  omni  qua  poflent  dilligentia  querant 
ubi  antique,  rate.  Sc  vere  bunde,  mete,  divifiones,  &"limites  intra  Kedeven  Sc  Hol- 
land fint  vel  ede  debent  intra  aquas  de  Witham  Sc  Welland,  Sc  addita  exinde  qua- 
cunque  cura,  labore,  & inquidtione  juratum  dicunt  predidi  fuper  facramentuin 
•fuum,  quod  antique,  rate,  Sc  vere  bunde,  mete,  & limites,  dividentes  partes  pre- 
di^las  funt  que  fequuntur; 

Eundo  ab  aqua  de  Witham,  Sc  tendendo  ab  aqua  de  Welland,  di«de  mete,  bunde, 
8c  limites  incipiunt  in  loco  ubi  aqua  de  Witham  Sc  Kyme-water  fumme  cadunt,  Sc  con- 
junganrur  ab  eodem  loco  afeendendo  occidentaliter;  ficut  curfus  aque  predifle  vocat 
Kyme  water  currit  Sc  tendit  ufque  ad  locum  ubi  le  Old  Ea  cadit  in  aquam  de  Kyme, 
Sc  ab  eodem  loco  vertendo  aiiftraliter,  & afeendendo  per  curfum  difto  Old  Ea  ufque  ad 
Oriens  cornerum  claufe  de  Torreboth  ; Et  jur*  predi£U  dicunt,  quod  ab  eodem  cor- 
nero  eundiim  eft  verfus  auflrum  per  medium  diAe  fovee,  five  foffe,  five  drane,  vo- 
cat’ adhuc  Old  Ea,  alias  Holland  Dyke,  alias  Kyme  Dyke,  quia  dividet  partes  pre- 
di(ftas  ufque  ad  Willoboth,  8c  tunc  afeendendo  directe  per  foflam  predufiam  vocat* 
ie  Old  Ea  ufque  ad  South  Ea ; & deinde  ficut  le  South  Ea  venit  a quadam  fika  vocat* 
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le  Sheddlng-fleet,  8c  ab  eodem  loco  direcfte  re<51a  fere  linea  ad  Wragmerftake,  alias 
Blackftake,  habita  levi  & parva  declinatione  ad  finidram,  videlicet  orient'  : Et  jur' 
predicH  dicunt  fuper  facramentum  fuum,  quod  tunc  procedendum  fit  verfus  auftruai 
per Gobionfbothe, alias  Malbothe,  ufque  ad  Griftherne, alias  Grin-^decHnandopaululum 
inter  Gobionfbothe  8c  Grift  verfus  Occident',  8c  tunc  afcendendo  verfus  anftralem  per 
quendam  fikam  que  ducit  dire<fte  inter  Little  Follingworth-hill  8c  Greate  Folling- 
worth-hill,  quorum  prius  didfum  eft  in  Holland,  8c  pofterius  di<ftum  in  Kefteven ; 8c 
tunc  afcendendo  verfus  auftrum  per  ditftam  fikam  dire<fte  ad  Crucein  Lapideam 
fuper  Bridgedike,  que  pofita  fuit  in  honorem  Dei  8c  beate  Marie  Virginis,  & femper  fit 
iiieta  & bunda  intra  partes  predicftas : Et  jurat*  predi^H  dicunt  fuper  facramentum 
fuum,  quod  tendendum  eft  ab  ilia  cruce,  non  tamen  omiiinb  auftraliter,  ufque  ad  Le- 
^.harthfted  in  Neftleholme  Hearthfted,  funt  quedam  declinationes  hinc  & illinc,  fatis 
cognite  illis  quorum  intereft,  8c  incolis  8c  vicinis  in  partibus  predidlis,  8c  notate 
per  curfum  aque,  8c  quafdam  fikas  ibidem  bene  videndas ; 8c  deinde  ab  illo 
loco  vocat*  le  Harthftead  predict’  verfus  auftrum  eundum  proftat  poles,  8c  quendam 
crucem,  vocat*  Dowfby-crofle,  que  pofita  fuit  in  honorem  Sande  Elene  imperatricis, 
ut  femper  fit  meta  & bunda  dividens  partes  predidas  ufque  ad  Earthload,  oliin 
Cherlbeche,  8c  tranfeundo  le  Earthload  abinde  auftraliter  ad  Priour  Dyke,  alias 
Midfenndike,  8c  direda  via  per  medium  dide  Priourfdyke,  tendendo  nova  fyka  pre- 
dida  nova  drana  ad  Nevv  Dyke-end,  fimilitd  vocat'  Priourfdyke,  alias  Fendyke, 
alias  Northfleete,  alias  Blackfleete,  omnibus  quorum  intereft  fatis  cognit*  his  nomi- 
nibus; & eundum  adhuc  per  le  Black  Fleer  ufque  ad  foftatum  alvei  five  fluvii  de 
Gleane  eo  loco  ubi  prediduin  foftatum  inter  promontory  extenditur  occidentem  verfus ; 
& tunc  paululum  eundum  eft  orientaliter  per  idem  foftatum  ad  fundamen  crucis  la- 
pidee  juxta  foftatum  fluvii  predidi  pofit*  contigue  ad  Gotheramfeoat ; que  quidem 
crux  ereda  fuit  in  honorem  Sande  Trinitatis,  ut  fit  meta  8c  bunda  dividens  partes 
predidas ; 8c  ab  eodem  crucis  fundamine  per  flumen  aque  direde  verfus  orientem 
tranfeundum  eft  ad  ulteriorem  ripam  five  partem  aque  predide,  que  dicitur  Geane, 
alias  Burne,  alias  Ea,  alias  Cate  Bridge-water;  8c  fatis  liquet,  quod  ab  hoc  loco,  id 
eft,  a Gotheramfeoat  trans  omne  verfus  curum  ufque  ad  Gotheramfeiid  apud  foATatuni 
in  ea  parte  fluvii  confecratum  8c  eredum  eft  vera  meta,  bunda,  8c  divifio  dividens  partes 
predidas ; uam.jur’  predidi  dicunt  fuper  facramentum  fuum,  quod  cum  eo  ventum  eft, 
fcilicet  tranfeund’  in  partem  fike  ubi  eft  Pinchbecke  8c  Spalding  South-fenn,  mete 
Sc  bunde  predide  vertuntur  auftrum  verfus,  non  tarnen  direde,  fed  foflTatum  pre- 
did*  eo  tenditur,  8c  ducit  ufque  ad  quendam  angulum  vocat*  Merehurne-corner ; 8c 
a Merehurne-corner  tunc  8c  mete  8c  bunde  iterum  vertuntur  versus  occidentem,  ebque 
tendunt,  non  tamen  direde,  fed  ut  foftatum  predidum  ducit  ufque  ad  quedam  repa- 
gula,  flve  barras,  8c  crucem  lapideam  in  quodam  loco  vocat*  Gotheramftead  direde 
ex  tranfverfo,  five  ex  oppofiro  le  Haftcoat  versus  auftrum;  que  quidem  crux  apud 
Gotheramfend  predid'  pofita  fuit  in  honorem  Sd  Nicholai,  ut  fit  meta  8c  bunda  divi 
dens  partes  predidas:  Et  ulterius  predidi  juratores  dicunt  fuper  facramentum  fuum, 
quod  mete  8c  bunde  dividentes  partes  predidas  de  Kefteven  & Holland  fe  extendunt 
a predida  cruce  lapidea  pofita  in  Gotheramfed  ex  oppofito  le  Haftcoat  predid*  (ut 
predicitur)  a diredo  ad  partem  quandam  five  foramen  effoftum  apud  Woodload- 
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grains,  alias  Crofle,  in  the  Fleggs,  oHrn  vocat*  Oggatt^  refta  propemodiim  linea, 
pertenui  habita  declinatione  per  paululum  arcuata  eft  ad  hniftram,  videlicet  ad  ori- 
entenni  ficut  Crofle-lake,  alias  Everard’s  Lake,  fe  extendit  a predidla  cruce  apud  Go- 
theramfend  ufque  ad  di£lam  partem  five  foramentum  apud  Woodload-grains,  alias 
Crofle  in  le  Fleggs,  interfecando  five  tranfeundo  quafdam  feveras  intilia  in  marifco 
predict’ : Et  jur*  predidi  dicunt,  quod  predial’  CrolTe-lake,  alias  Everard’s  Lake,  cujus 
extrema  attingere  folent;  & Gotheramfend  predi^F  & Crofle  in  le  Fleggs  obftruitiir 
in  profundo  marifci,  & fere  limo,  bitumine,  & fabulo  implentur,  antequam  veniura 
fie  ad  puteiim  predi<ftum : Et  igitur  cupiunt  renovari  fui  ruinas,  devem  putant  fore 
errorem,  fi  limites,  mete,  Sc  bunde  predidte  extendantur  a cruce  predict*  apud  Gothe- 
ramfend dire«fta  linea  ad  puteum  prediift*  apud  Crofle  in  le  Fleggs  predial’,  ficut  ante 
aebs  temporibus  fiebat:  Et  juratores  predi<fti  dicunt  fuper  facramentum  fuum,  quod 
tibia  cujufdam  crucis  lapidee  apud  Woodload  grains,  alias  Crofle  in  le  Fleggs,  db 
redta  adhuc  maner,  que  pofita  luit  in  honorem  Sancli  Guthlaci  in  ipfo  loco  ubi  pu- 
teus  predi<ftus  efToffus  Sc  fa(ftus  eft,  ut  femper  elTet  meta  Sc  bunda  dividens  partes 
predi(ftas;  fed  defe6la  fuit  diabolico  conatu  quorundam  Depingenfium,  qui  nee  Deum 
nec  Chrirtum  ejus  nec  fandtam  Dei  Matrem  reverentur,  aut  volunt  horum  etiam  ali- 
quot predi(fta  nobiliffima  Comitifla  merito  fupplicio,  tarn  ecclefiaftico  quam  feculari, 
puniri  fecit  & quibufdam  furibus  Deping,  cujuflibet  in  eternum  interdixit : Et  ulterius 
juratores  predifli  dicunt  fuper  facramentum  fuum,  quod  mete  Sc  bunde  predifle  divi- 
dentes  partes  predidtas  fe  extendcrunt  a prediflo  puteo  apud  Woodload-graines,  alias 
Crofle  in  le  Fleggs  diredla  linea  trans  foflatum  vocaF  Afpath,  alias  Deeping-bank, 
ufque  ad  crucem  iapideam  vocat’  CrolTe  in  the  Ea  prope  aquam  de  Welland  pofitam, 
ebque  eundo  ad  dextram  habetur  marifeus  de  Deeping,  ad  finiftram  marifeus  vocal* 
Gogflapd,  qui  eft  pars  afili^  refugii,.  five  fan(ftuarii  de  Croyland ; que  quidem  crux 
conftru(fta  fnit  in  honorem  San61i  Kenulphi  primiabbatis  de  Croyland,  ut  fit  metaSc 
bunda  dividens  partes  prediftas;  Et  ulterius  jur’  predifH  dicunt,  quod  ifta  fuperius 
veritate  mete  Sc  bunde,  limites  Sc  divifiones  loci  Sc  placee  predhft’  lunt  revera  mete  8c 
bunde  Sc  divifiones  Sc  limites  dividentes  partes  prediiftas,  vel  loca  & placea  ubi  efle  fo- 
lent Sc  debent;  & fic  femper  habentur  Sc  nofeuntur.  Sc  ex  quo  non  extat  memoria  in 
contrarium,  nec  aliquid  quo  poffunt  moveri  aliud  fentire. 

In  cujus  rei  teftimonium,  juratores  predi(fti  his  partibus  figilla  fua  appofuerunt  die 
Sc  anno  fupradi(fto.  Super  que  commiflTionarii  predi^i,  omnia  prefata  loca  ipfi  videntes. 
Sc  totiim  tratftum  preter  bis  jam  peragrantes,  & a loco  in  locum  ambulantcs.  Sc  feriptos 
rotulos,  & recorda,  & allegata,  Sc  rationes,  & quicquid  dici  potuit,  ex  quavis  parte 
diligenrer  audienies,  Sc  limites  Sc  metas  ipfas  obfervantes  Sc  confiderantes,  Sc  de  om- 
nibus Sc  rebus  & circumftantiis  cum  juratoribus  Sc  omnibus  quorum  interfuit  confu- 
lenres,  poft  perambulationem  pera<ftam,  tandem  ex  aflenfu  nobiliffime  comitilTe,  cu- 
jus peculiariter  Sc  private  maxime  interfuit.  Sc  ex  confenfu  confiliariorum  fuorum,  Sc 
ponderantes  quod  limites  Sc  divifiones  partium  predidarum  non  aliter  quam  fecundhm 
veredi(ftum  fint,  nec  poflTmt  eflTe,  nec  debenr,  nec  polTunt  ex  legibus  hujus  regni  poni 
alibi  five  locari  quam  ubi  ex  antique  jure  fuiflfent  8c  nunc  eflTe  conftat ; decreverunt, 
llaruerunt,  ordinaverunt.  Sc  authoritate  commiflionis  prediefti  adjudicaveruot,  quod 
omnes  ille  mete,  bunde,  divifiones.  Sc  limites,  fuperius  recitaie,  inter  partes  prednftas 
2 a pre- 
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h.  predida  aqua  de  Witham  ad  Welland,  vel  e contra,  ut  in  verdido  predido  conti- 
netur,  reciiantur,  & nominantur,  jn  pofterum  Temper  pro  ipfis  veris,  juflis,  antiquis,  & 
certis  metis,  boundis,  divifionibus,  &.limitibus  paitium  predidarum,  habentur,  nof* 
cantur,  8c  line  dubicatione  recipiantur  imperpetuum  per  prefentes,  prout  decet  8c 
debet. 

Qne  omnia  & lingula  in  cancellarium  didi  dni-regis  ad  reverendifliraum  patrem, 
mifuarione  divina,  Cantuarienfis  archiepifcopum,  tonus  Anglie  primatum  ^'inetro- 
policanum,  dnuin  cancellarium  Anglie,  mittimus  & (ignificamus  humiliter  per  pre- 
lentes. 

. In  cujus  rei  teflimonium,  & in  maiorem  ejufdem  confirmationem,  prefata  nobi- 
lilTima  comitilTa  figilluin  fuum  his  preleiuibus  apponi  curavit,  una  cum  figillis  com-, 
raiflion  a riorum  leorfum  appenlis,  ut  in  canceiiariam  deferantur,  ut  prcdicitur. 


Reports  of  divers  Controverfies  and  Law-fuits  between  feveral 
of  the  venerable  Fathers  the  Lords  Abbots  of  Croyland, 
and  their  Convent,  and  feveral  other  Abbots,  Fiyours,  and 
Convents,  temporal  neighbouring  Lords  of  Mannors,  and 
their  Men,  Tenants,  and  Vaflals,  for  Rights  of  Common 
and  for  Common  Rights. 

Certaine  Colledtions  out  of  an  Old  Record  at  Croyland. 


In  the  eighteenth  yeare  of  the  raigne  of  Henry  the  Third,  Henry  de  Longo 
Campo,  abbott  of  Croyland  did  make  a complaint  againft  Hugh  Wake,  lord  of 
Deeping,  for  impounding  beads  of  Gogfland,  which  h within  the  limitts  of  Croy- 
land; whereupon  there  was  an  end  made  betweene  them  in  the  king’s  court  at  Lin- 
coln before  certaine  juftices,  as  may  appeare  more  plainely  in  the  fame  records; 
where  alfoe  it  may  appeare,  that  Hugh  Wake  did  remife  and  quitt  claime  from  him 
and  his  heires  for  ever  all  right  and  clayme  that  hee  had  in  the  aforefaid  marfli  to 
the  faid  abbott  and  his  fncceflbrs  for  ever,  with  certaine  refervations  which 
plainely  Ihew  that  the  foyle  of  the  faid  marfh  did  onely  belong  ta  the  abbott  and 
his  fuccelfors.- 


In 
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In  the  yeare  of  king  Richarde  the  Second,  in  the  dayes  of  abbot t John 
Aftrey,  inqueftion  was  taken  by  an  ambulation  for  the  fetting  out  the.markes  of  the 
diviuons  betweene  Holland  and  Kefteven;  as  alfoe  the  limitts  betweene  Croyland 
and  Deeping;  wherein  likewife  it  appeareth,  that  the  aforefaid  Goggfland  is  noe 
part  of  the  lordfhip  of  Deeping. 

In  the  xvij^**  yeare  of  the  faid  king,  and  the  fecond  yeare  of  abbott  Overton, 
the  inhabitants  of  Deeping  came  in  a riotous  manner,  and  overthrew  Kenulph- 
ftone,  which  was  fett  downe  as  the  firH:  divifion  betweene  Croyland  and  Deeping, 
and  broke  the  fame  in  peeces;  whereupon,  the  abbott  then  complayriing  to  the 
king,  hee  did  graunt  an  affize  to  bee  holden  concerning  the  fame  matter,  where  it 
was  adjudged,  that  fome  of  the  bed  fort  of  Deping  fliould  bee  committed  to  the 
caClle  of  Lincoln,  untill  a new  erode  was  fett  up  againe;  which  was  done  by  Deep- 
ing men  without  all  delay,  as  may  appeare  farther  in  the  faid  record. 

In  the  third  yeare  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  the  aforefaid  abbott  Thomas  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Spalding  did  make  an  entrance  upon  the  aforefaid  Goggfland,  where  doth 
appeare  in  the  fame  record,  that  it  is  folum  feparatum  abbatis  Croylanda\  whereupon 
there  grew  a greate  fuite  betweene  the  faid  abbott  and  the  faid  inhabitants  of  Spal- 
ding, which  at  the  laft  came  to  be  arbitrated  in  the  dutchy  chamber  before  certaine 
men  appointed  for  the  purpofe.  In  the  whole  procefs  whereof  the  faid  Goggfland 
is  called  and  adjudged  to  be  folum  and  dominium  Croylanda;  wherein  alfoe  are  fett 
downe  the  bounds  and  raarkes  of  Goggfland,  (hewing  manifeftly  that  it  is  within 
the  lordlhipp  of  Croyland,  devided  from  Deeping  and  their  owne  proper  foyle  ac- 
cording to  the  faid  markes  and  bounds,  as  alfoe  within  the  faid  towne  of  Croyland ; 
as  in  reading  through  the  faid^  arbitrament  doth  abundantly  appeare. 

The  end  of  the  fuite  was  in  the  dayes  of  abbott  Richard  Upten,  about  the  nth 
yeare  of  Henry  the  vj^^.  In  the  third  yeare  of  abbott  John  Linlington  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Spalding  did  make  an  infurredion  againfl:  Croyland  in  Goggfland,  where  in 
the  faid  record  it  appeareth,  that  a judgement  in  affize  did  pafs  againft  Spalding 
men;  and  they  were  condemned  in  & xt.  for  their  trefpas,  and  xL  for  their 
cofts  in  fuit,  which  they  paid  to  the  abbott  of  Croyland,  as  may  farther  appeare  in 
the  fame  record. 

In  the  3^*  yeare  of  Richard  y 3^  of  abbott  Richard  of  Croyland,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Deeping  to  the  number  of  300  did  enter  into  Goggfland,  and  there  violently- 
carried  away  reed  gathered  by  Croyland  men,  and  committed  many  outrages;  in 
which  place  of  the  record  the  faid  Goggfland  is  faid  de  dominio  proprio  monajierii  Croy~ 
landm  indubitanter  exiftere. 

To  note  all  the  places  in  the  records  of  Croyland,  which  doe  prove  and  confirme 
Goggfland  to  bee  the  proper  foyle  and  lordfliipp  of  Croyland,  it  were  an  infinite 
worke ; for,  firfl:  it  was  granted  by  Ethelbaldus  in  the  716th  yeare  of  Chrift,  and 
foe  continued,  and  confirmed  by  all  the  kings  fu'cceflively,  as  in  their  charters  may 
appear  particularly.  Therefore  wee  leave  to  writeany  more  of  them;  onely  noting 
one  place  in  the  charter  of  king  Edred,  wherein  you  fhall  find  that  hee  confirmed 
to  the  monaftery  of  Croyland  of  the  guift  of  Su  Markard  his  knight  all  his  lands  of 
Deeping,  with  20  houfes,  and  400  cottages,  and  two  churches,  that  is  to  fay, 

whatfoever 
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whatfoever  hee  had  in  the  faid  towne  and  feilds  from  the  water  of  Welland  towards 
the  South  to  the  feilds  of  Langtoft  towards  the  North,  and  betweene  the  feilds  of 
Tallington  towards  the  Weft,  unto  Afpath  in  the  marfh  towards  the  Eaftj  which 
Afpath  is  the  bounde  betweene  Croyland  and  Deeping. 

Thefe  are  inrolled  in  divers  places;  befides  they  are  to  be  found  in  fir  Robert 
Wingfeild’s  booke,  which  belonged  to  the  monaftery  there. 


Certaine  ColledHons  out  of  the  Records  of  Cro)dand  concern- 
ing the  Common  of  Gogglfland. 


Firft,  itappeareth  in  the  charterof  king  Ethelbald,  a°Dhi  716,  that  Goggiftand 
■was  devided  from  Deeping  fenn  by  certaine  markes  and  bounds;  which  markes  did 
likewife  ferve  for  the  divifion  betweene  Holland  and  Kefteven.  The  faid  king  cid 
alfoe  give  leave  to  abbort  Kenulphus  and  his  fucccftbrs  to  build  their  towne  in 
Gogglfland,  and  to  encloi'e  as  much  of  the  fame  as  they  woul  and,  as  ihe  words 
of  the  record,  cum  omni  commodo  cverdre  vd  extorqueri  potent  tarn  fubter  terram  qudm 
fupra^  &c. 

It  doth  alfoe  appeare,  that  the  faid  Goggfland  is  infra  viilam  Croylandid*, 

The  fame  was  confirmed  by  the  kings  furceeding,  \lz.  Ofta,  A°  Dili  793,  to  ab- 
bott  Fatricius;  by  Kenulphus  10  abboti  Svwaldus,  A°  Dni  819;  by  Withlafius  to 
the  faid  abbotr,  A°  Dhi  83^  ; which  king  did  grant  to  Croyland  die  firft  immunity, 
and  that  the  bounds  of  them  fanduary  lh(.uld  extend  from  Kenu  ph’s  ftone  (which  is 
the  bound  betweene  Croyland  and  Deeping)  to  Oggotr;  and  ioe  forth  according  to 
their  ancient  bounds  of  Goggeiland,  that  what  oftlmders  ioever  did  flee  thither  Ihould 
bee  as  fafe  under  the  [motedion  of  the  abbott  within  the  faid  bounds,  as  in  the 
king’s  clofett  or  privy  chamber. 

The  fame  was  confirmed  by  Birtholphus  to  the  afore- named  abbott,  A°  Dhi  851. 
In  whofe  charter,  amongft  other  grams,  are  thefe  words:  “ Comuna  etiam  pafturte 
omnium  animalium  veftrorum  pertendit  ultra  dnftos  terminos  inarifcorum  veftrorum 
versus  occidentem  ufque  ad  edificia  de  Great  Deeping,  prout  a fundatione  monafterii 
veftri  hadeinis  poftediftis.” 

In  all  this  it  is  not  found  that  Deeping  did  challenge  any  common  In  Goggfland; 
butt  it  is  manifeft,  that  in  the  next  charter,  granted  to  abbott  Theodore  of  Croy- 
land by  king  Beoredus,  A”  Dni  868,  and  thofe  words  coniayned:  ‘‘  Similiter  confirmo 

predi<fta 
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pr€(iI6lo  monafterio  de  dono  Morcardi,  militis  mel,  totam  terram  fuam  de  Deepmg 
cum  200  manfionibus,  & cotagiis  400,  & duobus  ecclefiis;  videlicet,  quicquid  ha- 
buit  in  eadem  villa,  & in  campis  ejus  ab  aqua  de  Welland  ad  auftrum  ufque  ad  Cam- 
pos de  Langtoft  ad  ejus  aquam  Lenn,  it*  inter  campos  de  Tallington  ad  ejus  occi- 
dentem  ufque  ad  Afpath  in  marifco  ad  ejus  orientem,**  &c.  Which  Afpath  is  the 
firft  bound  of  Goggfland;  whereby  it  may  bee  gathered,  that  all,  being  now  be- 
longing to  the  abbott  (viz.  both  Croyland  and  Deeping),  and  haveing  common 
more  then  they  could  devour,  they  might  common  together  without  troubling  the 
one  or  th’other. 

From  the  time  of  king  Beorredus  till  the  time  of  king  Edredus,  wee  doe  not  find 
any  thing  of  the  matter  afore-named;  for  it  is  plaine,  that  the  faid  Edredus  in  his 
charter  granted  to  abbott  Turkatullus,  A°  Dni  948,  all  his  predeceflbrs  the  kings 
before  him  had  given  and  granted  notwithftanding  many  lands,  were  difperfed  away 
from  the  faid  abbey,  and  the  monaftery  deftroycd  betweene  the  faid  kings*  times;  but 
the  bounds  of  Goggfland  were  againe  renewed,  and  new  markes  of  divifions  fet 
downe  by  abbott  Turkatullus  in  a verrie  dry  yeare.  After  this  time,  king  Edgar 
granted  his  charter  to  abbott  Turkatullus,  A®  966  ; wherein,  amongft  other  things, 
hee  confirmed  unto  him  Goggelland  by  the  fame  markes  and  boundes  which  within  the 
former  graunts  are  named,  and  allfoe  the  faid  freedomes  and  immunities,  which  in 
former  time  the  abbotts  had  enjoyed;  in  A®  Dni  , king  Canutus  did  confirme  to 
Brithmerus  abbott  of  Croyland,  amongft  other  things,  Goggfland,  with  the  fame 
markes,  ^bounds,  and  liberties,  as  before  in  king  Edredus  his  time.  In  like  manner 
king  Edward  the  Firft  confirmed  Goggfland  to  Awlgate,  1040. 

In  the  dayes  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Richard  of  Ruloes,  being  married  to 
the  daughter  and  heir  of  Hugh  de  Ever  *,  lord  of  Burne  and  Deeping,  attempted 
to  inclofe  parte  of  the  common  fenn,  to  enlarge  his  towne  of  Deeping ; which  hee 
did  not  performe,  untill  hee  had  given  to  Ingulphus  abbott  of  Croyland  xx  markes, 
to  obtayne  his  good  will  and  lycence  for  the  fame.  The  faid  king  William  did  con- 
firme to  Croyland  the  charter  of  king  Edredus,  A°  Dni  1114.  King  Henry  the  1*^ 
did  confirme  to  abbott  Galfridus  the  charter  of  king  Edredus,  and  did  grant  unto  him 
and  his  fucceflbrs  a larger  priviledge  then  any  before  him;  the  fame  was  after  con- 
firmed by  king  Stephen,  Henry  the  Second,  and  king  John;  as  al foe  by  Henry  the 
Third  in  the  eleventh  yeare  of  his  raigne. 

In  the  15th  yeare  of  the  raigne  of  Henry  the  Second,  it  doth  appear  by  the  re- 
cord, that  there  was  a fuite  betweene  the  abbott  of  Croyland  and  Baldwin  Wake, 
concerning  the  common  of  Goggfland;  which  at  laft  was  recorded  in  this  man- 
ner: that  Is  to  fay,  That  the  faid  Baldwin  Wake  at  Lincoln  before  Jeffery  bifhopp 
of  Ely  and  others  did  remife  and  quit-clayme  from  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever  all  right 
and  title  which  hee  claymed  in  the  marifh  aforefaid  to  the  abbott  and  his  fucceffors  for 
ever,  with  certaine  refervations -mentioned  in  the  like  cafe  of  Hugh  Wake;  viz.  in 
the  eighteenth  yeare  of  the  reigne  of  Henry  the  Third,  the  abbott  of  Croyland 
Henry  Longcamp,  and  Hugh  Wake  the  lord  of  Deeping,  men  at  controverfie  for 
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the  faid  Goggifland,  where,  in  .the  record  it  is  extant,  did  come  in  fuite  againfl  Hugh 
Wake,  to  know  by  what  right  or  title  bee  claymed  the  impounding  of  cattle  in 
Goggifland ; as  alfoe,  that  hce  did  not  obferve  the  conditions  of  agreement  made 
betweene  Baldwin  Wake,  grandfather  to  the  faid  Hugh,  and  the  faid  abborr^  and, 
after  mauie  treaties  concerning  the  fame  matter  betweene  the  faid  parties,  it  was 
agreed  betweene  them  at  Lincoln  before  the  abbott  of  Bardney  and  others  in  this 
manner  (viz.  according  to  the  words  of  this  record):  “Quod  predi£fus  Hugo  re- 
mifit,  & quietum  clamavit  de  fe  & heredibas  fuis,  eidem  abbati  & fucceflToribus  fuis,, 
& ecclefie  fue  de  Croyland,  totum  juris  & clamei  quod  habuit  in  preditfto  marifco, 
cum  pertinentiis,  in  perpetuum;  falva  tamen  eidem  Hugoni  & heredibus  fuis,  & 
hominibus  ipforum,  communa  parture  in  eodem  marifco  ad  omnimoda  animalia  fua* 
chafimia  & rechafianda,  fine  impediinento  ipfius  abbatis  & fucceflbrum  fiiorum  re- 
cipiendV’ 

In  the  reigne  of  Richard  the  Second,  at  the  parliament  holden  in  the  13th  yeare  of 
his  raigne,  1390,  a perambulation  was  granted  for  the  finding  out  of  the  bounds  be- 
tweeno»Holland  and  Kefteven,  and  the  inquifition  taken  before  Robert  de  Willoughby 
and  others  at  the  Stone  CrolTe  fuper  le  Bridgdyke.  In  which  perambulation  the 
bounds  of  Goggifland  are  fet  out  by  the  jury  in  the  behalfe  of  the  abbey  of  Croy- 
land. It  may  bee  objeded,  thar,  in  the  daves  of  the  faid  king,  Thomas  Holland 
earle  of  Kent  being  lord  of  Deeping,  they  did  impound  the  abbott*s  cattle  at  Weft 
Deeping;  and  did  amerce  him  in  their  courts,  that  they  did  fifli  in  divers  waters  be- 
longing to  the  abbott;  and  many  other  fuch  like  matters  may  bee  alledged,  too,  long 
ro  write,  which  in  the  record  mav  appeare;  but  they  are  recorded  for  notable  in- 
juries committed  againfl  the  abbott ; iniomuch  that  the  inhabitants  of  Deeping  were 
threatened  by  the  earle  of  Darby,  then  lyeingat  Peterborrow,  to  have  their  houfes. 
burned,  and  themfelves  flaine  with  the  fword  as  enemies  to  the  peace  of  the  king, 
had  they  not  humbled  themfelves  to  the  faid  earle,  and  procured  pardons.  All  which 
in  the  record  is  fet  out  at  large;  as  alfoe  many  extraordinary  fa6ls  committed,  infoe- 
much  that  they  arc  recorded  for  their  outrages  to  be  populi  innati  Juror  is  and  that 

they  are  “ diahotico  tnftinSlu  feduSUJ  &c. 

The  like  objeflions  may  be  made  in  the  behalfe  of  John  carle  of  Somerfett,  lord 
of  Deeping,  againfl  abbott  John  Littlington  abbott  of  CroyLand  in  the  dayes  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  all  which  are  likewayfe  recorded  for  injuries;  and  the  earle  him^ 
felfe,  being  made  duke,  did  write  a letter  by  his  fleward  of  Deeping,  that  noe  oc- 
cafion  of  injuries  fhould  be  offered  to  the  abbott  and  his  rainlfters,  as  in  the  record, 
more  plainely  appeareth. 

In  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and  eight,  there  was  a fuite 
depending  betweene  the  abbott  of  Croyland  and  the  prior  of  Spalding  for  the  tithes 
of  fhcepe  in  Goggfland;  and,  araongft  other  propoficions  produced  in  that  cafe,  one 
Roger  Garder  of  Sutton,  60  yeares  old,  being  demanded  how  Goggifland  was  di- 
vided from  other  places  adjoyneing,  and  by  what  boundes  and  markes,  anfwcred,  that 
upon  the  North  of  Goggifland  is  a certaine  place  called  le  Woodload,  which  doth 
devide  the  fame  from  a marifli  called  Creflland,  and  on  the  South  parte  of  Goggifland 
in  the  water  of  Welland,  which  devideth  it  from  a marifh  called  Borne-ferry,  and  on 
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the  Weft  parte  of  Goggifland  is  a certaine  place  called  Kenulphftone,  wliich  dc- 
videth  him  from  a marifti  called  Deeping  Fenn  •,  and  on  the  Eaft  of  Goggifland  is  a 
certaine  water  Spaldinghe,  which  devideth  the  fame  from  the  marifh  of  Croyland 
Fenn,  &c. 

It  doth  appeare  by  the  record,  that,  notwithftanding  many  injuries  offered  unto 
the  houfe  of  Croyland,  yett  utitill  the  dayes  of  Henry  the  7th  and  of  abbott  Ed- 
mund Thorpe,  they  did  enjoy  Goggifland  in  fuch  manner  as  before  they  had  done, 
and  without  lofcng  any  of  the  right  due  unto  them. 

It  is  not  to  bee  found  in  the  record,  that  Deeping  did  ever  make  any  juft  challenge 
of  common  in  Goggifland,  or  did  ever  (hew  good  evidence  to  keepe  the  fame  (as  the 
faying  is)  ftaffc-holding ; bat  onely  that  they  have  taken  common  with  the  abbott, 
as  bee  hath  done  in  Deeping  fenn,  which  in  continuance  of  time  hath  growne  to  a 
cuflome;  notwithftanding  the  faid  abbott  for  his  owne  common  in  the  faid  Deeping 
fenn  had  many  grants  to  (hew,  as  before  is  rehcarfed ; but  Deeping  none  at  all  for 
common  in  Goggifland,  &c. 


An  original  letter  of  John  abbot  of  Croyland,  probably  John 
Lytlington,  in  Cotton  MSS.  Cleopatra  E.  iv.  fbl.  57.  b.  not 
having  come  to  band  fooner  is  here  fubjoined. 

WITH  dewrevence  I comend  me  unto  yowr  honorable  lordftiipe,  asserteynyng 
the  fame,  that  I fende  yowr  lordlhipe  by  this  berar  parte  of  owr  fenne  fylhe;  ryght 
mekely  befechyng  yo\vr  lordfbip  favorablye  to  accepte  the  fame  fy.flie,  and  to  be 
gud  an  favorable  lorde  unto  me  and  my  pore  houfe  in  fuche  caufe  as  I herafter 
lhal  have  caufe  to  fewe  unto  your  gud  lordlhip;  and  I,  with  rriy  brethern,  (hall  daily 
pray  to  owre  Lord  God  for  the  long  contynnaunce  of  your  good  iordlhip  in  helth* 
At  Croyland,  the  xxvth  day  of  Marche,  by  yowr  dayly  oratour. 

John  Abbot. 


The 
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The  Valluacion  or  State  of  all  and  iinguler  the  Lordfhipps, 
Manners,  Lands,  and  Tenements,  and  other  Poffeffions,  as 
well  fpirituall  as  temporall;  with  whatfoever  belonging  to 
the  Monaftery  therein,  in  the  yeare  of  the  reigne  of  King 
Henry  the  8th  the  xxvjth,  and  in  the  xxiijd  yeare  of  John 
Wells  lord  Abbott  of  the  faid  Monaftery,  A.  D.  1517. 


The  rent  of  office  there  by  yeare  — — 

"rhe  rent  of  the  lords  tennants-  — 

The  rents  of  the  tennants  at  will  — — 

The  profitt  of  the  faire  and  market  ordinary 
The  rent  of  the  vi(ftiuilling-houfe  at  Clout  per  annum 
The  rent  of  our  hlhing  at  Croyland,  called  Purfant 


Ixxiijj. 

— Ix^. 

'Iviijj.  iiiji. 
‘ — iiijj. 

lliji.  iiij<^. 
cxxvij/.  ciijj. 


The  rent  of  a paflure,  called  Little  Purfaute  for  the  great  parte  of  the  yeare 
furrounded  with  water 

The  profitts  of  the  court  there,  with  the  common  fines  one  year  with!  , , 

another  jn.j/.  4-/. 

The  fee  of  Richard  Peacocke,  bayliffe,  per  annuniy  — xxxiijr.  iiij^. 

The  fee  of  the  faid  Richard,  baylhfe  of  the  liberiie  — xiijr.  4^. 

The  rent  of  divers  tenements  in  Croyland  — — • iiij/.  xiijr. 

The  rent  of  a horfe-mill  by  the  yeare  — — ^xL 

The  rent  and  farme  of  the  edifices,  manfion-houfe,  of  Dowefdale,1 
the  feverall  fiflfings  in  the  Ea  and  the  Pingle,  demyfed  to  Richard  >xlvjj. 

Tebh  J 

The  temporall  fifhing  in  Purfant  deraifed  to  Robert  Reeling  viij/.  xiiy.  iiijJl 


The  RetStory  of  Croyland. 


ixA 


For  the  tythe  of  milke,  and  private  tythes  of  the  parifhioners,  one  yeare 
with  another 

The  box  of  St.  Mary  in  the  Gates  there  — — 

The  box  of  Sr.  Alban  ^ „ — — 

The  box  of  St.  Guthlake  — — — — 

The  box  of  St.  Bartholomew  — — — — 

Funeralls  and  devyes  of  the  pariffiioners  celebrated  in  the  church  one  yeare!  ... 
with  another 

Oblations  of  the  pariffiioners  in  the  feafts  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  thcl  ... 

Purification  of  Sr.  Mary,  and  Mary  Magdalen,  one  yeare  with  another  j 
The  profitts  of  the  fpirituall  court  one  yeare  with  another  — iijj.  myd. 


XX/. 

XXJ. 

X/. 

X/. 
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COM*,  LINCOLN*.  In  Compertorio  monafterlorum  de  terris  & poffeffionibuf 
imper  abbatis  dc  Croyland,  in  com^  predial*,  fpeftant*  five  pertin*,  dc.a°  dTni  nuper 
rcgis  Henrici  xxxij*^®,  inter  alia  continetur  ut  fequitur  ; a®  1523. 

Ballivia  de  Purfant  cum  fs.  & portionibus  in  tempore  Rici  .Peacock  de  Croy- 
land  ballivi  ibidem,  a fefio  Sci  Micbis  Arcbi,  anno  regni  regis  Henrici  viij  xxxj”'°, 
ufque  feftum  Sci  Michis  Archi  extunc  prox*  fequent*,  anno  regni  ejufdem  regis,  fcil* 
per  unum  annum  integrum,  prout  patet  inferius:  Ac  in  titulo  firma  pifcarie  F,  fc' 
de  ciiiijt.  xvijs.  iiijd.  de  le  Purfant  de  firm*  diverfis  pifcatorum  in  le  Purfant  diverfis 
perfonis  de  anno  in  annum  diniilfis;  videlicet,  vijt.  vjs.  viijd.  de  firm'  un*  pifcacionis 
ibm  vocat*  St.  James  Prell  in  tenuia  predi(fl:i  Rici  Peacock  ; vjt.  xiijs.  iiijd.  de  firma 
pifcacionis  in  campo  vocat’  Create  Sleeping  Stannyng  in  occupatione  Robii  Peoiree; 
vijt.  vjs.  viijd.  pro  pifcario  vocat*  Ivell  in  tenura  Wilti  Seman  ; vjl.  pro  pifcaria  in 
campo  vocat*  Ryland  in  tenura  Wilti  Munby  ; xt.  xiijs  iiijd.  de  Jobe  Bayle  & Wilto 
Pindar  pro  pifcaria  in  campo  vocat*  Haverland  ; iiijt.  de  Edro  Daynes  pro  pifcaria  in 
Little  Feild;  vjt.de  Jobe  FriQand  pro  pifcacione  in  campo  vocat’le  Wells;  vijt.  vjs.  viij d. 
de  Thom*  Wilks  pro  pifcacione  in  alio  campo  vocat*  le  Wells;  viijt.  de  Robto  Wafh- 
ingborow  pro  pifcacione  in  campo  vocat*  Bulfat;  vjd.  de  Jobe  Andrew  pro  pifcacione 
In  campo  vocat*  Rede  Croft;  cvjs.  viijd.  de  Robto  Clarke  pro  pifcacione  in  campo 
vocat*  Lowe  Croft ; 8c  vjt.  de  Johanne  Smith  pro  pifcacione  in  campo  vocat*  Seller* 
rer  Croft;  necnon  xxiiijs.  de  Rico  Hurt,  vjs.  de  Thoma  Bonnett,  iiijs. /de  Thoma 
Carr,  iiijs.de  Rico  Davifon,  iiijs.  de  Johanne  Peftle,  8c  vs.  de  Agnetc  Bell;  8c  hos 
omnes  in  officio  Cellararii  folvend*ad  fefios  Annunciationis  beateTilarie  8c  Sci  Micbis 
Arcbi,  equis  porcionibus,  per  annum,  prout  in  Rental!  prenoniinat*  remanet;.8c 
ij”  menfis  Julii,  anno  xxxj“°  regis  prediciti, ' coram  predi<ftis  commiffionariis,  8c  per 
faefum  abbis  8c  ballivi  fup  Thabitu  examinacione;  & de  xlvjt.  vjs.  viijd.  de  firm* 
diverf*  pifcacionum  in  le  Purfant  dimiff*  perfonis  fubferiptis  per  fpec*  indent*,  adhuc 
coram  auditore  non  demum  flat  demilT*,  prout  fequitur;  videlicet,  viiil.  dc  Wilto 
Harpoll  pro  pifcario  in  campo  vocat*  Rowlcroft;  viijt.de  Robto  Finder  in  campo  vocat*^ 
Thick  Lands.;  vijs.  viijd.  dc  Jobe  Hinder  pro  pifcario  in  campo  vocat’  Morehnrn; 
viijt.  xiijs.  iijd.  de  Jobe  Higgle  pro  pifcacione  in  alio  campo  voc*  Byffings;  8c 
xiiijt.  vjs.  viijd.  de  Thoma  Boffe  pro  alio  pifcario  in  campo  vocat*  Stampings;  folvend* 
ad  fellcvs  ibm  maxi  me  ufuales  equtlibus  portionibus,  & in  officio  predidli  Cellerarii, 
prout  in  Rentali  prenominand*. 

Summa,  cxxviijt.  iiijs.  cum  xxiiijs.  pro  eotag*. 
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A True  Goppy  of  his  Majefties  Letters ; viz. 


To  our  trufty  and  well  beloved  Sir  Robert  Wiagfcild, 

Sir  Richard  ^Ogle,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lambert,  Knts. 

Trudy  and  well -beloved,  wee  greeteyou  well.  Whereas  there  is  a fult  depending 
betweene  the  tennants  of  our  mannour  of  Croyland  in  our  county  of  Lincoln  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Kefleven  touching  the  rights  of  common ; and  the  fame  is  now  to 
be  tryed  at  the  next  alTize.  Forafmuch  as  wee  are  informed  that  you  have  in  your 
hands  fome  records'  and  evidences  -which  may  give  light  to  our  tennants  concerning 
their  rights  ; wee  are  to  praye  you,  that,  in  furtherance  of  them  for  their  benefitt 
and  of  us,  to  our  right,  you  will  (hew  unto  their  counfeil  whatfoever  you  have  in 
your  hands  that  may  give  any  light  or  evidence  in  our  or  their  behalfe;  and  wee 
(hall  take  it  in  good  part  at  your  hands.  Given  at  Royfton  the  21ft  day  of  Febru^ 
ary,  in  the  firft  yeare  of  our  raigne  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  of 
Scotland  xjth. 


To  the  Honourable  his  Majeftics  Juftices  of  afilizc  for  the  county  of  Lincoln. 


After  ray  verry  harty  commendations,  I fend  you  inclofed  a petition  preferred  to 
the  king’s  majeftie  by  his  tennants  the  inhabitants  of  Croyland,  €omp4«yneing,  that, 
haveing  a common  marifh  ground  peculiarly  belonging  to  themfelves,  and  is  their 
eheefeft  manteynance,  the  inhabitants  of  townes  adjoyneing  have  of  late  charged 
and  put  in  a multitude  of  cattle  upon  their  faid  common,  foe  belonging  to  them 
onely  to  ther  greate  damage,  as  by  the  fame  peticion  fubferibed  by  mee  you  may 
better  perceive.  The  king’s  majeftie  hath  beene  much  importuned  with  complaints 
in  this  behalfe,  and  hath  commanded  race  to  fignifie  unto  you  his  gratious  pleafure  is, 
that  you  att  the  next  affize  there  call  before  you  parties  on  both  fides,  and  be  in- 
formed of  the  truth  of  this  complaint,  and  give  fuch. order  prefent,  that  his  faid  ten- 
«amsof  Croyland  may  enjoy  the  faid  common  quietly  without  moleftation  or  difturb- 
ance  of  any  the  townes  adjoyneing,  as  heretofore  they  have  beene  accuftomed,  un- 
till it  be  tryed  and  ordered  by  due  courfe  of  law,  whereby  their  petition  may  be 
|uftly  releevcd  in  this  there  extremities  howbeit,  if  there  (hall  appeare  unto  you 
apparent  and  manifeft  right  to  the  contrary,  that  his  majefties  pleafure  is,  you  pro* 
cced  thereon  for  the  quieting  of  thefe  difturbances  according  to  your  wifedomes; 
and,  if  there  be  caufe  to,  certifie  his  majeftie  your  opinions  in  the  caufc ; and  foe  I 
ccmimiit  you  to  God,  From  the  court  at  Greenwich,  the  yih  of  July,  1606. 

Yours  to  be  commanded,  Roger  Wilbraham. 

Th 
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The  Award  of  Leonard  Bawtree,  efq.  made  the  xvij'*’  day  of 
February,  1609,  annoque  Regis  Jacobi  Jnglice,  Franc ia, 
Hibernia  feptimo^  Scotiaque  30°,  between  Thomas  Lovell,  efq. 
and  Henry  Wallet,  his  man,  on  one  part;  and  William 
Wiche,  of  Croyland,  on  the  other  partie ; for  and  touching 
the  fifhing  of  a place  called  Woodloads,  alias  Whitehoufe- 
lake ; as  followeth  : 


It  Is  ordered,  that  the  fald  Thomas  Lovell,  his  executors,  and  adminiftrators,fhould 
pay  unto  the  faid  William  Wiche,  his' executors,  or  adminiflrators,  in  refpedt  as 
well  of  all  charges  and  cofts  of  fuit  commenced  by  him  againft  the  faid  Henry 
Wallett  for  the  faid  fifliing,  as  alfo  of  ail  damages  fudained  by  the  faid  William 
in  the  forbearing  of  the  faid  fifliing,  upon  the  fhewing  of  his  award,  the  fumme 
of  three  pounds  ten  (hillings.  And  fo  the  faid  Thomas  Lovell,  nor  any  of  his 
fervants,  not  to  be  impeached  or  fewed  hereafter  for  any  trefpaflTes  formerly  comit- 
ted  touching  the  faid  fifliing.  In  witnefs  whereof  the  faid  Leonard  Bawtree  hath 
hereunto  fet  4Uid  fubrcilbed  bis  name  the  day  and  year  firfl:  above  written. 

Leonard  Bawtree, 


Rental 
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Rental  of  Croyland  Abbey,  i Edward  I. 

Abftra6led  from  the  original  in  the  library  of  the  late  Mau- 
rice Johnson,  efq.  now  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Johnson,  of 
Spalding. 


Editum  eft  hoc  Rentale  An°  i®  r.  Edwardi  Prim’, 
& An®  Radulphi  Abbatis  Croylaadi^e  xiii  . 


Rentalia  de 
Gedney  cum  ptin’ 

Langtofte 

Bafton 

Beaumontfe 

Burthorp 

Colwodyk 

Sotterton 

Algerlkirk 

Fofledyk 

Kyrton 

Holbech 

1 6 acres  in  Gedney,  late  Sir  Robert  Roos,  kt. 

8 in  Eaftdrove  in  Gedney. 

12  there. 

£ in  Brodegate  at  Braddrove. 

lo  in  Meldyke. 

Other  places  named  are,  Croffmedowe,  holmecroffe,  lytyllane,  hodecrolTe,  pet- 
ftond,  Calphm,  lowyate,  chyiberde,  Gedney,  Wyke,  Challgate,  blaffegiue,  flax- 
manhyrd,  Liutonhyrd,  Gedyke,  Bykgate,  Hennorldrove,  Gigelhyrnr,  Kyrkgate, 


In  the  merlhe,  a meffuage  called  le  Salt  Cote  inter  ^em  viam  de  Berde  brygge* 
2 Free 
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Free  lands  in  Gedney^  Rent  zzs,  jid. 

Margery  Wittylbury  in  Claypole  near  Clapolegate. 

Alfo  in  Gedneye  fennc. 

Thymylby  in  Smaldrove. 

W*"  Snard  in  Weftclrovc* 

Rob‘  Coker. 

The  tenants  of  the  land  of  the  gyld  of  S‘  Tho*  the  Martyr  in  Sutton  churck. 

John  Tayloe. 

Tho’  Clerkc. 

Campenons  Roberdeflbw. 

John  Glepps. 

John  Albater,  vicar  of  Gedney^ 

John  Toupp. 

The  abbot  of  Thorney. 

John  Gobyn, 

John,  fon  of  Rob^  Richardfon,  a cottage  in  Chapelgate. 

Moleton.  Rent  5J-  Bd* 

John  Nalden. 

Beatrice,  wife  of  John  Symfon. 

W®  Greynefon. 


Tonyfwerk. 

Xtina  Storyfsh  in  le 
W“  Robertfon. 

Tocyfwerke. 

Rich’  Storyfsh. 

Cayefwerkei. 

Tho*  Dernelowe. 
John  Laurenons. 

Grayefwerkc. 

John  Geme. 

j fon  of  Rob‘  Dernelo'wc. 

Coddynggyfwerke.- 
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Coddynggyfwerke. 

Tbo’,  fon  of  Johm  Dernelow. 

Rob’  Wykyngs. 

Tho’  Hoode. 

John  Huntte. 

Rafhyfwerke. 

John  Thomas. 

Cokefwerkc. 

John  Grey. 

W*"  Hode. 

Tho’  Callfe. 

W“  Thurkell. 

Baxfleryfwerkc. 

Giles  Rethode. 

Rob'  Frefdyke. 

Someryfwerke. 

W"'  Hode. 

Benettyfwerke. 

Tho’  Toby. 

Tho*  Burmond. 

John  Baldeware. 

Roger  Dernelowe. 

Stevenyfwerke. 

Tho’  Knapton. 

Tho’  Calfe. 

John  Beele. 

Frefhdykefwerke. 

W'''  HogelTon. 

John  Knapton. 

John  Beele. 

Sum’  76J.  'jld, 

Pokottefwerke, 

John  Knapton  in  Stevenfgatc. 

The  abbot  of  Croyland. 

K k 
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Gowgifewerkc. 

Rob*  Bathe  of  Lutton. 

Sachns  Rageman, 

John  Perkeyn. 

W™  Colfon, 

Mannyngyfwerke. 

John  Browne. 

Legetyfwerke. 
John  Browne,  or  Crowne. 

Pyperyfwerke. 

Ric*  Knap  ton. 

The  heirs  of  Tho’  Knapton. 

The  tenants  of  Margaret  Male. 

Elgeryfwerke. 

W"'  Coynys. 

Heirs  of  Tho’  Knapton. 

Rob*  Wylfon 

Goffelyngyfwerkc. 
Heirs  of  W®  Beamond. 

Gracefwerkc. 

Rob*  Cawe. 

Gaftyfwerke. 

John  Knapton. 


Coddyngyfwerke. 

Rob*  Makepeace. 

Rob*  Baldewar. 


Hunterpfwerke. 


Rog*  Dernelovc. 


Deeneland. 
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Deeneland. 

John  Towlr, 

Stephen  Melton. 

Tho*  Toby  of  Bryggyfgate* 

Tho’  Dernelowe, 

John  Croke. 

Tho’  Calfe. 

9s.  ^lld. 


Terr’  Redd*  redd*  & Aux*  tm. 

In  Rodlemfdm,  at  Podhyll,  In  Huntyfliolme,  in  Gracefdrove,  in  Hodyfcroffe, 
in  Cobbetoft,  in  Rabene,  in  Brymbledyke,  at  Lambardys,  and  Lambardyfgate, 
JolTyfgate,  Colynfongate,  Teyntongate,  Heycroft,  Pykyfgate,  Scewlyke. 

Sum*  19/.  io\d. 


Sevenfcoreacrelond . 
Renttland.  Sum*  4//.  idq^, 
Rymyngland.  Sum*  32J. 

Cotages.  Sum*  42^.  6d, 

Rob*  Lovcden. 

Tho’  Tafker. 

John  Ireby. 

Beatrix,  wife  of  John  Syrafon. 

John  Peerndan. 

Thrykell. 

Clement  Pynder. 

Rob’  and  Ric’  Slegh, 

John  Beele. 

W*"  Thakker. 

W*"  Cooke. 

Cath*  Alen. 

Rob’  Smyth. 

John  Greynfon. 

Tho’  Toby. 

Rob’  Goflelyn. 

Rob’  Cloyer. 


Salltrentland. 


JoVn  Dobya 
John  Dobyn 
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fal’. 
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Heirs  of  Tho’  Male  — - 

Rob*  Loveden  — — 

'J  ho*  Dobyn  — — 

Tho’  Dobyn  — ■ — 

Rob’  GofTelyn  — — 

Hob*  Smyth  — — 

Summa  totalis  pdi  tny  fpart 
Vidctet  XXXI 1 mod*. 

In  the  margin  iiii  & ii  mod’, 
xxxii  ftrykt’m*. 


mb?  faR. 

I mb?  fal*. 

mb]  fal*. 

II lib]  dim*  faR. 
iiiib]  dim*  faR 
vb|  fal\ 


Werkeland. 

In  i*"®  qrt®,  and  fo  on  to  the  33d  quarter.. 

Nota  quelit  acra  terr’  de  Wark  (Werkeland)  foluit  dno  per  annu  xi^. 
S*ma  acr*  terr’  pdi  xvi  fcore  & x acr* 

S*ma  den’  pven’  de  redd’  ijti.  2s.  6d. 


Burgblyon  fee,  terre  libere. 

W*"  Thymclby,  efq.  at  Southee,  Rob*  Coker  of  Flet,  Rob*  Bokkyng,  John 
Paternofter,  John  Wyttelbury,  Tho’  Drymond,  Rob*  Friday,  Hen’  Grene,  John 
Slepe,  Agnes  Crowne,  John  Alger,  Rob'  Toby,  \V‘°  Randys,  John  vicar  of  Ged- 
ncy.  Drava  vocat*  Cowdrove — via  de  Brymbyldyke — Wyotcylgate — Stewland  and 
Stewlanddrove — Brodtoftdrove — via  regia  de  Gedney  voc’  Ravenfbrygge — Jokeif- 
drove — Kytlyngdrove — ubi  una  falina  de  novo  conflrufl’  kcet — via  vocat*  le 
grafee — le  delfe. 

Terra  arpentat’  id*  Ventland. 

Rob‘  WyllelTen,  Alice  Walfh,  John  Perkyn,  Rob’  Sherman,  Marg*  Darbois. 

Burghlyonfee  continued,  and  cotages  9 in  number,  held  by  Rob*  Smith,  Rob*' 
Cloyer,  Tho'  Ely,  Ifabel  Jordan,  Tho’  late  John  Cott,  Tho’  Atte  Brygge,  John 
Sawnderfon,  Tho’,  fon  of  Tho*  Toby,  Marg*  Drawnej  7 at  the  yearly  rent  of  2d. 
one  at  6d.  and  one  of  lad. 

Terra  vocat*  Saltrentland,  held  by  each  tenant  furnifhing  a bulhel  of  'fait. 

Firme. 

Eft  ibidem  una  pifear*  voc*  Caffshlm  reddit  p ann*  talliu  p an*  xiid. 

Et  eft  una  pars  raont*  molendini  ventritici  jacent’  ibm  & dimittit  Robto  Richard- 
fon  p an’  iid. 


Socage. 
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Socage. 

Rob*  Cakerow  held  a meffuage  and  6 actes  de  foca  vocVBurglyon  fookiac’  infra 
villa*  de  Holbeche  int*  terr’  clemoP  con*  Croyland'  & terr*  llob“  StakeweUe  abut- 
tanc*  fup’  quand*  ftratam  voc*  Cakerowgate. 

A piece  at  Gathilpytt  paid  but  a halfpenny  annual  rent. 


Liberton  in  Pynchebeck. 

Sura*  ixs.  ojd. 


Prasflure  terr*  de  Pynchebeck. 

Wiilmo^prefP  p ii  ac’  et  f pd*  &c. 

Rico  preft*  &c. 

Johne  prefP  See. 

Sum*  xvs.  vd.  ob. 

Warkefyld  at  Bonefyln  in  Pynchebek. 

Sum*  XV Lid. 

Libe  ten*  in  Surflet* 

Sum*  iiid. 


Libe  tenentes  in'Spaldyng. 

Sum’  xt.  vs.  ind. 

PreRurm  tenent*  in  Spaldyng. 

Sum’  XI it.  VIS.  vid.  ob. 

Warkefilnes  in  Spaldyng. 

Sum’  2t.  23.  iid. 

Libe  tenent’  in  Cowbyte. 

(No  fum.) 


Libe  tenent’  in  Pykale. 


Sum’  4t.  3s.  2d. 


Libe  tenent*  Langtofr. 

Sum*  2s.  6d.  alloc.  26s.  iid.  ultra  4s.  reddi  qudm  Wijti  Waryn  q in  man’  dni 
Sc  dimittitur  ad  fyrmam. 

S*m’  acr’  4 ac.  17 


Langtoft,  Bondagia. 

De  Jobne  Slep  p i bondag’  nnp  Jobis  Baldewyn  xxs.  Et  p aux’ 

De  Athelina  Lokk  p i bondag®  nup  Jobis  Chylderhows  xxs. 

Dc 
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De  Jotina  Andrews  p 3 qrt  uni*  bondag*  nup  Robii  Salman  8c  i qrt  elufid'm  bon- 
dag*  Blip  Hob'*  Morauntt  xxs. 

De  Johne  Clerk  p mef°  cu  diqrC  uni*  bondag*  cont*  iii  acr’  nnp  Stephi  Waller. 
Jobe  Thomfon  p di  qri®  cont*  iii  acr*  nup  Wilii  Crink  r,  Rob.u  Brycie  p i qrt 
einfd'm  nup*  Vv^iib  Mayes,  & Robco  Andrew  p medie^®  eiufdera  nup  Thome  Gonyld, 
8cc,  &c. 

Sura’  to’  hui*  redd’  xxiiiiti. 

Sum*  Aux'  vicecoin*  xs. 

Et  no^  q*^  quodtt  bondag’  de  pdldl’  viginta  quatuor  bondag*  folvit  dno  p aux* 
xxnd.  In  toto  xtiiiid".  aux’ xlhii d*.* 

Et  quodli  bondag*  de  pdifE  viginti  quatuor  bondag*  folvit  doo  per  manus  recep- 
tor’ Croyland  ad  Natal*  D*ni  i gailinara  xxiiii  gallas.  Sum* acr* . . . per  a 

CCCC  XLl*'®. 

Langtoft.  Swettmanded  cont’  28  acr*. 

Julyanflede  cont*  28  acr*.  Aux*  2s.  2 


Godefowdede  cont* 
Syngleftede  — 

Peynterdede  

Ayldmerftedc  

RufTmuftede  — ^ — 

Rod  efon  fled  e — 

Prellede  

Togoftede  — ■ 

Ofwalddede  - 

Cokredede  

Waryndede  

Smytheded^  

Herwarddede  — 

RogeiTordlede  — 

HolbechJkde  — 

Hcrverddede  

G region  dede  at  Landode 
Jofephdcde — 
Di  Burthorpdede 
Di  Pepydede 


14  acr . 

1 4 ac’. 
24  ac*. 
14  ac*. 
*4  ac*. 
18  ac*. 
9 ac*. 

1 4 ac*. 
16  ac*. 
14  ac*. 
24  ac*. 
2^  ac*. 
24  ac*. 
14  ac*. 
18  ac*. 
14  ac*. 
20  ac*. 
14  ac*. 
18  ac’. 


— 1 2 ac  . 

Di  Pepydede  8c  Di  Burthorpdede  30  ac*. 

S’ma  acr*  fupradi  cccclxxix. 

The  AuxUium  or  aid  is  added  to  each  foke^  and  each  tenant  is  charged  with  his 
number  of  acres  and  womanfwerke  in  money,  thus : 

De  quibus  Jobnes  Burrhorp  ter*  viii  acr*  i rod*  p xiiis.  q.  di.  Et  Wo- 
manfwerke I id.  ob.  q.” 

S’m*  hui*  redd*  4s.  6d. 

Inde  acr’  id.  ob.  q‘  di.  qh 


* Alias  Efidede,  or  E/fided«. 
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SW  hui*  redd’  7 s. 

Inde  acr*  ad  2d.  ob.  plus  in  to.  i S.  ob. 

SW  redd’  22  fok’  & di  4L  3 s.  5^.  di  q'. 

S’m“  redd’  vocac*  Womanfwerk  7I.  17  s.  7 d.  q. 
aux’  de  elifam  fok  36s.  3d. 

S’m»  redd*  vocat*  Werkfyine  de  xiii  ac’  xxxvs.  De  quat’  min?  in 
q'^*  quodtc  didtor’  fokamor’  folvit  dno  p manus  Receptoris  Croyl’  ad  Natale  dni  tics 
gallinas.  In  toto  lxvii. 

Et  quodtc  eor’  dat’  ad  pafcha  xx  ova.  In  toto  x ova. 

Et  qmtur  brafiant  nup  aliquo  de  pdift’  fok  xxii  d-  Dei  dat’  dno  Tolceftr’. 

M**  q quodlibec  bondag’  folv^  ad  aiixilium  dni  5d.  ob.  i qr’^  dimid’. 

Then  follow  cotagia  and  firms  in  Langtoft. 

“ Terra  dnical  in  manib’  tenen’  ibm  vocat’  Wongland  & Stony  wong.” 
Swyneryggys. 

Dekewong. 

Southbalroft. 

Stonkvrkwong. 

Stretewong  vel  Beryc^hwong. 

Ravenfwong. 

S’ma  acr’  de  Wongelanda  v acr’  ad  vid. 

S’ma  de  monny  xliis.  vid. 

Libe  tenen*  Barton. 

Cotages,  Colfetilla,  Socage,  Bondag’,  Firme. 

Decern  bondag’ folvent  aiixilium  xt. 

Quatuor  non  folvent  auxilium  iiiit.  xiis. 

Unde  aux’  xxxs. 


Liber’  tenen’  Drawmountsfe  in  Badon. 

Gratis  tenen’. 

Burthorp  & Manthorp. 

Thefe  laft  paid  an  aid  ; and  fome  of  them  i cock  and  5 hens,  or  only  2 hens. 

S’m’  uk’  pveni’  cur’  ibm  & ult’  vs.  viid.  alloc’  de  divP  ten’  ut  fupra. 

Et  ptea  ult’ n gallu  & i gall’  alloc’  ii  gall’  & x gallin’  & 11  quari’ia  avcnar’. 
Eft  ibm  maner’  dimiff’  p lxvis.  viiid.  & ii  qr‘  avenar’. 

Et  eft  ibm  un’  bofcus  vocat’  Dudemanholme  cont*  acr’. 

Et  funt  ibm  divfa  allnera  qux  vocant’  ibm  Carres. 

Thurleby. 

Eft  ibm  unus  bofcus  vocat’  Northawe  cont’ 


Opersi 
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Opera  pro  coia  in  marifco  de  Thurleby. 

Memorandum  qd  omes  tenentes  terr’ in  Burgthorp,  Drynthorp,  cumhabent  aratrum 
arabut  vmum  ctiem,  videJTt  robinando  per  unu  diem  circa  feftum  Sci  Jobnis  Bap- 
liile  & habebunt  cibum. 

Itm  debenr  arrare  ad  femen  hiemale  qnilibt  per  unu  die  et  quilibet  percipiet 
per  diem  II  denarios. 

itm  quilibt  pdidlor’  tenentlu  metet  per  unum  diem  in  autumpno  & quilibt 
cor’ dabic  ad  nat^Ie  dni  unam  gallinam. 

Et  pro  iftis'.rebiis  fa6Hs  pdci  tenentes  habnt  communem  in  marifcct  de  Thurleby. 

Dovedyke  firme  ibm. 

Elbe  tenent’  in  Sirtterton.  xxs. 

Liber’  ten’  in  Algerkyrk  cu  firma  i acr!  terre  ibm.  S’m*  vis.  iid. 

Elbe  tenen’  in  FoUedyke.  S’m’  xxiiiis.  iid. 

Libere  tenen’dn  Kyrktcn.  S’m’  vs. 

Rztmc  * tehen’  in  Sutterton,  Algerkyrke,  & Fofledyke. 

De  Ofricho- Welby  p ii  acr’  terr’  arr’  cu  incre’  mid.  p ofEcio  balliv’  lac*  in 
campo  voc’  Wyldeholme  xs.  id.  ob. 

S’m’  cu  inccemento  ^ballio  inveiiiendo  xxixs.  id. 

Tenen’  in  Sutterton,  Algerkyrke,  & Foffedyke,  fol’  aux’  act*  ad  xs. 

S’m^  acrar’  lix.  hi  rod*. 

Sol’  xiiid.  ob. 

In  Wyfbech. 

Rentale  dni  abbis  Croylandie  renovat*  In  fedo  Sci  Michis  aP  regis  E.  iiil*‘  xvi  p 
Jobem  Tygo  tunc  ballivu  & Ricardo  Croyland  tunc  fenefcallo. 

Among  the  libere  tenentes”,  in  Holbeche  “ the  priorefs  of  Grcnefeld”  ' The 
fum  is  4!.  14s.  8d. 

Reddituale  de  native  tenentibus  in  Holbech  ut  de  maiiio  dni  abbis  Croylandie 
dl(R:e  ville  de  Holbech  renovat’, p Johem  Tygo  tunc  ballTum  a”  r.  Edwardi  quarti 
port  Conqueftum  xix°. 

S’m^  acr’  de  Townlands  vin  viii  acr’  i rod’  acr’  ad  xixd.  S’m’^  xiiiiL  vis. 
iiiid.  ob.  q. 

S*m^  acr’  de  Fenlond  lxviii  acr’  & di.  acr’  ad  xvd. 

q quelibet  acr’  acr’  de  Townland  fulvit  ad  auxiliu  dni  ixd.  Et  quelibet  acr* 
de  Fenlond  folvit  ad  auxiliu  din’  jxd.  , 

S’m^  to’  auxilii  lam  de  Townland  qum  de  Fenland  videlit  pto  qualt  acr*  ixd. 
viii  t.  XVI  s.  ixd.  ob. 

S’m.^  redd’  de  Founlande  ut  flip  videlit  p quab  acr*  vid.  xxxiiis.  ixd. 

S’m*  redd’ de  Fenland  videlt  pro  quatt  ar*  vid.  xxxins  ixd. 

S’m''  to’  reddi  & auxilii  xviiL  xs.  ixd.  q. 

* Qc,  Rat/W^ 

Hcnricus, 
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Henricus,  Dei  gra,  Rex  Anglie  & Francie,  das  Hibnie.  Omibus  ad  qiios  pntes  lit- 
te  pveiiint  falutem.  lafpeximus  tenoreai  record!  & procelFus  loquele  que  ful^ 
nap  coram  tliefcar’  & baronibus  dni  Edwardl  Primi  quoadm  regis  Anglie  proge- 
nitoris  nri,  anno  regni  I'ui  tricefimo^  inter  horn’  nup  regem  & Rogum  de  KerdeRon 
confanguineam  & unu  heredam  Gilberti  de  Gauiue  & Juliane  de  Gaunte  foro- 
rem  & altam  heredem  eluTdem  Gilbti,  de  co  qd  ipi  refponderimt  de  reievio  fuo  de 
ptibiis  aris  contingentib’,  de  terris  Sc  teaemends  que  pdiRiis  Gilbtus  tenuit  de  pre 
iato  nuper  rege  in  capite  die  quo  obiic,  ac  tenorem,  irrotiilainenti  feodor’  mi!i!u 
que  fuerunt  })rediRi  GlBti  de  Gjiince,  in  com’  Lincoln’  & Notingha,  ac  Johis  de 
Baros,  in  com’  Lincoln,  necnon  comitis  Wymeceftr’,  in  corn’  Leiceftr’,  quern  coram 
nobis  in  cancel lariam  nram  venire  fecimus. 

Lincoln]  Rogus  de  KerdeRon  Rlius  Willi  de  KerdeRon,  confanguineus  & unas 
heredum  GilBti  de  Gaunte,  8c  Juliana  de  Gaunte,  foror  8c  al’ta  heredra  eiufdm  Gil- 
bti,  buerunt  hie  diem  modo  ad  quindena  pafehe  ad  reTpondendum  de  reievio  Rio  de 
partibus  aris  contingentibus  de  terris  & tenementis  que  prediRus  GilBtus  tenuit  dc 
rege  in  capite  die  quo  obiir.  Et  Rogus  venit  & Juliana  p attorn’  fimiliter,  & dixunt 
fe  here  tercium  pticipem  hereditatis  pdee,  vidett  Petrus  filius  Petri. 

In  libris  feodorum  penes  Scaccm  dni  regis  refidentes  Origlnatm  liber  compofitus 
fuit  Sc  compilatus  fed  inqficionib’  ex  officio  captis  tenipe  regis  E.  filii  regis 

Henr*  qui  ibin  pro  evidentiis  betur  Sc  non  pro  recordo  videb  int’  feod’  miliiu  in 
com’  Lincoln’  continet’  inP  al’  fic  ; fell’, 

Feoda  de  Gaunte,  in  com’  Lincoln’. 

BaRon  ] Kobtus  deDreby  tea’  iii  ptem  ii  fcod’  milit’  in  Bafton  & Carleby  de 
Sc  >vet’  feoffameto  poftea  dni  RadulpRi  Cromwell  & modo  gardiani  & colleg* 

Cariby  J de  Tatteffialle  & heredi  de  Witbm  ac  gilde  beate  Marie  de  BaRon. 

Robtus  Wyth^m  Sc  Jobnes  Boby  capellan’  tenent  in  BaRon  ptem  ii  feod’ 

.milit’  de  Jobne  dno  de  bello  monte. 

Wih^m]  Jobnes  de  Wyh*m  ten’  dimid’  feod’  milit’  in  Wih*m  de  vet’  feoffamento 
poRea  Robti  Glande  quondm  Robti  Breton. 

Ricus  Thernyf  Sc  Thomas  Harlaxton  tenent  in  Witbm  dimidm  feod’  militls  nup 
Cranewell  modo  Moliners. 

Abbas  de  Valle  dei  ten*  ibm  xvi  ptem  i feodi  militis  quonda  Jonnis  de  Wytbra 
Sc  ipe  de  dno  de  bello  monte. 

Abbas  de  Croiland  ten’  ibm  xvi  ptem  unius  feodi  militis  q fuit  Jobnis  WytlPm. 

Et  Thomas  Wake  de  Chifworth  pro  ix  acr’  terr’  in  Northraedowe  8c 

II  acr’  prati  in  Gerrad’s  parke  Sc  iii  acr’  in  ERdepyng  vfus  Stowe  p annum  vs. 

CheRreton]  Hundred  de  CheRreton  int’  record’  fcaccarii  anno  regni  regis  E. 

Cotenbm]  Abbas  Sc  convent’  de  Croyland  tenent  Sc  defend’  in  villa  de  Cotenham 
undecim  hidas,  ut  terris,  pratis,  paRuris,  Sc  marifeis. 

Et  clam’  tenere  in  liberm  elemofinam  in  capite  de  dno  rege  per  longiim  tempus 
Sc  bent  furcas  Sc  tumbrill  Sc  tenent  vifum  francipP  Sc  capiunt  emend’  panis.  Sc 
cerevifie,  quo  warranto  nefeiunt.  Unde  dci  abbas  & convent’  tenent  in  dnico  de 
diRis  undecim  hidis  duas  hidas  terr’  Sc  arra’  Sc  quinq’  hidas  in  pratis,  paRuris,  Sc 
marifeis  ptin’  ad  dcam  viilam  Sc  pifearia  fua  in  marifeo  valor’  p aim’  XLd. 

L 1 


Et 
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Et  hnt  l^m  duo  molendina  ad  vent’  pcii  vis.  mid.  & in  man’  tencntm  trea- 
Ridas  & dim’  terr  acr.  Et  Rent  unu'  gardinara  quod  continet  n acras  terr’  6c: 
reddit  di^^is  abbs  & conventui.  p an’  unam  marcara.  Idm  Gilbertus  de  Cotenhaiii.^ 
tenet  de  eadm  xi  acras  terr*  Be.  p anin'iis.  vid.  Et  vide  ubi  plures  tenentes^ 
Sc  tenentes  in  villenagio. 

De  ScirpeO  Et  qd  marifGus  de  Cotyngham  incipit  ad  Claybrigge  & extendir. 

ro  ville  de  !*  ufq’ magnu*  pontem.de  haldirhach  & de  di£io  ponce  per  inagnam-. 

CotenKm  J ripam  uiq’  ad  chap’  de  la  chare  extendit  ufq*  Doibyrge; 

In  rotulo'l  Et  q'*  dns  rex  Ret  wardemony,  ptin*  ad  caftrum  Cantabr’  in  manu  fua* 

de  scftr’  j quam  wardmony  rex  JoRes  primo  pcepit;  Sc  incepit  ad  caftrum  Can- 
tabr’ & extendit  per  regiam  viam  Huntygdon  ulq’  Serebrig,  8c  da  Serebrig  ufq*" 
Weftwikebrge  per  viam  de  Rampton  ufq’  Delafife  & de  Deiaiife  ufq’  ad  magnam, 
ripam  & fic  revtit  per  iilam  ripam  ufq*  Squalhlode  6c  de  Squalhlode  p magnanu 
ripam  ufq!  ad  poutem  Cantebrigie.r 

Dicunt  ficut  pdixere  qd  RoRtus  da  lnfula  tenet  defend*^in  ,eadm  villa-  de  Co- 
tenham  novem  hidas,  ut  in  lerris,.  pratis,  pafturis,  Be  marifeis,  ptin’  ad  eandein 
villa’  de  liRtate  Elienf.  p homagio  Sc  feutagio  faciendo  epo  Elienfi  pro  dimidio  feodo 
militis,  & ide  epus  tenet  in  capite  de  ctno  rege.  Unde  dcus  RoRtus  tenet  in  dnio  de. 
diBHs  novem  hidis  duas  hidas  terr*  Sc  quinq*  hidas,  ut  in  pratis,  pafturis,  8c  marifeis,. 
8c  pifearia  fua  valet  per  an’  xxxvs.  Be  an  tenen’  duas  hidas  . Be  duas  acras  terre  ara- 
bilis.  Et  ibidm  libere  tenentes  8c  villenagia. 

Dicunt  qd  Symon  Waleys. tenet  Be  defend’  in  eadm  villa  de  Cbtenham  unam  hidam, 
ut  in  terris,  pratis,  pafeuis,  6c  marifeis,  de  libertate  Elienfi,  pro  homagio  faciendo 
dno  de  Infula,  6c  dcus  Symon  redd’  dco  Roberto  per  ann’  de  terris  unde  dcus 
Symon. tenet  in  dnico  de  dida  hida  xls..  acr’  di’  terr*  arabilis,.  6c  habet  uiim  mo^ 
lendinm  ad  ventuum,  prec’  i marc*. 

Et  in  tenemibus  XXXII.  acras  & de  terr’  ara’,. 

Et  Ret  unum  gardnm  concinet.dim’  acr’., 

Et  habet  liRos  tenentes  villenagia. 

Dicunt  q*^  Gilbertus  de  Cotenham  tenet  6c:  defend’*  in  villa  de  Cotenham  duas 
hidas  terr’,  ut  in  terris,  pratis,.  pafturis,  6c  marifeis,  pro  homagio  6c  feutagio  faciend* 
Joh*  de  Brydelq’a  pro  dimidio  feodo  militis,  Sc  dcus  JoRes  tenet  de  Gilberto  pech’, 
6c  didus  Gilbertus  tenet  de.  epo  Elienfi  prout  ipfe  epus  de  dno  rege  in  capite.  Unde* 
Alicia  que  fuit  uxor  dci  GllRti  ten*  duas  hidas  nomine  dotis  & folvit  ad  auxiliu’ 
vicecom’  per  ann’  viiis.  Et  di£fa  Alicia  Ret  in  dheo  de  di6Hs  hidis.  diam  hidam 
terr’  arr’  6c.  unu’  molendinu’’  ad  vent’  prec’  . . . marc’.  Et.  in’  tenent’  dim* hidam  8c 
unam  virgatam  6c  duas  acras  terr’  ara’.'  Et  refidm  in-  pratis,  pafturis,  6c  marifeis. 
Erpifearia  fua  valet  per  annu’  mis.  Et  Ret  unm  gardinm  quod  continet  unam 
acram  6c  di.  Et  Ret  liberos  tenentes  6c  villenag’. 

Dicunt  q*^  Walrus  de  pecham  tenet  Sc  defend*' In  villa’ de  Cotenham  diias  hidas 
ut  in  terris,.. pratis,.  pafturis,  Bc.marifcls  pro  homagio  faciendo  Walto  le  Ghamberlayii' 
pro  dimidio  feodo  militis..  Et  diftus  Waltus  ten’  de  Gilberto  peche  6c  cli(flus  Gib 
bertus  de  epo  Elienfi,  8c  ipe  epus  de  dno  rege  in  capite,,  6c  facit  auxiliu’  vieecom” 
nus.  Unde  di<fluS‘Waltus  tenet  in  dnio  de  diBtis  hidis  duas  acras  terr’  6c  i rodi; 
Et  in’  tenent’  ^xiii  acr’  6c  i rodi  terr*.  Et  refiduii’ in  marifeis.  Et  pifearia  fua, 
valet  per  annu’  mis.  Et  Ret  liberos  tenentes  6c  villenag*. 
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Ipicunt  sedtor  ecctle  de  Corenham  tenet  & defend’  in  eadin  villa  duas  hidas,  \h 
in  terris,  pratis,  paduris,  & marifcis,  de  epo  Elien(i/qui  eft  patronus  eccl'ie.  Unde 
dcus  reftor  tenet  in  dnio  de  dels  hidis  Lxxvni  acr’  terr’.  Et  in  tenentibus  lxxvu 
acr’  di’  terr’.  Et  habet  liberos  terientes  h viilenag’. 

De  tenuris  de  rege  & feutagio. 

Itm  qud  habent  furcas,  tumbrellam,  colliftrigiuin,  &c. 

Dicunt  qud  abbas  de  Croyiand  habet  ficut 

Itm  dicunt  qd  epus  Elienfis  tenet  vifum  plcgii  de  toia  villa  de  Cotenham-exccplo 
toto  hoinagio  difti  abbatis,  & capit  emend’  panis  & cerevifie. 

Itm  inquirunt  qui  reparet  calceta  vie  regie  & conftrat*,  &c.  Dicunt  q**  calcetuoi 
& pons  Alderbech  eft  rcgalis  via  & debet  reparari  per  epm  Elienl*  & per  te- 
nentes  fuos.  Et  ibm  paffagium  per  batillos  fuit  fradP  & homo  tranhens  cum  equo 
dedit  pro  paflagio  fuo  ob.  & homo  fine  equo  qb  & aliq^*  illud  paflagiu’  fuit  ad  firmaai 
dimilTum  p baliiu*  cpi  pro  xxs.  per  ann’  & modo  difta  calceta  &pons  repata  funt 
de  novo  per  epifeopum  Elienfem. 

Cotehamj  Copia  compofitionis  Inter  Henricu’  abbtem  Croylandie  & reflorem  de 
Cotenham  de  .una  hida  terr’  in  eadem  pro  qua  reddit  nobis  annuatim  unam  marcam. 

Omibs  Xpi  fidelibus  ad  quos  tre  prefentes  pvenerint,  Henricus  Dei  gfa  abbas 
Croilandie.  & ejufftm  loci  convent’  falutem  in  dno.  Ad  univerfitatis  vcftrte  notitiam 
volumuspvenire  q*^  cum,  defun(fto  Stepho  Rydell  restore  ecclie  de  Cotenham,  qui  de 
monastio  de  Croyiand  tenuit  in  villa  de  Cotenham  unam  hidam  terr*  cum  ptin 
folvcndo  annual’  pro  eadem  dimidiam  marcam ; nos  Henricus  abbas  Roberto  de 
Criphill  clerico  ipfius  & fuccelT’  didlar’ terraf*  queftionem  deberet 

in  proprios  ufus  monasfii  noftri  afierentes,  demiim  di(fta  queftio  ftno  Roberto  cteo 
Elienli  frm  prefente  affenfu  fic  inter  nos  & eccliam  dc  Cotenham  ppetua  compo- 
ficione  amicabiliter  conquerit*,  vidett  q^  ecctia  de  Cotenham  Sc  ipfius  re<ftor  unam 
hidam  cum  ptin’  ppetuo  tenebunt  de  monastio  de  Croyiand  folvendo  pro  cadm 
ddm  monafterio  unam  marcam  annual’  pro  omni  fervicio  confued^”  Sc  opacione  ad  hos 
terminos,  fcilicet  ad  feftum  Sci  Michis  xl  denos,  ad  feftum  Sci  Andree  xLdenos  ad 
Pafeham  flondri  xl  denos,  Sc  ad  feftum  Sci  Botolphi  xl  dehos.  Et  fi  forte  aliquis 
re£lor  pdidte  ecctie  de  Cotenham  pfatum  reddit’  ad  terminos  ftatutos  non  reddidit, 
licebit  nobis  ipm  compeliere  ad  folucionem  redditus  memorati  fecundum  confuetu- 
dem  regni  donee  ipu’  reddit’  pfolveret;  reflores  autem  de  Cotenham  qui  pro  tem- 
pore erunt  fidelitatem  nobis  faciend*  pro  terra  fupradidta.  Et  in  hujus  rei  teftimo- 
nium  has  Iras  nras  patentes  figillo  nro  roboratas  ecctie  de  Cotenham  duximus  con- 
cedendas.  Teftibus,  See. 

Thomas  Magelen  pner  in  cama  dni  abbls  Croyiand  ibm,  xv  die  menfis  Septembrls 
anno  r.  Henr’  vii  quinto,  afleruit  fe  tener’  de  pd  dno  i acr’  tr’  onat’  ad  vid.  in 
titulo  reddere  aflize  Sc  i peciam  fr’ on’ ad  viid.  quos  vero  quatuordecim,  dena- 
rios  optulit  fe  reddere  annuatim  coll’  dni  ibm  coram  coteftamibus  fribus  Willmo 
Benet,  receptore,  Pbo  En’ard  fenefc’,  Robto  Sutton  celler*,  Radulpho  Stirbek,  Jobne 
Doughtfies,  Jobe  Cootes,  Sc  Jobne  Stevenfon.  Ulteriufq’  pmifit  pds  dno,  fide 
media  ac  manu  <ppria  in  raanu  dni  recepta,  coram  pred*  aftantibs,  folver’  feu  folvi 
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facerMii  o^ayis  Sci  Michis.  prox’  futur*,  pro  decimis  falina  de  Wigtofte,  quadra- 
ginta  folid*  fterlingi 

Nomina  epifcopatum  Anglie  : 

Che*%  Lon^®",  Ebor*”, 

j^Qchcstre^  Yzor“''^%  Chefl.’'®,  Sales^^^,  prefules  fuQt  Anglie  tales. 

On  this  lad  leaf,  Jefus  efto  michi  Jefus.  » Jefus  be  my  drede.”  anno  xxiiu^V 

On  a flip  of  paper  faftened  in  : 

Receped’  terr’  & paftur’  dnicar  dni  abbatis  de  Croyland  p Simon  Clerk  bair 
ibm  in  anno  regni  reg*  Henrici  odtavi  vicefimo  quarto^. 

De  Johne  P’triche  pro  viu  ac*  pafture  vocat’  Colbroke 

ac’  & iii^rod^'apud  laxmarbome.' nuper  in  tenur’  Johis  Chilton  & redd’ Hoc  anno 

xxxvs.  lllldi 

De  Rob  to  Pye  p’vii  ac*  paflur*  iac’in  Cowgayte  — xviiis.  viiid. 

De  Johne  Geld  p’ ix  ac’ paitur  iac’bus  — ' — xxis. 

De  Robte  Some  p-  vii  ac  trVarrabar  iae’  ibm  — xvis.  mid. 

De  Johne  Gygate  p’ I ac*  iac^ idm  — — — iis. 

De  Thoma  Ceabne  p’  i ac*  iac’  ibm  — ~ vs.  viiid. 

De  Jobne  Gole  & Wilto  Helfe  p’ xiiii  ac*  iac’ ibin  — x:xxiiis.  iind** 

— — xvs. 

— VI  s. 

— ii's.  iiiid'i 

XLIIS.  Yllld’. 

LIS. 

mis.  mid'. 

— xxxiiiis.  mid; 

— • . — xxs. 

— LXS.. 

XLS. 

— XVIS.. 

vind. 

XXVIS.  Vllld. 

xxiiis.  mid. 

XLS. 

iiiii.  XII  s. 

VIS.  VIII  d. 

— xs. 

XXIIIS.  I II id. 

XX  s. 

IIS.  VII  id. 


De  Thoma  Marlhall  p’  v ac*  iac*' ibm 
De  Jobne  Poore  p’  ii  ac’  iac*  in  Blakefgate  - 

De  Agnet  Suelby  p’  i ac*  iac*  iux'^  Quar’  — 

De  Jobne  Barfotte  p*  mannys  dni  abbatis  > — 

De  eodem  Jobne  p’  xx»  ac’  ap'^  pybbydow  — 

De  Robto  Yfmaye  p*  ii  ac*  iac*  in  heathfgalte 
De  Thoma  Byrdde  p*  xviii  ac’  voc*  cowdole  — 

De  Simon  Clerk  p*  vii  ac*  Cottemedowe 
De  eodm  Simon  p’  xxix  ac*  in  bem'efborres  — 

De  eodm  Simon  p*  xx^‘  ac’  iac’  ibm  — — 


De  eodm  Simon  p’  viii  ac*  ap*^  Battewold 
De  eodm  S*  p*  iiii  ac’tr’  arrabyll  ap*^  hemefhorres 
De  e*  S*'p*  XVI  ibm  vocat*  thyftyldole  — — 

De  e*  S’  p’  X ac*  voc’  Milledyke  — — 

De  e*  S’  p*  le  Saltecotte  — — — 

De  Thornes  Huddylftone  p’  lxxxii  ac’  iac*  ap^  Gedncy  fens- 
De  Henrico  Alfon  p’  vi  ac’  voc’  the  Delffe  — 

De  Rico  Knapton  p' viii  ac*  iac’  ap^  holmefcrofle 
De  Robto  Symfon  p’  vii  ac’  iac’  ap*^  hargate  — 

De  Jobne  Nicholfon  p’  viii  ac’  ap’  podeltoner  — 

De  Agnes  Hairaan  p’  i placeo  in  dagno  — 

Sum’  — 


XXXIII  t.  ixs.  nil  d. 


(The  fums  do  not  agree  with  this  total.) 
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Pro  Inhabitantlbus  Ville  de  Crowland,  1483. 


TO  the  Kyng  oure  liege  Torde;  piteoufly  fhewetli  unto  yourc  moft  noble  high- 
nes,  youre  fubjefls  and  true  liegemen,  th'enhabitaunts  of  the  towne  of  Crowland, 
in  the  county  of  Lincoln.  Wheras  in  the  parliament  bygun  and  holdyn  at 
Weftmynftre  the  day  of  Januarie,  the  xxii'^  yere  of  the  reigne  of,  Kyng  Ed- 
ward the  late  paffed  to  God,  amonge  other  adles  by  the  faid  late  Kinge, 

by  th’aifent  of  his  Lordes  fpirituell  and  temporell,  and  his  Comens,  in  the  faid 
parliament  then  alTembled,  for  certayn  confiderations  it  was  ordcined  and  enabled, 
by  the  au^torite  of  the  fame  parliament,  that  no  perfon,  of  what  degree  or  condi- 
cion  he  were  of,  other  than  a lordes  fone,  from  the  fed  of  Michelmes  then  next 
enfuyng,  (hulde  have  or  poffelTe  any  marke  or  game  of  his  owne  fwannes,  or  an\r 
other  to  his  ufe  ihould  have  or  poflefTe  any  fuche  marke  or  game,  but  if  he  had 
londs  and  tenements  of  eftate  of  frehold  to  the  yerely  value  of  v marks,  over  all 
yerely  charges.'  And  if  it  (hulde  happe,  any  perfone  not  havyng  pofTeffion  of 
lyvelode  to  the  yerely  value  aforefaid,  to  have  or  poflelTe,  or  any  other  perfone  to 
his  ufe  to  have  or  polTefle,  any  fuche  marke  or  gamesj  after  the  faid  feft ; that 
then  it  (hulde  bee  leefull  to  eny  of  the  Kyngs  fubgietts,  havyng  londs  and  tene- 
ments to  the  feid  value,  to  feize  the  feid  fwannes  as  forfeit,  wherof  the  Kyng 
(huld  have  the  oon  half,  and  he  that  Ihuld  feize  theym  the  other  half;  as  in  the 
faid  a<de  more  largely  is  conteyned.  So  it  is,  mod  gracious  Lorde,  that  all  youre 
faid  fubgietts  inhabitaunts  of  Crowland  aforefeid,  by  tyme  out  of  mynde,  have 
contynually  ufed  to  have  and  occupie,  in  the  fennes  and  marche  ther,  greate  games 
of  fwannes  of  ther  owne,  by  the  whiche  the  greatede  parte  of  their  relyf-  and 
lyvyng  hath  be  fudeyned  in  longe  tyme  pafled,  as  is  well  knowen  ; the  whiche 
games  of  fwannes,  if  by  reafon  of  the  feid  adte  fliuld  not  be  from  hensforth  oc- 
cupied and  had  by  the  faid  inhabitaunts,  as  they  'here  beforetyme  ufed  to  have, 
fhulde  caufe  utter  povertee  and  dedrudion  of  the  feid  inhabitaunts  ther,  forafmuche 
as  the  feid  towne  of  Crowland  dondeth  all  in  merfshe  and  fenne,  and  noon  arable 
Jande  nor  padure  about  it,  foo  that  few  or  noon  other  profitts  may  or  can  be 
founde  in  the  precinfte  of  that  towne,  to  the  relief  of  the  faid  inhabitaunts  ther. 
Pleafe  it  therfore  youre  mod  noble  highnefs,  of  youre  grete  and  habundaunt 
grace,  for  the  relief  of  youre  feid  fuppiiaunts,  inhabitaunts  of  the  towne  of 
Crowland  aforeteid,  and  in  efchevvyng  of  the  grete  hurtes  and  dedrudion  whiche 
growe  to  the  faid  inhabitaunts  ther,. by  reafon  of  the  provide,  and  by  th’af- 
fent  of  youre  Lordes  fpirituall  and  temporall,  and  Comens,  in  this  prefent  parlia- 
ment aflembled;  ordeigne,  and  by  th’au(dorite  of  the  fame  to  bee  enabled,  that 
notwithftondyng  the  ade  before  reherfed,  oi  any  other  aedes  before  tyme  made,  it 
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Ihail  bee  leefull  to  all  the  faid  inhabitaunts  of  the  faid  town  of  Crowland  vvhicli 
rowe  be,  and  in  tyme  to  come  fhall  be,  of  what  condition  or  degre  they  be  or 
fhaU  be  of,  not  havyng  londs  and  tenements  of  aftate  of  freholde  to  the  yerely  va- 
lue of  V marke,  to  have  and  occupye  fro  hensforih  to  their  ownc  ufe,  all  fuche 
games  and  mai'kes  of  fwannes  in  the  feid  fennes  and  mcrlhes,  within  the  lymytts 
and  bounds  of  Crowland  aforefaid,  and  other  pkces  theito  bclongyng,  in  due 
forme  as  they  have  be  ufed  to  do,  before  the  tyme  of  makyng  of  the  faid  adc, 
without  any  forfeiture  of  the  faid  fwannes  to  the  Kyng  or  any  of  his  fubgietts,  m 
manner  and  fourme  as  is  above  alleged  : And  youre  faid  true  liegemen  fliall  dally 
pray  for  the  confervation  of  youre  moofle  noble  and  loiall  eftate. 

Qua  quidem  peticoe  in  parllamento  predco  ieffa,  audita  Sc  plenius Intellefla,  de 
affenfu  Dnor*  spualiuin  & teinporalium,  ac  coicatis  predce,  in  dco  parliamento  af- 
■filfen’,  necnon  au£loritate  eiufdem,  refpondebatur  eidem  in  forma  fequenti. 

JLe  Roy  le  voet 


Roll  of  Bifhop  Grofletefle. 


A"  I.  Tho.  de  Huntingdon,  prefented  by  Baldwin  de  Paunton  to  the  church  of 
Little  Paunton  fub  pena  concilii, 

Rob.  de  Notigham,  fubdeacon,  prefented  by  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Croy- 
land  to  the  church  of  Sutton  ; penfion  referved  to  the  houfe. 

A®  1 1.  Nich.  de  Oxon.  capellarius,  collated  to  the  re^^ory  of  Panton, 

A®  14.  Tho.  de  Well,  monk  of  Croyland,  chofen  abbot,  vice  Nich.  deceafed, 

A°  2.  Monks  of  Croyland  chofe  Walter  Weflon  for  the  abbot,  contrary  to  the 
form  of  the  Lateran  council  ^ and  therefore  the  Bilhop  put  in  Richard,  ceierar  of 
Bardney. 

The  Bifhop  was  at  Edelraeton,  3 id.  0<^.  an.  10. 

Reliques  at  Lincoln  taken  out  of  a cifta  in  the  church. 

A°  "6.  Sira,  de  Arderne  collated  to  Coleby. 

On  a bell  at  Cowbit : 

Wox  Auguftini  fonet  in  aure  Deb 

Sanfta  Katerina  ora  pro  nobis. 

Guth lac’s  Hone  never  Rood  on  pediments  or  Reps,  but  on  piles,  A quantity  of 
knives  found  in  digging  the  meer,  all  of  the  fame  Ihape  with  thofe  in  the  abbey 
arras,  though  of  different  lizes.  Thofe  in  the  pidlures  of  St.  Bartholomew  were 
always  of  the  fame  fliape. 

Rot.  Pirl.  I Ric.  Ill,  vol.  VI,  p,  6% 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS  (and  fee  p.  i6o). 


P.  49.  IN  the  time  of  Geoffrey  de  Gorham,  i6th  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  the 
abbey  of  Croyland  was  in  a very  low  and  ruined  condition  ; and  in  order  to  re- 
flore  things  to  their  former  fplendour,;  it  was  neceffary  to  have  a new  fupply  of 
monks.  Geoffrey  fent  them  ten  men  of  eflablifhed  character,  and  another  monk- 
named  Godfrey,  whom  at  Croyland  they  defied  prior,  and  who^  after  the  exam- 
ple of  Geoffrey,  fet  up  a very  coflly  flirine,  1143 

P.  55.  r.  7.  Peterborough  being  firfl  founded,  was  endowed  with  certain  lakes- 
and  water-courfes,  which  extended,  as  they  thought,  into  the  territories  of  Croy- 
land. Hence  arofe  frequent  difputes,  which  this  firfl  fine  was  made  to  fettle. 
Another  within  a month  after,  24  June,  3 H.  III.  1247,  after  certain  infraflionsr 
into  the  other  by  Peterborough,  between  Richard  Bardeney,  abbot  of  Croyland, 
and  William  Hotot  of  Peterborough,  and  for  adj lifting  the  plaintiff's  right. 

P.  72.  Mem.  Quod  Mr.  Johes  Lilford,  LL.  D.  tempore  rev’  in  Chrifto  patris 
& dni  dni  Johis  [Chadworth,!  Dei  gra  epi  ofiic*  Lincoln’  ac  canonici  refident'  ec-* 
clise  cath*  Lincoln’*  in  domo  capitular’  ejufdera  coram  decano  & capitulo  ibm  17° 
die  Martii,  anno  dni  1469,  perfonaliter  comparuit,  ac  unam  capam  rubeam  de 
bawdekyn  cum  pavonibus  & beftiis  deauratis-  & cum  ramis  viridis  colons  intexd 
habentemq’  aurifragium  de  blodio  ferico  cum  lunis  & ftellis.  in  eadem  brudai’  in  qua 
nuper  reverend*  pater  dnus  Johes  Wyfbech’  in  abbem  monafterii  de  Croyland, 
Lincoln*  dioc*,  fuerat  confecrat*,  prrefateq*  ecclie  Lincoln'  ratione  huimoi  confecrat* 
S:  inftallat’  jiixta  raorem  & laudabilem  confuetudinem  ipfius  ecche  antiquicus  ufitat* 
& obfervai’  debit*  &’  confueram  nomine  & vice  ejufdem  abbatis  ibm  reportavit  & 
earn  eifdem  palam  deinonftravit,  & fuBfequemer  eandem  dno  Johi  Tram  facrifta? 
difts  ecdiat  ibm  deliberavit.  Ex  Marty rilogio  ecclie  Lincolns 

P.  ^ 77.  Roger,  monk  of  Croyland,  and  abbot  of  Frifkney,  in  the  fame  county, 
was  a learned  man,  contemporary  with  Becker,  and  favoured  by  him ; in  return, 
he  wrote  his  life,  in  three  or  fix  books*  or  parts,  dedicated  to  Henry  abbot  of 
Croyland,  beginning  in  the  laft  year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  and  finifhed  4 
John,  1213.  The  three  firft  books  (which  perhaps  were  all),  with  a letter  of 
abbot  Henry,  fending  them  to  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  are  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  Muf.  22.  three  imperfed,  with  part  of  a fourth,  on  his  ads  after  martyr- 
dom, at  New  college,  F.  2.  'J- 

2 Cent.  Mon,  p.  370.  Newrome’s  Midory  of  St.  AUvan’s,  j>.  62, 

I Tanner,  Bib).  Brir.  p,  640.  Anglonmi  Specuium  1684,  p.  46^4., 

P.79 
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P.  79.  Croyland  came  by  mefne  conveyance  to  Mr.  fergeapt  Wingfield,  and 
from  him  to  his  nephew  Beverley  Butler,  efq. 

The  king  .enabled  to  grant  the  inheritance  of  the  manor  of  Croyland  to  truftees., 
for  Thomas  Orby  Hunter,  efq.  and  his  heirs,  upon  a valuable  coiifideration  paid 
for  the  fame,  25  Geo.  II.  N°.2i.  1752. 

P.  8b.  . . 061.  1643-4, -the  troops  from  Belvoir,  Newark,  Sic,  marching  to 

tlie  relief  of  Croyland,  were  met  by  Sir  John  Gell  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax’s  forces, 
and  repuKed  ; major  Pud  fey  and  two  colonels,  800  horfe  and  400  mep  taken,  and 
the  relief  effedtually  prevented,  as  well  as  the  dehgn  of  breaking  into  the  affo- 
ciated  counties  *. 

April  1644,  Colonel  King  took  in  Croyland  for  the  Parliament -80  horfe  and 
arms 

At  Canon  Hill,  near.Cowbit,  fix  miles  in  a line  from  Croyland,  were  found  in 
the  river  fix  or  feven  cannon-balls,  one  weighed  .20  pounds.;  perhaps  when  Oliver 
Cromwell  made  Croyland  abbey  a garrifon. 

P.  82.  The  rebus  in  the  roof  of  the  prefent  church  h a tree  pierced  by  a cro- 
(ier  out  of  a tun,  for  abbot  Lytlyngton  ; and  the  letters  engraved,  Plate  II.  1 5, 
probably  the  name  of  abbot  J/l^e  or  Abba.s,  That  Lytlyngton  made  this  roof,  fee 
p.  69. 

Ibid.  1.  9.  After  the  epitaph,  add:: 

On  another  tablet;: 

In  memory  of  Martha,  reli£l  of  Zachariah  Fovargue,  who  departed  this  life, 
aged  58..  Croylandy  fecit. 

In  memory  of  Zachariah  Fovargue,  who  departed  tlik  life  21  June,  1 778,  aged  .69. 

Alfo  Zachariah  Fovargue,  their  fon,  aged  18  months. 

Againft  the  Eaft  wall  of  the  |)refent  church  : 

George  Baguley,  died  Dec.  7,  1751,  aged  39. 

He  married  Frances,  reli61  of  V7illiam  Cherington- 
She  died  Auguft  i,  1787,  aged  60. 

Reader,  flay,  it  is  but  juft : 

Thou  doft  not  tread  on  common  duft. 

For  underneath  this  ftone  doth  lie, 

One  whofe  name  can  never  die. 

Trace  her  through  all  the  feenes  of  life, 

You’il  find  hex  free  from  envy,  hate,  and  ftrife. 

* Vicar*,  PatUamentary  Chronicle.  Hilloiy  of  Lciccfterfliire,  vol.I.  p.  50. 

Whitelockja  Memorials,  p.  82^ 
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Mary,  wife  of  Robert  Darby,  died  Jan.  19,  1728-9,  aged  30. 

Cujus  anime  propicietur  Deus, 

She,  wliofo  unblemifht  life  a hufband  bleft. 

From  cares  and  labour  here  is  come  to  reft. 

Chaftc  love,  and  tender  mother,  all  that’s  good. 

She  daily  Ihewed,  and  as  well  underftood. 

The  poor  have  loft  a friend,  i a good  wife  ; 

But  Ihe,  i.truft,  hath  gained  eternal  life. 

HERE  LYETH  INTERRED 
THE  BODY  OF  MR.  JAMES 
BROWNE,  LATE  OF  CROW- 
LAND,  WHO  DEPARTED 
THIS  LIFE  OCT.  Y®  25, 

1=684,  AND  HEE  CAVE 
BY  SURRENDER,  FOR  A 
CHARITABLE  USE,  E- 
LEVEN  ACRES  AND  A HALF. 

OF  CROWLAND  FOR  EVER, 

AND  DID  APPOINT  IN 
JAMES  HAMPSON,  W”' 

MALTBY,  AND  WILLIAM 
AULDNEY,  FEOFFEES 
IN  TRUST,  TO  DISPOSE 
OF  THE  RENT  YEAR- 
LY UPON  JAMES 
HIS  DAY. 

On  a wooden  tablet  againft  the  North  wall : 

Beneath  this  place,  in  6 
foot  in  length,  againft  the  clerk’s 
pew,  lyeth  the  body  of  ' Mr. 

Abraham  Badley.  He  died  the  3 of  Jan. 

1704.  Alfo,  body  of  Mary  his 
widow.  She  died  the  21  of  May,  1705. 

Alfo  the  body  of  Abraham,  fon  of  y® 
faid  Abraham  and  Mary.  He  dyed  y®  13  Jan, 

1704.  Alfo  2 which  dyed  in  their 
Enfantry.  Man’s  life  is  like 
unto  a winter’s  day,  fome  brake 
their  faft,  and  fo  departs  away  ^ 

Mm 
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Others  flay  dinner > then  depart  full  fed, 
the  longeft  age  but  fups, 
and  goes  to  bed.  O,  reader,  y‘  behold 
and  fee,  as  We  are  now,  fo  mull  you  bee.  1706. 

On  a fniall  brafs  plate  in  the  nave  ; 

H£RE  LIETU  THE  BODY  OF  ELIZABETH, 

THE  WIFE  OF  W**  MALTBY,  AND  9 OF  THEIR 
CHILDREN.  SHE  WAS  INTERRED 
Y®  6^’*  DAY  OF  AUG.  1 694. 

On  a flat  ft  one : 

la  memory  oF 
Lul^e  Cowley,  gent, 
who  departed  this  life 
0(ft.  18,  1723, 
aged  84. 

The  fame  propitious  day  which  gave  him  birth. 

After  a life  well  fpent,  refum’d  his  breath. 

In  memory  of  Mary,  the 
relift  of  Luke  Cowley,  gent, 
who  departed  this  life 
Feb.  the  15,  1730, 
aged  81* 

The  charneWicufe,  mentioned  in  p.  82,  is  now  walled  up,  But  open  above. 
Oppoftte  to  it  is  a flab,  with  a brafslefs  (hield,  crofs,  and  rofe.  The  gallery  was 
removed,  by  Mr.  Scribo’s  perfuafion,  about  1792,  to  the  Weft  end  of  the  churchi 
and  a finging  gallery  placed  over  it,  and  a ftaircafe  to  both  built  within  the  belfry 
on  the  Eaft  fide,  which  has  improved  the  church  both  in  profpedi  and  found,  and 
made  it  capable  of  holding  more  people,  and  removed  the  noife  of  feet  running  up 
flairs. 

The  font,  mentioned  in  p.  83,  is  probably  that  of  the  original  church,  being 
lhaped  like  thofe  at  Winchefter  and  Lincoln,  circular,  with  round  pillars  at  the 
four  corners,  removed  hither  when  the  church  was  re-built  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  There  are  at  the  fides  of  it  two  panneh  of  fimilar  work  with  the 
roof.  The  prefent  font  is  oflagon,  lined  with  lead,  and  fided  by  four  buttreffes. 
Over  the  font  has  been  made  in  the  South  wall  a window.  On  the  lower  fide  of 
a (lone  lintel  in  one  of  the  window^  of  the  bell  chamber  is  an  old  infeription, 
partly  concealed  by  one  end  of  the  lintel  being  laid  into  the  fide  wall,  a proof  that 
xlle  bell-lower  was  built  of  materials  of  the  old  abbey. 

P.85, 
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P.  85.  Two  of  the  South  windows  were  taken  down  by  hand  in  1783,  and 
part  of  the  arch  below'  uncafed,  which  will  haften  its  fall.  The  pilallers 
which  fupporred  the  roof  of  the  South  aile  were  taken  away,  and  the  wall  rebuilt 
in  1783,  when  the  Weft  door  was  ftopped  up.  The  fpringings  of  the  cloifter 
arches  appear  in  the  South  wall,  though  cut  fmooth  1783.  This  wall  was  built 
wp  with  ftones  that  have  been  burnt  red  in  one  of  the  fires  that  deftroyed  ihiS’ 
church. 

P.  88.  1.  5.  The  inhabitants  told  Mr.  Willis  that  the  church  extended  five  piU 
lars  farther,  and  though  the  whole  fite  is  deformed  with  digging  up  the  rub- 
bifii,  a-  fearch  into  it  1783,,  verified  Mr.  Elfex’s  ideas  in  the  ingenious  fketch, 
drawn  by  him  from  the  defcription,  p.  45  (mifprinted).  He-  met  with  enough 
to  afcertain  the  tower  pillars,  as  well  as  thofe  which  fupported  the  circular 
choir,  whofe  form  is  farther  determined  by  the  earth  thrown  out  on  both  fides 
in  digging  up  the  foundation. 

The  Weft  front,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  Weft  window  at  the  divifion,  is  the 
original  arch,,  and  to  the  top  of  the  largeft  arches  of  the  tirpe  of  Henry  HI. ..the  point 
lengthened  afterwards.  In  the  South-weft  angle  of  the  North -weft  buttrefs  appears 
the  Norman  work,  or  original  butti'cfs  of  the  Weft  door.  The  point  of  the 
Weft  window  from  the  fpring  of  the  old  arch,  and  all  the  upper  figures, 
are  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI. 

P.  91.  Thomas  Orby  Hunter,,  efq.  died  061.  20,,  17^9;  and  was  fucceeded  by 
his  nephew  Charles  Orby  Hunter,  efq^  who  died  at  Paris  Sept.  15,  i79i« 

P.  94.  Mr.  Beverley  Butler  owned  the  fite  of  the  abbey.  His  widow  left  if,, 
with  two  or  three  farms,  to  tiie  relidl  of  Mr.  Searancke,  brewer,  of  Hatfield,  her 
niece,  whofe  maiden  name  was  Durnford.  On  her  death,  ! 788,  her  property  re- 
verted to  Mr.  Durnford,  of  Winchefter,  attorney  at  law,  and  receiver  of  the 
land-tax. 

P.  159.  The  abbot’s- letter  has  inadvertently  been  repeated  in  p.  246^ 

P.  172.  Amongft  the  names  of  the  cominilfioners  to  determine  the  controverfy 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Kefteven  and  Holland,  Raign  Bury  is  mentioned,  and  in 
a note,  alias  Burrow.  There  is  no  doubt- that  the  perfon  here  meant  was  Sir  Re^ 
ginald  Bray^  who  was  much  in  the  confidence  of  the  Countcfs,  as  well  as  of 
Henry  VIL.  and  was  employed  in  various  trufts  by  her. 
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William  abbot  of  Croyland  wrote  a life  of  St.  Neot  *. 

Robert  Tumbeley,  a monk  here,  wrote  Super  Cantica  Canticorum,**  in  Pe- 
terborough library  ‘f . 

Daniel  and  George  Holland,  fons  of  Holland,  of  Efteveninge,  co.  Lin- 

coln, were  monks  of  Croyland,  in  which  church  many  of  the  family  are  buried 

Richard  de .Croyland  petitioned  the  King  againft  Piers  Ruffel,  parfon  of  E£lon, 
who  had  taken  polTeffion  of  the  manors  of  Milton,  Pafton,  and  E£lon,  belonging 
to  Bartholomew  de  Badlefmere,  all  whofe  lands  were  feized  into  the  King's  hands, 
and  defifed  that  a commiffion  might  be  granted  to  him  or  John  Morris  to  enquire 
by  what  right  Rulfel  hdd  them 

The  convent  prayed  .to  be  releafed  from  a ^fine  of  livrez  deux  'foubz  fix 

deniersy  laid  on  them  five  fees  and  one-eighth  of  a fee  in.Langtoft  and  Wyham  for 
an  aid  to  marry  the  “King’s  daughter,  thefe  lands  being  held  in  frank  almoign  be- 
fore the  ConqueR.  .7  Edward  111.  .referred  to  tbe  treafurer  and  barons  of  the  ex- 
chequer []. 

William  Calthorpe,  June  29,  14  E.  II.  remitted  all  his  right  in  the  manor  and 
advowfon  of  Gedney,  Whaplode,  and  Holbeach,  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of 
Croyland 

Ecclefia de  Beby ; patronus  abbas  Croyland;  perfonamag’  H.  de  Stamford  infli- 
tutus  per  H.  nunc  Lincoln’  folvens  facrifias  Croylond  ab  antiquo  i marcam.. 
Abbas  Croylond  retinet  ibidem  decimam  de  dominico  fuo  ab  antiquo. 

Perfona  ecdias  de  Gnipton  folvit  abbati  Croylond  ns.  vid. 

Carta  regis  de  cuftodia  temporalium,  &c.  reddendum,  &c.  2ol. 

Clameum  abbis  Croyland  de  non  amerciamentis  tanquam  baro’ 

Two  or  three  letters  from  Mr.  Ray,  of  Cowbit,  giving  an  account  of  Croyland, 
Cowbit,  and  Spalding,  and  his  own  family,  are  mentioned  in  the  Minutes  of  the 
Spalding  Society. 


* Bib.  Cotton.  Claud.  A.  v.  4 ^7^* 

J Blomefield,  Norfolk,  vol.  I.  p.  232,  233. 

§ Rot.  Pari.  1321-2,  ,15,  16  E.  11.  vol.  I.  p.  39B,  ||  Ibid.  vol.  II.  p. 70. 

**  Blomefield,  vol.  III.  p.  717.  -ff  <Pafch.  Recorda,  .6  E.  IV.  rot.  2,3. 

Hilar.  Record^,  12  E.  II. 
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The  term  Sempecta,  applied  folely  to  certain  Monks  of  Croyland,  having  become 
a fubjed:  of  difeuffion  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine*,  wc  have  thought  it  deferving  a 
place  in  thefe  additions  to  the  Hiftory  of  that  houfe- 

1.  Mr.  Urban,  March  lo,  1795. 

THE  word  Sempecta  often  occurs  in  the  monkifh  writers,  particularly  in 
Ingulphus  of  Croyland  ; and  it  means  “ an  old  monk  poffelTed  of  certain  privileges 
and  exemptions  on  account  of  his  age.”  You  will  find  it  regiftered  both  by  Sir 
H.  Spelman  and  Du  Frefne  in  their  Gloflaries  ; but,  as  neither  of  thefe  learned 
GlolTographers  have  given  us  the  etymology  of  it,  I (hall  venture  to  offer  my  opinion 
on  that  point. 

Now  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  Greek  bkc^ov,  which  fignifies  fifty,  or  quin^ 
quagenarius , as  if  a religious,  when  arrived  at  that  time  of  life,  was  entitled  to  thofc 
immunities  above  fpecified  ; the  term  Sempe6la  being  eafily  derived  from  .jj/x/  skc^ov, 
by  interpofing  the  letter^  to  avoid  the  chafra,  or,  as  we  fay,  euphonia  gratia.  And 
that  a monk,  when  fifty  years  old,  became  a Sempeda^  appears  evidently  from  the 
quotations  adduced  by  Spelman  and  Du  Frefne. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  fifty  is  a very  early  period  in  life  for  a Religionift 
to  be  thus  privileged ; but  it  (hould  be  confidered,  that  the  parties  were  often  pro- 
fefled  when  they  were  very  young ; and  that  there  was  time  fufiicient,  thence  to 
fifty,  to  pafs  through  any  offices  or  duties  impofed  upon  them,  or  expeffed  from 
them,  and  even  a variety  of  them. 

“ S is  ufually  prefixed  to  the  afpirated  Greek  ; as,  for  infiance,  femihos\  but 
fee  Du  Frefne  for  more  inftances. 

Yours,  See.  D.  E.” 

Thus  that  ref[')e£l:able  Antiquary,  the  late  rev.  Dr.  Pegge,  in  Gent.  Mag.  LXV. 
p.  2o8.  And  his  opinion  was  thus  controverted  in  the  fame  volume,  p.  301,  by  the 
heir  to  his  mantle,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Denne,  F.  A.  S. 

2.  Mr.  Urban,  April 

“ SEMPECTA,  mentioned  by  L.  E.  as  often  occurring  in  the  monkifli  writers, 
particularly  in  Ingulphus  of  Croyland,  is  in  the  edition  of  Ingulphus,  publifhed 
by  Sir  H.  Savile,  to  be  met  with  eight  times  in  fol.  204  a & b.  I wifh  to  learn 
from  fome  of  your  learned  correfpondents  in  what  Benedidbine  annals  or  con- 
fhtutions,  prior  to  the  account  given  of  Croyland  abbey  by  its  illuftrious  Prior,  it 
is  ufed.  Admitting  that  there  were  no  other  objedlion  to  the  etymology  offered  by 
L.  E.  than  that  fifty  years  may  be  thought  too  early  a period  in  life  for  a religious 
to  acquire  the  privileges  allowed  to  the  aged,  this  difficulty  might  be  eafily  obviated, 
becaufe  “ Qiiinquagenarius  in  ordine  Sempecla  vocandus”  was  not  to  be  computed 
from  the  birth  of  the  Monk,  but  from  the  years  of  his  being  profeffed  (qui  annos  a 
converfione  fua  compleverint ;)  and,  as  a novice  was  not  to  be  initiated  before  he 
was  ten  years  of  age,  a Monk  mu  ft  have  been  threefcore  at  kail  before  he  could  b« 
entitled  to  the  indulgences  fpecified  by  Ingulphus.  W.  & D.” 

4 The 
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The  advanced  age  and  laft  illnefs  of  Dr»  Pegge  having  prevented  hls>  noticing  the* 
foregoing  requefl  i Mr.  Denne,  in  the  next  year’s  Magazine,  voi._LXVI.  p.  543,, 
thus.  exprelTed  a with  to  obtain  the  rev^  Mr.  Milner’s  fenciments  on  the  fubjedh, 

3.  Mr.  Urban,  July  20,  1796. 

In  your  lafl:  volume,  at  p.  301,  an  enquiry  was  made  after  an  earlier  ufe  of  the* 
word  Sempeda  than  is  to  be  found  in  Ingulphus’s  account  of  Croyland  abbey.  Not 
any  notice  having  been  fince  taken  of  it  in  your  Mifceilany,,  I am. induced  to  repeat 
thequeflion  ; and  may  I be  allowed  the  freedom  of  fubnaltting  it  to  the  attention  of 
your  learned  correfpondent  at  Winchefter,  than  whom  I am  not  apprized  of  any 
perfon  more  likely  to  make,,  a fatisfa£lory  report?  L.  E.-feems  too^  haftily  to  have* 
-advanced  that  Sempeda  frequently  occurs  in  the  Monkilh  writers.” 

This  produced  from  Mr.  Milner  the  following  communication  in  the,  fame  volume,, 

P- 649- 

4.  Mir.  Urban,.  Winch ejlery  Aug,  y\. 

**  WITH  refpeft  to  the  derivation  of  the  w^ord  S'empeday  it  feems  plain  to  me,^ 
from  its  fenfe  and  termination,,  as  well  as  from  the  authority  of  the  learned  Du 
Frefne,  that  it  is  of  Greek  original,  being  a mutilation  of  the  word  crvfj.'n-oa'gvig^  jive 
0 uju.7ra/x7«wp  (qui  cum  pueris  ludit,-  aut  pueros  feoum  habet)  g forfan  etia?n  d cv(x7ral<;up 
( fimul nutritus J.  In  fad:,  we  learn  from  Ingulphus,  that  the  chief  and  diftinguilhing, 
privilege  of  the  Sempeda  their  having  a youth  to*  attend,  upon  them,  and  to 
keep  them  company,  when  they  dined  feparately  in  their  refpedive  cells  in  the 
infirmary,,  as  they  were  allowed;  to  do^  Quinquagenarius  autein,  in  ordine 
Sempeda  vocandus,  honeftam  cameram<  in  infirmitorio,  de  prioris  aOignatione  ac- 
cipiat,  habeatque  clericum  feu  garcionem.  fuo.fervido  fpecialiter  attendentem,  qui 
exhibitionem  vidtualium  recipiet,.  de  parte  abbatis,  modo  et  menfura,  quibus  mi- 
niftratur  garcioni  unius  armigeri  in  abbatis  aulai  Huic  Sempeda  uxwim  fratrem  ju^ 
niorem  commenfalem,  tarn  pro  jtinioris  difciplina,  quam  pro  fenioris  folatio,  prior 
quotidie  alTignabit.”  I quote  the  paflage  at  length,  as  many  of  your  readers  may 
not  have  the  Hiftorian  of  Croyland  at  hand..  W.  & D.  is  certainly  right  in  com- 
puting the  50  years  neceffary  to  confhitute  a Sempeda^  not  from  the  time  of  his 
birth,  but  from  that  of  his  religious  profefiion,  or  making  his  vows ;,  which  ce- 
remony, according  to  the  difeipline*  of  the  century  in  queftion  (for,  this  point, 
varied  at  different  periods),  could  nor  take  place  before  the  age  of  14;  hence  the 
Sempeda  mult,,  at  the  very  lead,  have  been  64.  years  old.  “ In  monalleriis,”  fays 
the  patriarch  Pachomius,  non  stas  qu^eritur,  fed  profeffio.” 

To  fpeak  now  of  the  title  itfelf,  or  rank,  of  Sempeda*  It  is- certain,  indeed, 
that  the  patriarch  Benedict,  as  well  as  the  other  monadic  legiflators,.  (hewed  a great^ 
refpedt  to  old  age,  ordering  that  the  abbot  (hould  confult  with  the  monks  on  par- 
ticular occafions,  and  that  the  jajniors  (liould  pay  due  deference  to  them,  and  (hould 
call  them  their  Nonni  when  they  addrelTed  them.  See  Reg.  c.  63.  It  is  alfo  mani- 
ft'ft,  that  the  ufual  time  of  acquiring  feniority  by  age  was  the  50th  year  from  the 
monadic  profeffion;  on  which  occafion  a ceremony  called  the  jubilee,  in  allufion  to 

the 
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the  general  jubilees  of  the  Church,  and  to  that  of  the  old  law,  Levit.  xxv.  Was,  at 
lead  during  the  latter  centuries,  performed  in  the  monafleries  of  both  fexes.  On 
this  occafion  the  jubilarian,  as  the  perfon  in  queftion  was  called,  after  the  perform- 
ance of  divine  fervice,  was  condu(fted  to  the  altar,  where  a crown  of  flowers  was 
placed  upon  his  head,  and  a lighted  taper  put  into  his  hands,  accompanied  with 
fuitable  praj^ers  and  bencdiclions.  In  the  end,  a flalF,  the  emblem  of  old  age,  was 
delivered  to  him,  to  fupport  his  feeble  fleps  in  future.  Notwithflanding  a)!  this,  I 
do  not  find  in  any  of  the  antient  rules,  or  commentators  on  thofe  rules,  or  canoniflsj 
whomfoever,  either  the  general  diflribution  of  the  religious  according  to  their  ages, 
in  the  manner  that  is  fet  down  by  Ingulphus,  or  the  particular  rank  of  Sempeticc^ 
which  is  the  fubje^fl  of  the  prefent  enquiry  j and  it  feems  plain  to  me  that  Du 
Frefne  and  other  moderns  have  been  mis-led  by  the  palTage  above  quoted,  in 
afcribing  the  regulations  of  a particular  abbey  to  the  whole  monadic  inflitute. 
Indeed,  it  is  exprefily  there  faid,  that  the  ordinances  in  queftion  w^ere  made  for  his 
vionajlery  of  Croyland  by  the  celebrated  abbot  Turkctul,  who  had  exchanged  the 
condition  of  the  chancellor  and  vi<ftorious  general  of  his  country  againft  the  Danes 
for  that  of  an  humble  monk  in  the  aforeiaid  monaftery.  The  abovementioned 
learned  author,  indeed,  quotes  the  sNoxdi  Se?npe^a  from  another  writer,  who  was  by 
birth  an  Engllfliman,  and  the  contemporary  of  Ingulphus,  namely,  Ordericus 
Vitalis ; but  with  him  it  occurs  in  quite  a different  fenfe  from  that  of  Ingulphus^ 
not  as  fignifying  antient  monks,  but  the  youthful  companions  of  a fecular  prince. 
He  has  alfo  difcovered  the  original  Greek  word  o-Vjji'TroclxJoig  in  Palladiiis’s  Laufiac 
Hi/lory  of  the  Eaftern  Solitaries,  fo  called  from  its  being  dedicated  to  Laufius,  the 
governor  of  Cappadocia,  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century ; but  there 
it  occurs,  not  as  fignifying  the  folitaries  themfelves,  but  the  young  difciples  who> 
in  feme  inftanccs,  attended  upon  them.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  very 
paffage,  which  has  always  been  in  much  vogue  amongft  reclufes,  might  have  fur- 
nifhed  Turketul  both  with  the  name  of  SempeHa^  and  the  idea  of  the  peculiar  pri- 
vilege which  he  conferred  upon  thofe  whom  he  appointed  to  be  called  by  that  name. 
The  reafons  of  this  abbot’s  peculiar  veneration  for  the  antients  in  his  convent,  whole 
names,  to  the  number  of*  five,  Ingulphus  records,  we  are  informed,  were,  that 
they  had  inftru6led  him  in  his  religious  obfervances,  and  that  they  were  the  only 
remaining  members  of  the  old  monaftery  of  Croyland,  whole  companions  had  fuf- 
fered  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  the  Danes  in  the  heroical  manner  which  Ingulphus 
deferibes.  We  are  ftruck  at  the  amazing  ages  to  wdiich  three  of  this  number  are 
faid  to  have  attained.  Clarenbald  died  at  the  age  of  168,  alias  1.^8,  S waning  at 
the  age  of  142,  and  Turgar  having  completed  his  115th  year.  J.  M.” 

To  this  Mr.  Denne  thus  replied,  (Ib.  p.  813.) 

5.  Mr.  Urban,  6. 

PERMIT  me  to  render  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Milner  for  his  ready  attention  to  my 
requeft  (p.  649),  and  to  affure  him  that  he  has  not  diminiftied  the  high  opinion  I 
have  entertained  of  his  proficiency  in  antiquarian  purfuits.  Concerning  Sempe8a,  a 
word  fo  long  queftionable,  I can  perceive  that  he  has  his  doubts  of  the  more  com- 
mon 
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mon  acceptation  of  it;  and,  though  what  he  has  advanced  has  a tendency  to  illuftrate 
it,  I muft  own  . that  there  are  flill  to  my  apprehenfion  fome  obfcurities  not  difperfed. 
But  he  has  fo  far  Tucceeded,  that  I am  become  lefs  fanguine  than  I was  refpeftin^ 
the  pertinency  of  the  conjecture  it  has  been  my  purpofe  to  offer  to  his  judgement,, 
and  to  that  of  other  readers  of  your  Mifcellany,  whom  curiofity  may  prompt  to  en- 
deavour to  invefligate  the  fenfe  of  a monkifh  anhalifl. 

“ No  grounds  do  I fee  for  controverting  Sempe6ia's  being  a Greek  word  and  It 
is  admitted  that  in  a leading  particular  it  will  apply  to  the  rule  introduced  for  the 
eafe  of  the  old  monks  of  Croyland  abbey.  It  is,  however,  plain  that  in  another 
circumftance  it  is  not  by  any  means  faitable  j and  is  it  not  more  likely  that,  in  the 
tenth  century,  when  Turketul  wanted  a terra  for  his  new  elafs  of  aniients,  he  fhould 
have  feleCted  one  froin  the  Latin  rather  than  from  the  Greek  language,  in  which* 
probably,  he  was.very  little  converfant,  efpecially  if  there  w'as  a well-adapted  word 
that  was  obvious?  From  the  narration  of  Ingulphus  it  is  evident,  that  Senex^  and 
its  derivatives,  muft  have  been  often  in  the  Abbat’s  thoughts.  In  one  page  Senex^ 
in  different  cafes,  occurs  feven  times ; and  in  the  next  page  we  meet  with  prstaCtos 
Senesy  and  protacti  Senes  and  might  he  not  then,  after  ufing  Seniores  in  the  compa- 
rative degree,  have  figniiicantly  adopted  Sene5la'm  a fuperlative  fenfe  ? (P.504. 
**In  gradu  namque  tertio  qui  40 annum  attigerinf  ufque  ad  50  annum  in  ordine  Seniores 
^‘appellantur.  Quinquagenarius  autem  in  ordine  vocanda.”)  Well  aware  I 

am  that  a critical  boldnefs  will  be  imputed  to  me,  and  that  I (hall  be  charged  with 
cutting  afunder  a knot  hitherto  found  indiffoluble.  But,  perhaps,  when  duly 
weighed,  it  will  not  be  deemed  quite  a random  furmife. 

“ Turkeful’s  attachment  to  this  monaflery,  the  intimate  and  infeparable  love  by 
which  he  was,  as  the  hiftorian  exprelfes  it,  conglutinated  to  the  antient  members 
of  it  (p.  497,  ab  illo  die  animus  ejus  diClis  fenibus  ac  Croilandenfi  monaflerio  tam 
intimo  et  individuo  animo  conglutinatum),  had  its  rife  from  the  courteous  and  hof- 
pitable  treatment  he  had  met  with  from  three  old  monks,  who  had  continued  within 
its  dilapidated  walls  after  its  being  pillaged  by  the  Danes  ; it  was  owing  to  their  being 
protected  and  encouraged  by  a man  of  fuch  power  and  interefl:,  that  two  other  old 
monks  were  induced  to  leave,  one  Winchefler,  the  other  Malmefbury,  and  to 
retitm  to  their  priftine  habitation ; and  afterwards,  not  a ftep  was  taken  by 
Turketul  in  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  fraternity,  without  the  advice  and  con- 
currence of  thefe  five  old,  very  old  monks. 

But  Sempe^a  is  the  word,  and  in  literary  as  well  as  other  property  long  poffeflion 
has  the  greater  majority  of  points  in  its  favour.  It  is  not  to  be  oufled  by  hypo- 
thetical arguing.  To  effeCt  this  end,  the  writ  of  ejcClment  muft  be  clear  and  forcible. 
The  queftion  then  turning  on  a matter  of  faCt;  what  is  the  proof  in  fupport  of  this 
prefcriptive  claim,  and  can  it  be  countervailed  by  fimilar  evidence?  In  print  it  has 
fubfifted  200  years;  for,  Ingulphus's  hiftory  by  Savile  was  publifhed  in  1596;  and 
what  was  the  age  of  the  tranfcript  he  trufted  Jto  ? Fulman,  in  the  edition  of  1684, 
is  faid  to  have  fupplied  from  various  MSS.  the  omiflions  of  Savile,  and  to  have 
added  an  entire  part  at  the  conclufion.  How  nearly  do  thefe  various  MSS.  approach 

to 
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To  the  time  of  Ingulphusl  The  original  MS.  from  which  alone  conclufive  evidence  is 
to  be  drawn,  is,  I luppofe,  a defideratum  ; and,  fhould  the  different  MSS.  extant 
correfpond  in  the  fame  reading,  this  verbum  vexatijjimumy  though  it  m?y  have  in- 
truded, will,  i fufpedt,  be  fuffered  to  maintain  its  ground..  It  Teems,  however,  to 
be  rather  flrange,  that  Sempeda,  and  that  not  in  the  fame  acceptation,  (hasc  vox, 
non  abfque  mendd  et  alia  notione,  Du  Frefne,)  Qiould  be  found  in  three  writers 
only,  viz.  in  Ingulphus,  in  Ordericus  Vitalis,  and  in  the  Greek,  in  Palladius*s 
Laiifiac  Hiftory  of  the  Eaftern  Hermits. 

Abbat  Turketul  direfted  that  his  regulations  for  the  Croyland  monks  (hould  be 
inferted  at  the  end  of  the  Benedidline  rule ; and,  as  the  like  immunities  and  pri- 
vileges were  not  allowed  to  the  monks  of  that  clafs  in  general,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pelled that  thefe  new  flatutes  fhould  be  entered  in  the  conftitutions  of  any  other 
houfe  of  the  fame  order  : and  I am  foinewhat  inclined  to  believe  that,  after  the 
deceafe  of  the  five  original  Sempe£i(Z^  the  word  itfelf  might  have  been  difufed  in 
Croyland  abbey.  If  it  be  in  any  fubfequent  page,  it  has  efcaped  my  notice ; but  it 
certainly  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  circumftantial  detail  given  of  the  ftate  of  the 
monaflery  by  the  biflorian  himfelf  alter  hei  was  inflalled  the  abbat ; and  in  one  of 
the  paffages  there  is  a reference  to  the  feniores.  (P.  515.  Senioribus  noflris  fempet 
contradicentibus,  et  chartas  et  monumenta  fufEcientia  oftendenribus.) 

‘‘  Mr.  Milner  has  mentioned,  as  a matter  of  aftonifhment,  the  uncommon  age  to 
which  three  of  thefe  five  monks  attained ; and,  perhaps,  with  your  leave,  1 may 
in  another  letter  enlarge  on  thofe  pofiibly  almoft  unprecedented  inftances  of 
coetaneous  longevity  under  the  fame  roof.  The  prefent  paper  fliajl  be  concluded^ 
with  this  inuendo,  that,  in  the  amendment  propofed,  there  is  not  a greater  change 
than  in  three  marginal  variations  in  Savile's  edition,  viz. 

P.  497,  b.  difpofitione,  al.  difperjione, 

490,  b.  Afkillium,  al.  AJkitellunu 
493,  b.  Brlckjlamus,  al.  Briftanus, 

“ And  may  I then  venture  to  afk,  where  is  the  improbability  that  the  term  in 
queftion  may  be  Seneda  ? 

“ Qu.  Did  the  lafl  Hiftorian  of  Croyland  abbey  (in  Bibl.  Top.  Brit.)  ever  meet 
with  the  term  Sempeda  in  any  authentic  archive  of  that  houfe,  of  a later  date  than 
the  time  of  Ingulphus  ? Does  it  occur  in  any  hiftory  or  chronicle  thereof,  except 
in  that  of  Ingulphus  and  the  tranferipts  from  the  fame  ? * 

W.  & D.” 

6.  Another  Correfpondent,  Nov,  15,  (Ib.  p.  906.)  fays, 

With  all  due  deference  to  your  refpeflable  Correfpondent  W.  & D.  p.  813,  I 
cannot  admit  his  conje£lure  of  Seneda  iox  Sem^eBa;  i.  becaufe  feneda  is  a very 
barbarous  term  for  oldeft^  after  the  repeated  ufe  of  fenes  and  feniores  \ and,  2.  be- 
caufe the  age  of  50  is  by  no  means  the  mofl:  advanced  period  of  bid  age,  being 
hardly  old  age ; for,  great  as  was  the  age  of  TurketuPs  three  aflbeiates,  the  age  of 
50  was  the  qualification  of  a Sempeda.  It  is,  hov/ever,  wbrth  while  to  hunt  for  a 


* As  far  as  any  Hifiories  or  Records  have  been  confulted,  it  does  not  occur. 

N n 
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various  reading  among  the  Oxford  MSS.  enumerated  in  the  preface  to  the  Hidcry 
of  Croyland;  and,  till  this  has  been  done,  the  quelVion  muft  remain  unde- 
termined. B.  B.’* 

7.  Mr.  Denne  thus  carried  on  the  controverfy  : (ib.  p.  390.)  Nov.  19"; 

CONSiDERiiSlG  the  fitnation  of  Croyland  abbey,  that  it  was  on  a raw  and 
fenny  iOand,  ciicomp  liFed  with  bogs  and  pools,”  the  long-protra6Ied  lives  of  fo 
many  of  its  members  is  a matter  truly  aftoniihing.  Of  the  eight  monks  who,  to- 
gether with  their  abbot  Theodore,  were  malTacred  by  the  Danes  in  the  year  870, 
two  were  centenaries  (dom.  Grimketulus  et  dom.  Agamundus,  qui  ambo  centum 
istatis  annos  exegerant,  gladiis  in  clauftro  transfoffi,  in  loquutorio,  funt  invent!, 
Jngulphi  HiH.  p.  493.  a.).  And,  in  the  year  973,  there  were  6ve  monks,  of  whom 
the  voungdl:  was  1 13  years  old.  On  being  reminded  by  Mr.  Milner,  (p.  650)  of 
the  ages  of  Clarembald,  Swatting,  and  Turgaf,  and,  to  thefe  he  might  have  added 
Brune  and  Aio,  the  other  two  Ssmpe^dd^  I could  hardly  avoid  fufpedling  that  there 
mufl:  have  been  a miilake  either  in  the  Hiftorian’s  report,  or  in  his  authorities, 
Ingulphus  might  have  had  his  information  by  oral  tradition,  or  from  the  collections 
compiled  by  the  Sempe5i(2^  or  from  Turketul’s  Life  written  by  abbat  Egelric  II- 
An<i,  whichever  might  be  the  fource,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  ages  of  thefe  veterans  originated  from  themfelves.  But,  difficult  was  it  for  moR 
perfons  to  be  affiured  of  their  refpe61ive  ages,  at  a time  when  there  was  not,  as  far  as 
appears,  a public  regifter  to  authenticate  the  dates  of  their  baprifm,  or  any  family 
Bible,  or  book  of  devotion,  in  which  parents  were  fo  careful  as  to  afcertain  the 
natal  days  of  their  children.  In  particular,  with  refpe£l:  to  the  members  of  mo- 
nafteries,  it  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Milner,  that  the  time  of  a monk’s  being  profeifed, 
and  not  his  natural  age,  was  what  was  enquired  after  and  minuted.  Befides,  it  is 
not  uncommon  in  perfons,  after  they  admit  themfelves  to  be  amients,  either  from  a 
defefl  of  memory,  or  from  vanity,  to  add  more  than  a year  to  each  fucceeding  year. 
Making,  however,  a full  allowance  for  all  thefe  circumftances,  it  is  in  evidence  that 
the  youngefl  of  the  five  Sempe^a  mufl  have  completed  his  113th  year  (for,  115  I 
take  to  be^an  error  in  the  MS.  or  of  the  prefs)  at  the  time  of  his  deceafe,  fuppofing 
Ingulphus  not  to  have  been  incorrefl  in  the  dates  of  fome  of  the  principal  events 
which  he  has  related. 

“ After  mentioning  that  the  five  Semps&a  died  within  four  years,  and  that  Turgar 
was  the  laft  furvivor,  Ingulphus  obferves,  that  all  of  them  bad  feen  the  old  mo- 
naflery,  which  was  deflroyed  by  fire  by  the  Danes  in  870  (ifli  5 fenes,  Sempe^lae, 
urrumque  monaflerium  viderant,  et  vetusquoda  Danis  deflru^um  fuerat,  et  novum 
qu(;d  nuper  reflauratum  fnerat,  p.  504.  b.).  And  he  had  mentioned,  in  a former 
page,  that  Turgar’s  life  was  fpared  through  the  compaflion  of  the  junior  Earl 
Sidbroke,  who,  flruck  with  the  engaging  form  of  this  very  young  Benedicline, 
took  off  his  cowl,  and  putting  on  him  a Danifh  habit  (flyled  collabium^  p.  4 3),  di- 
redlcd  him  to  follow  him  whatever  way  he  went.  But  Turgar  was  at  that  time  <mly 
ien  years  old  though  a brother  profeffed  (frater  Turgarus  infans  10  annorum  facie 
corporifque  form^  V€nud:iliimus)4.  and  it  may,  I think,  be  fairly  prefumed  that, 

when. 
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when  Brune  and  Aio  made  their  efcape  from  Croylacd,  they  were  not  younger  than 
Turgar. 

The  very  long  lives  of  thefe  SempeSlce  is  nor,  however,  the  only  circumilance 
that  requires  attention,  there  being  fufficient  ground  to  conclude  th.at,  though  the 
younged  of  them  could  not  be-lefs  than  90  years  old,  and  fome  of  the  others  much 
older,  not  one  of  them  was  fubje<d  to  any  extraordinary  decrepitude  of  body,  and 
that  all  poflelTed  their  intelledlual  faculties.  When  Turkecul,  two  years  after  his 
promotion  to  the  abbacy,  accompanied  by  a numerous  fuite,  made  a progrefs 
through  every  corner  of  the  ifland,  the  Se?npcda  travelled  with  him  in  a chariot. 
To  their  memories  he  trufled  for  a defeription  of  the  lands  which  the  Community 
had  formerly  poflefled ; and  on  them  was  the  reliance  for  a cor re(fl:  account  of  their 
antient  rights  and  privileges.  This  council  of  elders,  whether  they  might  be  deno- 
minated Sempe6la^  or  Sene^,  were  the  advifers  and  coadjutors  of  the  abbaf  in  every 
material  article  that  related  to  the  monaftery  ; and,  it  was  not  till  after  the  new  regu- 
lations for  the  government  of  this  fraternity  had  been  maturely  weighed  and  ap- 
proved by  them,  that  they  were  enacted  as  (landing  ordinances.  (Edita  itaque  a 
prcedidlis  5 Sempeflis  ifta  prsemifTa  veteris  monailerii  hiftoria,  ftatutis  etiam  venera- 
bilis  abbatis  Turketuli  prsetaflis,  per  dittos  Sempedtas  longo  libramine  digeftis,  et 
in  regulam  feripto  reda(flis,  p.  504.  b.). 

Far  fnort  of  the  days,  of  the  years,  of  the  lives,  or  of  the  profefTions,  of  thefe 
Sempe6i<e^  were  the  days  of  the  inftitutor  of  this  peculiar  clafs,  Turketul  dying  in 
the  65th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  27th  of  his  monachifm  (p.  505).  And,  not- 
withftanding,  when  compared  with  the  Setnpedee^  hQ  was  not  to  be  deemed  an  old 
man,  it  is  faid  that  he  was  broken  down  by  the  infirmities  of  age,  through  the 
immenfe  labours  he  had  undergone  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  the  many  wounds  he 
had  received.  For,  Chancellor  Turketul,  though  a prebendary  of  York  cathedral, 
and  offered  by  his  fovereign  the  biOioprick  of  Wirichefler,  and  afterwards  of  Dor- 
chefter,.  was,  as  Mr.  Milner  has  remarked,  a fuccefsful  vvarrior.  The  laft  battle  in 
which  he  diflinguifhed  himfelf  was  againfl  the  Northumberland  Danes,  after  the 
retreat  of  the  Scots  in  947,  when  a before  unheard-of  number  of  the  Pagans  were 
flain.  Turketul  was  wont  to  glory  that,  in  this  fevere  confliff,  the  Lord  preferved 
him  ; and  he  expreffed  the  happinefs  he  felt  on  his  being  fo  fortunate  as  never  to 
have  killed  a man,  or  maimed  an  individual.  (Cecidit  ibi  Paganorum  copia  inau- 
dita.  In  tarn  duro  certamine  fispius  fe  gloriabatur  a Domino  confervatum  Tur- 
ketulus,  et  fe  foeliciffimum  et  fortunatum,  quod  nunquam  hominem  occiderir, 
neminem  mutilaverir,  cum  pugnare  pro  patria,  et  maxime  conix?L  Paganos  licitc 
quifque  pofiit,  p.  499.  h.).  But,  will  this  felf-fatisL  ing  cafuiflry  of  a warlike  chan- 
cellor Hand  the  teft  of  found  reafon  and  of  religion  P Are  not  all  the  implements  of 
death  and  mutilation,  in  the  hands  of  foldiers,  employed  at  the  will  and  command 
of  their  general  ? ^Tifop’s  writings,  if  not  in  the  original,  yet  in  the  tranflation  by 
Alfred,  were  probably  well  known  to  Turketul ; and,  had  he  refie^led  on  the  fable 
of  the  trumpeter  taken  prifoner,  he  mufl  have  been  confeious  that  the  moral  was 
appofite  to  himfelf,  and  pointed  him  to  be  the  man  chara<^lerifed ; and  the  more  fo, 
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as  whatever  awaited  the  judgement  of  the  king  was  irrefragably  decided  by  thi« 
confidential  minifter. 

Soon  after,  and  pofTibly  from  the  impreflion  and  the  uneafinefs  that  this  fcene 
of  carnage  had  made  upon  his  mind,  Turketul  informed  the  king  that  he  would  not 
be  any  longer  a foldier  (certilTime  de  cstero  fcire  velit  di^natio  veftra,  quod  manus 
mea  arma  bellica  a modo  non  tradabir,  p.  496.  b.) ; and,  in  order  to  effedtually  pre* 
Tent  his  being  again  engaged  in  a military  expedition,  he  determined  to  retire  from 
the  fecular  world  ; nor  could  he  be  induced  to  alter  his  purpofe  by  the  entreaty  of  his 
prince,  who  urged  the  expediency  of  his  fervices  in  the  embarraffed  ftate  of 
national  affairs. 

‘‘  In  the  Croyland  cloifler  his  condudl  was  refpe^fable ; and,  as  abbat,  his  mode 
of  government  conciliating.  For  the  benefit  of  converfing  with  Tuiketul,  feveral 
men  of  learning  referred  to  that  monaflery,  from  whom  he  did  not  exped  a ftri^f 
adherence  to  the  Bcnedidine  rule,  unlefs  fuch  pradtice  was  quite  agreeable  to  their 
difpofifion  ; andjt  was  his  endeavour  to  relax  the  rigid  rules  of  the  order  even  to 
the  monks  themfelves,  when  advanced  age  required  an  indulgence.  In  one  regu- 
lation which  he  adopted,  he  (hewed  himfelf  to  be  a man  of  fcnfibility  and  obler- 
vation  *,  it  was,  that  nothing  diftrefsful  or  vexatious,  relative  to  the  bnfinefs  of  the 
monaflery,  fhoukl  be  recited  in  the  hearing  of  a Sempeda^  nor  was  any  offence  to  be 
given  to  one  of  this  rank,  that  he  might  in  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind  be  pre- 
pared for  the  lafl  fatal  change.  (Nihil  trifle  de  negotiis  monaflerii  in  ejus  audientia 
recltetur.  Nullus  eum  in  aliquo  audeat  offendere,  fed  fumma  pace  animique  quiete 
finem  fuum  prcefloletur,  p.  50;). 

‘‘  Strong  as  were,  doubtlefs,  the  natural  talents  of  Turketul,  and  much  as 
had  improved  them  by  ftudy,  and  the  fociety  of  learned  men,  he  Teems  to  have  had 
as  full  a confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  relicks,  as  well  fiffitious  as  real,  as  any  devotee 
cf  thofe  times;  and  in  no  age  was  the  veneration  of  relicks  more  exceffive.  He  en- 
riched his  monaflery  with  an  ample  collection  that  had  been  prefented  to  him  by 
perfons  of  the  higheft  rank,  and  particularly  by  Henry,  emperor  of  Germany,. 
Hugh,  king  of  France,  and  Louis,  king  of  Aquitain.  Bartholomew,  to  whofe 
honour  the  monaflery  of  Croyland  was  dedicated,  was  the  tutelary  faint  of  this 
abbat;  and,  from  the  Emperor,  he  happily  received  the  thuiub  of.  the  Apoflle, 
which  he  conflantly  carried  with  him,  and  with  which  he  croffed  himfelf  in  all 
perils  by  fea  and  land.  (Inter  quas  prseerpue  colebat  pollicem  beati  Batholom^i 
apofloli,  ita  ut  ilium  femper  fuper  fe  gereret,  et  cum  illo  in  o'mni  jiericulo,  et  tem- 
peflate,  et  fulgure,  fe  fignaret.  Dux  Beneventanus  imperatori  ilium  dederat,  cum 
eum  balneo  militari  prime  juvenem  accinxilfet iraperator  autem  ilium  ei  adhuc 
cancellario  contulerat,.  p.  505). 

Pleafing  is  it  to  turn  from  this  trait  of  weaknc:f3'  of  mind  in  an  illuftrious  and 
worthy  chara6ler  to  a circumflance  in  which  he  appears  to  great  advantage,  and  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  wiping  off  a ftain  inadvertently  cafl  upon*  his  memorv. 
“ King  Edred,’*  writes  Collier,  Ecclef.  Hifl;.  L.  p.  182*,  “ refufed  them  (the  monks, 
of  Croyland)  their  old  privilege  of  fan(fluary,  being  unwilling  to  proie£t  villans  and. 
jnalefaiflors  from  j^uflice,  and  fet  theixij  for  fome  time  at  leafl,  out  of  the  reach  of 
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the  law.’*  And,  writes  Rapin,  Hiftoryof  England,  voL  T.  p.  113,  the  king  re- 
fufed  to  grant  him  (Turketul)  the  privilege  of  faii6luary,*\vhich  that  abbey  had,  en- 
joyed before  its  deflruflion,  being  unwilling  malefa(5lors  Ihbuld  be  prote£fed  from 
juflice.”  The  reverfe  is  the  truth  ; for,  in  the  paflage  of  Ingulphus  to  v;hich  thefe 
hiftorians  refer,  it  is  implied  that  the  king  offered  to  renew  this  pernicious  and  de- 
teftable  exemption ; and,  it  is  clearly  averred,  that  Turketul  would  nor,  in  any 
lhape,  confent  to  the  acquifition  of  this  antient  impunity,  or  immunity,  of  the 
place,  that  he  might  not  be  an  inflrument  of  fereening  any  villan,  or  impious 
perfqn,  from  the  puldic  law's,  and  that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  pollute  his 
confcience  by  cohabi  ing  or  concurring  with  fuch  malefadfors.  (AntiqUam.  vero  loci 
impunitatem,  vel  immunitatem,  nullo  modo  confenfit  acquirere,  ne  fceleratis  et 
impiis  refugium  a publicis  legibus  videretur  in  aliquo  pra-bere,  et  cum  hujufmodi 
nialeficiis  compelleretur  vel  in  aliquo  contra  confeientiam  iuam  cohabita-re  feu  con- 
fentire,  p.  500).  It  is,  therefore,  manifefl:  that,  in  the  judgement  of  Turketul,. 
^ the  immunity  indulged  to  places  of  worfhip,  under  a notion  of  its  preventing  the 
fhedding  of  blood,'  and  preferving  of  peace,  was  not  politic,  humane,,,  or  needfary, 
in  the  then  flare  of  fociety  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.”  Reeve’s  Hiflory  of  the 
Englifh  Law',  vol.  I.  p.  19. 

“ Dr.  Pegge,  in  w'hat  he  only  termed  a Sketch  of  the  Hiflory  of  AfyKim  (Archaeolog. 
vol.  III.' art.  I,)  but  which  contains  the  fulled  .account  of  any  extant,  has  not  mentioned 
Cfoyland  abbey,  perhaps  becaufe  the  claim  of  farifluary  was  not  reflored  to  that 
community  ader  its  re-cflablifhment  under  the  aufpices  of  Turketul  ; and  yet  there 
are  fome  fpecialities  recited  by  Ingulphus  that  ought  not  to  pafs  unnoticed.  This 
privilege,  in  its  utmofl  latitude,  was  granted  to  Croyland  abbey  by  Witglaph,  Who, 
by  intrufion,  became  king  of  Mercia  ab  )ut  the  year  800.  Whatever  might  be  the 
offence  of  the  criminal,  if  he  was  fo  lucky  as  to  efcape  to  this  monaflery,  and,  im- 
plormg  the  favour  of  St.  Guthlac,  took  an  oath  of  perpetual  fealty  and  fervice  to  the 
abbatand  his  brethren,  he  was  to  be  procefled  in  every  part  of  the  ifland  as  in  an 
afylum,  and  to  enjoy  the  fame  peace  and  immunity  that  he  W'oulJ  be. entitled  to  in 
the  royal  chamber;  and  any  olficer  of  the  king,  who  fhculd,  by  molcfling  him, 
violateahis  privilege,  was  to  fuffer  the  lofs  of  Ifis  right  foot.  1'he  privilege  W'as 
extended  to  all  the  waters  furrounding  the  ifland,  in  wliich  the  fugitive  might  na- 
vigate, or  fHh,  or  perform  any  other  fervice  afligned  him  by  his  lords  the'  monks'. 
But,  on  ifs  being,  proved,  on  the  oath  of  fix  credible  men,  that  he  was  difeovered 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  five  waters,  as  Snimei  w^as  found  without  Jerufalem,  he  was 
to  be  amenable  to  the  public  laws,  and  uiKfergo  the  punifliinent  of  the  crime  he 
had  perpetrated,  whether  it  wfere  death  or  difmemberment  of  limb.-  In  cafe  the 
fugitive  commiued  upon  the  ifland,  or  within  the  outer  banks  ot'  the  river,  'murder 
or  theft,  or  other  offence, -by  which  a forfeiture  might  be  incurred,  the  baililf  of 
the  monaflery  was  to  apprehend  him,  and  imprifon  him  in  the  abbat’s  gaol,.,  where 
he  was  to  be  judged  and  condemned 

A 

* “ ydo  etianv  et  pr^cipio,  quod  quicunqne  in  regno  nneo  pro  qnocunque  delicto  rens  inventus, 
eutegibus  obnoxiiis  fuerit,  h iug^^nt  ad  di6lum  monaflei  ium,  et 'coram  .^bbate  didi  m»..nafteri4, 
pro  tempoie  fuerit,  gratiaiii  lantullimi  eonfcIToris  Cuihlaci  ibidenr  coip^raliter  quufeenris  In- 
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A review  of  the  life  of  Turketul,  the  chancellor  of  a king  of  England 
whofe^  name  is  recorded,  and  who  difeharged  that  ofhee  under  three  kings  of  the 
Saxon  race,  has  dccahoned  my  being  more  prolix  than  I had  intended,  when  I 
hinted  it  to  be  my  purpofe,  p.  814,  to  enlarge  on  the  unprecedented  age  of  the 
five  contemporary  Sempe6fce,  Should  you,  however,  be  of  opinion  that  enough  has 
been  already  written  on  this' illufli ions  man  by  different  hlfforians,  and  efpecialiy 
by  the  diligent  Memorialifts  of  Croyland  abbey,  in  Bibliotheca  Topographtca 
Britan.  No.  XI.  you  are  at  liberty  to  curtail  the  feroli  of  your  correfpondent 
Senile,  or  Sene6>. 

B.  B.  is  mifiaken  in  his  fuggefilon,  that  the  age  of  50  was  the  qualification  of 
a Sempecla  in  Croyland  abbey.  The  computation  was  to  be  made,  not  from  the 
time  of  the  birth,  but  of  the  religious  profeffion  of  a monk  ; wTich  ceremony,  ac- 
cording to  the  difeipline  of  the  century  in  quellion,  as  Mr.  Milner  has  obferved 
(p.  649),  'could  not  take  place  before  the  age  of  14;  though  it  appears  that 
Turgar,  by  a fpecial  favour,  was  initiated  when  only  10  years  old. 

W.  & D.’* 

The  prefent  fituation  of  the  MS.  of  Inguipbus,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Sir 
John  Marfham,  has  thus  been  afeertained  by  a correfpondent  of  Mr.  Urban,  in 
Cent.  Mag.  vol.  LXVII.  p.  839. 

8.  Mr.  Urban,  05f,  10,  1787. 

Some  particulars  of  the  life  and  converfation  of  Obadiah  Walker,  ex-maffer  of 
Univerfity- college,  were  noticed  in  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LVI.  pp.  6,  7,  in  confequence 
■of  a defired  interpretation  (vol.  LV.  p.  937.)  of  the  epitaph  in  Pancras  church- 
yard, that  ‘‘  hints  at  his  virtues  and  his  failings.”  An  anecdote  of  him  (hall  now 
be  added,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  he  has  a claim  to  a niche  in  the  clafs 

vocans,  fidelitatem  ei  et  fervltiem  juraverit  jlempiternum  ; falvus  et  fecurns  prott<9:'one  abbatis  et 
monachc^riim  fuorum,  in  quocunque  fervitio  per  totam  infulam  Croylandiae  ipfum  pofuerint,  ficut 
in  afylo,  vel  in  camera  mea  propria  pace  mea  et  impunitate  gaudeat,  nuilufque  minillrorum 
meorum  ultra  ilium,  infequi  audeat,  nec  in  aliquo  molcflare,  fub  pcena  perdit'onis  dextrifiii  pedis, 
quicunque  in  meo  regno  iftud  meiim  prlvilegium  tentaverit  in  aliquo  viol  are.  Licebitque  difro 
fugitive  in  quibufque  aquis,  quae  didam  infulam  aml?iunt,  navigare  et  pifeare,  ac  aliter,  quo- 
cunque  mode  a dominis  fills  allignattis  fuerlt,  laborare  abfque  minillrorum  meorum,  vel  alicujus 
alterius  calumnia  vel  gravamine.  Quod  li  extra  didas  aquas,  vel  metas  didi  monaflerii  captus 
aliquando  fuerit,  poenam,  qnam  quondam  meruit,  live  mortem,  live  membrorum  fuorum  muti- 
lationem,  li  miniftri  mei,  vel  quicunque  fui  adverfarii  per  juramentum  fex  hominum  fide  dignorum 
probare  poterunt,  quod  extra  metas  fuas  inventus  fuerit,  abfque  ulla  gratia  fufiinebit.  Si  extra 
iftas  5 aquas  et  metas  pranotatas  fugitivus  inventus  fuerit,  tanquam  Sernei  extra  Jeriifalem,  pub- 
licis  legibus  fubjiciendus  poenam,  quam  meruit,  patietur.  Quod  fi  infra  pradidas  metas,  et  prae- 
didarum  aquarum  ripas  exteriores  homiddium,  furtum,  vel  aliam  forisfaduram  fecerit,  per 
balivos  didi  monaflerii  capiendus,  juxta  demcrita  in  ipfa  infula,  cujus  immunitatem  perdidit, 
patietur,  et  ibidem  judicandus  in  carcefe  abbatis  condemn abitur,”  Ingulphi  Hillor.  ,p*  487.  h. 
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o{  book-purloiners,  though  A.  Wood,  and  the  compilers^  of  Biographia  Briran- 
nica,,  the  palliators  of  his  religious  duplicity,  are,  as  1 uuderiland,  filent  upon 
this  r>oint. 

H.  E.  one  of  your  intelligent  correfpondents,  favoured  me  with  this  anecdote; 
and  he  copied' it  from  the  Ballard  Colleffion  of  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  library,  vol.  V. 
No.  129. 

I'he  extract  tranfmitted  is  of  a letter,  dated  July  9,  1694,  from  Mr.  Gibfon, 
afterwards  bifhop  of  London,  to  Dr.  Arthur  Charlett,  mafter  of  Univerfity  college. 
Mr.  ejibfon,  fpeaking  of  MS  t ;olle6fions,  faith, 

“ Lir  John  Maifham’s  Coikdlion  nuih  be  confiderable.  There’s  a>  curious  [ngut- 
phus  in  your  library,  which,  bis  family  fays,.  Obadiah  Walker  Role  from  him.  I 
to’d  him  what  they  lav  to  his  charge;  his  anfwer  was,  that  Sir  John  gave  it  him; 
and  that,  as  an  acknowledgement,  he  prelented  him  with  fome  copies  of  the  Ingul- 
phus  p*  inted  at  Oxford.  It  is  very  probable  though  Sir  John  did  not  defign  to  part 
with  the  book  ; nav,,  he  ufed  to  be  complaining  of  Mr.  Walker  for  ufing  him  fo  un- 
kindly. Bur  the  old  gentleinan  has  too  much  of  the  fpirit  of  an^  Antiquarie  and  a 
great  fcholar  to  think  healing  of  MSS.  any  fin.  He  has  ordered  me  not  todifcover 
where  it  is  lodged. 

“ In  the  infcription  on  the . altar-tomb,  placed  by  Dr.  Radcliffe  in  memory  of 
W’alker,  are  the  famam  et  infamiam,  charatfteriftical  of  the  deceafed  *,  and, 

if  the  Doffor  had  in  his  thoughts  his  tutor’s  fhuffling  ufage  of  Sir  John  Marfham,^  it 
unf  irtunately  happens  rh.at  the  evil  report  was  not  groundlefs,  non  mendax  infamia'. 
By  Mr.  ElRob  I was  fuggehed,  in  a letter  to  Strype,  printed  in  the  l.dfe  of  Sir  John 
Ghe«  ke,  ‘ that  Obadiah  ciifpatched.  with  a flight-of-hand  fome  fheets  of  that  learned 
Reformer’s  Treatife  on  Superftition,  becaufe  it  crintained  what  he,  being  a Romanifh 
im  fecret,  did  nor  care  fliould  flare  him  in  the  face.’ 

“ The  Hiilorv  of  Croylahd  abbgy  having  been  compiled  by  a Benedl6Hne  monk. 
Walker  could  aot  have  the  fa-'ie  inducement  to  apply  or  knife,  or  fciffars,  or  pen, 
in  curtailing  or  altering  riiis  MS. ; and,  therefore,  it  may  be  yrefumed,  that  not  one 
of  the  feveral  fheers  is  miffing  in  which  Sempe&a  isfuppofed  to  occur.  But,  it  being 
now  difcovered  where  this  ftrav  MS,. is  preferred,  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  it  might 
be  collated  wirk  the  other  MSS.  of  the  fame  hillory  that  are  extant  in  Oxford  ; for,. 
I agree  with  B.  B.  voi.  EXVi.  [).  906,  that,  till  this  be  doiae,  the  queftion  about 
the  true  reading  mufl  be  undecided.  May  1,  however,  be  permitted  to  repeat  that,, 
in  my  opin'on,  there  is  not  an  etymological  meaning  fo  appropri^ite  in  SempeHa 
there  is  \xi  Senetia?  To  the  barbanfm  of  Seneda  iie  obje^s,  not  confidering  that 
barbarous  Latin  is  not  uncommon  in  Monki'ffi  writers,  or  that  Senc.daxs  per  fe 

a claffical  term,  which,  as  I apprehend,  may,  without  much  draining,  be  rendered,, 
in  the  paffiages  alluded  to,,  or  elders,,  or  feniority,  or  antients.. 

W.  & D.’* 
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FARTHER  ACCOUNT  OF  ST.  GUTHLAC, 


(From  Sir  Thomas  Cave’s  MS  Colleftions  for  Leicestershire.) 

GUTHLAC  was  a celebrated' Saint  and  Anchorite,  defcended  from , the  1)lood 
royal  of  the  Mercian  kings,  born  A.  D.  673,  about  the  termination  of  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy,  when  Egbert,  feventeenth  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons/ reduced  the  ge- 
nerality'of  the  Saxon  kings  under  his  government,  and  became  the  foie  monarch  of 
this  kingdom,  having  won  the  aff^^ions  of  .all  the  Weft  Saxons  by  the  gentlenefs 
of  his  adminiftration,  and  by  tlieir  aftiftance  brought  the  other  parts  of  the  illand 
under  His  obedience 

If  we  may  credit  the  relation  given  us  by  Felix  the.  monk,  the  fanflity  of  his 
future  life  was  foretold  by  the  appearance 'of  a crofs  near  the  houfe  of  his  mother, 
during  her  pregnancy  with  him.  However, "his  younger  years  were  employed  in 
The  exercife  of  arms  and  military  ftudies ; and  as  he  grew  up  ro  maturity  he  took 
up  amis  in  the  defence  of  his  country,  and  obtained  great  reputation  by  his  fuc- 
cefsful  conquefts,  though  his  moderation  even  in  viflory  was  fo  remarkable,  that 
he  generally  rertored  again  to  the  vanquiflied  one-thifd  part  of  the  fpoils  he  had 
taken  from  them  ; but  at  length,  tired  with  this  dangerous  and  laborious  calling, 
and  fefledfihg  on  the  traniienc  vanity  of  worldly  glory,  and  the  lamentable  end  of 
jnahy  celebrated  heroes  of  this  world,  he  bid  adieu  to  war  and  bloodftied,  and  or- 
dered'his  troops  to  eleft  a new  leader  in  his  room,  declaring  he  would  no  . longer 
fight  under  any  other  banner  but  that  of  Religion.  Nor  could  all  the  Arguments 
of  his  affe^lioriate  followers  difTuade  him  from  his  refolutions ; for,  A.  D.  697,  he, 
with  great  eagernefs  and  hafte,  retired  to  the  famous  monaftery  of  Reppingtpn,  or 
Ripo'ndon  (Repton),  Derbyfhire,  and  there  embraced  a religious  life.  Here  our 
Saint  fpent  fome  time;  but,  aiming  at  ftill  greater  aufterities  as  the  road  to  abfo* 
lute  perfcfHon,  he  determined  to  lead  an  eremctical  life,  and,  for  his  greater  mor- 
tification, chofe  for  the  place  of  his  retirement  the  ifle  of  Croyland,  at  that  time 
a moft  horrid  and  uninhabited  places  Of  this  his  feat  of  retirement  he  took  pof- 
feflion  on  the  feaft  of  St.  Bartholomew,  A.  D.  699 -f*,  being  then  but  26  years 
old;  and  ever  after  eftcemed  and  reverenced  that  Apoftle  as  his  peculiar  patron  and  < 
defender, 

* See  St.  Guthlac’s  Life  written  by  Felix  not  long  after  his  death  | publifhed  afterwards  by< 
Henfehenius  and  Pappebrochius,.  and  thence  abridged  by  Capgrave  »and  Harpsfield.  See  alfo 
Britannia  Sanda,  printed  at  London,  1745,  4to,  p.  217, 

•j*  Willis’s  Hiftory  of  Mitred  Abbeys,  vol.  !•  p.  72. 

St. 
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St.  Giuhlac  acquired  great  reputation  and  was  much  refpeded  la  his  religious 
retreat  at  Croyland  -j-,  where  he  preferred  the  exerciie  of  piety  and  devotion  to 
that  of  arnas  anc^  warfare.  Hiftorians  inform  us,  that  nature  lecmed  to  have  in- 
clined him  for  the  toils  of  the  latter  profelTion  ; bur  he  exchanged  the  military 
for  a fpirhual  ardour,  and  in  a few  years  the  fpirit  of  war  decreafed  in  him,  and 
the  practice  of  religion  became  his  ruling  pafTion. 

Neither  in  this  his  folitaiy  abode  had  he  fewer  or  lefs  terrible  foes  to  contend 
with,  than  when  he  dire<fl:ed  the  fcene  of  war  on  a more  public  ftage*,  for,  the  monk 
Felix,  who  wrote  his  life,  aiTures  us,  that  he  was  difturbed  here  by  evil  fpirits, 
and  infernal  delufions,  to  as  great  a degree  as  St.  Anthony  ever  w^as.  The  fame 
author  relates  farther,  that  St.  Guthlac  was  once  hurried  away  from  his  cell  by 
djEmons,  and  carried  by  violence  to  the  very  gates  of  Hell,  into  which  they 
threatened  to  caft  him,  for  having  invaded  their  own  illand  of  Croyland,  as  they 
called  it ; but  his  tutelar  faint^  Bartholomew,  defended  him  in  this,  as  well  as 
all  other  perils,  and  made  them  convey  him  quietly  back  again  to  his  own  cell, 
fo  that  the  faucy  devils  had  only  their  labour  for  their  pains. 

To  make  our  Saint  amends  for  the  difagreeable  appearances  of  ihefe  vexatious 
vifitors,  he  had  (if  our  author  Felix  is  not  mifinformed)  the  daily  fociety  of  an  an*^ 
gel,  who  converfed  with  him,  and  remained  invifible  to  every  one  but  St.  Guth- 
lac himfelf ; for,  his  difciple  Beccelin  declares  he  had  often  heard  him  difcourfing 
in  his  foliiary  hours  with  fome  other  perfon,  ^but  was  ever  ignorant  who  it  was, 
till  St.  Guthlac  himfelf  told  him  as  he  lay  at  the  point  of  dea^h. 

The  fanflity  of  this  young  hermit  was  (o  remarkable,  that  the  venerable  Hedda, 
bifhop  of  Dorcheher,  and  afterwards  of  Winchefter,  not  only  paid  him  a vifit  in 
his  retirement,  but  alfo  ordained  him  priefl,  making  him  fit  down  at  the  table  with 
him ; a form  this  Saint  had  not  accuftomed  himfelf  to  fince  the  day  he  firfl  profelled 
thefe  religious  aufterities  Guthlac  was  alfo  in  the  higheft  efteem  with  king 
Ethel  bald,  who,  long  before  he  attained  the  dignity  of  a crown,  had  received 
prophetic  aflurances  from  St.  Guthlac  that  he  fliould  one  day  or  other  be  a king ; 
and  accordingly,  on  the  death  of  Coelred,  A.  D.  719,  he  was  called  to  the  throne 
of  Mercia. 

At  the  expiration  of  i ^ years,  from  the  time  St.  Guthlac  took  polTeffion  of  his 
hermitage,  his  life  expired  alfo;  for, on  April  ii,  714,  this  Chriftian  hero  breathed 
his  laft  breath.  He  had  a fifter  named  Pega,  who  took  the  proper  care  of  his  in- 
terment; nor  did  he  want  other  evident  marks  of  refpefl  at  his  funeral,  to  prove 
the  great  efteem  he,  by  his  exemplary  way  of  life,  had  gained  from  all  who  were 
not  ignorant  of  him  or  his  virtues ; for,  no  fooner  did  King  Eihelbald  hear  of 

* William  of  Malmefbury,  fob  i66,  b.  n.  50.  f Monad.  Ai)g.  vol.I.  f.  163,  8. 

J Hedda  was  a man  whofe  example  (fays  Godwin,  fol.  an.)  was  of  more  utility  to  his  charge 
than  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit;  and,  according  to  Bede,  though  he  abounded  not  in  literature, 
he  had  the  evidence  of  his  good  government  demonftrated  by  many  miiacles.  He  died  A.  D. 
705,  or  thereabouts,  and  is  calendared  as  a faint  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  lies  burned  at  Gladoii- 
bury.  Willis’s  Abbeys,  vol,  I.  fob  99. 
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his  dinblution,  but  he  bailed  with  all  pohible  fpeed  to  the  place  of  his  inter- 
ment  and,  requiring  the  attendance  of  one  Kenulph,  an  eminent  monk  of  Eve- 
fliam  f-,  founded  and  endowed  an  abbey  or  nionaftery  of  Black  monks  at  Croyland, 
in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  to  the  honour  of  St.  Guthlac,  who  had  in  his  life-time 
been  a beloved  counfellor  to  this  monarch  ; and  he  made  this  Keniilph  firlt, abbot  of 
the  houfe  j. 

In  procefs  of  time,  as  this  foundation  advanced  towards  fome  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, it  was  natural,  in  purfuance  of  the  practice  of  thefe  religious  ages,  to  covet 
either  the  body  of  their  founder,  or  of  fome  particularTan<flified  perfon,  to  be  de- 
ported in  or  near  the  foundation,  on  fuppofition  that  their  place  and  ehablidiment 
would  acquire  the  greater  lhare  of  refpe<5t  and  veneration  from  the  reliques  of  fuch 
eminent  perfonages.  In  obedience,  therefore,  to  this  cuftom,  the  body  of  St.  Guth- 
Jac  was  to  be  removed  to  fome  more  honourable  part  of  their  houfe ; and,  in  or- 
der to  execute  this  ceremonious  removal,  his  filler  Pega,  with  many  other  religious 
perfons,  about  a year  after  his  death  and  interment,  attended,  in  order  to  open  his 
fcpulchre,  and  remove  his  reliques  to  fome  more  decent  repohtory  than  his  original 
ceir afforded  ; and  found  (as  the  ecclefiaflical  hiftorians  of  thofe  times  fay)  his  body 
quite  uncorrupted,  and  only  to  all  appearance  overcome  with  a deep  deep,  his 
joints  being  rather  flexible  than  ftilf,  and  his  burial-cloaths  as  frefh  and  fair  as  on 
the  day  of  his  inhumation.  Nor  were  thefe  the  only  remarkable  accidents  that  ap- 
peared; Ingulphus,  and  other  authors,  mention  many  extraordinary  miracles  that 
in  thofe  days  were  performed  at  his  tomb.  The  reputation  he  bore  was  doubtlefs 
very  eminent ; and  the  old  writers  who  mention  his  name  agree  in  their  charac- 
teriflic  of  him,  as  a counfellor  to  all  who  had  doubts  and  fcruples,  a comforter  of 
the  afflidled,  and  a reliever  both  of  corporal  and  fpiriiual  maladies,  as  well  as  a 
prophefier  of  future  events. 

The  veneration  and  efteem  that  the  publick  bore  to  St.  Guthlac  did  not  die  with 
his  perfon  ; for,  thofe  whofurvived  him  endeavoured  to  perpetuate, his  memory  by 
every  a£f  in  their  power.  Thus,  we  are  told  §,  his  figure  was  placed  among  nu- 
merous images  of  faints  and  holy  men,  which  were  ere6fed  as  ornaments  on  the 
Weft  tower  and  front  of  the  church  of  Croyland;  and  not  only  was  his  ftatue 
placed  in  that  manner,  but  he  was  farther  reprefented  in  the  arms  of  two  angels, 
who  were  condutfling  him  to  Heaven  : fo  much  was  the  memory  of  this  good 
man  revered,  and  fo  prophetic  of  his  condition  after  death  were  his  portraitures 
exprefled  by  tbofe  who  knew  and  remembered  his  deferts  H-  In  the  church  alfo 


% InguIpKi  Hift.  Croyland,  fol.  484.  b.  n.  30. 

f Monaft.  Angl.  vol.  I.  fol.  163.  b.  & 164,  fub  cart.  Ethelbaldi  Regis.  WlJis’s  Hilloiy  of 
Abbeys,  vol.  T.  p.  72. — ^Ib,  p.  163.  b. 

J The  learned  Dr.  Willis  does  not  mention  the  year  of  the  foundation  of  this  houfe;  but  Dr. 
Tanner,  Bilhop  of  St.  Afaph,  places  it  in  the  year  716  (Notitia  Monaftica,  p.  249),  and  fays  it 
was  nor,  omy  founded  to  the  honour  of  St,  Guthlac,  but  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Bartholomew  alfo. 
N.  B.  An  antient  proof  that  religious  places,  and  churches,  had  often  triple  dedications,  and 
were  addrelfed  to  the  glory  and  reverence  of  more  faints  than  one. 

Willis’s  liiftory  of  Abbeys,  vol.  I.  p.  73.  H Ib.  p.  76. 


H Ib.  p.  76. 


was 
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was  Guthlac ; and  even  long  after  his  death  his  name  was  thought  to  add 
luftre  to  the  inflruraents  of  the  church;  for,  about  the  year  976,  Egelricus, 
abbot  of  Croyland,  gave  the  name  of  Guthlac  to  a remarkable  fine  bell 

which  (with  many  more)  he  gave  to  the  ufe  of  this  church.  Waldenus, 

who  was  eledled  abbot  of  Croyland,  A.  D.  1124,  tranflated  the  reliques  of  St. 

Guthlac  hither  in  the  hrft  year  of  King  Stephen  ; and  Robert  de  Grandineto  -f-, 

a man  of  no  lefs  weaUh  than  piety,  in  order  to  form  a repofitory  for  thefe  (in 
thofe  days  ineftimable)  curiofities,  procured  a mofl;  cohly  fhrine  for  their  recep- 
tion, exquifitely  worked,  and  adorned  with  gold,  filver,  and  precious  Rones. 

We  have  feen  that  over  the  Well  gate  of  the  church  of  Croyland,  among  the 
images  of  many  kings,  abbots,  and  eminent  men,  is  the  flatue  of  St.  Guthlac;}:, 
with  a whip  and  a knife  (as  he  is  generally  painted),  being  exprefs  emblems  of 
the  pains,  penalties,  and  aufterities,  he  fubje(Red  himfelf  unto  during  the  courfe  of 
his  retired  and  religious  life  §.  Not  far  Ea(l  from  this  abbey,  upon  a little  hillock, 
is  a remnant  of  a fmall  flone  cottage,  called  Anchor-Cburcb-Houfe,  where  formerly 
Rood  a chapel,  over  the  very  fpoc  in  which  this^Saint  had  fpent  the  time  of  his 
hermitage,  and  in  which  alfo  at  the  expiration  of  his  days  he  was  depolited.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  his  labours  were  extended  to  the  fervice  and  benefit  of  all  who 
were  within  the  reach  of  his  doRrine  and  converfation  ; and  that  fee  preached  up 
the  principles  of  religion  and  piety  to  all  Rich  devout  hearers  as  flocked  to  him 
for  that  purpofe.  There  is  a crofs,  called  St.  Guchlac’s  crofs||,  of  which  at  pre^ 
fent  remains  only  the  bafe,  on  the  fide  of  a bank,  near  to  Brother-Houfe  and 
Cloot'Bar,  between  Spalding  and  Croyland,  from  being  one  of  thofe  boundaries 
ufually  ereRed  to  mark  the  pofTefTions  of  the  abbey  of  Croyland,  and  correfpond 
with  three  others,  whofe  names  feem  to  be  their  only  remains. 

Such  a veneration  had  this  eminent  man  acquired  by  his  virtues,  that  any  thing 
relating  to  him  was  deemed  to  polTefs,  inherently  as  it  were,  a greater  proportion 
of  fandlity  than  common.  Thus  his  fifter  Pega  had  a religious  houfe  dedicated  to 
her  in  the  county  of  Northampton  ; but  it  was  demolifhed  in  very  early  times, 
and  the  revenues  of  it  abforbed  probably  by  the  larger  ones  of  Peterborough  ab- 
bey. The  fite  of  this  little  foundation  was  within  the  dihriR  of  a village,  which 
evidently  appears  to  have  been  indebted  to  her  for  its  name,  and  is  now  called 
Pea-kirk,  /.  Pega’s  Church,  and  lies  in  the  hundred  of  NafTaburgh.  Nor  was 
the  monaftery  of  Croyland  without  fome  kind  of  proof  that  bore  witnefs  of  their 
endeavours  to  preferve  the  memory  of  this  their  patron’s  near  relation* **,  for,  Egel- 
ricus their  abbot  having  (among  many  other  large  donations  to  his  houfe) 
given  them  a new  and  fine  caft  of  bells,  dignified  one  of  them  with  the  name  of 
Pega;  doubtlefs  out  of  refpeR  to  that  family  of  w^hich  their  tutelary  Saint  was  a 

* Willis’s  Hii^^ory  of  Abbeys,  p.  76,  -f  Ib.  p.  77. 

X Stiikeley’s  Itin.  Curiof.  vol.  I.  pp.  31,  32.  § Ibid.  ^ |i  ibid, 

**  Tanner’s  Notitia,  p.  374,  Peakirk.  Monaft.  Anglic,  vol.  I,  p.  305.  Gunton’s  Peterbo- 
rough, pp.  251,  252.  Ingnlphi  Hift.  p.  5,  &c. 
tf  Willis’s  Abbeys,  vol.  1,  p.  76. 
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(hinirg  member ; an  evident  proof  that  the  ecclefiaftics  of  that  age  were  as  well 
endowed  with  gratitude,  and  complaifance  alfo,  as  their  fuccefibrs  have  fmcc 
been. 

Nor  was  this  regard  confined  abfolutely  to  the  family  of  St.  Guthlac ; for  even  thofe 
who  received  their  education  from  his  hand,  and  had  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  have 
been  brought  up  at  the  feet  pf  this  Gamaliel,  were  thought  to  deferve  a particular 
remembrance  on  that  account.  Thus  his  difciple  Bccceline  * had  another  bell  of 
the  fame  peal  infcribed  to  his  memory  likewi'e,  as  well  as  St.  Bartholomew,  who 
had  fo  often  prote£led  our  Saint  in  the  feveral  dangers  he  had  been  expofed  to  in 
his  folitary  recefs. 

Even  dirtant  j>arts  of  the  kingdom  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  fingular  me^ 
rits  of  this  ChrifHan  hero;  for,  he  had  not  only  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the 
three  patrons  of  the  abbey  of  Croyland,  but  (as  I have  been  informed  by  a very 
learned  friend,  deeply  converfant  in  church  antiquities '*}"')  there  v/as  a nunnery  in 
the  county  of  Chefler  dedicated  to  him. 

Asa  farther  inftance  of  the  univerfal  efteem  St.  Guthlac  had  acquired,  I find 
that  in  the  year  883  a national  council  was  held  at  London,  in  which,  we  are 
told  §,  rerharkable  privileges  were  granted  to  his  monaftery  of  Croyland,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  fandtuary  for  fuch  criminals  as  fliould  fly  thither,  and  put  them- 
felves  under  the  protedlion  of  St.  Guthlac;  and  this  great  privilege  is  faid  to  have 
been  procured  by  the  favour  of  WitlafF,  a tributary  king  of  Mercia. 

I fhall  add  one  more  proof  of  the  refpedl  paid  to  him  and  his  memory  by  after- 
ages  II ; for,  in  a deed  of  donation  to  the  monaftery  of  Croyland,  he  is  mentioned 
in  conjun^Hon  with  no  lefs  a name  than  that  of  the  Supreme  Maker  and  Director 
of  ail  things.  The  deed  itfelf  runs  thus  : 

Sciant,  &c.  quod  ego,  Hugo  de  Lambert,  dedi,  &c.  Deo,  & San£lo  Guthlaco, 
& monaflerio  de  Croyland,  tres  acras  prati  in  Wefton  [co.  Northampton].  T.  Re- 
ginaldo  Giffard  ; VValtero,  capcllano  ; Rogero,  clerico  ; Godwino  Ringe  ; & Eve- 
.*ardo  de  Pinchchoile.^' 


* Willises  Abbqs,  vol.  I,  p.  76.  f S.  Carte,  LL.B. 

X Inett’s  Origines  Ecclefiae  Anglicanaj,  p.  265.  § Concilia  Britan,  vol.  I.  p.336. 

II  MS  Colle^liones  Johannis  Bridges,  Armigeri ; vol.  D,  fol.  76  ; et  e librorum  cartarum  MS. 
inter  libros  Vincent,  N,  88.  p.  3. 

The 
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The  poiTefTions  of  this  monafler/  confifled  of  the  whole  ifle  of  Croyland,  which 
may  properly  be  fo  called,  as  it  is  inclofed  by  deep  bogs  and  pools,  except  on 
the  North  and  Eaft  Tides,  and  even  thefe  approaches  to  it  are  not  the  moll  com* 
modious.  The  fingular  and  retired  fituation  of  this  fpot  of  land  was  heretofore 
the  parent  of  many  flrange  appearances  of  daemons  and  fpirits ; but,  the  writers  of 
thofe  times  inform  us,  they  were  all  expelled  by  the  piety  and  authority  of  St, 
Guthlac. 

Whether  the  monaftery  of  Croyland  in  courfe  of  time  attra£led  any  endowments 
that  had  been  made  by  munificent  benefadfors.  to  the  hermitage  of  St.  Guthlac,  I 
cannot  fay;  but  1 have  met  with  the  following  mention  of  it  in  an  inquifiiion  taken 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

Inquifitio  capta  apud  burgum  San61:i  Petri,  &c.  quod  non  eft  ad  dampnnm  regis, 
rex  concedat  Jacobo  le  Roos,  chevalier,  & aliis,  quod  ipfi  dare  poftint,  unum  mef- 
fuagium  & duas  acras  terrte  vocatas  le  Hermitage  Place  of  St.  Guthlac  in  Marham, 
capeliano  Cantuariai  per  ipfos  aftlgnando,  pretato  capellano  & fucceftbribus  fuis 
capellanis  Cantuarire  predicite,  in  perpetuam,  infra  hermitagium  prtedi<ftum;  8^  quod 
prmdi(fta  tenentur  de  abbate  de  Burgo  per  fervicium  unius  Boris  rofee,  & valent 
per  annum  xiid.^^” 

Whether  there  is  any  error  in  the  date  of  this  inquifition,  or  whether  the  pre-r 
mifes  were  granted  as  abovementioned  without  permiftjon  fo  to  do  (which  is  not 
probable,  as  the  inquifition  muft  have  been  returned),  I am  not  able  to  declare  ; 
nevertbelefs,  the  following  record  appears  to  have  been  made  two  years  after  the 
date  of  the  beforememioned  inquifition  ; 

Jacobus  de  Roos  & alii  dant  unam  marcam  pro  licentia  quod  ipfi  unum  mef- 
fuagium  & duas  acras  terrse  vocatse  the  Hermitage-Place  of  St.  Guthlac  in  Mar- 
ham  dare  poiTmt  capellano  Cantuai  iae  per  ipfos  infra  hermitagium  Sandfi  Guthlaci  in 
Marham  nuper  fundarm  habenda  ad  manum  mortuam.  Tefte,  &c.  3®  Novembris  f/’ 

It  is  not  unlikely  but  that  this  fecond  proceeding  was  intended  to  fupply  the  de- 
ficiency of  licence  to  alien  in  the  former  donation  ; or  elfe  we  muft  fuppofe  the 
former  grant  was  not  intended  to  take  effebt  till  the  abovementioned  authority  to 
make  it  was  procured. 

The  following  writers  have  either  written  the  life  of  St.  Guthlac,  or  mentioned 
fo  much  of  his  virtues  as  may  juftify  the  account  I have  given  of  him  : 

1.  Ordericus  Vitalis,  Hift.  Ecclef.  p.  337. 

2.  Dugdale,  IMonafticon,  vol.  I.  p.  164  J. 

3.  Vervs  Culendarium  de  vitis  Samftorum  in  Bibl.  Cotton,  fub  Julio,  A.  X.  agitur 
de  vita  Sanfli  Guthlaci  Tub  numero  6. 

* 20.  Ric.  II.  No.  73  ; IMS  CollecRiones  Joliannis  Bridges,  Armigeri,  vol.  D.  fob  104.  See 
Bridges’s  NorchamptonQiire,  vol.  II.  p.  521. 

-j-  MS.  Colledliones  Joliannis  Bridges,  Armigeri,  vol.  I.  G.  fob  117;  Rot.  in  Tune  Lon d, 
22  Ric.  II.  m.  17. 

J See  before,  p.  155, 
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4.  Vita  San£tl  Guthlaci,  per  Eifrldum  monachum,  ad  Alvoldum  regem  Saoxnuin 
Orientalium.  Vefpafian,  D.  XXL  2. 

5.  Godlac  the  Holy  Man.  No.  2576,  in  Bibl.  Bodl. 

6.  Vita  San£li  Guthlaci  anachoreta?,  MS.  quod  notatur  fcriptum  fuiffe  ante  Con- 
queflum,  in  Bihl.  Collegii  San61i  Benedicli,  Cantabrigise. 

7.  In  Armario  Regali  apud  Weftmonah.  efl  alia  MS.  Vita  Sun£li  Guthlaci, 

8.  Altera  in  Bibl.  Cathedrali  de  Carlifle. 

9.  Felix,  an  antient  monk,  alfo  wrote  his  Life.  See  Camden’s  Britannia,.  Lin- 
'’olnfhire.  [This  is  printed  in  a former  part  of  this  Appendix,  p.  131.-'^] 

10.  Vita  Guthlaci,  per  Petr.  Blereman.  Bibl.  Cote.  Jul.  G.  VI.  fol.  88. 

PLATE  I. 

Among  the  antient  deeds  and  papers  of  the  Cottonian  Colletflion,  which,  by  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Ayfeough,  have  lately  been  arranged,  there  was  found  a Roll  of 
paintings  in  founds,  exhibiting  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  this  Saint,  and 
exprefTive  of  the  fleill  of  our  Saxon  anceftors  in  hiftory-painting.  The  firfl  of  thefe 
rounds,  being  divided  in  two  by  time  or  accident,  feems  to  reprefent  the  Saint 
with  his  name  over  him,  in  a fortified  place  or  camp,  among  his  military  com- 
rades, whom  in  the  next  compartment  he  is  quitting  with  an  air  of  precipitation  and 
horror.  They  are  habited  in  mail,  with  round  helmets  furniflied  with  the  nafal  or 
vifor  down,  • fmall-pointed  fliields  charged  with  devices  and  long  heavy  fpenrs,  and 
are  leading  their  feveral  horfes.  Over  them  is  written,-  Comhlitone^f  and 

over  him,  oDutljlac’,  and  <0utl3[ac  reccDit  ab  cyern'tu  Tuo. 

PLATE  II. 

Reprefents  him  retired  to  Rependune  •f',  or  Repton,  where,  before  A. 

660,  was  a noble  monaflery  of  religious  men  and  women,  under  the  go- 
vernment of  an  abbefs,  after  the  old  Saxon  wayj;  wherein  feveral  of  the 
royal  line  were  buried  §.  The  abbefs  at  this  time  was  a coflly  fhrine  of 

■*  In  the  Britifh  Itlufenm  there  are  three  copies  of  this  Life  of  St.  Guthlac.  That  from  which 
our  copy  is  p.iated  is  in  the  Harl.  MSS.  3097.  6. — A fecond,  whence  the  d;vifion  of  the 
chapters  is  chiefly  taken,  is  among  the  Cotton  MSS.  Nero.  E.  I.  a large  folio  vellum  MS.  writ- 
ten about  the  tenth  century,  and  coniains  the  lives  of  about  140  faints,  amongfl:  which,  at  N.  44, 
is  that  of  St.  Girhlac,  in  22  pages,  double  columns.  The  edges  are  damaged  by  the  fite,  but 
the  writing  is  all  p eferved. — In  the  Royal  MSS.  13  A.  is  an  older  copy  of  the  fame,  which  has 
been  collated  with  fome  other  MS.  and  expL.nations  interlined.  At  the  end  of  the  iaft-mentioned 
MS.  is  written,  “ Autor  hujus  libri  dicitur  efle  Felix'  Croylandienfis  qui  clatuit  anno  D’ni  730 
fub  Ethelba.do  Merciorum  rege.  Scripfit  etiam  Mattheus  Farifienfis  vitam  Guthlaci;  & Gu- 
“ l elmus  Raml'ey,  fed  carmine.” 

t Rapendune.  Domefday.  X Tanner,  Notit,  Mon.  p.  78. 

^ .">ee  a difeovery  of  roo  fkeletons,  arranged  in  a circle  round  one  in  a ilone  coffin,  about  the 
cFofe  of  the  laft  century,  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  loow  Camden’s  Britannia,  vol.  II.  p.  307. 
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was  Ebba'^y  though  Iceland  T calls  ht^-AIfrythay  from  the  Chronicon  of 

Marianus  Scorus,  whole  words  he  cites:  A.  D.  719,  Guihlacus  Ueppandune  mo- 

naderiuin  adiit,  ibique  fub  abbanlfa  nomine  Alfryiha  ronfuram  & clericalem  habi- 
tum  fafeepit.”  She  is  called  Aelfrid  in  the  Life  of  Guthlac,  already  given  in  this 
work 

The  Hfhop  who  performs  the  tonfure,  but  has  no  name  inferted  here,  was  pro- 
bably Heddtiy  or  Eathedy  who  filled  the  fee  oF  Liclineld,  and  united  it  to  that  of 
Sidnaceller,  from  692  to  721,  and  dedicated  the  church  of  Lichfield,  A.  D.  700  §. 
The  garment  fLifpended  on  a beam  is  probably  the  clerical  one  which  Guthlac  was 
about  to  alfume. 

No  fooner  was  the  holy  man  received  into  the  bofom  of  the  church,  than  he  de- 
termined to  lead  an  eremetical  life,  of  which  he  had  imbibed  a particular  relifh 
during  the  fourteen  years  he  lived  at  Repton,  and  haftened  aw'ay  to  Croyland.  His 
voyage  thither  is  the  fubjefl  oF  the  fecond  of  thefe  rondeaux,  where  he  appears 
with  a book  in  his  left  hand,  in  a mafted  vefTel,  fleered  by  a perfon  of  the  name 
of  Tathwinus,  and  rowed  by  a fingle  paddle.  Whether  the  firfi  of  diefe  was  the 
fame  "Eatwine  the  province  of  Mercia,  and  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, 731,  having  been  a prefbyter  of  the  monaftery  of  Briodim^i^y  does  not 
appear. 

.It  happened,  when  Guthlac  was  inquiring  concerning  the  river  and  fen,  and  town 
of  Gronte  and  its  inhabitants,  Tatwin  was  prefent,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  an 
ifland  in  a remote  folitary  place,  which  feveral  perlons  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
inhabit,  but  were  obliged  to  abandon  by  the  frightful  appearances  they  had  feen 
there.  This  but  awakened  Guthlac’s  curiofity ; and  he  hafiened  in  a filhing-boaC, 
under  the  divine  guidance,  to  this  folitary  ifland,  then  called  Crowland.  No  per- 
fon before  him  had  ventured  to  live  there  alone.  He  landed  on  the  fefiival  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  whom  he  chofe  for  his  patron 

PLATE  III. 

The  laft  compartment  left  Sr.  Guthlac  taking  his  pafiage  to  Croyland. 

The  prefent  reprefents  him  building  himfelf  a chapel  there,  having  before  ereffed 
cottage  in  a hollow  on  the  fide  of  a hill,  which  cavity  feems  to  have  been  formed 
by  perfons  digging  there  for  treaFure,  pofiibly  fuppofed  to  have  been  concealed  in 
the  retreat  of  the  neighbourhood  from  the  fury  c»f  invaders—^ 

a3iitf)facus  rCiifi'cit  Cbi  capelfam. 

He  is  employed  in  drawing  up  the  flones  in  a bafket,  which  a workman  above 
takes  hold  of,  his  trowel  lying  behind  him  : the  altar,  with  its  covering  and  the 

* Leland  names  Edburga,  daughter  of  Aldulph,  King  of  the  Eaft  Angles,  and  grand-daugh- 
ter of  Anna. 

II.  278.  She  fent  Guthlac  a leaden  coflin  and  linen  fliroud,  in  which  he  was  afterwards 
buried.  I.  590. 

X P.  137.  § Godwin,  de  Praefulibus,  edit.  Richardfon,  p.  31c. 

H Leland,  Colle£l.  II.  r64,  ex  Beda.  Life,  obi  fupra,  p.  138. 
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hangings  over  it,  are  alfo  Biewn,  Behind  Gnthlac  is  another  workman  hewing 
hone. 

In  this  folitary  retreat  it  was  not  long  before  Guthlac  found  himfelf  aflailed  by 
the  Devil,  who  let  before  him  the  whole  of  his  pah  evil  life  in  fuch  hrong  colours, 
^.hat  he  was  almoft  driven  to  defpair.  In  this  melancholy  ftuation  he  continued 
three  days-,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  as  he  was  finging,  In  my  diftrefs  I 
called  upon  the  Lord,  &c.”  St.  Bartholomew  appeared  to  him  in  the  broad  light 
of  morning,  afluring  him  of  his  conftanfprote^Iion  and  fupport.  From  this  time 
the  grasd  adverfary  changed  his  mode  of  attack.  The  drawing  reprefents  an  angel 
accompanying  Sr.  Bartholomew  ; and  this  Teems  implied  in  the  words  of  his  bio- 
grapher, ‘‘  cum  celefte  adjutoriura  angelice  lucis  adventalfe  prefentiffet,  &c 
The  rondeau  is  inferibed, 

0n0eluj:?  et  Srarthemeu^  tcqimnt'  cum  <6uthIaco  ; 
and  over  each  of  the  figures  are  written  their  names.  Guthlac  appears  fitting  in 
his  chapel  before  the  altar,  and  behind  the  two  figures  peeps  out  bis  friend  and 
companion  Beccelinus,  or  Becel^  a clerk,  who  voluntarily  offered  to  attend  him  as 
his  fervant,  and  to  live  under  him  in  the  fervice  of  God* 

PLATE  IV. 

One  day,  while  St.  Guthlac  and  his  friend  St.  Bartholomew  were  in  earneff  conver- 
fation  together,  two  devils,  in  human  form,  fuddenly  prefented  themfelves,  and  joined 
them,  fuggefting  a habit  of  faffing  to  the  hermit,  who,  forthwith  feeing  their  de- 
fign,put  them  to  flight.  Shortly  after,  he  found  himfelf  aflailed,  during  his  nightly 
prayer,  by  an  hoft  of  unclean  ifpirits,  who,  infinuattng  themfelves  through  every 
crack  and  crevice  of  the  building,  filled  the  whole  with  their  ngly  fhapes.  They 
had  fierce  countenances,  terrible  figures,  great  heads,  long  necks,  lean  faces, 
ghaffly  complexions,  dirty  beards,  hairy  ears,  four  fronts,  fa v age  eyes,  {linking 
mouths,  teeih  like  horfes,  fire-belching  throats,  blubber  lips,  hoarfe  voices,  burnt 
locks,  puffed  cheeks,  high  chefls,  fcaley  thighs,  bowed  knees,  crooked  legs,  fwoln 
ancles,  difforted  feet,  wide  mouths ; and  uttered  diffbnant  clamours.  In  an  inftant 
they  bound  the  holy  man  hand  and  foot,  and,  hurrying  him  out  of  his  cell, 
plunged  him  in  the  mire  of  the  fen,  and  dragged  him  through  the  bufhes,  tear- 
ing his  limbs.  After  they  had  made  him  pafs  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  thefe 
trials,  they  gave  him  a little  refpite,  and  commanded  him  to  quit  the  defart.  On 
his  ftedfaff  rcfufal,  they  beat  him  with  iron  whips,  and  then  railed  him  up  aloft  in 
the  air,  which  to  the  North  was  darkened  by  horrible  flights  of  unclean  fpirits, 
who  hurried  him  away  to  the  very  mouth  of  hell,  and  gave  him  a view  of  its 
varied  torments.  They  were  even  on  the  point  of  thrufting  Guthlac  into  it,  when 
his  friend  St.  Bartholomew  appeared  for  his  refeue,  and  commanded  them  to  con- 
vey him  back  to  his  cell. 

Thefe  are  the  fubjedls  of  Plate  IV,  being  the  7th  and  8th  rondeaus  of  the  Saint’$ 
hiffory.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  fuperferibed, 

ferunt  ^uthlacum  in  aerem  ------- 


Under 
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Under  him  in  the  cell  or  oratory  is  left  his  companion  Beccelinus^ 

On  the  other  is  written, 

5B>emonei;?  fmint  <6uthlflcum  aD  poctam  mferu 

Sr.  Bartholomew  brings  a whip  to  Guthlac. 

2?arthoIom'  fert  flatTru"  oSuthlaco. 

This  inflrument  of  mortification  of  himfelf,  and  rebuke  of  the  evil  fpirits,  is 
the  conftant  emblem  or  device  of  Guthlac.  It  appears  in  the  hand  of  his  ftatue 
on  the  beautiful  Weft  front  of  his  abbey  church  ; and  under  the  feet  of  the  image 
is  a demon  crufhed.  It  was  alfo  adopted  on  the  town-piece  of  Croyland,  1670. 
This  circumftance  is  not,  however,  noticed  in  the  life  of  him  by  Felix,  which  fo 
well  illuftrates  the  drawings. 

PLATE  V. 

The  9th  rondeau  reprefents  the  trial  to  w^hich  Guthlac  - himfelf  was  put  by  the 
appearance  of  innumerable  forms  of  beafts,  wild  and  tame,  affumed  by  evil  fpirits. 
A roaring  lion,  a bellowing  bull,  a raging  bear,  and  various  other  animals,  uttering 
their  founds,  and  putting  therafelves  into  the  moft  terrific  poftures.  Thefe  are 
here  reprefented  as  uniting  the  human  form  with  that  of  beaft  and  bird  ; and  the 
Saint,  having  feized  on  the  foremoft,  Is  giving  him  the  difcipline  of  his  whip. 
Over  his  head  is  written, 

5^emone^  circumeunDo  Domum 
<i5utt)laci  in  DitjerC^  formic  bcftiacum. 

Guthlac's  name  is  written  behind  him. 

The  fubje£l  of  the  following  rondeau  is  the  difpofleflion  of  Egga,  one  of  the 
attendants  on  Ethelbald  in  his  exile,  who,  by  the  power  of  an  evil  fpirit,  was  de- 
prived of  his  fpeech  and  mental  faculties,  though  he  retained  the  free  ufe  of  his 
limbs.  His  relations,  fearing  it  might  terminate  in  incurable  madnefs,  brought  him 
to  Guthlac;  and  no  fooner  bad  he  faftened  the  holy  man’s  girdle  round  his  waift, 
than  he  felt  himfelf  perfectly  freed  from  his  malady,  and,  by  conftamly  wearing  it,- 
continued  ever  after  uudifturbed  by  the  devil. 

cjicit  tiemonium  a quoDmn  comite  e juqulo  Cuo. 

The  hermit’s  name  is  over  his  head;  and  that  of  the  patient  over  his,  <E00a. 

Guthlac  had  before  dlfpoflefled  a young  man  named  Hennefred,  of  a good  fa- 
mily among  the  Eaft  Angles;  who  one  day,  as  he  was  fitting  in  his  father’s 
houfe,' was  fuddenly  feized  with  an  evil  fpirit,  and  tranfported  to  fuch  excelTes  that 
nobody  could  come  near  or  confine  him.  He  had  killed  three  men  who  had  at- 
tempted it,  and  had  continued  in  this  deplorable  ftate  fotir  years,  without  relief 
from  any  religious  perfons.  The  fame  of  our  hermit’s  miracle  having  reached  his 
parents,  at  length  they  determined  to  fend  him  bound  to  Croyland.  Guthlac  led 
him  into  his  oratory,  and  continued  in  falling  and  prayer  three  'days.  On  the 
third  day  at  fun-rife  he  fprinkled  him  with  holy  water,  and,  breathing  in  his  face, 
inftantly  repelled  the  influence  of  the  evil  fpirit,  ^ho  never  after  molefied  the 
young  man. 
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PLATE  VI 

The  roll  which  has  recorded  fo  much  of  the  life  of  Guthlac  palTes  next  to  his 
ordination  to  the  prieilhcod  on  the  following  occafion.  Headda,  who' filled  the  fee 
of  Wincbefier  from  677  to  705,  came  to  pay  him  a vifir,  accompanied  by  his  li- 
brarian Wigfrid,  who  undertook  to  determine  on  the  fincerity  of  the  Saint’s  pro- 
feffions,  and  to  difiinguiih  between  them  and  the  pretenfions  of  certain  Scottifh 
hermits  to  godlinefs  and  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  other  religious  qualifications. 
Guthlac  having  acquitted  himfclf  in  a manner  fatiTaclory  to  the  prelate,  Headda^ 
in  the  midfi;  of  the  converfation,  entreated  him  to  undertake  the  facerdotal  office: 
the  hermit  alTenting,  the  biihop  firll  confecrated  the  church,  and  then  ordained 
Guthlac  pried:. 

The  brffiop  pontifically  habited,  with  the  word  pontifey  written  behind  him,  lays 
his  right  hand  on  the  head  of  Guthlac;  who,  kneeling,  holds  in  bis  hands  a chalice,, 
as  k is  ufual  to  reprefent  priefis  of  all  ranks  on  their  monumental  braffes..  Behind 
the  bifhop  is  an  altar,  covered  with  a cloth,  and  having  on  it  a chalice.  Behind 
the  new-made  priefi:  are  five  minifiers  of  religion,  two  of  them  in  their  proper  ha^ 
hits,  holding  books : the  other  three  are  barely  feen  by  their  heads  above  the 
others;  but  all,  like  Guthlac  himfelf,  fltew  the  tonfure.  The  foremofi;  has  an  open 
book,  containing  the  ceremonial  of  coiifecration,  and  wears  a rich  dalmatic, 
faflened  at  the  bread  by  a fplendid  fibula,  lhaped  like  a quatrefoil.  Over  the 
bifhop  is, 

<6uthlac’  I'acerDotium  fitCcipit  a l^ebDa  ep’o  JIDmtDnenffi 

The  twelfth  rondeau  contains  the  interview  between  Guthlac  and  King  Ethel- 
bald,  who  had  been  driven  from  his  dominions  by  King  Ceolred,  and,  overcome 
with  fatigue,  retreated  to  his  hermitage.  The  holy  man  adminidered  to  him  all 
the  comforts  of  afliarance  that  Providence  would  not  forfake  him,  but  refhore  him 
to  his  throne,  and  grant  him  victory  over  all  his  enemies.  We  fee  him  here  fit- 
ting in  his  chapel  before  the  altar,  with  a book,  prooably  the  Bible,  in  his  left 
hand,  and~wfith  his  uplifted  right  earneftly  inculcating  its  do(firines  and  promiles 
on  the  exiled  monarch,  who  lidens  to  him  with  attention  ; while  behind  him  fits, 
equally  attentive,  a young  man,  probably  the  companion  of  his  troubles. 

Over  Guthlac  is  written,  (iButfilac’  conlofaP  regem  €thelbalDum  eyulem.^ 

Over  the  king’s  head,  oEtfiefbafD’  rejr/ 

PLATE  VIK 

After  Guthlac  had  paffed  fiPeen  years  in  his  date  of  folltnde,  it  pleafed  the 
Lord  to  call  him  to  eternal  happinefs.  He  was  feized  while  at  prayers  in  his  ora- 
tory with  a hidden  illnefs,  which,  after  eight  days,  brought  him  to  the  point  of 
death.  A brother  named  Becel^  or  Beccelinus^  happened  to  be  with  him  at  the 
4 timca. 
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time,  and  received  his  dying  indru£lions  and  commands,  and  his  predI£lion  that  he 
fliould  not  outlive  the  eighth  day  of  his  dilorder.  On  the  fourth  day,  which  was 
Eafter-day,  he  received  the  holy  elements  of  bread  and  wine  (for  the  Saxon  church 
communed  in  both  kinds),  and  preached  to  his  friend  with  uncommon  perfpicuity. 
On  the  feventh  day,  Bcccelinus  vifiringhim,  about  the  fixth  hour,  found  him  ly'rg  in 
a cori'icr  of  the  oratory  over  againft  the  altar,  but  would  not  dillurb  him  with  t.ilk^ 
ing  10  him  : bur,  on  aflcing  him  for  his  laft  commands,  the  man  of  God,  raifing 
his  weary  body  a little  from  the  wall,  and  fighing,  delivered  Ills  lad  direction",  to 
be  given  to  his  filler  Pega,  concerning  his  funeral,  and  other  matters.  In  the 
night  aher  this  he  expired. 

The  fourteenth  rondeau  reprefents  him  in  the  article  oF  death,  his  foul  received 
by  angels  ; who  attended  with  divine  hymns,  a pillar  of  hghr  like  a rower  of  ft  e 
reaching  f.om  Earth  to  Heaven,  filling  the  room,  to  ufe  the  wor  \ of  (hjthl.ic’s 
biographer.  His  friend  immediaieVy  conveyed  the  news  of  hiv  cietth  to  his  filler, 
who,  three  days  after,  agreeably  to  his  directions,  depofed  his  b6dy  in  the  earth 
in  hiS  oratory. 

The  infcrlption  in  the  thirteenth  rondeau  is, 

<i3uthlacu.£i  lan0aen.it  foquituc  cum  23ecccIino  tuTcipulo  flio. 

In  the  fourteenth,  <6utf)larut«  morien.;?. 

PJis  foul,  fuperferibed  anima,  ifTuing  out  of  his  mouth. 


PLATE  Vm. 

The  fifteenth  rondeau  reprefents  Beccelinus  carrying  the  lafl  orders  of  Guthlac 
to  his  filter  Pega,  who  is  depping  into  a boat,  with  her  attendant,  an  holy  man 
carrying  a book  and  leaning  on  a crutch,  to* go  to  Croyland,  to  fulfil  her  brother's 
lad  bequeds.  After  fhe  had  been  there  three  days,  and  performed,  the  ufual  offices 
for  his  departed  foul,  on  the  third  fhe  depofited  him  in  the  ground  in  his  oratory. 

This  ceremony  is  the  fubjeCt*  of  the  fixteenth  rondeau^  where  we  fee  her  at  the 
head  of  the  body  fwathed  up,  depofiting  it  in  a handfome  ornamented  coffin,  fu- 
perferibed, itorpu!^  <0uthlae,  on  a bier,  whofe  legs  are  feen  under  it.  She  is  affided 
by  three  men,  one  of  whom  holds  in  his  left  hand  a book,  out  of  which  he  re- 
peats the  fervice ; while,  with  a crofier  in  his 'right,  he  is  incenfing  the  body. 

Over  them  is  written,  repelitur  <!3uthlaai!?. 

Over  the  other  round, 

^3ecccimu?'  fert  mauData  43utljlaci  J?C0e ; and,  5>eaa  forDt  iJ3utl)laci. 
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PLATE  IX. 

Of  the  two  concluding  rondeaux,  N®  17  contains  the  legend  of  Guthlac's  ap- 
pearing to  King  Ethelbald,  founder  of  Croyland  abbc)^,,  to  whom  he  had  been 
con feffor  while  he,  was  only  Earl  of  Mercia,  and  who  was  driven  to  a corner  of 
the  kingdom  by  the  intrigues  of  his  coufin  Ceolred,  the  reigning  prince,  from  709 
to  716.  In  this  retirement,  hearing  of  the  death  of  Guthlac,  he  came  to  his 
grave,  and  offered  up  his  prayers,  with. tears,  foliciting  his  interocllion.  One  night, 
as  he  lay  in  a cottage  formerly  inhabited  by  the  holy  man,  juft  as  he  had  clofed 
his  eyes,  he  was  awaked  by  an  extraordinary  light,  and  the  figure  of  Guthlac  in 
radiant  garments,,  who  gave  his  fuppliant  the  moff  comfortable  afiiurances  of  being 
refiored  to  is  throne,  and  enjoying  long  life*,  and,  as  a token  of  the  event,  he 
promifed  him,  before  the  third  hour,  unexpected  fupplies  of  provifion  fhould  be 
brought  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  place;  which  fell  out  accordingly. 

The  king,  whofe  name  is  written  over  his  head,  is  reprefented  kneeling  before 
the  tomb  ; while  his  attendants  are  fleeping  behind,  over  whofe  heads  the  vifion 
re-afeends.  The  Saint  appears  to  him  pointing  with  the  index-finger  of  his  right 
hand ; and  holding  in  his  left  a box,  or  fhrine. 

Infcription,  o5uti)Iac'  regi  €tf)elbalDa  apj^aret  ab  fcpulcfiru'  ef  tri0tfantf. 

In  the  eighteenth  rondeau  is  the  hiffory  of  founding  the  abbey.  Ethelbald, 
royally  habited,  holds  a fcroll,  inferibed, 

€00  re)L*  €thelbalou.^  bo  t'i  feoem  abb'ie  ca'  pe'tmentii^  foluta'  ot  lib^atn  ab  om'i  ^"c'fari 

ejtaaione. 

Twelve  benefa^ors  behind  hold  other  fcrolls ; and  firff,  by  anticipation,  Turche* 
telly  coufin  and  chancellor  to  his  fuccefifor  King  Edmund,  and  afterwards  abbot  of 
Croyland,  holding  a crofier. 

€00  abbaj?  bo  Vi  ferta'  parte'  fierebitatiV  mce.  IQenlibiirrfi  ^ 25ebi  Coteja'  \ 

IJofeintune  ^ €lm'mtune  5, . itDirthorp 

Behind  him  Earl  Algar  : 

€00  3l0ar'  corner?  bo  t'i  t’ra'  be  ^palbino  et  be  l^mceb'  et  <Buappel  ^ et  IC^oleb'  ^;. 

Next,  €00  Sfl0a:'  biacon'  b'  t’i  tra'  be  ^abebic'  ^ et  eccfam  cu'  p'tinentn^. 

Then,  €00  ^lan'  b'  €rcun  bo  tibi,  pat'  <0iitfiIaee,  prioratu'  b'  jfreft' exf  p’^tincnt'. 

* Wendlingburgh.  * Beby,  co.  Leic.  ^ Cotenham.  ^ Hockington. 

* Elmington.  ® Worthorpe.  ^ Quaplode.  * Holbeach.  ® South  Dovedike, 

“ Upon  laying  the  foundation  of  the  new  abbey  church  at  Croyland,  A.  D.  1114,  Alan  de 
Croun  gave  thereto  the  advowfon  of  the  church  of  Friflcn  ; and  in  fome  little  time  after  fomc 
other  lands  and  churches  hereabout ; and  placed  here  a prior  and  fome  black  monks  fiibordinate 
whom  he  farther  endowed  before  his  death  in  the  reign  of  Stephen.”  Tanner,  Not,  Mon.  p. 
to  that  great  monaficry,  257  ; ex  P.  Blcfenfis  Hill.  Croyland,  p,  119. 
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(^00  tJO  tibi  t"ram  be  5^raitune^  c'  p'tinentu^. 

€00  Corolb'  tiicecome^  bo  t'i  t'ra"  be  5Bu00e!3afe  ^ 

€00  3l0ac"  filf  gorlang'  bo  tibi -23aftune  ^ et  Ceforb^  cu^  p'tinent^ 

€00  Ceolfu.^  bo  tibi  t’ra’  bei^alintune  5, 

€00  i^orman’  bicecomejii  bo  tibi  terra’  be  .f^uttune  ^ et  be  ^tapeltune  . 

€00  jBolfnot'  bo  tibi  t'ra'  be  ^bintmf  ^ ra’  p’tinentiis?*> 

€00  0iftDinu^  comej^  bo  t'i  .Itloreburne  ai’  p*tin\ 

€00  i?tO0iCt^  bo  VU  pat^'€ut})r,.  %an0etoft cir  p’tme’tiij:f*. 

Under  an  arch  of  the  church  is  a man  with  his  hands  crofled,  and  confined  in  a 
ring,  an  unclean  fpirit  iffuing  from  his  mouth. 

PLAT  E X. 

Tiie  figures  ruddy  tricked' on  the  outfide  of  the  Roll,  marked  6,”"  from' 
which  the  rondeaux  of  Guthlac’s  life  have  been  taken^  reprefent,  in  thirteen  com- 
partments, the  Hiflory  of  Krael,  as  recorded  in  the  Firfi;  Book  of  Samuel.  They 
are  not  ranged  in  the  exadlefi;  order,  as  will  be  feen  by  the  explanation. 

1.  The  firft  compartment  is-  too  imperfeft  to  be  afcertained  with  precifion,  but 
may  reprefent  the  delivery  of  Hannah  of  her  fon  Samuel. 

2.  Hannah,  accompanied  by  her  hufband  Etkanah  and  a female  friend,  or  per- 
haps his  other  wife  Peniunah,  offering  her  fon  Samuel  to  the  high  prieft  Eli  for 
the  fervice  of  the  Lord:  the  heads  of  the  three  bullocks,  and  the  meafure  of  hour, 
which  fhe  brought  with  him,  are  at  her  feet,  and  the  bottle  of  wine  in  her  hand”. 

3.  Samuel  affifting  Eli,  and  minifiering  before  the  Lord,  with  the  cenfer,  and 
his  mother  bringing  him  his  little  coat 

4.  The  battle  between  Ifrael  and  the  Philifiines  in  Ebenezenand  Apheki, 
wherein  the  former  were  defeated"^,  and  the  ark  taken 

5.  The  death  of  Eli,  in  confequence  of  hearing  of  this  defeat,  when  he  fell 
from  his  feat  and  brake  his  neck  *5 ; and  perhaps  the  woman  may  be  his  daughter- 
in-law,  who  fell  into  labour,  and  died  on  the  fpot 

The  lixth  compartment  reprefents  the  fall  of  the  ffatue  of  Dagon,  when  the  ark 
was  placed  in  the  temple 

7.  The  return  of  the  ark,,  the  kine  which  drew  it  taking  the  ffrait  way  to  Beth- 
fhemefh,  whofe  inhabitants  were  reaping  wheatrharvelt  in  the  valley ; and  lift  up 
their  eyes,  and  faw  the  ark,  and  rejoiced  to  fee  it 

8.  If  k does  not  reprefent  Eli  fitting  before  the  altar  as  high  prieft  ? 

^ Drayton.  * Bukenhale^  ^ Bafion.  ^ Tetford,  co.  Cambridge, 

5 Halington.  ® Sutton  Cheynell,  and  ^ Stapleton,  both  co.  Lek. 

^ Adington,  in  Soudnavefland  hundred.  ^ Moreburn,  Langtoft. 

” I Sam.  ch.  i.  v.  i.  Ibid.  ch.  ii.  ii.  19.  ” Ibid.  ch.  iii.  2. 

**  Ibid.  ch.  iv.  i.  2.  lo.  ii.  Ib.  v.  18.  Ibid,  y.  19,  20, 

*7  Ibid.  ch.  V.  3,  4,'  12,  T^c 

9.  Exhibit 
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9.  Exhibits  bis  Ton  the  pri^-ft’s  fervant  (Iriking  his  fleHi-hook  of  three  teeth  into 
the  pan,  or  kettle,  or  caldron,  or  pot  of  the  facrifices,  and  all  that  the  flelli-hook 
brought  up  the  priefl;  took  for  himfelf  h 

10.  Reprefents  Eli  laid  down  in  his  place  before  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  lamp  of  God  where  the  ark  was,  and  Samuel  coming  to  him,  miftaking  the 
voice  of  God  for  that  of  EH  The  figure  of  Samuel  is  almoft  our. 

11.  The  ark  of  God  is  taken;  and  the  two  fons  of  Eli,  Hophni  and  Phinehas, 
{lain  k 

12.  When  the  Philhllnes  took  the  ark  of  God,  they  brought  it  into  the  houfe 
of  Dagon,  and  fet  it  by  Dagon  4. 

13.  The  ark  placed. in  the  cart  drawn  by  two  milch  kine  ; and  by  its  fide  the 
golden  images  of  (more  than)  five  mice  and  four  itnages  of  the  emerods  k At  the 
feet  of  the  byftander  leap  two  mice,  reprefenting  the  plague  of  thele  animals. 

* I Sam.  ch.  ii.  13,  14.  ^ Ibid.  ch.  ii’.  2 — * Ibid,  ch.  iv.  1. 

* Ibid.  ch.  V.  * ibid.  ch.  vi.  .5. 
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PREFACE. 


W HEN  the  former  Edition  of  this  Work  was  published,  in  1800,  the  Gentleman  who 
supplied  the  Parochial  History  of  Castor,  &c.  thought  proper  to  withhold  his  name. 
It  is  now,  however,  well  known  to  have  been  my  invaluable  Friend,  Richard  Gough, 
Esq.  But  owing  to  the  Volume  having  been  published  without  that  respectable  sanc- 
tion, and  from  not  having  been  much  advertised,  very  few  Copies  of  it  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  previous  to  the  fatal  accident  in  1808  which  destroyed  all  the  unsold  Copies. 
This  circumstance  has  caused  the  Work  to  be  enquired  for ; and  has  induced  me  to 
reprint  a very  small  Impression  of  it,  to  gratify  the  collectors  of  Topography. 

The  Work  here  presented  to  the  publick  is  the  whole  which  could  be  found  among 
the  papers  of  the  Rev.  Kennett  Gibson,  B.  A.  formerly  of  Christ’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, who  offered  proposals  for  printing  it*;  but  the  Author’s  death,  which  happened 
in  1772,  interrupted  the  design  ; and  the  MS.  remained  several  years  in  obscurity,  till, 
in  the  year  179.5,  it  was  offered  to  me  by  its  then  Proprietor,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Bayleyf, 
fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

‘‘  The  Rev.  Kennett  Gibson  was  Curate  of  Castor  many  years;  and,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, his  residence  on  such  a spot  gave  him  opportunities  which  he  did  not  fail  to 


* Mr.  Gibson  proposed  to  print  by  subscription,  for  one  guinea,  “ A Comment  upon  part  of  the  Fifth  Journey  of 
Antoninus  through  Britain:  in  which  a particular  inquiry  is  made  after  the  true  situation  of  JDuro6/-ivt.r,  the  seventh 
station  there  mentioned.  In  this  work  it  will  be  attempted  to  prove,  against  the  objections  of  some  late  writers  upon 
British  antiquities,  that  Castor  in  Northamptonshire  has  an  indubitable  claim  to  the  station  in  question.  The  remains 
of  Roman  camps,  military  ways,  tesselated  pavements,  sepulchral  and  other  urns,  local  deities,  aqumducts,  the  ancient 
navigable  Roman  cut  called  Caer-dike,  coins,  and  several  other  Roman  antiquities,  are  considered  in  an  historical  viewj 
the  whole  tending  to  illustrate  the  parochial  antiquities  of  Castor,  and  the  adjacent  parts  in  the  liberty  of  Peterborough, 
and  some  other  places  in  the  county  of  Northampton.” 

The  Proposals  for  the  above  work  were  dated  Castor,  July  3,  1769. 

f Several  articles  from  Bp.  Kennett’s  library,  rendered  valuable  by  his  MS  notes,  fell  into  Mr.  Bayley’s  hands  by 
consanguinity,  his  mother  having  been  grand-daughter  to  the  Bishop. 
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improve.  The  result  of  his  inquiries  seems,  therefore,  an  incontrovertible  establishment 
of  the  Roman  station  Durobriv^  at  Castor^  in  a neighbourhood  so  fertile  in  Roman 
remains.  If  roads  and  camps,  coins  and  pavements,  on  every  side  of  Castor,  do  not 
prove  its  Romanity  and  its  eminence  in  the  time  of  that  great  people,  what  farther  evi- 
dence is  required  ? 

These  evidences,  however,  do  not  seem  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  a place  in  any 
antient  Itinerary.  In  a very  learned  illustration  of  that  part  of  Antoninus’s  Iter  which 
relates  to  Britain,  which  after  long  expectation  has  just  made  its  appearance*,  the  name 
of  Durobrivis  is  transferred  to  West  or  Old  Lynn,  in  a very  different  direction  from 
that  which  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the  fifth  Iter  of  Antoninus,  and  in  a course  less 
direct  than  is  commonly  assigned  to  the  great  Roman  ways.  If,  however,  the  claims 
of  towns  to  Roman  stations  are  to  be  determined  on  such  slight  evidence  as  a 
few  coins  or  a few  inconsiderable  banks,  the  claims  of  Castor,  Chesterton,  and 
Alwalton,  must  be  incontrovertible.  To  put  it  out  of  doubt,  we  might  produce 
a Milliary,  other  Roman  coins,  &c.  now,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  found  in  this  very  tract ; and  though  it  does  not,  like  that 
at  Leicester,  exhibit  a name,  like  that  it  perhaps  determines  a distance,  M.  P.  L. 
In  p.  76,  Mr.  Reynolds  admits,  that  the  Ermine-street  is  very  visible  before  Stilton; 
and  that  Castor  is  an  old  Roman  station  upon  the  river  Nen,  where  this  road  again 

divides.  So  that,  ‘ if  the  new  situations  assigned  in  this  present  work,  to  Duroliponte, 

Durobrivis,  and  Causennis,  are  admitted,  a branch  from  this  road  must  have  left  it  at 
Huntingdon,  and,  passing  through  Ramsey  and  the  Fens  to  West  Lynn,  returned  into 
the  Eastern  line  of  it  by  the  Washes  and  Boston,’  at  Sleaford’  f.” 

As  it  is  plain,  from  what  Mr.  Gibson  says  J,  that  he  intended  to  pursue  the  history  of 
Castor  during  the  Saxon  times  at  least,  and  perhaps  as  much  later  as  he  had  oppor- 
tunities of  doing ; Mr.  Gough  visited  the  spot,  and  endeavoured  to  supply  the 

deficiencies,  not  only  for  Castor,  but  its  dependencies;  and  Milton  § being  one  of 
them,  he  could  not  pass  it  over  without  due  attention  to  the  Noble  Family  whose  resi- 

* Iter  Britanniarum,  &c.  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Reynolds,  M.  A. 

f Mr.  Gough,  in  a Review  of  this  Work,  in  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LXXII.  p,  58.  + P.  12,  note  f. 

§ Of  this  house  we  have  heard  of  a drawing  or  etching  by  a right  honourable  Artist  j but  have  not  succeeded  in  our 
application  to  obtain  it,  or  to  discover  what  memorials  or  correspondence  there  might  be  of  or  respecting  the  Queen  of 
Scots  in  the  archives  of  the  noble  owner ; whose  ancestor,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  governor  of  Fotheringay  castle,  was 
summoned  to  attend  upon  her  during  the  five  last  weeks  of  her  life. 
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dence  it  has  been  for  three  complete  centuries,  and  whom  he  followed  to  their  silent 
mansions  in  the  adjoining  church  of  Marham,  of  which  Mr.  Gibson  was  rector. 

With  a view  to  illustrate  the  manners  of  the  age,  extracts  were  given  from  a House- 
hold Book  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Family  from  1605  to  1612. 

Since  the  first  Edition  of  this  Work  was  published,  the  curious  Portrait  of  a Painter 
then  unknown,  has  been  ascertained  to  be  that  of  Thomas  Go^ver*. 

From  the  old  Mansion-house  of  the  Dove  Family  at  Upton  was  produced  a Stone 
Dial,  which,  if  it  does  not  compare  with  that  erected  at  Whitehall  by  Edmund  Gunter, 
is  at  least  a curious  monument  of  science  for  the  age. 

As  connected  with  the  same  County  were  added,  an  account  of  the  goods,  &c.  of  the 
Priory  of  St.  Andrew,  in  the  town  of  Northampton  ; and  of  a Roman  Tesselated 
Pavement  discovered  at  Cotterstock  in  1798,  where  others  had  been  found  60  years 
before. 

In  this  new  Edition,  I have  been  favoured  by  my  friend  Mr.  Britton  with  a more 
correct  description  of  Castor  Church. 

I have  also  inserted  four  subjects  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  originally 
communicated  to  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  by  my  late  worthy  Correspondents, 
Robert  Henson,  Esq.  and  Mr.  John  Carter,  F.  S.  A. 

These  several  additions  to  Mr.  Gibson’s  Work  will,  it  is  hoped,  not  be  found 
unworthy  of  public  notice. 

Dec.  1,  1818.  J.  NICHOLS. 


* See  p.  125i 
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A COMMENT 


ON  PART  OF  THE 

FIFTH  JOURNEY  OF  ANTONINUS 
THROUGH  BRITAIN. 


CHAP.  L 

It  has  been  no  small  help  towards  understanding  the  history  and  geography  of  our  own 
country,  that  some  of  our  best  Antiquaries  have  given  us  new  editions  of  the  Itinerary 
of  Britain,  a work  generally  ascribed  to  Antoninus. 

But  to  which  of  the  Antonine  family  we  are  to  ascribe  this  account,  is  a secret  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover.  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Caracalla,  are  the  two  prin- 
cipal candidates. 

In  Mr.  Horsley’s  opinion,  the  claim  is  due  to  the  latter;  as  Caracalla  was  some  years 
in  Britain  himself,  and  seems  to  have  had  the  best  opportunity,  of  any  of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  of  gaining  a thorough  knowledge  of  this  Island. 

The  limits  that  are  settled  in  the  Itinerary  suit  better  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  and  the 
peace  made  by  him  with  the  Britons  immediately  after  the  death  of  his  father  Severus, 
than  that  of  Antoninus  Pius.  For,  this  latter  built  the  Roman  wall  in  Scotland  ; and  yet 
we  have  no  stations  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  which  are  within  forty  miles  of  that  wall. 
The  wall  that  was  built  by  Severus  is  in  the  North  of  England  ; and  there  are  not  above 
two  or  three  stations  in  the  Itinerary  advanced  beyond  this  wall ; and  these  too  at  no 
great  distance  from  it.  These  things  Mr.  Horsley  has  more  fully  considered  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  first  book  of  his  “ Britannia  Romana.”  He  says  there  is  good  reason  in- 
deed to  suspect,  with  Dr.  Gale*,  that  the  Itinerary  has  not  all  been  composed  by  one 
person,  at  least  not  by  any  one  of  the  Antonines,  because  Constantinople  and  some  other 
places  are  mentioned  in  this  work,  which  were  not  founded  till  long  after  the  last  of  the 
Antonines.  It  might  be  begun  by  some  one,  and  carried  on  by  others.  And  if  any  of  the 
Antonines  composed  a part  which  relates  to  Britain,  he  (as  above)  inclines  to  Caracalla.  It 

* Anion.  Itio.  p.  1. 
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cannot  however  be  denied  but  that  the  work  is  antient  and  genuine,  and  that  we  owe 
more  discoveries  of  the  names  of  Roman  places  in  Britain  to  it  than  to  all  other  authors 
put  together.  From  this  work  we  learn  what  names  they  gave  in  the  middle  ages  to  many 
towns,  which  are  still  in  being,  or  of  which  only  the  names  remain  in  the  histories  of  those 
times,  and  memory  of  them  in  ruins  out  of  the  way,  or  in  villages  little  known.  The  edi- 
tions of  this  useful  work  I cannot  pass  over  in  silence  : the  recording  of  them  is  a tribute 
indeed  which  has  before  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  Editors  ; but  it  is  in  a work  that 
is  now  but  in  few  hands. 

The  editions  are  as  follow  : 

1.  ¥A\\\o  Florentina;  per  haeredes  Philippi  Juntse,  anno  1519,  8vo.  Accedunt  Pom- 
ponius  Mela,  Julius  Solinus,  Vibius  Sequester,  P.  Victor  de  regionibus  urbis  Romae,  et 
Dionisius  Afer  de  situ  orbis,  Prisciano  interprete.  Prodiit  cur^  Antonii  Francini  Var- 
chiensis,  qui  in  Mela  multa  sanavit  vulnera  ope  antiquissimi  codicis  literis  script! 
Longobardicis. 

2.  Editio  Lugdunensis ; apud  haeredes  Simonis  Vincentii.  Excudebat  Nathias  Bon- 
homme  eadem  forma  qua  et  prior.  Quonam  anno  prodiit,  non  liquet,  nec  cujusnam 
curae  debemus.  In  principio  autem  libri  nos  docuit  editor,  ad  exemplar  Aldinum  opus- 
cula  haecce  emandata  fuisse. 

3.  Editio  Gulielmi  Harrisoni,  Londini,  1587,  fol.  ad  calcem  nempe  luculentissimae 
descriptionis  Insulae  Britannicae,  Raphaelis  Holinshedii  Chronico  premiss®.  Illam  par- 
tem Itinerarii  tantummodo  complectitur  qu®  ad  Britanniam  spectat.  Codicibus  MSS. 
usus  est  Harrisonus.  Hanc  editionem  secutus  est  Gulielmus  Burtonus  in  Commentariis 
ad  Antoninum  doctissimis. 

4.  Editio  Hieronymi  Surit®  C®saraugustani,  Coloni®  Agrippin®,  in  officina  Birck- 
mannrca,  surnptibus  Arnold!  Milii  1600,  8vo.  Ad  diversos  manuscriptos  codices  et  im- 
presses comparavit,  emendavit,  et  doctissimo  commentario  explicuit  editor. 

5.  Editio  Petri  Bertii,  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1618,  fol.  ad  finem  Ptolem®i  Geographi®. 

6.  Editio  Antonini  Itineris  Britanniarum,  doctissimi  Thom®  Gal®i  S.  T.  P.  nuper 
Decani  Ebor.  commentariis  illustrati,  Londini,  1706,  4to.  Opus  posthumum,  auxit, 
revisit,  edidit  Rogerus  Gale,  Thom®  filius  eruditissimus.”  Accessit  Anonym!  Raven- 
natis  Britanni®  Chorographia,  cum  Cod.  MSS.  collata,  et  conjecturis  plurimis  adornata. 

7.  Exemplar  Editionis  Suritan®  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana  (quod  ad  cl.  Edvardum  Ber- 
nardum  non  ita  pridem  pertinebat)  cum  codice  MS.  membranaceo  collatum. 

8.  Aliud  Exemplar  Editionis  Suritan®  in  e^dem  Bibliotheca  cum  codice  MS.  col- 
latum. Sed  codexne  membranaceus  an  chartaceus  fuerit,  non  constat,  Certe  hoc  etiam 
exemplar  olim  fuit  doctissimi  Bernard!,  qui  et  ipse  contulit. 

9.  Antonini  Iter  Britanniarum  (juxta  primam  editionem)  cum  variis  lectionibus. 
Accedunt  Robert!  Talboti  annotationes  e codice  MS.  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana.  Edidit 
T.  Hearne,  M.  A.  Oxoni®,  1711. 
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It  is  to  our  present  purpose  to  mention  here  what  the  learned  and  skilful  Antiquary 
Bishop  Gibson,  in  his  Life  of  Camden,  has  remarked,  that  Italy  was  the  place  where 
Topographical  Surveys  were  first  attempted  for  the  more  easy  and  delightful  reading  of 
the  Roman  Histories;  and  there  the  difficulty  was  very  inconsiderable.  The  express 
remains  of  the  old  names  preserved  in  the  new  ones  was  a sufficient  direction  in  many 
cases;  and  where  that  guide  failed,  they  were  led  to  them,  as  by  u thread,  by  their 
Histories;  which,  being  so  many,  and  withal  so  minute  in  every  the  least  circumstaiice, 
point  out  the  places  in  the  plainest  manner,  and  render  all  geographical  inquiries  a 
very  easy  task.  France,  Spain,  and  Germany,  had  not  this  advantage  in  so  high  a 
degree;  but,  as  they  were  subdued  by  the  Roman  arms,  so  had  they  the  good  fortune 
to  fall  under  the  notice  of  the  Roman  Historians;  who,  being  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  their  affairs,  by  their  nearness  to  Italy,  and  their  long  subjection  to  the  Roman 
Empire,  described  them  with  a tolerable  exactness.  But  Britain  was  another  world 
to  them  ; and  accordingly,  when  they  undertook  to  write  of  our  affairs,  and  to  give 
descriptions  either  of  people  or  places,  their  accounts  were  unavoidably  confused  and 
imperfect. 

Our  English  Writers  upon  the  subject  of  Topography  have  judged  here  Antoninus’s 
Itinerary  to  be  the  best  direction ; who  has  described  the  mansions  where  the  military 
force  of  the  Romans,  when  upon  a march,  were  to  stop,  with  their  respective  distances, 
in  fifteen  several  w^ays  that  might  be  travelled  across  England.  Yet  this  work  contains 
but  a heap  of  bare  names,  without  any  circumstances  of  action,  and  therefore  is  but  a 
poor  guide  in  such  inquiries;  upon  account  too  of  the  faults  in  the  original,  as  well  in 
the  manner  of  writing  the  names,  as  in  the  numbers  ; or  in  regard  that  there  remain  no 
footsteps  of  several  places  there  mentioned  ; or  because  of  the  diversity  which  languages 
and  length  of  time  have  occasioned  in  proper  names. 

My  present  inquiry,  which  more  particularly  relates  to  the  Station  called,  in  the  fifth 
Iter  of  Antoninus,  Durobrwce^  has  difficulties  to  encounter,  of  the  nature  of  some  of  the 
above  mentioned.  And  hence  authors  of  great  abilities  and  good  credit  have  assigned 
different  places  for  the  Station  in  question.  Though  the  name  of  Durohrivce  occurs 
before,  both  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  Iter  of  Antoninus;  it  may  not  be  unworthy 
of  notice,  that  all  Antiquaries  have  agreed  in  those  three  Iters;  fixing  that  Station  at 
Rochester  in  Kent,  though  it  is  not  quite  answerable  in  its  distance  from  London  to  the 
milliary  numbers  of  the  Itinerary,  which  places  it  twenty-seven  miles  from  the  last- 
mentioned  city,  whereas  it  is  about  thirty,  which  in  the  main  answ'ers  to  twenty-seven 
of  the  Itinerary,  according  to  Horsley.  We  find  a greater  difference  in  the  fifth  Iter, 
where  Durobrw^  is  mentioned  again.  And  some  writers  from  this,  others  from  certain 
circumstances  which  they  have  alleged  in  confirmation  of  their  several  opinions,  have 
supposed  the  site  of  this  station  either  to  have  been  at  Castor  in  the  county  of  Northamp- 
ton, upon  the  Northern  border  of  the  river  Nen,  or  else  just  opposite  to  it  on  the  South 
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side,  where  a town  called  Dornford,  according  to  some  writers,  formerly  stood,  but  now 
not  in  being;  the  spot  is  in  the  parish  of  Chesterton  in  the  Couhty  of  Huntingdon.  Some 
maintain,  that  both  these  places  were  comprehended  in  the  Station  ; while  others  contend 
for  Stamford,  or  Tatteshall  in  Lincolnshire,  or  Brig-Casterton  in  Rutlandshire. 

Whether  their  sentiments,  or  mine,  backed  with  the  authorities  and  reasons  I shall 
produce,  will  be  thought  of  greatest  weight,  the  reader  will  be  left  to  judge,  from  the 
comparative  view  in  which  they  will  be  considered  in  this  work. 

And  here  we  are  to  take  a view  of  those  Stations  which  are  mentioned  in  Antoninus’s 
fifth  Journey  through  Britain,  and  preceding  that  called  on  this  account  Durohriva.  I 
have  made  use  here  of  Bp.  Gibson’s  edition  of  Camden’s  Britannia,  who  gives  us  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  through  Britain,  as  it  is  compared  by  Mr  Burton  with  the 
several  editions. 

ITER  V. 

Iter  a Londinio,  Lu. 
guvallum  ad  Vallum 
M.  P.  ccccxliii.  sic ; 

Editio 

Aldina.  Suritana.  Simleriana. 

Casaromagum.  m.  p.  xxviii. 

Coloniam.  m.  p.  xxiv. 

Viliam  Faustini.  m.  p.  xxxv.  xxv. 

Icianos.  m.  p.  xviii. 

Camboricum.  m.  p.  xxxv. 

Durolipontem.  m.  p.  xxv. 

Durobrivas.  m,  p.  xx^v. 

In  Dr.  Gale’s  edition,  the  seventh  Station  is  called  Durobrivis.  In  Talbot’s,  Duro~ 
brivias.  In  both  the  editions  by  Bernard,  that  of  Florence,  Lyons,  Harrison’s,  the 
Suritan  as  above,  and  Bertius’s,  Durobrivas, 

Had  the  distances  of  each  Station  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  been  so  near  to  the 
truth  that  we  might  rely  upon  them,  and. naturally  look  out  for  them  at  modern  towns, 
about  the  distance  mentioned,  especially  at  such  which  bear  any  similitude  to  those  of 
the  Itinerary,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  fix  where  the  several  Stations  had  their  site. 
Dr.  Gale  says,  in  the  preface  to  his  learned  Commentary  on  the  Itinerary,  that  the  light 
he  had  from  some  other  copies  which  were  communicated  to  him  was  next  to  nothing. 
No  alteration  appears  to  be  made  by  them  in  the  distances  (which  are  the  main  concern) 
except  as  follows  : — Iter  I.  at  Isurium^  Bentley’s  copy  reads,  8 for  24  ; and  at  Prato^ 
rium^  both  that  and  the  Oxford  copy  read  22  for  25.  Iter  II.  at  Luguvallum  the  Oxford 
copy  for  12  reads  15  ; and  at  Deva,  Bentley’s  for  20  reads  10.  Iter  V.  Vossius’s  copy, 
at  Villa  Faustini  confirms  the  reading  of  25  for  35 ; and  Iter  VI.  the  same  copy  at 
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Lacfoclurum  reads  18  for  16.  Notwithstanding  this  obscurity,  we  find  his  conjectures 
very  consonant  to  reason,  even  where  he  met  with  the  greatest  difficulties.  Thus  in  the 
13th  Iter  he  says,  ‘‘  Adeo  discrepant  numeri  ab  Antonino  in  hoc  Itinere  designati,  a 
veris  Stationum  distantiis,  ut  ne  duo  quidem  cum  illis  conveniant : adeoque  tamen 
persuasi  sumus  de  certo  illarum  situ,  iit  nunquam  in  aliis  locis  fidem  obnixe  nimis  sup- 
putationibus  ejus,  multum  jam  depravatis,  adhibendam  esse  censeamus.” 

And,  had  he  had  nothing  but  the  distances  to  combat  with,  he  would  have  been  right 
in  fixing  as  he  does  the  seventh  Station  of  the  fifth  Iter,  called,  in  Antoninus  Durobnvis, 
at  Brig-Casterton,  in  the  county  of  Rutland. 

He  gives  his  opinions  in  these  words,  page  94  ; 

“ Durobrivis.  Dornford  Camdeno,  ubi  manifesta  vidit  urbis  prostratse  indicia,  et 
nummos  Romanos.  Numeri  M.  P.  vero  hie  multum  redundant  Antonino;  dissitae  enim 
sunt  Durobrivee,  si  ad  Dornford  habeantur,  vix  20  milliaria  a Dumliponte,  Suspicor 
itaque  Durobrivas  hasce  esse  Brig-Casterton  ad  secundum  ultra  Stanfordiam  lapidem, 
et  pro  35  legenda  esse  30  M.  P.  quae  vera  est  distantia  inter  oppidum  illud  et  Gorman- 
cester,  atque  eo  potius,  quod  fere  eandem  habet  a Causennis*,  quam  et  illis  assignat 
Antoninus. 

Caeterum  duae  viae  consulares  a Dornford  manifestis  procedunt  dorsis,  haec  ad 
sinistrum  (Forty -footway  dicta,  quia  40  pedum  lata)  per  Tynwell  f paulo  supra  Stan- 
fordiam at  Brig-Casterton  progreditur ; altera  ilia  ad  dexterum  ( Long- Ditch,  et  Strata 
alta  J dicta)  per  Deeping  se  insinuat  in  Lincolnienses.  Prior  Boream  versus  pergit  a 
Brig-Casterton,  et  magn^  se  mole  attollit  ad  crucem  quinque  milliarium  §,  ibique  divor- 
tium  facit,  ut  una  semita  Nottinghamenses  viset,  et  altera  Lincolnienses  per  Withamum. 
Ravennas  hie  agnovisse  videtur  DurobrisinF 

Mr.  Gale  is  positive,  as  I have  above-mentioned,  as  to  the  true  site  of  all  the  Stations 
in  the  Xlllth  Iter,  though  he  allows  no  two  distances  agree  with  tfhe  right;  and  likewise, 
in  this  Vth  Iter  now  under  consideration,  he  takes  Camborice  and  Duroliponte  to  have 
been  where  Cambridge  and  Godmanchester  now  are  situated,  though  but  21  miles 
asunder,  whereas  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  in  all  the  editions,  makes  the  distance  of 
these  two  Stations  25  miles.  And  I only  desire  the  same  liberty  he  has  made  use  of; 
that  is,  not  always  to  suppose  the  Itinerary  exactly  true  in  its  distances  between  Station 
and  Station.  My  opinion  is,  that  we  often  find  so  great  an  agreement  between  the 
antient  and  present  names  of  places,  that  we  may  fix  a Roman  Station  without  much 
regarding  the  numbers  of  miles  said  to  be  between  Station  and  Station  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus.  I therefore  say,  that  Castor,  though  but  20  miles  from  Godmanchester, 
is  the  Durobriva  mentioned  in  the  fifth  Journey  of  Antoninus ; the  distance  in  the 

* Nottingham,  according  to  Gale. 

f Mr.  Peck,  in  his  Annals  of  Stanford,  has  proved  this  to  be  a mistake;  for,  the  road  went  between  Tynwell  and 
Stanford,  on  the  North  corner  of  Austin  Friers  wall.  J The  High  Street.  § Five-mile  cross. 
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Itinerary  between  Duroliponte  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  God  man  Chester,  and  Duro- 
brivis  is,  according  to  that  account,  35  miles.  Mr.  Gale,  therefore,  having  fixed  upon 
Godmanchester  for  his  Roman  Station  of  Durolipons,  was  to  find  another  place  nearly 
suiting  to  the  numbers  in  the  Itinerary,  to  fix  Durohrivis  at ; he  pitches  upon  Brig- 
Casterton,  a place  perhaps  of  some  note  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  though  no  Station, 
as  coins  and  other  memorials  of  those  people  are  frequently  found  there  ; but  still  the 
distances  of  the  places  are  not  reconcileable  with  the  Itinerary.  This  he  would  therefore 
correct,  and  would  read  35  M.  P.  as  there  inserted,  to  have  been  an  error,  and  30  miles 
the  true  number. 

Might  I not  with  equal  propriety  correct  the  numbers  of  this  fifth  Itinerary,  and, 
instead  of  the  distance  of  thirty-five  miles  between  Durolipons  and  Durohrivis,  suppose 
twenty  to  be  the  true  reading,  or  indeed  any  other  number  that  best  suited  my 
purpose?  Nay,  I might  even  retain  the  present  reading  of  35,  at  Durohrivis,  which, 
supposing  that  Station  to  be  where  Castor  now  is  situated,  is  just  that  distance  from 
Camboricum,  Cambridge ; and  urge  that  Durolipons,  from  the  faulty  distance  as  we  find 
it  in  the  editions  of  the  Itinerary,  has  most  likely  been  put  in  long  after  the  time  of  the 
Antonines.  It  will  be  seen,  in  the  account  I shall  give  of  the  Roman  transactions  in  the 
midland  part  of  Britain,  that,  besides  their  great  military  roads,  upon  which  in  general  their 
armies  marched,  they  had  others  formed  for  the  protection  of  their  corn  boats,  a guard  of 
horsemen  always  attending  them.  The  way  this  guard  must  march  about  in  accom- 
panying these  corn  boats  will  shew  that,  in  this  part  of  the  Itinerary,  we  might  reconcile 
the  numbers  in  it,  so  as  to  suit  nearly  the  places  assigned  for  Camboricum,  Durolipons^ 
and  Durobriva.  But  then  again  we  have  farther  difficulties  to  cope  with  in  the  following 
Stations  : and  how  are  we  to  prove  the  distances  accurate  between  the  Stations  of 
Durobriva  and  Gausennce,  or  Causennis ; if,  with  Camden,  we  should  place  Causennis 
at  Brig-Casterton,  in  the  county  of  Rutland  ? His  reason  for  this  is,  because  the  river, 
by  which  this  little  town  is  situated,  is  called  Gwash,  or  JVass*,  and  the  Roman  military 
way  there  crosses  it;  which,  he  says,  and  the  distance  not  inconsistent,  makes  him 
believe,  till  Time  produce  some  more  probable  conjecture,  that  the  Station  of  Gausennce 
is  there.  It  is  however  very  surprizing  that  one  of  Camden’s  capacity,  and  who  is 
generally  very  accurate  with  regard  to  the  geography  of  his  country,  should  affirm,  there 
is  no  inconsistency  in  the  distance  between  Castor  and  Brig-Casterton,  to  suppose  that 
at  the  latter  was  the  Station  of  Causennis ; for  Causennis,  in  the  Itinerary,  is  said  to  be, 
30  M.  P.  from  Durohrivis ; but  the  distance  between  Castor  and  Brig-Casterton  is  not 
above  twelve  miles. 

Gale,  in  his  Comment  upon  this  part  of  the  Itinerary,  speaking  of  this  eighth  Station  f, 
observed  the  distances  answer  between  Brig-Casterton  and  Nottingham,  as  they  likewise 

* “ Wasche  River  comelh  by  Castertou.”  Leland’s  Itin.  vol.  VI.  p.QI.  f P.95,  90. 
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do  between  the  latter  place  and  Lincoln.  Nottingham,  in  his  opinion,  has  its  name  from 
the  hollow  rocks  and  caverns,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Romans, 
and  which  now  are  remaining;  Causennis  signifying,  as  he  thinks,  the  same.  His  words 
are,  Causennisj  aliter  Gausen7u's,  rectihs  Gosennis  vel  Gauvennis.  Ctven,  et  Covenrue, 
et  Gohenncey  sunt  rupes  conglomeratae.  In  comitatu  Eboracensi  ^ rupes  prope  Ottely 
dicuntur  thecheven;  in  illo  Cantii,  oppiduin  Sevennoci y i.  e.  CevennoCy  ita  dicitur  a vici- 
nis  collibus.  Gevenny  est  turn  mons,  turn  fluvius  in  agro  Monmuthensi,  unde  Gobannium 
Antonino.  Causennas  itaque  lego,  per  illas  autem  intelligo  Nottingham.  De  Ilia  Cam- 
denus  J a praeruptis  saxis  in  australi  parte  fluviolurn  Linum  despectat;  et  castrum  sub- 
lime in  rupe  surgit.  Nec  dubito  quin  operosae  illae  cryptae,  concamerationes,  cavernae 
subterraneae  e vivo  saxo  excisae  in  hac  urbe  Romanam  loquantur  magnificentiam,  uti  ut 
illae  aliae  quae  Devoe  et  Iscae  Silurum  celebrantur,  eosdem  auctores,  quod  omnes  admit- 
tunt,  habuerint§.  Adde  his,  supputationem  distantiae  a Causennis  ad  DurobrivaSy  f Not- 
tingha^n  et  Brig-Casterton)  pulchre  cum  numeris  Antonini  concordare,  uti  etiam  cnm 
illis  quos  inter  Causennas  et  Lindum  locat.  Saxonibus  fuit  oppidum  hoc  Snottengahayn, 
spduncarum  domusy  antiquis  Caff  et  Kaou  Britannis  Caverna.  Si  itaque  minus  arrideat 
conjectura  nostra  quae  Gauvennas  a Ccven  deduxit,  originem  istius  dictionis  a Kaff  \e\ 
Kaou  petas  licet,  quod  non  minus  nostram  confirmabit  sententiam,  de  situ  hujus  Stationis.” 

He  might  too,  in  support  of  this  derivation  of  CausenniSy  have  mentioned  the  Causen- 
sesy  taken  notice  of  by  Pliny,  a people  of  Old  Castile  in  Spain,  between  the  cities  of  Se- 
govia and  Valladolid,  where  is  a place  now  called  by  the  Spaniards  CocUy  which  signifies 
hard,  probably  (Mr.  Ainsw^orth  thinks)  as  having  a rocky  situation. 

But  we  may  still  assert,  with  Camden,  Brig-Casterton  might  be  Causennisy  though  a 
place  of  a level  situation  ; and  this  not  without  some  probability,  as  Gale  we  see  allows 
Gevenny  in  Monmouthshire  to  have  its  name  both  from  a mountain  and  river,  to  either  of 
which  the  word  Gavenjxyy  if  I rightly  understand  him,  may  allude.  Now  a river  runs  by 
Brig-Casterton,  called  Gwashy  probably  from  CausenniSy  the  Roman  station. 

However,  Mr.  Horsley  ||  observes,  that  Causennce  is  placed  in  this  Iter,  between  Duro- 
brivte  and  Lindumy  thirty  miles  from  DurobrivaSy  and  twenty-six  from  Linduniy  accord- 
ing to  the  present  numbers  in  the  Itinerary.  That  Ancaster  (in  Lincolnshire)  is  the  only 
place,  beside  Brig-Casterton,  where  there  is  any  appearance  of  a Station  all  the  way 
from  Castor  to  Lincoln.  That  this  creates  some  difficulty  with  respect  to  this  interme- 
diate Station ; which  he  thinks  best  removed  by  supposing  a transposition  of  the  nume- 
rals VI,  or  that  XXX  and  XXVI  are  through  mistake  set  instead  of  XXXVI  and  XX, 
over  against  the  names  Causennis  and  Lindo.  For,  this  being  supposed,  the  same  gene- 
ral distance  is  preserved,  and  the  particular  distances  answer  with  the  utmost  exactness, 

* Camden,  p.  569.  f Bochart,  Geog.  Sac.  Lib.  i.  c.  42. 

+ P-  '^12.  § R.  Higden,  Polychron.  p.  200.  Gyrald.  Camb.  Ilin.  Camb.  c 5. 

11  Britannia  Romana,  in  the  essay  on  Anlooiiie’s  Itinerary,  pp.  432,  433. 
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supposing  Causenna  to  be  Ancaster.  Dr.  Stukeley  is  very  positive  that  Great  Paunton 
must  be  Causenrue.  But  Mr.  Horsley  says,  he  cannot  say  that  either  of  the  times  he 
viewed  Great  Paunton,  and  inquired  about  it,  he  met  with  any  convincing  proofs  of  its 
having  been  a Station.  Witham  and  Stoke  are  no  more  than  two  brooks  at  this  place ; 
Great  Paunton  stands  near  the  confluence,  but  not  on  the  lingula  between  them.  The 
military  way  is  about  half  a mile  or  more  from  this  place  ; and  it  is  about  twenty-three 
computed  miles  from  Lincoln,  and  not  above  twenty  from  Castor;  so  that  the  distances 
do  not  answer.  Dr.  Stukeley’s  negative  argument  is  very  strong,  in  a letter  with  which 
he  obliged  him:  “As  it  is  impossible,”  says  he,  ‘‘that  Ancaster  should  be  the  place  (if  the 
numbers  be  just)  so  it  is  impossible  any  other  between  Ancaster  and  Great  Paunton 
should  be  it;  for,  between  these  two  places  is  nothing  but  bare  heath,  not  a drop  of 
water,  not  a village  nearer  than  half  a mile,  no  mark  of  a station,  no  coins  found,  but 
the  plain  perfect  uninterrupted  high  ridge  all  the  way*.”  Mr.  Horsley  says,  he  cannot 
be  convinced  that  Great  Paunton  will  do  without  altering  the  numbers ; and,  if  any 
change  is  to  be  made  there,  he  begs  leave  to  prefer  his  former  conjectures  with  relation 
to  Ancaster ; for  that  still  keeps  up  the  good  agreement  between  the  sum  total  and  the 
particulars.  The  author  of  the  New  Survey  f pronounces  Ancaster  a Roman  town,  and 
a Station,  observing  that  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  there ; and  Mr.  Horsley 
says,  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  agree  with  this  author  in  the  conjecture  that  Ancaster  is 
the  place  which  was  anciently  called  Sidnacester,  the  Bishop  of  which  is  mentioned  in 
history  ;};,  and  had  in  his  diocese  either  a part  of  Lincolnshire  or  the  whole  of  the  county, 
the  see  being  afterwards  translated  to  Lincoln.  The  original  name  might  be  Causenna^ 
cester,  or  Sennacester,  the  first  syllable  being  dropped  ; and  there  are  many  greater  de- 
viations and  changes  than  this  into  Sidnacester^  or  even  into  Ancaster,  which,  according 
to  the  author  of  the  New  Survey,  retains  a part  of  the  other  name.  The  military  way 
called  High  Dike  is  very  certain  (either  by  its  visible  remains,  or  some  other  evidences) 
all  the  way  from  Castor  to  Lincoln.  It  is  very  magnificent  between  Stamford  and  the  New 
Inn  near  Coultsworth,  and  appears  very  high  for  about  six  miles  over  the  heath  before  we 
come  to  Ancaster;  though  between  the  New  Inn  and  this  heath  it  was  in  several  places 
almost  lost.  It  is  also  very  visible  over  most  part  of  the  heath  from  Ancaster  to  Lincoln, 
though  for  four  or  five  miles  near  this  city  it  was  but  obscure.  Ancaster  has  a low  situ- 
ation, and  has  no  running  water  § but  what  a brook  affords  at  the  North  end  of  the  town. 
It  is  at  present  no  more  than  an  handsome  village.  He  thought  the  foss  and  rampart  of 

♦ since  Mi.  Horsley’s  publication  of  this  account,  Dr.  Stukeley  has  fixed  upon  Stanefield,  which  he  thinks  was  a co- 
feiderable  Ronan  town  ; infinite  quantities  of  coins  being  found  tliere,  for  iheCausennis,  or  Corisennis,  as  Richard  of  Ci- 
rencester calls  it.  See  his  Medallic  History  of  Carausius,  p.  172.  f P.  243. 

X See  the  late  Dr.  Pegge’s  Essay  on  this  subject  in  Mr.  Nichols’s  History  of  Leicestershire,  vol.  I.  Appendix,  p.  1 to  4. 

§ These  are  circumstances  that  no  way  answer  to  the  above  derivation  of  Cuusennis,  which  alludes  both  to  a rocky  and 
watery  situation,  or  at  least  to  one  of  them,  according  to  Gale. 
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the  Station  easy  to  be  traced  out.  The  church  and  South  part  of  the  town  are  included 
within  it,  and  the  East  of  it  is  yet  very  conspicuous.  The  brook  is  but  small;  and  yet 
he  remembers  not  so  much  as  a brook  upon  the  heath,  till  he  came  there.  Dr.  Stukeley 
has  given  some  account  of  this  town  *.  He  tells  us,  that  the  bowling-green  behind  the 
Red  Lion  Inn  is  made  in  the  ditch,  and  that,  when  they  were  leveling  it,  they  came  to 
an  old  foundation.  Castle-close  is  full  of  foundations;  and  many  Roman  coins  have 
been  found  here.  I’he  Doctor  saw  many  himself;  and  some  speak  of  Mosaic  pavements 
discovered  here.  All  this  makes  it  the  more  probable  that  Causenna  has  been  at  this 
place ; and  the  distances  will  answer  with  the  utmost  exactness,  if  the  conjecture  above- 
mentioned  be  admitted  ; for  Ancaster  is  just  fifteen  computed  miles  from  Lincoln,  and 
twenty-seven  from  Castor. 

All  things  considered,  Brig-Casterton  may  still  be  Causemue,  and  Castor  Durobrivce. 
We  shall  find,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work,  that  the  Romans  had  other  roads  besides 
the  grand  military  or  consular  road  in  Cambridgeshire,  Northamptonshire,  and  Lincoln- 
shire, also  from  Lincoln  to  York,  and  made  with  a view  to  protect  their  navigation  and 
conveyance  of  corn  to  their  several  fixed  and  fortified  Stations  in  the  North.  If  such 
roads  were  usually  travelled  upon  when  Antonine’s  Itinerary  was  made,  the  distances 
specified  in  the  Itinerary  will  very  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  suit  Castor  and  Brig-Cas- 
terton, the  two  Stations  between  Camboricum  and  Lindum.  I thought  it  not  improper 
here  to  mention  this,  though  I have  before  taken  notice  of  it. 

The  Gales  have  shewn  great  learning,  both  in  fixing  the  Roman  Stations  at  such 
places,  which  still  retain  some  traits  in  their  names  to  those  of  the  Itinerary,  and  also  in 
judiciously  correcting  the  distances  of  the  Stations  in  the  Itinerary.  But  I cannot  with 
them  allow,  that  Brig-Casterton,  in  the  county  of  Rutland,  is  the  Station  called 
Durobriva  in  the  fifth  Iter  of  Antoninus.  I think,  where  the  name  of  a modern  town, 
and  situated  upon  a Roman  road,  can  be  proved  to  have  some  affinity  to  that  of  an 
antient  Roman  Station  in  the  Itinerary,  if  the  distances  are  not  very  exceptionable,  at 
such  a place  we  should  readily  fix  each  Station.  Now  there  is  no  affinity  between 
Brig-Casterton  Durobriva ; and  we  find  no  other  name  it  has  gone  by.  Castor 
had  one,  which  suits  the  antient  name.  It  is  now  still  replete  with  numerous  proofs  of 
Roman  antiquity,  greater  than  Brig-Casterton,  or  other  places  assigned  for  this  Station 
of  DurobrivWf  can  boast  of.  My  long  residence  at  Castor,  and  careful  inquiry  after 
every  particular  relating  to  the  antiquities  of  these  parts,  have  afforded  me  proofs 
sufficient  to  think  there  was  a considerable  Roman  Station  there,  and  that  it  was  the 
Durobrivae  of  Antoninus. 

It  has  been  observed  f,  that  the  Romans  did  not  franm  a new  name  for  every  place 
they  conquered,  but  generally  contented  themselves  with  the  names  they  found ; only 

• liin.  Curios.  1,  p.  81.  f Dr.  Gibson,  in  the  life  6f  Camden,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  BnUnnia. 
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filing  off  the  roughness,  and  giving  it  a Roman  termination.  So  that  in  truth  the  names 
and  places  mentioned  in  Britain  by  Latin  authors,  as  easy  and  elegant  as  they 
sounded,  were  generally  barbarous,  and  of  a pure  British  extraction  : and  of  such 
extraction  I shall  shew  Durobrivce  takes  its  rise,  as  will  be  seen  in  its  proper  place. 

We  are  also  to  observe,  that  the  later  conquerors  were  not  so  modest  as  the  former. 
The  glory  and  the  extent  of  Empire  was  what  the  Romans  aimed  at ; and,  if  the  Britons 
would  be  cojitent  to  submit,  they  might  enjoy  what  they  had,  and  live  as  quietly  as  they 
pleased.  But  this  indeed  was  only  at  the  beginning  of  their  empire  here,  as  we  may 
easily  conclude  from  the  groans  and  complaints  of  the  Britons. 

But  the  Saxons  (whatever  they  pretended)  came  over  on  another  errand.  Their 
business  was  not  dominion,  but  possession  ; and  when  they  had  gained  that  end,  by 
driving  out  the  poor  Britons,  their  next  business  was  to  root  out  all  memorials  of  them. 
The  antient  names  were  changed,  and  in  a short  time  every  thing  had  a Saxon  appear- 
ance. So  that  now  almost  all  our  names  of  places  are  originally  Saxon. 

By  these  rules  we  are  led,  as  by  a clue,  to  discover  the  antient  names  of  places. 

We  shall  apply  them  therefore  to  Castor,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work.  I shall  de- 
scribe the  antiquities  of  the  village,  and  its  environs,  such  as  Antiquaries,  as  far  as  they 
knew,  have  taken  notice  of,  and  which  I have  had  a better  opportunity  of  giving  a 
certain  account  of. 

With  regard  to  the  present  site  of  Castor,  where  I suppose  the  station  of  Durobrivce 
to  have  been,  it  is  in  fifty-two  degrees  thirty-six  minutes  North  latitude  ; a large  vil- 
lage situated  upon  the  North  side  of  the  river  Nen,  or  Nine,  in  Northamptonshire,  and 
four  miles  West  of  the  city  of  Peterborough  in  the  same  county.  The  parish  of  Castor 
includes  three  other  hamlets,  Alesworth,  Sutton,  and  Upton.  Alesworth  joins  to  the 
town  of  Castor;  the  parochial  church  is  at  Castor;  and  at  Sutton  and  Upton  there  are 
two  Chapels  of  ease,  they  being  each  of  them  about  one  mile  in  distance  from  Castor. 

Castor  discovers  to  the  curious  observer  such  evident  marks  of  its  former  eminence 
and  undoubted  claim  to  antiquity,  that  we  cannot  suppose  (if  a Roman  Camp  and  Station 
existed  here  in  any  part  of  the  time  that  Britain  was  a Roman  province,  and  which 
certainly  did  exist)  that  it  was  small,  and  insignificant  enough  to  he  omitted  in  the 
British  Itinerary  of  Antoninus.  It  certainly  is  not.  It  is  the  Durobrivce,  the  Station  be- 
tween Duroiipons  and  Causennce.  There  are  no  places,  upon  or  near  the  Roman  military 
road  between  those  stations,  that  can  now  or  ever  have  produced  any  such  remarkable 
proofs  of  their  antiquity  as  would  entitle  them  to  the  least  claim  of  a Roman  Station. 

VVe  have  many  instances  of  towns,  once  of  eminence,  now  degenerated  into  mean 
villages,  and  therefore,  with  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  their  history,  held  in 
little  esteem.  To  considerate  people,  their  present  meanness  will  be  of  trifling  account ; 
and  the  inquiry  after  what  they  have  anciently  been  may  prove  neither  disagreeable  nor 
unprofitable. 
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I am  not  without  cherishing  a hope,  that,  small  as  the  town  of  Castor  now  is,  yet  this 
and  the  adjacent  villages,  with  what  reflections  may  arise  in  tracing  them  back  to  their 
antient  state,  and  the  account  I can  give  of  their  antiquities,  which  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate many  more  in  Britain,  will  not  therefore  meet  with  any  censure  from  the  meanness 
of  the  subject  that  may  by  some  be  objected,  or  from  the  view  in  which  they  have 
hitherto  been  considered. 

My  intention  is,  to  prove  that  the  Station  of  Durohrivoe  in  Antoninus’s  fifth  Iter 
through  Britain  is  situated  at,  or  nearly  at,  the  spot  of  ground  where  Castor,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river  Nen,  or  Nine,  now  stands,  in  Northamptonshire,  in  which  parish  it 
took  up  a good  deal  of  ground,  and  also  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  in  Hun- 
tingdonshire, at  a place  formerly  called  Alwalton,  in  the  parish  of  Chesterton,  and  the 
parts  adjacent,  at  Dornfordy  to  the  East  of  the  encampment  at  Dornford. 

Durobrivoe  is  originally  a British  name,  by  the  Britons  first  called  Doorebriff.  Their 
conquerors,  the  Romans,  adopted  the  name  as  usual,  but  with  a Latin  termination,  after 
their  fixing  a station  here,  and  called  it  Durobriva.  After  the  Romans  left  Britain,  the 
name  was  changed  by  the  Britons,  and  Castor  was  called  Caer-Dorm;  in  the  time  of 
the  Saxons,  Dormanctaster^  according  to  their  usage  of  changing  the  names  of  places,  as 
above-mentioned.  Yet,  by  these  changes,  the  name  was  so  little  altered,  that  there  is 
the  greatest  probability  we  are  not  in  the  wrong  in  asserting  that  the  Durobriva  of  the 
fifth  Iter  of  Antoninus  was  where  Dormanceaster  once  stood  ; and  we  are  certain  tlie 
latter  was  at  the  place  where  Castor  now  stands. 

Mr.  Camden,  whose  authority  is  of  great  weight,  and  whose  opinion  is  generally 
founded  upon  such  indisputable  circumstances  as  carry  with  them  full  conviction  that  his 
conjectures  are  better  founded,  when  he  fixes  any  Roman  station,  than  most  others  who 
have  spent  their  time  in  such  enquiries,  seems  to  have  left  us  little  room  to  seek  for 
the  Station  of  Durobritue  at  any  place  but  at  Castor. 

Describing  the  counties  of  Huntingdon* * * §  and  Northampton;  he  says,  the  river  Avon, 
touching  upon  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  and  running  under  a beautiful  bridge  at 
Walmesford  or  Wandesford,  passes  by  the  little  but  very  eminent  city  of  Durobrivte. 
He  quotes  that  antient  writer,  Henry  of  Huntingdon  fj  as  mentioning  it,  and  that  its 
Saxon  name  w'as  Caer-l)orm%^  or  Dormanceaster.  This,  says  Camden,  took  up  a great 
deal  of  ground  on  each  side  of  the  river  in  both  counties,  as  some  think  ; and  others, 
that  the  little  village  of  Castor,  on  the  other  side,  about  a mile  from  the  river  §,  seems 
to  have  been  part  of  it,  as  well  as  Chesterton.  Camden  is  of  this  last  opinion,  from  the 

* Bishop  Gibson’s  edit,  of  Camden,  pp.  508,  522. 

f This  author,  accoiding  to  Leland’s  Collectanea,  vol.  III.  mentions  it  thus  : “ Caer-Dorm,  i.  e.  Dormcastria,  quaj 
sita  est  in  Huntingdunensi  provincia  super  flu.  quod  vocatur  Nen,  penitus  destructa  est.” 

;{;  In  this  he  was  mistaken  ; Caer-Dorm  was  the  British  name  ; the  Saxons  called  it  Dorm-ceaslre. 

§ Castor  is  no  more  than  half  a mile  from  the  river. 
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inlaid  checquered  pavements  found  at  Castor.  Undoubtedly  (he  says)  here  stood  the 
Durobriva  of  Antoninus,  that  is,  the  river  passage,  now  for  the  same  reason  called 
Domfordy  nigh  Chesterton  ; which,  besides  the  old  coins,  has  the  manifest  marks  of  a 
destroyed  city,  and  doubtless  was  a place  of  more  than  ordinary  note.  A Roman  way 
runs  directly  from  hence  to  Huntingdon  ; and  a little  above  Stilton,  formerly  Stichiltoriy 
it  appears  with  a high  bank,  and  in  an  old  Saxon  charter  is  called  Ermingstreat* . Here, 
he  tells  us,  it  runs  through  the  middle  of  a square  fort.  This  indeed  is  not  exactly  true; 
it  runs  in  quite  a different  direction.  The  fort  was  defended  on  the  North  side  by  walls, 
on  the  rest  by  ramparts  of  earth,  nigh  which,  when  Mr.  Camden  wrote,  they  had  dug 
up  stone  coffins  and  sepulchres ; and  the  same  have  lately  been  found  there. 

To  support  his  opinion  that  Durobriv^  stood  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  he  appeals  to 
antient  history^  in  which  he  finds  this  account : That  there  was  a place  called  Durmund- 
ceaster  by  Nene,  where  Kinneburga  f founded  a little  Nunnery,  first  called  Kinneberge 
Caster y and  afterwards,  for  shortness.  Caster.  In  a field  in  this  parish  (Ahich,  instead 
of  Dormanioriy  they  c^ll  Normanton  field,  and  frequently  Normangate  field)  there  are 
such  quantities  of  coins  turned  up  by  the  plough,  that  one  would  almost  think  they  had 
been  sown  there;  and  two  Roman  military  ways,  still  in  good  preservation,  and  some 
others  of  less  note,  and  indeed  unmentioned  by  our  antiquaries,  are  easy  to  be  traced. 

Mr.  Burton,  in  his  Commentary  upon  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  is  of  the  same 
opinion  with  Mr.  Camden.  Blome  too,  in  his  Britannia,  places  the  Station  Durobriv a 

not  far  from  Peterborough,  and  to  the  West  of  that  city.  Castor  has  this  situation. 
Mr.  Blome ;|;  mentions  it  as  an  ancient  city,  which  by  the  English  Saxons  was  called 
Normanchestery  and,  with  the  authors  above  quoted,  places  it  on  both  sides  the  river 
Nen,  describing  Castor  as  a part  of  it.  Mr.  Moreton§  thinks  none  so  likely  as  the 
village  of  Castor  to  answer  to  the  Durobrivce  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus. 

We  find,  from  these  several  accounts  of  the  writers  last-mentioned,  that  they  are 
inclined  to  fix  the  Station  of  Durobriva  about  Castor.  However,  this  they  have  proved, 
that  here  was  once  a Saxon  city,  called  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons  Dormeceastrty  and  by 
the  Britons  Caer-Dorm\.  And,  notwithstanding  this  city  is  mentioned  under  so  many 
different  names,  as  DurmanceastrCy  Normanceastrey  and  Dornford ; yet  these  maybe 
proved  to  have  that  affinity  to  the  more  ancient  one  of  Durobrivay  that,  I think,  we 

♦ A farther  account  of  the  Ermingslreet  road  will  be  given  when  we  come  to  that  part  of  this  work  to  which  it  more 
properly  belongs. 

f An  account  of  this  Kinneburga’s  history  is  reserved  for  that  part  of  this  work  which  treats  of  these  parts  during 
the  time  of  the  Saxons.  + Edit.  1683.  § History  of  Northamptonshire. 

II  Caer,  a British  word  from  Cau,  to  shut  or  inclose.  Baxter’s  Glossary,  Edit.  1719;  a»d  Lluyd  at  the  end  of  the 
same  work,  quoted  by  Baxter,  says,  the  trench  or  bank  of  an  old  camp  is  called  Caer.  Dr.  Stukeley,  in  bis  Medallic 
History  of  Carausius,  p.  203,  is  for  deriving  Dornford  from  Durnomagus.  I find,  in  Leland’s  Collectanea,  vol.  Ilf. 
p.  222,  and  of  Hearne’s  Edit.  p.  135,  the  Latin  word  mague  is  the  same  as  the  British  word  dry  ; the  authority  he  uses 
is  an  antient  Latin  dictionary,  together  with  the  Saxon,  “ Magus  sit  CeMis  oppidum  prodente  Junio.” 
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cannot  have  any  reason  to  induce  us  to  think  this  station  was  situated  any  where  else 
than  upon  the  river  Nen,  at  or  about  Castor. 

I cannot  use  better  authority  in  further  proof  of  this  than  the  next  writer  in  point  of 
time,  upon  this  subject,  that  is,  Mr.  Baxter.  Every  reader  of  the  Etymological  Glos- 
sary published  by  this  Author  must  discover  and  admire  his  happy  discernment  and 
acuteness  in  bringing  to  light  out  of  that  obscurity  they  were  before  concealed  under, 
many  passages  of  antiquity,  and  ancient  names  of  places  ; and,  amongst  the  rest,  those 
of  Britain.  In  this  book,  he  says  of  Durobriva  that  he  supposes  some  mistake  has 
been  committed  by  a transcriber  in  Ravennas  in  writing  Durobrisin\  in  that  work;  and 
that  Durobriga  is  the  true  reading,  which  signifies  a city  by  a running  water.  He 
farther  tells  us,  that  Durmundeeaster,  the  name  they  called  it  by  in  the  Saxon  times, 
signifies  the  camp  or  city  of  Durmanty  which  word  in  the  antient  British  signifies  the 
mouth  or  shore  of  a running  water.  The  name  above  mentioned  was  in  after-times 
changed  into  Caer-Dorm,  and  by  us,  in  English,  termed  simply  Caster^  or  city.  And 
this  place  he  farther  mentions  as  situated  by  Dornford,  or  Durmantford^  at  and  over  the 
river  severally  called  Antona,  Antina^  or  Annina,  by  the  Ravenna  geographer  |,  and 
Naiona  (for  so  he  should  have  written  it,  not  Maina,  or,  as  in  the  Vatican  MS.  Mavia ; 
which  Naina  is  plainly  our  river  Nin  or  Nen  § ;)  for  it  is  farther  described  to  be  in  the 
Southern  bounds  of  the  GfmV||,  and  Antonenses,  or  inhabitants  of  Huntingdonshire,  and 
on  that  part  of  the  county  which  was  bounded  by  the  river  Antona. 

Next  to  the  evidence  of  the  antiquities  of  Castor,  from  proofs  of  the  Romans  having 
been  there,  those  of  the  Saxon  kind  may  deserve  some  notice  ; because  it  is  both  a 
general  and  a very  just  observation,  that  the  Saxons  usually  built  on  Roman  foundations; 
and  here  at  Castor  we  are  sure  was  a Saxon  city.  But  yet,  as  this  is  but  a secondary 
evidence,  it  is  by  no  means,  says  Mr.  Horsley,  to  be  judged  equal  to  the  former. 

A natural  and  easy  etymology  deserves  some  regard.  Mr.  Baxter  has  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  this  way.  As  affinity  in  names  is  not  to  be  altogether  slighted,  I shall 
make  what  use  of  such  I can  from  the  last-mentioned  author.  He  observes^,  that  the  word 
Dur  (to  whatever  word  prefixed)  in  the  British  language  signified  water.  The  words, 
Bre,  Bri,  Bro,  in  the  same  language,  or,  with  a fuller  sound,  Breg,  Brig,  Brog,  were 
of  equal  signification,  and  evidently  came  from  those  used  by  the  Celto-Scythians  and 
Germans,  of  Berg,  Byrig,  Borg,  and  Burr ; and  among  the  Phrygians,  Perga  and  P<?r- 

* Voce  Durobrivae.  f See  Gale,  p.  9.  Mr.  Horsley  thinks  we  have  in  Ravennas  Durobrism,  instead  of  Durobrivis. 

J He  is  commonly  styled  the  anonymous  Ravennas,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  a monk  of  Ravenna  in  Italy.  The 
time  in  which  he  wrote  is  as  uncertain  as  his  real  name.  § Baxter,  Gloss,  v.  Antona  & Naiana. 

II  Fen-men.  There  was  another  river  of  this  name  in  Britain,  in  the  county  of  Hants,  now  the  river  Test,  upon  which 
stands  Southampton,  taking  its  name  in  respect  of  this  river,  as  Northampton  does  from  the  other.  The  river  Avon, 
which  runs  into  the  Severn,  formerly  Sabrina,  bore  the  same  name;  but  of  this  I shall  treat  more  fully  when  I come  to 
speak  of  Tacitus’s  account  of  Publius  Ostorius  Scapula’s  fortifying  the  banks  of  these  rivers. 

^ Gloss.  Ant.  Britann.  Prefatio  ad  Britannos,  p.  5.  & voc.  Durobrivee  & Durta. 
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gamoSf  that  is,  the  citadel  or  castle  of  a mount  or  city,  or  any  place  of  habitation  or 
settlement.  He  elsewhere  observes,  that  it  is  pretty  certain,  the  language  of  the 
Armenians  (which  formerly  was  common  both  to  the  Phrygians  and  Thracians)  is  similar 
to  a great  many  of  the  smaller  words  of  our  British  tongue.  Moreover,  that  what  we 
commonly  call  the  Oriental  languages  cannot  be  explained,  in  many  cases,  without 
having  recourse  to  the  Armenian  and  to  our  British  language.  He  gives  several 
examples,  among  which  the  following  are  to  our  present  purpose  : Dur  is  water  in  the 
Armenian  tongue;  in  the  British  it  is  Dur ; in  the  Greek  whence  we  may  refer, 

and  derive,  that  of  the  Romans,  Sudor.  Dur  too,  in  Ptolemy’s  geography,  is  a river  in 
the  province  of  Munster  in  Ireland,  and  in  Gallsscia  and  the  Subalpine  Gaul  is  the 
river  Duria,  and  more  to  the  same  purpose  Hence  I would  refer  the  derivation  of 
Durobrvvce^  and  consider  it  as  a compound  word  of  Dur  and  Brivte ; and  so  I have 
authority  sufficient  to  affirm  that  the  station  which  bore  this  name  in  the  fifth  Iter  of 
Antoninus  was  situated  upon  the  river  Nen  or  Nine  ; the  Northern  camps  being  in  the 
parish  of  Castor,  the  Southern  in  those  of  Chesterton  and  Alwalton  in  the  county  of 
Huntingdon  t-  For  Durohriva  is  a nominative  plural,  and  signifies,  as  I take  it,  camps 
hy  a running  water,  or  the  river  camps ; for  so  the  word  may  be  applied,  especially 
where  the  camp  or  Station  has  evident  marks  of  having  been  fortified.  The  derivation 
is  so  natural  and  applicable  to  these  camps  near  Castor,  that  I much  wonder  it  has  not 
been  urged  as  a conclusive  argument,  by  former  writers,  in  favour  of  Castor. 

Durobriva  is  a word  no  way  proper  to  apply  to  a single  camp ; but  such  is  that  the 
Gales  contend  for  at  Brig-Casterton.  And  Mr.  Peck,  who  is  for  Stanford,  has  not,  as 
we  shall  see  presently,  been  able  to  prove  the  least  trace  of  a camp  there.  I had  some 
pleasure  to  find  this  farther  confirmation  that  my  opinion  is  not  erroneous ; from  a 
charter  of  King  Edgar,  dated  in  the  year  972,  the  16th  year  of  his  reigt),  to  the  abbey 
of  Burgh,  or  Peterborough,  in  which  Castor  is  mentioned  thus,  Castra,  that  is, 
the  camps.'"* 

Yet,  to  do  justice  to  the  sentiments  of  the  learned  writers  upon  these  subjects ; I 
shall  lay  before  the  reader  Mr.  Peck’s  sentiments,  with  some  strictures  of  my  own  upon 
what  he  has  advanced  in  favour  of  another  place  for  this  disputed  station,  in  his 
Annals  of  Stanford. 

In  his  first  book,  and  seventh  section,  speaking  of  the  four  great  Roman  roads  in 
Britain,  and  mentioning  Ermingstreet  as  one  of  them,  he  quotes  those  wordt  of  Camden 

* Giraldus  Cambrensis  speaks  to  the  same  purpose. 

Or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Allerton,  corruptly  for  Alxtalton ; Dr.  Stukeley,  in  his  Medallic  History  of  Carausius,  p.  170, 
thinks,  from  Aldvcarnton  (antiquum  opus  vel  aedificium.)  And  not  far  from  hence  is  a place  called  now  Newark  j a name, 
he  says,  commonly  given  to  remains  of  Roman  buildings  and  Roman  walls  by  our  Saxon  ancestors:  so  WarMon,  near 
Kettering,  Northamptonshire;  Warkhouse,  Northumberland.  Now  though  there  are  these  remains  at  Alwalton,  yet  in 
the  MS  book  called  Swapham,  in  the  Chapter-house  at  Peterborough,  he  might  have  found  it  written  Adelwoldlune,  which 
in  the  time  of  abbot  Adulph  was  given  to  the  church  of  Burgh  by  Leofwinus,  alderman,  filius  Alwini. 
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I have  before  mentioned  relating  to  DornforcL  And  in  section  eight  he  says,  Mr.  Burton, 
by  his  manner  of  quoting  Camden,  seems  to  concur  with  him.  This,  he  says,  in 
Camden’s  judgment,  is  Antoninus’s  Durobriva,  which  he  interprets  Fluminis  Trajectus, 
a ferry  or  passage  over  the  river.  Now  Camden  himself  says,  Briva,  Trajectum  vel 
vadum  Britannis  priscis  et  Gallis  significasse  existimo,  cum  ad  flumina  solummodo 
reperiatur w hich  is  well  translated  by  Bishop  Gibson,  when  he  says,  “ it  signifies 
(as  I suppose)  among  the  antient  Britons  and  Gauls,  a bridge  or  the  passage  over  a river; 
since  we  find  it  no  where  used  but  at  rivers.  In  this  island  there  were  one  or  two 
Durobriva  that  is,  unless  I am  much  deceived,  passages  over  the  water.  In  Gaul 
there  was  Briva  Isarce^  now  Pontoise,  where  was  the  passage  of  the  Isara,  or  Ysore ; 
Briva  Oderte\,  over  the  Odera;  2iud  Samar obrivaX,  for  that  is  the  right  name,  over 
the  river  Soain.” 

Mr.  Peck  here  observes,  that  the  expression  in  Camden,  “ significasse  existimo,” 
seems  to  intimate  that  he  did  not  understand  Welsh,  and  for  that  reason  speaks  with  so 
much  diffidence.  What,  he  says,  confirms  his  conjecture  is,  Mr.  Talbot  § says,  Duro- 
briviasy  or  Doorebriff]  signifies  sharp  stream,  Jluctus  rapidus ; that  this  of  Doorebriff  'is  an 
account  widely  different  from  Mr.  Camden’s  notion  of  Briva  above  recited  ; and  yet,  if 
he  be  right  in  all  other  parts  of  his  assertion,  that  Briva  only  occurs  where  there  is  a 
river,  is  as  well  suited  to  a river  as  his. 

In  his  ninth  section,  speaking  of  rivers,  he  desires  leave  before  he  goes  on  to  remark, 
that  the  present  name  of  the  river  whereon  the  town  of  Stanford  is  seated  is  Welland. 
Now,  veallan  in  Saxon  signifies  furere,  cestuare,  ehuUirey  to  rage,  to  boil,  to  bubble; 
and  veallandy  the  very  name,  furens,  astuans,  ebidliens,  raging,  boiling,  bubbling ; 
a name  so  well  agreeing  with  the  nature  of  a sharp  stream,  or  Jluctus  rapidus,  that  it 
looks  like  a translation  of  the  British  Doorebriff  into  the  Saxon  Welfand,  as  it  is  the  just 
etymology  of  the  latter  ||. 

But  against  this  etymology  of  Mr.  Peck,  I shall  oppose  that  of  the  learned  Baxter  1[. 

Lenda  apud  Ravennatem  fluvii  nomen  est.  Et  videtur  sane  dici  Weland  in  Antoniano 
conventu.  Quid  en\m.  Lenda,  msi  Len- day,  sive  plena  aqua?  Corinaviis  autem  hodie 
Len  dicitur  quod  nostratibus  est  Llhaun.  Dav  etiam  idem  esse'quod  av  alias  ostendimus 
(nempe  Aqua).  Hoc  (TuvuwfMco  vocabulo  appellari  possit  ui-leji,  et  Saxonibus  vitiose 

* He  bad  a proof  there  were  two,  if  he  had  consulted  the  Itinerary. 

t I should  rather  think  it  was  Briga  Oderce,  now  Oderberg.  E.  Long.  17®.  45'.  Lat.  50®.  6'.  a town  of  the  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, in  the  dutchy  of  Silesia,  situated  on  the  river  Oder,  20  miles  East  of  Trappaw,  which  will  carry  another  mean- 
ing with  it,  the  town  or  fort  upon  the  Oder. 

X Wells,  in  his  antient  Geography,  rea.As  Samarobriga,  now  Amiens  in  Normandy. 

§ Annotationes  in  Antonin.  Itin.  impressae  in  calce  I.  Lelandi  Itin.  vol.  111.  p.  145. 

(I  But,  according  to  Mr.  Moreton,  Weland  glides  with  a gentle  stream  to  Stamford.  Hist,  of  Northamptonshire,  p.  3. 

^ Glossar.  Antiquit.  Britannic,  p.  149. 
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Weludf  Anglisque  hodie  vitiosius  Wefud,  tanquam  aquae -ductus.  Trajectus  ad  Lendam 
fuerit  nomen  Stanfordice.^* 

And  indeed  this  derivation  of  Welland  seems  to  me  much  more  agreeable  to  the  nature 
of  this  river  than  that  of  Mr.  Peck.  I never  heard  that  the  Welland  was  more  remark- 
able than  the  Nen  for  its  raging,  boiling,  bubbling.  The  plana  aqua  of  Baxter  may  with 
more  propriety  be  applied  to  it. 

Mr.  Peck  (section  10)  thus  goes  on  : Mr.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Bohun,  in  their  Geographical 
Dictionary,  assert  Stanford  is  the  Durohrivie  of  Antoninus  in  these  parts.  I say,  in  these 
parts,  because,  as  Mr.  Camden  hath  told  us,  there  are  two  places  of  this  name  mentioned 
in  the  Itinerary.  Also,  Mr.  Talbot,  speaking  of  the  Durohriva  hereabouts,  places  it 
about  Stanford;  “ Puto  esse  Stanfort  aut  simile^;”  I take  it  to  be  Stanford  or  the  like. 
After  which,  he  goes  on  very  remarkably  upon  the  name  itself.  We  have  Durobrivce 
(mentioned  in  the  Itinerary)  twice  between  London  and  Canterbury,  which  I told  you  I 
thought  to  be  Rochester.  And  indeed  I think  the  name  (of  Durobrivicey  or  Durobriva) 
ought  to  be  used  both  here  (at  Stanford)  and  there  (at  Rochester),  as  we  often  see  that 
one  and  the  same  name,  as  far  as  a word  only  extends,  from  some  common  propriety, 
is  imposed  in  two  places  very  remote  from  one  another.  For  whereas  these  two  local 
appellations  have  been  wrested  from  the  language  of  that  people  who  then  inhabited 
this  island,  the  last  syllables  being  changed,  and  handsomely  turned  into  a Latin  trans- 
lation, it  is  like  either  the  difference  must  have  been  greater,  or  certainly  (such  as  it  is) 
more  remote  from  the  last  syllable. 

In  section  1 1 , Mr.  Peck  tells  us  from  Mr.  Lambarde  f,  Rochester  is  called  in  Latin  Duro- 
brevuniy  &c.  in  British  Doorebriff  that  is  to  say,  swift  stream,  &c.  Perhaps  then,  although 
the  present  name  of  Stanford  be  Saxon,  we  are  now  not  to  seek  either  for  the  British  or 
Roman  name  of  that  place,  as  some  imagine.  For,  should  he,  with  Talbot,  Lloyd,  and 
Bohun,  call  Stanford  the  British  Dourebriff,  and  the  Roman  Durobriv^e  iri  these  parts, 
almost  so  much,  he  thinks,  emerges  from  what  has  been  already  offered.  However,  he 
says,  if  we  contend  for  Stanford,  as  others  may  contend  for  Chesterton,  and  others  for  Cas- 
tor, to  be  the  Durobriva  in  these  parts  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary,  he  for  the  present  leaves 
it  undetermined.  Yet,  in  section  12,  he  says,  he  finds  none  of  Camden’s  and  Burton’s 
opinion,  that  Dormceaster  stood  upon  both  sides  the  river  Nen.  But  he  admits  with 
the  former  (though  he  says  he  never  saw  it)  there  may  be  a square  fort  at  Dornford, 

* Talboti  annotationes,  in  loco  supra  citato,  fol.  ^5.  -f-  Lambarde’s  Perambulation  of  Kent,  p.  293. 

X So  Gale,  p.  *76,  It.  II,  Durobrovis,  Rochester.  Anonymus  Ravennas  paulo  secins  Dwroiraii-y.  Vidi  ego  chartas 
antiquas  in  libro  Textu  Roffeosi  dicto,  ante  annos  DC  scriptas,  in  quibus  legitur  HROFI  bpe  Vl.civitas  Roibi,  et  Duro- 
brevia.  In  labulis  Peutingerianis  statiouum  militarium  habemus  Roibis,  et  apud  Gallos  Breviodurnm  inversim.  (In  Gallia 
Lugdunensi  item  in  Itin.  Antonin,  a Julia-bona  Durocases.)  Si  Durbriff  sit  Britannis  amnis  rapidus  (Burton,  p.  179)  ii 
qui  exinde  hujus  vocis  originem  petunt,  habent  a Mado  flumine  (qui  hie  rapidissimfe  ut  Tigris  volvitur)  suas  sententiae 
argumentum.  Pro  Durobroms  autem  legont  alii  Durobrivis,  et  pontem  voce  illd  Briva  denotari  credunt;  est  enina 
Autonino,  Br.va  Isarce.  in  alio  Itinere  oppidum  quod  hodie  vocalur  Poiitoise.” 
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through  which  the  Ermingstreet  way  runs.  Yet  he  cannot  allow  that  the  grand  station 
of  these  parts  was  situated  by  the  water  on  both  or  either  side  of  the  very  river  banks, 
having  afterwards  had  a view  of  the  country  : for  the  meadow  on  either  side  is  a low 
flat;  and  particularly  on  the  South  very  broad  and  spacious  as  well  as  low,  and  conse- 
quently upon  every  flood  liable  to  great  inundations.  So  that  its  situation  lays  it  open 
to  such  inconveniences  as  the  wisdom  of  the  Romans,  he  persuades  himself,  would 
hardly  ever  permit  any  Station  of  theirs  (especially  when  they  might  ground  so  near  as 
Castor)  to  be  endangered  with.  Sure  I am,  says  he,  that  their  last  station,  by  being 
placed  at  Chesterton  (except  we  make  Chesterton,  Dornford,  and  Castor,  all  one,  and 
then  it  will  be  the  biggest  that  ever  was  heard  of),  looks  as  if  they  did  not  care  for 
coming  too  near  the  banks  of  such  an  angry  river  as  the  Nene. 

In  section  13,  he  quits  Morton,  and  shews  he  is  of  Mr.  Camden’s  opinion,  that 
Castor  was  a part  of  this  Station,  from  the  remains  of  antiquity,  such  as  checquered 
pavements,  and  great  quantities  of  coins.  These,  he  observes,  are  very  good  evidences 
to  prove  that  Castor  was  infallibly  a Roman  Station,  but  not  that  the  Roman  town  there 
was  a mile  long,  and  reached  quite  down  to  the  river,  much  less  that  it  took  in  Dornford 
and  Chesterton,  which  would  make  it  above  a mile  longer  yet;  a length,  he  says,  so 
unconscionable  for  one  Station,  that  he  cannot  but  smile  at  them  who  contend  for  it. 
Afterwards,  in  section  24,  he  says,  that  he  should  think  if  Stanford  is  not  the  Durobrivie, 
and  Brig-Casterton  Gausennce ; yet  that  there  was  a Roman  town  near  Stanford,  as  well 
as  at  both  these  places.  Likewise,  what  if  he  should  go  on  a little  farther,  and  say 
Castor  was  Dorm  or  /)?ewceastre,  whence  also  Dornford;  and  that  Stanford  was  Doore- 
briffy  or  Durobriv^y  from  the  rapidity  or  roughness  of  the  Welland.  For  his  part,  he 
sees  no  absurdity  in  all  this;  however,  he  desires  his  readers  will  please  to  take  him  right: 
he  only  surmises  what  he  sometimes  thinks;  and  the  matters  he  writes  of  are  too  uncertain 
for  him  to  affirm  any  thing  in.  But,  if  Castor  was  only  a British  city,  known  by  the 
name  of  Doririy  as  he  above  supposes,  or  Dormceastrcy  whence  also  Dornfordy  why  does 
it,  and  the  parts  about  and  near  it,  exhibit  so  many  signal  proofs  of  Roman  camps  and 
antiquities  relating  to  them ; a particular  account  of  which  will  hereafter  be  given  } 

Mr.  Peck,  however,  is  still  for  proving  there  was  a Roman  Station  at  Stanford;  and 
in  support  of  his  conjecture,  in  section  20,  he  tells  us,  that  within  the  walls  of  the 
Austin  Friers  there,  in  the  year  1744,  a large  parcel  of  glazed  tiles  of  diflPerent  colours 
were  dug  up,  two  inches  thick,  twelve  long,  and  nine  broad  ; a whole  load  of  them  was 
found  as  they  lay  a paved  floor,  and  more  might  have  been  taken  up,  but  that  they 
were  spoiled,  &c.  These  he  had  seen,  and  was  satisfied  they  were  Roman.  And, 
section  26,  he  mentions  a Roman  coin  of  Carausius.  But,  will  such  insignificant  proofs 
as  these  be  thought  sufficient  to  place  Durobriva  at  Stanford,  or  even  to  persuade  an 
antiquary  that  there  ever  was  a Roman  Station  at  all  at  Stanford .? 
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The  tiles  are  not  answerable  in  dimension  and  character  to  such  we  undoubtedly 
know  to  be  Roman.  I think  no  discovery  has  been  made  of  an}^  of  that  sort  that  were 
glazed.  Pliny  informs  us  that  the  Romans  used  broad  thin  bricks,  ‘‘ quo 
utimur,  longum  sesquipede,  latum  pede.”  It  is  very  probable  the  standard  assigned  by 
Vitruvius  t is  the  same  with  this;  but,  the  passage  being  incorrect,  Mr.  Woodward 
says,  he  shall  not  allege  it  The  bricks  above  mentioned  by  Pliny  were  in  common  use 
among  the  Romans;  the  length  of  them,  one  foot  six  inches,  and  the  breadth  one  foot. 
Mr.  Woodvvard  observes,  the  Roman  bricks  in  London  wall  are  in  length  seventeen 
inches  and  four  tenths,  eleven  inches  and  six  tenths  in  breadth,  and  one  inch  three 
tenths  of  our  measure  in  thickness.  This  may  afford  some  light  towards  the  settling  and 
adjusting  the  dimension  of  the  Roman  foot,  asid  shewing  the  proportion  that  it  bears  to 
the  English  ; a thing  of  so  great  use,  that  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  judicious 
writers  § of  the  last  century  endeavoured  to  compass  it  with  a great  deal  of  travel  and 
pains.  Indeed,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  foot  rule  followed  by  the  makers  of  these 
bricks  was  very  nearly  the  same  with  that  exhibited  on  the  monument  of  Cossutius  in 
the  Colotian  gardens  at  Rome,  which  that  admirable  mathematician  has  with  great  reason 
pitched  upon  as  the  true  Roman  foot.  Hence  likewise  appears,  what  indeetl  was  very, 
probable  without  this  confirmation,  that  the  standard  foot  at  Rome  w^as  followed  in  the 
colonies  and  provinces  to  the  very  remotest  part  of  the  empire  ; and  that  too  quite  down 
to  the  time  of  Constantine,  if  the  wall  of  London  was  built  by  his  appointment. 

As  to  Mr.  Peck’s  other  proof,  the  coin  of  Carausius  found  at  Stanford,  it  will  avail  as 
little  as  the  bricks  ; for  coins  have  been  found  in  many  other  places  in  these  parts  : but 
it  is  not  a single  one,  but  the  very  great  number  found  in  general,  and  of  a long  suc- 
cession of  Emperors,  and  other  evident  marks  of  Roman  antiquity,  such  as  Stan- 
ford never  produced,  by  which  we  must  fix  the  Stations  of  that  nation  in  Britain.  The 
observation  of  Mr.  Camden  is  undoubtedly  a just  one  1|,  that  most  or  all  of  the  Roman 
cities  or  forts  of  note  afford,  in  the  revolution  of  fifty  or  sixty  years,  either  inscriptions, 
statues,  bricks,  coins,  arms,  and  other  utensihs.  Many  such  Castor  daily  produces  ; but 
this  is  not  the  case  at  Stanford. 

The  chief  arguments  in  Mr.  Peck’s  account  of  Durobrivte,  and  in  his  support  of  Stan- 
ford to  be  that  station,  might  by  any  one  have  been  readily  turned  against  him.  For,  if 
Doorebryff  signifies  in  Welsh  swift  stream,  why  may  we  not,  in  his  own  w'ay,  as  well  ap- 
ply it  to  the  situation  of  Castor  upon  the  river  Nen,  as  to  the  river  Welland,  when  he 
gives  us  sufficient  room  for  so  doing,  by  calling,  as  above,  the  river  Nen  such  an  angry 
water,  so  very  much  partaking  of  that  nature,  and  deserving  such  an  epithet,  that,  he 
tells  us,  he  thinks  the  wdse  Romans  would  not  venture  themselves  too  near  it  in  their 

=*■■  Nat.  nist.  XXXV.  cap.  14.  f Architect.  11,  cap.  C. 

J In  a letter  addressed  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  1707,  and  quoted  in  Mr.  Hearne’s  edition  of  Leland. 

§ Mr.  Greaves,  in  his  discourse  on  the  Roman  foot,  p.  32.  ||  P.  471. 
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incampments  ? And  if  the  river  Nen  is  of  this  nature,  may  we  not  apply  his  Doorebriff^, 
/urens,  osstuans,  ehulliens,  equally  here,  as  at  the  Welland  ? And,  indeed,  had  the  before- 
mentioned  author  taken  the  pains  to  have  made  proper  observations  upon  the  camps 
about  Castor,  he  would  have  found  the  Romans  were  as  wise  as  he  believes  them  to  have 
been,  and  as  cautious  of  the  danger  they  had  to  expect  from  an  angry  river,  as  he  terms 
it.  But  still  he  might  have  seen  evident  marks  of  a Roman  city  nearly  upon  the  spot  he 
thinks  they  would  not  have  made  choice  of  for  such  purpose,  upon  the  Northamptonshire 
side  of  the  river  Nen,  in  Dormanton  field  in  the  parish  of  Castor,  by  him  termed  a low 
flat  part,  and  in  his  judgement  so  situated  as  to  be  frequently  under  water. 

The  case  is  really  otherwise,  and  there  was  not  the  least  danger  from  this  angry  river. 
The  situation  of  the  city  was  such,  that  it  was  sufficiently  guarded  against  an  inundation. 

The  road  called  Ermingstreet  in  our  Saxon  accounts,  and  which  was  one  of  the  four 
great  consular  or  military  roads  of.the  Romans,  is  still  remaining  in  Castor  field  ; and  it 
never  was  known  that  any  flood  washed  over  this  in  these  latter  times.  We  are  certain 
that  the  ridge  must  have  worn  away  in  so  many  hundred  years  since  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, having  perhaps  never  been  used  or  repaired  but  in  their  time,  or  at  least  not  later 
than  this  city,  through  which  it  passed,  flourished  during  the  Saxon  heptarchy.  If  the 
waters  in  the  highest  floods  never  overtop  this  road  now,  we  have  reason  to  imagine  they 
did  not  formerly  when  it  had  a greater  elevation.  The  waters  in  the  highest  swell  of  the 
river  Nen  have  been  seldom  known  to  approach  near  this  road,  except  at  a place  called 
now  Ford-green^  and  in  a small  piece  of  meadow  ground  upon  that  side  of  the  river  just 
below  the  encampment  at  Chesterton.  Upon  that  meadow,  and  upon  the  space  in  Cas- 
tor parish  South  of  this  ancient  Roman  road,  there  are  not  the  lesat  grounds  to  suppose 
the  Romans  had  any  dwelling.  Upon  both  sides  the  river,  we  may  indeed  trace  the  Ro- 
man camps  ; and  at  Castor,  the  Saxon  city.  But  these  are  upon  a rising  ground  from 
each  side  the  river.  The  winter  encampments  stood  higher  upon  a hill,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal to  the  South  at  Chesterton,  the  other  on  the  North  at  Castor;  there  were  likewise 
Castra  Exploratona^  and  camps  they  used  only  in  the  summer  season.  The  military 
road,  visible  still  on  both  sides  the  river,  was  connected  between  each  camp  by  a very 
noble  extensive  bridge  and  causeway;  remains  of  which  were  very  evident  when  this  part 
of  the  river  was  made  navigable.  An  act  of  parliament  was  passed  for  this  purpose  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  1714. 

The  Britons  and  Saxons,  we  are  certain,  inhabited  the  parts  we  are  speaking  of,  finding 
no  inconvenience  from  their  proximity  to  the  river  Nen  : I mean,  those  parts  where  the 
Roman  city  stood,  their  fortified  camps  being  always  on  higher  ground. 

According  to  Isidore,  the  ancients  gave  the  name  of  Castrum  to  a town  in  a high  situ- 
ation. And  we  are  farther  told,  the  Romans,  in  fixing  their  stations,  always  pitched  upon 

* In  Dr.  Gibson’s  edition  of  Camden,  p.  238,  we  meet  with  a word,  different  from  Mr.  Peck’s  Doorebriff,  signifying 
swift  stream,  viz.  Durwhern,  olim  Duroverrtum,  Canterbury. 
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such  grounds  as  were  the  driest,  and  which  were  not  overlooked  by  any  neighbouring 
hills*.  So  that  the  nature  of  the  place  determined  the  situation  of  their  camps.  But 
their  towns  and  cities  they  always  chose  to  have  near  a river,  and  on  the  South  side,  as 
at  Castor;  so  that  the  nature  of  the  place  determined  the  situation  of  their  camps,  towns, 
and  cities.  Though  I cannot  deny  that  the  Roman  camps  in  the  counties  of  Hun- 
tingdon and  Northampton,  upon  that  part  of  the  river,  or  at  least  not  far  distant  from 
it,  where  I would  fix  this  Roman  Station,  were  thus  separated;  and  though  this  is  Mr. 
Peck’s  grand  objection,  that  the  Station  in  question  was  not  there,  being,  if  all  the  camps 
are  supposed  to  have  the  single  appellation  of  Durobrivoe,  the  largest  Station  that  ever 
was  heard  of;  yet  he  might  have  found  sufficient  proofs  that  there  have  been  as  large  in 
Britain  in  the  time  of  the  Romans;  and,  if  so,  his  objection  is  of  no  force.  For  Urioco- 
nium,  a Roman  Station  generally  agreed  to  have  been  situated  at  Wroxeter  in  Shrop- 
shire, was  bigger,  as  Mr.  Camden  informs  us,  being  three  miles  in  circumference,  as 
appears  from  a survey  of  the  remains  of  its  walls,  as  taken  by  Mr.  Lysterf.  Yet  Mr. 
Peck  has  elsewhere  given  us  his  opinion  that  this  Station  of  Durobriva  might  be  so  large 
(contradicting  his  former  assertions),  and  indeed  why  the  Stations  should  be  closely  con- 
nected and  numerous  hereabouts,  when  from  Tacitus  he  proves  the  Romans  wore  out  the 
bodies  of  the  Britons,  in  clearing  of  woods  and  paving  of  fens.  But  he  well  observes, 
the  words  of  Tacitus  are,  “ Paludibus  emuniendis,”  &c.  Of  which.  Sir  William  Dug- 
dale  queries  whether  the  word  emuniendis  does  not  mean  walling  or  banking  ? Be  that 
as  it  will,  if  the  fens  were  first  drained  by  the  Romans,  as  Sir  William  surmises,  perhaps 
(he  says)  this  may  be  the  reason  why  we  find  the  Roman  Stations  so  thick  hereabouts ; 
the  attempt  only  of  such  a work  requiring  an  almost  incredible  number  of  hands ; and 
those  hands  that  laboured,  as  many  more  to  furnish  them  with  proper  subsistence  and 
other  necessaries. 

Let  me  add  to  what  he  said;  as  they  found  it  necessary  to  have  a Station  in  these  parts, 
it  was  likewise  so  that  it  should  be  as  large  a one  as  the  nature  of  the  country  would 
admit  of. 

These  fortified  camps  protected  the  great  works  they  were  carrying  on  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Iceni. 

As  the  country  hereabouts  was  either  encumbered  with  thick  forests  in  the  upland 
parts,  or  impassable  marshes  to  the  North-East  and  North-West,  they,  with  great  labour, 
endeavoured  to  make  these  both  passable  and  habitable,  and  they  cleared  and  drained 
them  by  the  hard  and  rigorous  labour  of  the  conquered  Britons ; ‘‘  Corpora  ipsa  ac  ma- 
nus  silvis  ac  paludibus  emuniendis  verbera  inter  ac  contumelias  conterunt^.  Of  these 
works  of  the  Romans  a fuller  account  will  be  given  in  another  place  of  this  work. 

* “ Ne  mons  castris  immineat  per  queai  supervenire  hostis,  aut  prosplcere  possit  quid  in  castris  agatur.”  See  Hygi- 
Dus  de  Castrametatione;  as  referred  to  in  the  Roman  Thesaurus  of  Graevius,  tom.  Xlll.  p.  1021.  f P.  672. 

X C.  Cornel.  Tacit,  in  vita  Agricolae,  p.  573. 
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Thus  have  I endeavoured  to  prove  from  etymology,  as  well  as  situation,  that  Castor 
and  its  environs  are  as  proper  to  fix  the  Station  of  Durobrivce  at,  as  those  of  Brig -Caster  ton 
and  Stanford,  which  the  authors  above  quoted  have  contended  for ; and  that  the  rapidity 
of  the  Nen,  which  Mr.  Peck  so  much  objects  against,  was  no  hindrance  to  the  mutual  in- 
tercourse of  these  camps. 

It  may  still  indeed  be  alleged,  that  Mr.  Camden  says,  here  stood  Dornford,  meaning 
upon  the  South  side  of  the  river,  and  that  the  place  of  passage  is  at  this  day  called  Ford- 
green.  If  therefore  Durobrivce  is  the  same  as  Doorebriff,  it  cannot  be  applicable  here, 
as  signifying  a place  by  a rapid  and  consequently  not  easily  passable  stream  ; whereas 
the  word  Ford  denotes  an  easy  passage. 

In  answer  to  this,  we  may  take  this  into  our  consideration  ; whether  or  not  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  the  Romans,  who  had  a bridge  over  it;  and  that,  this  being  ruined  by 
length  of  time,  the  bed  of  the  river  in  that  part  would  be  raised,  so  as  hereafter  to  make 
it  fordable. 

It  is  also  very  probable  that  this  Dornford,  or  rather  as  I think  it  should  be  called  Dorm- 
ford,  and  Caer-Dorm,  were  all  o!ie,  and  stood  upon  the  North  side  of  the  river,  in  the 
parish  of  Castor,  and  not  where  Camden  supposed  it.  Most  of  the  Roman  Stations  were 
upon  the  North  side  of  rivers,  which  is  some  argument  in  support  of  this  conjecture. 

Whether  my  next  step,  to  prove  the  placing  of  the  Station  of  Durobriva  at  Castor,  is 
reconcileable  to  the  numbers  of  Antonine’s  Itinerary,  as  I have  above  shewn  it  is  to  ety- 
mology, depends  upon  the  difference  between  Roman  and  English  miles;  and  that  the 
Romans  made  use  of  a road  between  Station  and  Station,  and  the  present  places  we  sup- 
pose they  have  been  ,at,  shorter  than  we  now  generally  travel  upon  : for  this,  I shall 
produce  the  best  authorities  I have  met  with. 

Mr.  Horsley’s  opinion  is*,  that  the  Itinera  contain  an  account  of  the  several  Stations 
that  were  situated  on  the  Roman  military  ways ; and  the  several  Itinera  seem  to  be  so 
many  marching  routes  for  the  soldiers.  The  routes  are  far  from  being  always  direct,  for 
they  sometimes  fetch  a very  wide  compass.  Thus  one  of  them  goes  from  Carlisle 
through  York  and  West  Chester  to  London,  and  another,  though  not  so  long,  yet  is  as 
winding  or  more  than  thisf.  Dr.  Plot  ;j:  observes,  that  the  Stations  or  mansions  seem  to 
have  been  the  extent  of  the  daily  marches  of  the  soldiers,  the  length  whereof  as  they  were 
seldom  under  ten,  so  they  as  rarely  exceeded  thirty  Italian  miles.  He  observes  farther, 
that,  were  we  sure  of  military  ways,  and  also  of  our  numbers,  and  did  we  know  certainly 
what  sort  of  miles  are  used  in  the  Itinerary,  it  would  then  be  an  infallible  guide  to  us. 
But  each  of  them  have  their  difficulties.  He  therefore  endeavours  to  determine  the 
length  and  proportion  of  the  miles  expressed  in  the  numbers  of  the  Itinerary,  and  this 

* Horsley’s  Essay  oa  Antonine’s  Itinerary,  at  the  end  of  his  Britannia  Romana,  p.  383,  edit.  1732. 

•f  See  Iter  II.  V.  XII.  J History  of  Staffordshire,  p.  400. 
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from  that  part  of  it  where  we  are  clearest  and  best  agreed  ; thence  raises  a general  rule, 
and  fixes  a common  proportion  for  the  measure  of  the  miles.  As  the  Itinerar}^  was  written 
by  a Roman,  and  most  probably  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  officers,  and  with  respect  to 
the  Roman  ways  (a  general  account  of  which  Mr.  Horsley  has  given  us) ; so  it  appears 
most  rational  that  the  miles  mentioned  in  it  must  be  Roman.  Computed  English  miles, 
every  one  knows,  are  of  different  lengths  in  different  parts  of  the  Island;  but  yet  this 
variety  is  far  from  being  so  great  as  most  do  imagine.  It  would  perhaps  be  thought  im- 
possible to  lay  down  any  proportion  that  statedly  obtains  between  English  computed  miles 
and  those  of  the  Itinerary.  And  yet,  on  a thorough  and  impartial  trial,-  he  finds  that 
through  the  most  part  of  England,  wherever  we  are  sure,  the  proportion  of  miles  in  the 
Itinerary  to  English  computed  miles  is  generally  as  three  to  four,  or  three  computed 
miles  make  four  in  the  Itinerary.  What  variations  occur  he  takes  notice  of,  but  they 
need  not  here  be  inserted. 

To  settle  the  proportion  of  the  Itinerary  miles  to  our  computed,  is  in  some  measure  (as 
he  before  hinted)  to  attempt  to  settle  an  uncertainty.  It  would  be  more  to  the  purpose, 
if  we  could  by  any  means  determine  the  ratio  of  the  Roman  in  the  Itinerary  to  our  Eng- 
lish miles  measured  on  the  surface,  which  Ogilby  calls  road  miles.  Ogilby’s  mensuration 
includes  both  the  crookedness  of  the  ways,  and  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  ; but  his 
horizontal  are  exclusive  of  both,  as  Mr.  Horsley  found  on  a careful  examination.  And 
Ogilby  expressly  distinguishes  between  the  direct  superficial  protraction  of  a road  and 
the  direct  horizontal  distance,  where  he  makes  the  former  176  miles,  and  the  latter  not 
above  162,  though  he  does  not  tell  us  what  method  he  took  to  determine  this  matter*. 
His  road  miles  measured  by  the  wheel,  Mr.  Horsley  observes,  exceed  the  mensuration 
by  a chain;  the  wheel  takes  in  the  inequalities  which  are  saved  by  the  chain.  And  yet 
the  Itinerary  miles  are  almost  constantly  fewer  in  numljer  than  either  the  measured  miles 
in  Ogilby,  or  those  that  Mr.  Horsley  measured  with  a chain  ; according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  a Roman  mile  to  an  English  measured  one,  13  English  should  equal  14  Roman. 
Instead  of  this,  he  found  in  measuring  by  the  chain  (from  Riechester  to  Lanchester)  that 
about  nine  such  miles  as  are  used  in  the  Itinerar}^  answered  to  ten  or  rather  more  in  the 
dimensuration  of  the  surface. 

To  reconcile  these  matters,  he  supposes  the  miles  in  the  Itinerary  to  be  Roman  hori- 
zontals, oi*  such  as  have  no  allowance  made  for  the  inequalities  on  the  surface,  yet  believes 
they  had  allowance  for  the  bends  and  turns  in  the  way.  This  suits  with  great  exactness 
almost  every  case  where  we  can  be  certain.  Thus  the  miles  in  the  Itinerary  may  be  truly 
Roman,  and  yet  a smaller  number  of  them  correspond  to  a greater  number  of  road  miles 
which  are  English,  though  with  some*  variety  too,  as  roads  are  more  or  less  winding,  or 


* See  Ogilby 's  Survey,  Edit.  1698,  p.  4.  in  the  Explication  of  Plate  IV. 
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the  ground  uneven.  This  variety,  however,  is  contained  within  certain  limits,  the  same 
with  those  which  comprehend  the  several  proportions  of  horizontal  to  road  measures  in 
general. 

The  ratio,  as  appears  from  Ogilby,  of  horizontal  to  road  miles  is  different  in  different 
places.  About  4 to  5 to  6 in  whole  numbers  seem  to  be  the  most  common  ; about  1 1 to 
12,  or  12  to  13,  where  the  difference  is  the  least;  and  3 to  4 or  2 to  3,  where  it  is  greatest. 
And  the  intermediate  numbers  will  express  the  intermediate  proportions. 

But  now  the  ratio  of  the  Roman  horizontal  miles  to  English  road  miles  is  compounded 
of  the  ratio  of  a Roman  to  an  English  mile,  and  of  a horizontal  to  a road  mile.  The 
first  of  these  is  constantly  13  to  14,  or ; the  latter  is  in  all  the  following  variety, 
i.,  ®,  i.,  |.,  y,  according  to  the  different  degress  of  crookedness  in 

the  roads,  and  of  inequality  in  the  surface.  Now  if  these  several  proportions  be  com- 
pounded with  the  standing  ratio  of  i-J?  the  result  will  be  the  true  pro{)ortion  between 
the  miles  in  the  Itinerary  and  our  English  road  miles. 

It  would  be  a very  great  advantage  if  we  could  be  sure  of  all  our  numbers  in  the 
Itinerary;  but,  as  we  observed  before,  the  uncertainty  with  relation  to  some  of  these, 
even  in  the  best  editions,  is  such  as  renders  it  no  easy  task  to  adjust  them.  The  different 
names  of  the  same  places  in  different  Itinera,  and  the  different  numbers  expressing 
the  same  distance  between  the  same  places,  is  a convincing  argument  that  neither 
numbers  nor  names  are  altogether  correct.  If  indeed  a new  Station  (which  may  perhaps 
lie  a little  out  of  the  way)  intervene  in  one  Iter,  which  is  not  named  in  the  other;  it  is 
not  then  to  be  wondered,  that  the  one  number  should  in  this  case  be  greater  than  the 
other.  But  sometimes  one  number  expressing  the  very  same  distance  between  the  same 
places  is  greater  than  another,  w'hen  there  is  no  manner  of  reason  to  suppose  the  least 
deviation.  It  seems  most  equitable  to  charge  all  such  errors  as  these  not  on  the  author 
but  on  the  transcriber.  Mr.  Horsley  would  rather  suspect  an  original  error,  when  the 
numbers  are  consistent  in  the  several  Itinera,  but  to  all  appearance  disagreeable  to  matter 
of  fact;  or  when  the  distance  between  two  main  termini,  or  two  places  only  once  men- 
tioned in  the  Itinerary,  is  different  from  the  truth,  and  yet  all  copies  agree  in  the  same 
numbers.  Only  even  miles,  and  no  parts  of  a mile,  are  mentioned  in  the  Itineraiy.  For 
this  reason,  when  we  come  within  half  a mile  of  our  distance,  we  are  as  near  the  truth 
as  we  can  be  assured  of.  Again,  the  frequent  disagreement  there  is  between  the  sum 
total  set  before  each  Iter,  and  the  amount  of  the  particulars  in  the  Iter,  is  another  proof 
that  the  numbers  are  erroneous.  Lastly,  where  the  w^ay  and  stations  are  pretty  sure,  being 
perhaps  very  well  ascertained  from  some  other  considerations,  but  the  present  numbers 
of  the  Itinerary  are  by  no  means  to  be  reconciled  to  the  distances,  an  error  must  be  pre- 
sumed. These  and  such  like  are  the  evidences  which  make  it  appear  that  some  errors 
have  crept  into  the  present  copies  of  the  Itinerary.  He  remarks  some  things  as  to  the 
emendation  of  them,  which  though  necessary  as  in  other  authors,  yet  finds  upon  trial 
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but  few  requisite  here.  He  well  observes,  that  almost  every  one  professes  an  inclination 
to  adhere  to  the  numbers  of  the  Itinerary  as  we  now  have  them  ; and  yet  every  one  in 
fact  does  alter  and  make  free  with  them.  Where  the  distances  between  the  same  places 
are  expressed  in  different  numbers  in  different  Itinera,  we  need  not  scruple  to  make 
choice  of  that  which  best  agrees  to  the  fact,  &c.  Where  the  distance  of  two  Stations 
that  are  not  the  next  to  one  another  answers  to  the  sum  of  the  numbers  in  the  Itinerary, 
but  the  intermediate  numbers  do  not  suit  the  middle  stations,  there  can  be  no  great 
hazard  in  altering  the  intermediate  numbers,  so  as  to  make  them  agreeable  to  what 
appears  to  be  the  real  distance,  especially  when  this  can  be  done  by  supposing  a 

numeral  or  two  transferred  from  one  line  to  another.  We  see  (says  he)  a remarkable 

instance  of  this  in  the  fifth  Iter.  And  whenever  the  numbers  of  the  Itinerary  bring  us 
within  a mile  or  two  of  what  is  certainly  known  to  be  a Roman  Station  and  situated  upon 

a Roman  way,  along  which  the  Iter  proceeds,  it  is  but  just  to  suppose  that  a single 

numeral  has  been  omitted  or  mistaken  ; or,  if  the  error  in  distance  should  be  greater, 
perhaps  five  or  ten  miles  in  defect,  it  is  very  probable  that  a single  X or  V has  been 
dropped,  or  an  X changed  into  a V,  which  we  may  venture  to  restore.  He  believes 
the  few  conjectures  he  has  made  are  all  of  this  sort.  Most  of  our  military  ways  were 
probably  laid  down  by  Julius  Agricola.  And  it  is  most  likely  that  the  Romans  erected 
Stations,  and  laid  their  ways  as  they  carried  on  their  conquests  ; though  whether  the 
ways  were  prior  to  the  Stations,  or  the  Stations  to  the  ways,  or  both  were  made  together* 
may  be  hard  to  determine. 

Mr.  Horsley*  gives  an  account  of  the  four  grand  Roman  ways  in  Britain,  which  have 
(as  is  thought)  since  the  Saxon  times  been  possessed  of  four  particular  names,  Pax 
qmtuor  Cheminorum . These  are  Watlingstreet^  Herminstreet^  the  Foss,  and  Ikening 
or  Iknildstreet. 

The  Herminstreet  is  the  only  one  that  I shall  here  give  an  account  of  full}',  as  Duro- 
briviE  stood  upon  it.  According  to  Leland  (who  writes  it  Erningstreet,  saying  it  is  near 
Caxton)  this  is  one  of  the  four  principal  roads  through  the  kingdom,  and  goes  directly 
from  Caxton  to  Huntingdon  and  its  course  from  the  South  to  the  North.  It  is  thus 
described  by  our  Antiquaries. 

Mr.  Horsley  § calls  Herminstreet  the  military  way  which  leads  directly  from  London  to 
Lincoln,  and  so  to  Wintringham,  in  a line  as  strait  as  can  be  expected.  It  is  said  that 
the  Via  Consularis  (termed  in  the  Ely  book  Ermingstreet ) goes  from  Royston  |1,  towards 
Huntingdon.  And  the  author  of  the  New  Survey^,  speaks  of  a road  by  Royston,  which 
P.  400. 

f Pax  regis  multiplex  est — alia,  qiiam  habent  quatuor  chemini,  Watlingstrele,  Fosse,  IJikeniidslrete,  et  Ermingslrele, 
quorum  duo  in  longitudinem  regni,  alii  duo  in  latiludinem  distendunlur.  Chemini  veto  minores  sub  lege  comitalus 
sunt.  Leges  S.  Eclwardi,  cap.  I‘2.  J Leland,  Itin.  vol  VI. 

§ Essay  on  Antonine’s  Itinerary,  in  Horsley’s  Drit.  Rom.  book  111.  chap.  ii.  p.  388. 

II  Salmon’s  Survey,  p.  285.  P.  242,  243. 
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is  called  Erminstreet^  and  that  some  lands  in  Therfield  are  said  to  lie  next  Ei'minsireet, 
and  that  a Roman  way  about  Stamford  is  also  called  Enninstreet  in  the  writings  of  the 
monks.  But  this  way,  in  his  opinion,  was  erroneously  so  called.  The  same  author 
observes  *,  that  the  great  Northern  road  by  Royston  and  Stamford  is  by  some  authors 
and  some  of  the  oldest  monkish  writers  called  Erminstreet.  He  rejects  their  opinion 
indeed,  and  speaks  less  favourably  of  their  authority  here  than  he  does  on  another 
occasion.  But,  however  that  be,  Mr.  Horsley  thinks  him  mistaken  in  asserting  that  this 
military  way  passes  by  Grantham.  The  writings  of  Peterborough  abbey  also  mention 
Herminstreet  f. 

Antiquaries  are  of  different  opinions  in  regard  to  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  this 
road.  To  give  the  reader  room  to  judge  for  himself,  an  abstract  of  them  is  here  laid 
before  him. 

Erminstreetf  or,  as  some  write  it,  Hermenstreet,  in  Camden’s  opinion,  is  a German 
word  derived  from  Mercury,  wha  (as  he  is  informed  from  the  learned  J.  Obsopaeus)  was 
worshiped  among  our  forefathers  the  Germans  by  the  name  of  IrminsullX  (that  is. 
Mercury’s  pillar : and  that  Mercury  presided  over  the  highways  his  Greek  name  Evo5io$ 
does  sufficiently  intimate.  And  besides,  his  square  statues,  formerly  called  Hernue, 
were  every  where  erected  in  the  highways.  Mr.  Selden  §,  I find,  is  of  a different 
opinion  ; yet  I suppose  Mr.  Camden  might  make  use  of  his  authority,  though  he  does 
not  quote  him  ; that  is,  that  he  sides  with  him  as  to  the  name  of  Irminsull  (but  Selden 
says  that  it  seems  to  have  this  name  being  of  English  itliom,  whereas  Camden  as  above 
thinks  it  German)  in  that  signification  whereby  it  interprets  a universal  pillar  worshiped 
for  Mercury,  president  of  the  high  ways.  This  road,  saith  Mr.  Camden,  went  from 
London  to  Carlisle  ; to  which  and  its  derivation  from  Hermes  Dr.  Gale  assents  ||.  The 
author  above  gives  us  a remarkable  inscription  at  Thornbrough,  a little  above  the  bridge 
at  Cataract,  the  antient  and  so  much  celebrated  Cataracionium:  we  owe  it  to  Mr.  Camden. 

Mr.  Horsley  takes  no  notice  of  Hermenstreet  having  any  relation  in  its  name  to  such 
an  inscription,  though  he  has  given  it;  yet  the  Doctor  as  above  and  Camden  think  it 
might  take  its  name  from  an  altar  of  this  kind.  The  inscription  is  as  follows : 

* Salmon’s  Survey,  p.  241. 

f Mr.  Moreton,  p.  302,  traces  this  road  from  Essex  to  Royston,  Stilton,  Castor,  &c.  At  Castor,  he  says,  it  has 
the  name  of  Normangate.  In  this  he  is  wrong;  the  field  indeed  is  so  called,  but  the  road  is  called  Forty-footway. 

J Dr.  Smollett,  in  his  Present  State  of  the  W'orld,  mentions  that  in  the  Cathedral  at  Hildesheim  in  the  dutchy 
of  Holstein,  there  is  now  an  image  of  the  old  Saxon  idol  Irminsul.  § Peck’s  Annals,  p.  5. 

II  Gale’s  Essay  on  the  four  great  Roman  roads,  published  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Hearne’s  edition  of  Leland’s  Itinerary, 
Mr.  Roger  Gale,  the  son  of  Dean  Gale,  thinks  Ermin  is  from  Earning,  a Saxon  word  wliich  signifies  old.  Gale,  Ant* 
p.  14.  Horsley’s  sculptures  in  Yorkshire  take  notice  of  Mr.  Gale’s  conjectures  as  to  the  reading  of  part  of  the  following 
inscription ; though  not  of  what  he  says  about  Hermenstreet  way. 
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Deo  qui  vias 
et  semitas  com 
mentus  est  Titus  Ir- 

das 

Q..  Varius  Vita 

lis aram 

sacram  resti- 
tuit 

Aproniano  et  Bra 
dua  Cos. 

This  Cassius  Apronianus  was  the  first  time  consul  An.  U.  C.  943.  M.  Atilius  Bradua 
was  his  colleague  in  his  second  consulate  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Commodus. 

The  inscription,  says  Horsley,  is  imperfect.  Dr.  Gale  conjectures  that  in  the  sixth 
line  it  should  be  bf.  cos.  Benejiciarius  Cohsulis.  And  Horsley  believes  the  fourth  line  is 
to  be  read.  Sacra  faciendo  votum  libentissime  merito ; so  that  the  altar  was  erected  by 
Irdas,  and  afterwards  repaired  by  Vitalis,  when  Apronianus  and  Bradua  were  consuls. 

Dr.  Gale*,  speaking  of  the  pyramidical  pillars  at  the  antient  Isurium,  supposed  to 
be  Aldborough,  says,  “ Hie  non  abs  re  erit,  quod  via  quae  ducit  a Londino  ad  Carleolum 
Hermenstreet  dicebatur,  nomenque  id  a Mercurio,  sive  Hermete,  Deo  qui  vias  com- 
mentus  est,  iisque  presidet,  sortita  videatur.  Ponebantur  autem  hujusmodi  Hermae  in 
biviis,  triviis,  et  quadriviis.  Quid  nisi  Deum  hunc  sub  hac  forma,  et  nomine  Erminsul, 
quod  est  Mercurii  columna,  coluerunt  et  Saxones.” 

Mr.  Baxter,  in  his  learned  Glossary f,  gives  us  a derivation  without  the  introduction 
of  a Mercury  to  support  it.  Speaking  of  Julia  Strata  J,  he  says,  “ Hie  autem  adver- 
tendum  est  Iv  Saxonicum  vocabulum  Erminstreet  stratam  dici  militarem.  Siquidem 

Herman  Teutonibus  dicuntur  milites  sive  bellatores.”  Dr.  Stukeley  § says,  that  in  the 
Saxon  language.  Here  is  an  army,  and  Hereman  a soldier;  so  that  Heremanstreat  (as 
he  writes  it)  is  Via  Militaris. 

Our  chronicles  generally  call  it  Er'mynestreet,  from  the  British  word  Armyinth^  be- 
cause it  crosses  mountains  and  wayless  places  for  the  better  direction  of  travellers. 

And  this  last  derivation,  saith  Bishop  Kennett  in  his  Parochial  Antiquities  ||,  seems 
more  natural  than  what  Mr.  Selden,  and  from  him  Mr.  Burton^,  would  affix  to  it. 

* Anton.  Itin.  p.  17.  f P.  142. 

J This  was  a vicinal  road,  such  as  usually  crossed  the  military  roads  at  right  angles : there  is  such  an  one  near  Old 
Radnor,  which  bejtrs  this  name.  § Quoted  by  Mr.  Horsley,  p.  16. 

y P.  16.  ^ Comment  upon  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  p.  95. 
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The  reader  may  take  which  derivation  he  is  most  inclined  to  adopt.  I shall,  for  my 
own  part,  however,  beg  leave  to  concur  with  those  who  maintain  that  this,  as  well  as 
our  other  antient  roads,  are  certainly  military  works. 

Mr.  Camden  (with  good  reason)  gives  no  credit  to  those  who  ascribe  the  four  principal 
roads  in  the  kingdom  (of  which  this  is  one)  to  a person  called  Midmutius^  many  ages 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  They  are  certainly  the  work  of  the  Romans.  Remains 
of  them  are  to  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  run  in  some  places  through 
drained  fens,  in  others  through  low  valleys,  raised  and  paved.  This  account,  Mr. 
Camden  says,  we  have  from  Galen  f.  Trajan  repaired  the  ways,  paving  such  as  were 
wet  and  dirty,  or  else  raising  them  ; such  as  were  rough  and  overgrown  with  thorns  he 
cleared  ; and  where  rivers  were  not  fordable  he  made  bridges.  If  a way  was  too  far 
about,  he  made  it  more  direct  and  short;  if  it  lay  over  difficult  and  steep  mountains,  he 
led  it  through  places  more  plain  and  easy  ; if  a road  was  annoyed  by  wild  beasts,  or  was 
desolate,  he  had  it  turned  through  such  parts  of  the  country  as  were  better  inhabited; 
and,  if  the  way  was  rugged,  he  took  care  to  smooth  and  level  it. 

When  Agricola  was  lieutenant  here,  Tacitus  tells  us  that  the  people  were  commanded 
to  carry  their  corn  about,  and  into  the  most  distant  countries,  not  to  the  nearest  camps, 
but  to  those  that  were  far  off  and  out  of  the  way ; and  the  Britons  upon  this  complained 
that  the  Romans  put  their  hands  and  bodies  to  the  drudgery  of  clearing  of  woods  and 
paving  of  fens  J,  with  stripes  and  indignities  to  boot.  And  we  find  in  the  old  records  in 
the  days  of  Honorius  and  Arcadius,  there  were  certain  highways  from  sea  to  sea  : that 
they  were  the  work  of  the  Romans,  Bede  assures  us  in  these  words  : The  Romans 

lived  within  that  wall  which  I have  already  observed  Severus  drew  cross  the  Island 
to  the  Southward,  as  the  bridges,  temples,  cities,  and  highways  made  there,  do  plainly 
testify  to  this  day.” 

It  was  usual  with  the  Romans  in  making  such  highways  to  employ  both  the  soldiers 
and  the  people,  that  they  might  not  grow  factious  by  too  much  ease  §.  Excellent 
masters  in  the  arts  of  war,  they  wisely  took  care  to  preserve  their  soldiers  from  the  effects 
of  effeminacy  and  sloth,  by  exercising  them  in  times  of  peace  in  draining  the  country  by 
ditches,  mending  the  highways,  making  bricks,  building  bridges,  and  the  like ; a good 
example  for  our  nation  to  follow,  and  which  was  wisely  put  in  practice  by  us  in  the  reign 
of  king  George  the  Second  in  the  Northern  parts  of  this  kingdom,  after  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion  in  the  year  1746.  Highways,  says  Isidorus,  were  made  almost  all  the 
world  over  by  the  Romans,  to  shorten  the  roads,  and  to  employ  the  people.  And  the 
sentence  passed  upon  criminals  was  many  times  to  work  at  them  ; as  may  be  gathered 
from  Suetonius  in  the  life  of  Caligula||.  And,  moreover,  we  find  the  Via  Appia,  Pompeia, 

* God  knows  who,  says  Camden,  Biitann.  p.  79.  f Lib.  ix.  c.  8. 

+ Paludlbus  emuniendis  is  banking  of  fens,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Dugdale,  as  I have  mentioned  above. 

§ Vopiscus  in  Probo.  See  Camden,  vol.  II.  p.  852.  ||  Cap.  27. 
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Valeria^  and  others  in  Italy.  Along  these  highways,  Augustus  at  first  had  young  men 
placed  at  some  small  distance  from  one  another,  but  after  that  post-waggons  instead 
of  them;  that  he  might  have  quick  and  speedy  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 
We  find  him  taking  such  care  about  the  public  highways,  that  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  during  the  two  first  years  of  his  administration,  finding  them  extremely  neglected  of 
late  years,  he  left  some  of  them  to  be  repaired  by  certain  senators  at  their  own  proper 
charges,  and  undertook  the  Via  Flaminia  himself;  for  which  work  statues  were  erected 
to  him  upon  the  bridge  of  the  Tiber,  and  at  Ariminum. 

I believe  a silver  Denarius  of  Augustus  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Mead,  alluded 
to  the  works  of  this  kind  which  that  emperor  carried  on.  The  reverse  of  the  coin  is  in- 
scribed : s.  p.  Q.  R.  IMP.  CAE.  avOD.  V.  M.  s.  EX-  EA.  p.  Q.  IS.  AID.  A.  DE.  i.  e.  Senatus  po- 
pulusque  Romanus  Imperatori  Cacsari  quod  viae  munitae  sunt  ex  ea  pecunia  quam  is  ad 
aerarium  detulit.” 

It  was  upon  these  roads  that  the  cities  were  built : as  also  inns  f for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  travellers,  and  mutations  for  so  those  places  were  called  where  travellers  could 
change  their  post-horses,  draught  beasts,  or  waggons.  And  therefore  (in  Mr.  Camden’s 
opinion,  in  which  he  certainly  is  right)  whoever  seeks  the  places  mentioned  in  Antoni- 
nus’s Itinerary  any  where  but  upon  these  ways,  must  certainly  wander  and  run  into  mis- 
takes. And  perhaps  it  may  deserve  notice,  that  at  the  end  of  every  mile  along  these 
roads,  pillars  were  erected  by  the  emperors,  with  figures  cut  in  them  to  signify  the  num- 
ber of  miles. 

Hence  Sidonius  Apollinaris  : 

Antiquus  tibi  nec  ttratur  agger, 

Cujus  per  spatium  satis  vetustis 
Nomen  Cresareum  viret  columnis. 

Nor  let  the  ancient  causey  be  defac’d. 

Where  in  old  pillars  Caesar’s  name’s  express’d. 

For  the  repairing  of  these  ways,  there  were  standing  laws.  These,  Mr  Camden  informs 
us,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Theodosian  code,  under  the  title,  De  itincre  muniendo,  ‘‘  to 
excite  every  one  to  further  the  business  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  readiness.”  There 
were  also  overseers  appointed  for  them.  And  in  our  antient  laws  there  is  mention  made, 
De  pace  quatuor  cheminorum,  that  is,  the  peace  of  the  four  principal  roads^. 

These  roads  being  proved  the  work  of  the  Romans,  the  next  thing  is  to  assign  the 
course  of  the  Ermmstreet  as  our  antiquaries  lay  it  down. 

Mr.  Horsley  says  its  course  is  from  London  to  Lincoln,  and  so  to  Wintringham,  in  a 

* Vehicula.  -f-  Mamiones,  J Mulationes,  or  changiug  places. 

§ Laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  before  cited. 
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line  as  strait  as  can  be  expected.  According  to  Dr.  Stukeley,  it  begins  at  Newhaven  in 
Sussex,  goes  through  Radmil  and  Lewes,  and  then  by  the  Surrey  Stane-Street  at  Croydon 
and  Streetham,  and  seems  to  have  crossed  the  Thames  at  the  ferry  called  Stanegate  by 
Lambeth.  Mr.  Horsley  thinks  no  Iter  proceeds  directly  upon  this  road  for  any  number  of 
stations  together.  Part  of  the  fifth  Iter,  at  least  from  Durohrivx  (Castor)  to  Lindum 
(Lincoln),  has  been,  he  says,  directly  upon  it,  and  some  part  he  believes  of  the  first,  but 
little  more.  Some  incline  to  give  the  name  of  Hermenstreet  to  the  military  way  from  Ca~ 
taract  to  Carlisle,  or  to  suppose  this  to  be  the  continuation  of  Hermenstreet,  which  was 
united  with  Watling  street,  to  York,  or  beyond  it  to  Cataract ; and  others  may  think  that 
the  other  branch  from  Cataract  to  Riechester  is  the  continuation  of  Hermenstreet ; and 
some,  that  both  these  branches  belong  to  it.  Leaving  every  one  to  his  own  opinion  in 
this,  he  only  observes,  that  the  military  way  to  Carlisle,  as  soon  as  it  enters  Scotland? 
bears  the  name  of  Watling-street ; and  as  for  that  to  Riechester,  it  is  almost  universally 
so  called,  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  Others  also  suppose  some  of  the  military  ways 
South  of  London  to  be  a part  of  Hermenstreet. 

The  author  of  the  New  Survey  will  have  it  lead  from  South  to  P^ast ; and  traces  it 
through  Hampshire  and  Surrey  to  London  ; and  when  it  has  crossed  Enfield  chase,  it  en- 
ters Hertfordshire  at  North -hall  common,  which  it  passes  over,  then  by  Newgate-Street 
and  Berkhamstead  comes  to  Hertford,  and  leading  through  Braughin,  Llere-street,  Bark- 
way, and  Barley,  keeps  a strait  course  through  Essex,  Cambridgeshire,  Suffolk,  and 
Norfolk,  to  its  period  at  Yarmouth"^.  It  takes  in  (he  says)  of  the  seventh  and  ninth 
journeys  all  the  several  Stations,  making  a perfect  line  in  other  parts,  as  Mr.  Horsley 
says  above.  The  former  writer  thinks  it  erroneously  called  ILermenstreet  'dhoux.  Royston 
and  Northward  of  it,  that  is  by  mistake  too  called  so  about  Stamford,  in  the  writings  of 
the  monks. 

Mr.  Galef,  in  his  Essay  towards  the  recovery  of  the  four  great  Roman  roads,  has 
treated  of  this  among  others  in  so  masterly  a manner,  that  I flatter  myself  I need  make 
no  apology  for  inserting  it  here. 

Mr.  Hearne  mentions  this  author  as  a gentleman  of  excellent  learning  and  great  judge- 
ment in  these  affairs.  He  had  studied  the  subject  with  all  possible  care  and  diligence  ; 
and  as  this  Essay  is  written  with  abundance  of  modesty,  and  without  any  affectation,  so 
he  questions  not  but  it  will  be  a standing  monument  of  the  author’s  fame,  and  would 
meet  with  a favourable  reception  from  all  such  as  have  a just  value  for  learning  and  an- 
tiquity. 

We  find,  says  he,  Ermingstreet  running  directly  from  South  to  North,  through  the 

Mr.  Gale  says,  this  is  the  true  Ikenild  street,  as  he  takes  it,  which  has  its  name  from  the  people  called  Iceni,  inha- 
bitants of  Norfolk.  Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Huntingdonshire;  and  is  now  fust  discovered  with  any  certainty  at  Bar- 
ley in  Hertfordshire.  See  his  Essay  on  the  roads,  p.  113*  f Hearne's  edit,  of  Lelaiid,  vol.  VI.  p.  lOG. 
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whole  length  of  the  Island.  He  refers  to  the  Cottonian  MS.  and  the  scheme  there  of 
this  road,  an  engraving  of  which  he  has  given  us;  but  in  that  no  town  is  placed,  as  he 
observes,  at  the  Northern  extremity  of  it,  by  which  we  might  judge  where  this  choro- 
grapher  would  terminate  it;  and,  by  a great  mistake,  Darobernia,  by  which  he  supposes 
he  means  Dovei\  is  situated  at  the  Southern  point  of  it.  However,  this  is  sufficient  to 
shew  his  opinion  of  the  course  it  took;  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon*  was  of  the  same  mind; 
as  was  also  old  Robert  of  Gloucester  t>  who  tells  us,  that, 

Fram  South  to  North  takith  Erning  strete, 

Fram  Est  into  the  West  go’th  Ikenild  strete, 

Fram  Southest  to  Northwest,  that  is  sumdel  grete, 

Fram  Dover  into  Chestre,  go’th  Watlyng  strete, 

The  ferthe  of  ihise  is  most  of  all  that  tilleth  from  Toteneys 
Fram  the  one  ende  of  Cornwaile  anone  to  Cateneys, 

Fram  Southwest  to  Northest  into  Englands  endej 

Fosse  men  callith  thilke  way,  that  by  many  toun  doth  wende. 

Lambarde  is  a little  more  particular,  and  acquaints  us|,  that  some  were  of  opinion  it 
led  from  Southampton  to  St.  David’s  in  Wales;  but  others  to  Carlisle  in  the  North,  which 
he  believes  will  be  the  truest,  as  well  from  the  authorities  abovementioned,  as  because 
otherwise  we  have  none  of  these  great  roads  laid  out  to  carry  us,  as  it  were,  through  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom ; and,  what  may  weigh  more  than  all,  because  we  may  follow  the 
almost  continued  tract  of  such  a way  from  the  Southern  shore  to  the  Northern  limits  of 
England  at  Carlisle,  through  several  Roman  cities  and  Stations,  and  even  in  some  places 
meet  with  it  under  the  very  name  of  Ermingsireet.  In  this,  I am  fully  persuaded,  Mr. 
Gale  is  right. 

This  way  took  its  rise  at  Southampton.  Antoninus  in  all  probability  has  travelled,  says 
this  writer,  in  his  seventh  journey  from  that  place  to  London,  through  Winchester,  SiU 
chester,  Henly,  and  Colebrook§.  The  relicks  of  a military  way  are  still  visible  in  seve- 
ral parts  between  Winchester  and  Silchester.  In  the  direct  road  you  have  also  two  towns, 
one  called  East,  and  the  other  IVest  Stratton;  and  two  miles  North  of  Silchester  you 
meet  with  Stratjield  in  Berkshire,  upon  the  road  to  Henley.  Considering  how  much 
Antoninus  seems  to  keep  upon  these  great  roads,  though  it  must  be  owned  he  often 
leaves  them,  it  is  much  more  probable  the  Ermingstrett  came  from  this  country  than 
from  Surrey,  where  Mr.  Selden  conjectures  ||  that  Old  street  called  Stane  street  was 

Lib.  i.  p.  299.  This  writer  was  archdeacon  and  canon  of  Lincoln  j he  flourished  about  the  year  1 153,  being  the  time 
when  Stephen,  king  of  England,  died.  He  has  written  the  history  of  England,  in  ten  books,  from  the  descent  of  the 
Angles  and  Saxons  upon  Britain,  to  the  year  1153.  Polydore  Vergil  says  this  was  an  excellent  historian,  “historicus 
egregius.”  -j-  MS.  in  Bibl.  Bodl.  inter  Codd.  Digbeianos,  number  205,  fol.  10.  b. 

;{:  Perambulation  of  Kent,  p.  268,  edit.  1569.  § Vide  Comment,  in  Antonin.  Itin. 

J1  Notes  on  Polyolbion,  p.  256. 
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part  of  it.  That  seems  to  have  come  from  Arundel  (at  least  it  is  as  yet  discovered  no  far- 
ther) over  Poleburrow  heath  to  Belinghurst,  and  so  into  Surrey,  in  the  parish  of  Oakly, 
and  is  often  laid  open  by  making  ditches  between  Stansted  and  Darking,  through  the 
churchyard  of  which  last  it  goes  to  Bansted  downs,  and  seems  to  have  gone  from  Wood- 
gate  warren  by  Croydon  and  Stretham  to  London. 

In  this  uncertainty  are  we  till  we  get  to  London  ; and  after  we  have  left  London,  till 
we  conae  to  Cheshunt  in  Hertfordshire,  to  which  place  it  probably  may  have  been  carried 
on  through  Moorgate  and  Finsbury,  just  without  that  gate,  along  with  the  present  road, 
by  Newington,  Tottenham,  Edmonton  street,  and  Enfield,  and  thence  by  Hertford  to 
Wade’s  mill ; Sir  Henry  Chauncy  giving  us  this  account  of  itf:  “ The  government  of 

this  country  was  divided  between  the  Earls  of  Mercia  and  Essex  by  the  great  road  called 
Ermingstreety  which  in  those  days  came  on  the  West  parts  of  the  vills  of  Cheshunt, 
Wormley,  and  Broxbourne,  through  Hertford,  on  the  south  side  of  Ware  park,  to  Wade’s 
mill,  and  so  forward  to  Royston.  And  the  marks  of  this  old  way,  and  the  present  divi- 
sion of  the  bishopricks  of  Lincoln  and  London,  speak  the  same  thing.”  He  supposes 
also  :j;  the  hundred  of  Edwinstreet,  in  the  same  county,  to  have  taken  its  name  from  it 
by  a small  variation  of  some  letters.  This  may  be  much  questioned ; yet  the  Street  is 
still  very  apparent  in  many  places  of  that  hundred,  as  near  as  Puckeridge  and  Bunting- 
ford,  and  in  Odsey  hundred,  between  Buckland  and  Royston,  where  it  enters  Cambridge- 
shire, and  goes  through  Kneesworth  and  Wand^q  both  in  Armingford  hundred,  which 
no  doubt  is  so  called  from  it,  as  is  also  Arrington^  in  Domesday  book  written  jErningtun\^ 
near  which  it  crosses  the  Rhee,  or  Grant,  and  then  leads  you  through  Holm,  Caxton, 
and  Papworth,  and  so  over  the  Ouse,  leaving  Offord  to  the  right,  to  Godmanchester  and 
Huntingdon,  and  is  expressly  called  Ermingstreet  in  the  old  book  of  Ely,  as  Mr.  Cam- 
den tells  us  ||. 

From  Huntingdon,  it  takes  its  course  through  Great  and  Little  Stukeley,  runs  some- 
thing to  the  Eastward  of  Upton,  and  West  of  Saiure\’  grange  and  abbey,  to  Stilton,  a 
little  above  which  town  it  appears  with  a high  bank,  and  in  an  old  Saxon  charter  is  called 
Ermingstreet,  says  Mr.  Camden^;  which  is  another  good  evidence  of  its  name  and 
course  in  these  parts. 

From  which  place,  Mr.  Gale  owns,  he  could  not  meet  with  it  again  under  the  name  of 
Ermingstreet ; but,  as  we  find  a great  military  way  very  apparent  in  several  places  (as 
we  shall  demonstrate),  and  running  with  a conspicuous  elevation  in  a direct  line  from 
where  we  left  this  to  the  Northward,  so  it  cannot  well  be  questioned  but  that  it  is  the 
continuation  of  this  Ermingstreet,  though  it  has  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  name. 
Having  passed  at  Stilton,  it  is  very  often  visible  between  that  town  and  Castor,  an  old 

* Additions  to  Camden,  p.  161.  •f'  History  of  Hertfordshire,  p.  21.  + Ibid.  p.  94. 

§ Fort^  jEsinyngetun.  II  In  Cambridgeshire.  ^ In  Huntingdonshire. 
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Roman  Station  on  the  river  Nen,  which  it  there  crosses  into  Northamptonshire,  about 
three  miles  below  the  present  road  over  Wansford  bridge.  At  this  Castor  it  receives 
another  port-way  into  it,  called  now  the  High  Street  and  Long  Ditchy  from  Deeping  into 
Lincolnshire.  But  the  continuation  of  the  street  from  Stilton  is  there  named  Forty-foot^ 
way  from  its  breadth,  and  in  some  maps  Watling  Street,  which  must  be  a great  error,  the 
course  of  that  street  being  sufficiently  known  to  lie  another  way.  It  is  supposed  it  may 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  name  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Wansford,  which  has  been 
taken  for  Watlingsford ; whereas  the  true  name  of  it  is,  according  to  Mr.  Gale,  Walms- 
ford* ; and  in  saying  it  might  be  so  called  from  some  Vallum  or  outwork  there,  formerly 
belonging  to  that  other  Vallum  Quadratum  mentioned  by  Mr.  Camden  at  Dornford  (i.  e. 
where  Castor  and  Chesterton  now  stand),  he  is  certainly  right ; and  so  he  thinks  the 
street  now  called  JVah?igate  f,  in  the  city  of  York,  might  also  take  its  name  from  its 
leading  anciently  to  the  Vallum  of  that  city.  Besides  this,  the  old  way  did  not  go  over 
that  bridge,  but  crossed  the  river  Nen,  as  above  mentioned,  at  Castor,  whence  it  turns 
to  the  West  of  Upton,  and  at  this  place  about  two  years  ago  a coin  of  Constantine  the 
Great  was  found,  and  brought  to  me:  the  reverse  had  this  legend,  soli  invicto  comiti. 
From  Upton,  Mr.  Gale  mentions  its  going  to  Tynwell^  in  Rutlandshire ; hut  this  is  a 
mistake,  as  I have  before  proved  in  this  work.  Thence  it  goes  to  Brig-Casterton,  and  is 
very  apparent  at  the  Five  mile  cross,  where  it  divides  itself,  and  sends  one  branch  towards 
Nottingham,  and  another  to  Lincoln,  which  he  takes  to  be  that  we  must  follow,  because 
thence  we  scarcely  lose  the  track  of  a great  Roman  way  till  it  has  brought  us  as  far  as 
Carlisle,  where  some  end  this  Erming  street. 

From  Five-mile  cross  it  bends,  by  Stretton  and  Stretton  Stocking  in  RutUndshire,  to 
South  and  North  Witiiam  in  Lincolnshire,  then  a little  to  the  West  of  Colis-ford  or 
Colsterworth,  and  so  through  both  Pantons  to  Ancaster,  upon  the  heath  of  which  it  is 
generally  very  visible  till  it  comes  to  Lincoln. 

Leaving  Lincoln,  it  takes  North  West,  under  the  name  of  the  Old  Street,  through 
Asthorp  and  Stretton,  \.o  the  oi  Agelocum,  which  are  upon  the  same  side  of  the 
Trent,  but  the  present  town  of  Littleburrough  on  the  other.  Then,  after  it  has  left 
Gainsborough  a little  on  the  left  hand,  it  goes  to  Marton,  near  which  town’s  end  several 
pieces  of  the  antique  pavemetJt  shew  themselves  ; and  here  it  crossed  the  Trent  into 
Nottinghamshire,  in  which  county  he  could  not  discover  any  track  of  it.  It  were  to 
be  wished,  the  gentleman  mentioned  in  the  additions  to  Camden  had  been  a little  more 
particular,  and  mentioned  some  of  the  towns  it  passes  by  in  its  way  from  Doncaster  to 
Marton.  However,  it  must  have  in  all  probability  crossed  this  corner  of  Nottinghamshire 

* It  is  written  Waltnisford  and  Walmexford,  in  a charter  of  the  Mercian  king  Wulfere,  dated  A.  D.  664.  See  Monas- 
ticon  Anglicanum,  vol.  I.  p.  64. 

f Mr.  Drake,  in  his  Antiquities  of  York,  thinks  it  a corruption  of  Watlingate,  where  the  Roman  road  went  from  York 
to  Lincoln.  A friend  of  mine,  from  the  present  name  of  the  town,  Wansford,  thinks  its  ancient  name  was  Wanesfordj 
i.  e.  fordable  for  such  carriages. 
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from  Marton  to  Bautry,  in  Yorkshire,  not  far  from  which  stands  Osterjiled,  or  Austerjield, 
and  near  that  a large  square  fortification,  perhaps  a Roman  camp  with  the  remains 
of  a military  way,  by  its  pointing  seeming  to  be  part  of  that  we  are  in  search  for  between 
Marton  and  Doncaster. 

As  soon  as  you  are  out  of  Doncaster,  it  rises  with  a high  bank,  and  carries  you  to 
Aldwick  in  the  Street,  and  is  again  visible  a little  to  the  West  of  the  park  by  Pontefract. 
Thence  it  crosses  the  Aire  to  Castleford,  and  goes  by  Ollerton  and  Ledston  to  Aberford, 
and  appears  in  several  places  upon  Bramham  moor.  It  is  cut  by  the  river  Wherfe  at 
St.  Helen’s-ford,  a little  below  Wetherby;  but  the  shews  itself  again  immediately 

on  the  North  side  of  it,  and  proceeds  in  a direct  line  to  Aldborough  [the  Isurium  of  the 
Itinerary],  frequently  visible  in  the  way  thither,  but  is  not  the  great  road  now  used, 
which  lies  to  the  West  of  it ; nevertheless  it  is  well  enough  known  in  those  parts  by  the 
name  of  Road-gate,  or  Road-xvay,  Near  Burroughbridge  it  passed  the  Eure,  and  a mile 
North  from  that  river  you  have  it  again  as  soon  as  you  are  out  of  Kirby  hill,  whence  it 
scarce  ever  disappears  for  near  twenty  miles  together,  having  been  paved,  as  it  is  still 
evident,  from  this  place  to  Cataract  in  a strait  line;  and  about  fourteen  miles  of  it,  being 
hedged  in  on  both  sides,  is  now  called  Leeming  lane,  from  a town  of  that  name  standing 
upon  it,  and  the  High  Street. 

Those  famous  pyramids  called  the  Devil's  Arrows  stand  near  this  street,  a small  mile 
West  from  Aldborough.  Mr.  Gale  says  f,  if  they  were  Hermte,  as  he  sees  no  reason  to 
doubt  they  were,  they  will  be  a strong  argument  that  the  Erming- street  took  its  course 
this  way,  and  no  weak  confirmation  of  Mr.  Selden’s  conjecture  J,  who  derives  that 
name  from  Irminsull^.  It  is  certainly  a more  natural  derivation  of  that  word  than  what 
the  anonymous  author  of  the  history  of  Alcester  ||  gives  us  from  the  British  word  Ar~ 
mynth,  from  its  going  over  mountains,  which  he  cannot  find  it  does  more  than  any  of 
the  rest  of  these  principal  ways,  unless  we  should  with  him  bring  it  likewise  from  St. 
David’s,  which  he  thinks  would  be  only  confirming  one  mistake  by  another.  In  No- 
vember, 1709,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morris,  minister  of  Aldborough,  caused  the  ground  about 
the  middlemost  of  these  arrows  to  be  opened  nine  feet  wide.  At  first  a good  soil  was 
found  about  a foot  deep,  and  then  a course  of  stones  rough  and  of  several  kinds  ; but 
most  were  large  cobbles,  laid  in  a bed  of  grit  and  clay,  and  so  for  four  or  five  courses 
underneath  one  another  round  about  the  pyramid,  in  all  probability  to  keep  it  upright; 
nevertheless  they  all  seem  to  incline  a little  to  the  South  East.  Under  the  stones  was  a 
very  strong  clay,  so  hard  that  the  spade  could  not  affect  it.  This  was  near  two  yards 

* I take  it  to  have  been  a Roman  camp;  and  that  Oster-field  has  its  name  from  Publius  Ostorius  Scapula,  who 
quelled  an  insurreciion  of  the  Brigantes,  &c.  in  these  parts. 

f Vide  Comment,  in  Antonin,  p.  17.  + Notes  on  Polyolbion,  p.  256. 

§ Learned  writers  differ  much  with  regard  to  the  intent  of  erecting  these  pyramids,  some  supposing  them  remains  of 
Druid  temples,  monuments  of  some  victory,  or  British  deities.  Mr.  Gale’s  conjecture  to  me  seems  the  most  probable. 

II  Bishop  Kennett’s  Parochial  Antiquities,  p.  690. 
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deep  froiTi  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  a little  lower  was  the  bottom  of  the  stone  resting 
upon  this  clay,  and  6at.  As  much  of  the  stone  as  is  within  the  ground  is  a little  thicker 
than  what  appears  above,  and  has  the  marks  of  a first  dressing  upon  it,  that  it  has  been 
taxata,  non  perdolata,  a ferro.  The  entire  height  of  this  stone  is  thirty  feet  six  inches 
from  the  bottom 

In  the  Monasticon  Anglicanumf,  among  other  boundaries  of  lands  given  to  the 
monastery  of  Reculver,  mention  is  made  of  one  -^pnpege,  there  rendered  in  Latin  Via 
Prisca : but  in  Somner’s  Saxon  Dictionary  Platea^  Via  Equoriim  cursui  accoynmodata,  a 
Broad  way  or  Great  Street,  Be  it  which  it  will,  the  word  agrees  so  well  with  the  nature 
and  name  of  our  Ermingstreet,  that  he  is  almost  fully  persuaded  our  Saxon  ancestors 
named  it,  and  not  the  Britons,  and  that  the  present  Ermin  and  Erning,  as  it  is  some- 
times written  are  only  a corruption  of  ^pnpege,  which  at  Reculver  might  denote  some 
Old  or  Great  way,  more  remarkable  in  those  parts  than  ordinary,  though  at  the  same 
time  it  properly  belonged  to  the  Ermingstreet  we  are  speaking  of.  So  we  meet  with 
several  Fosse  ways  in  England,  which  can  have  been  no  part  of  the  way,  yet  carry 
the  name,  as  particularly  the  great  Old  way  from  Dorchester  to  Egerton  hill  in 
Dorsetshire. 

From  Catarick  this  street  divides  itself  into  two  branches,  one  of  them  running  directly 
Northward,  over  Gatheriy  moor,  to  another  at  Aldborough  and  Stanwicks§,  passes  the 
Tees  at  Winston  in  the  bishoprick  of  Durham  ; the  other  turns  off  North  West  to 
Maiden  castle  upon  Stanmore,  and  is  visible  in  several  places;  as  about  half  a mile  from 
Ask  near  Richmond  to  the  South  Eastward,  and  again  near  Stratford,  and  at  Bowes,  and 
so  on  to  the  aforesaid  castle. 

Mr.  Gale  does  not  positively  affirm  which  of  these  is  the  continuation  of  the  Erming- 
street, though  it  seems  most  probable  to  have  been  this  which  carries  us  to  Carlisle ; 
first,  because  several  of  our  writers  end  it  there;  secondly,  because  that  city  was  of 
more  note,  from  the  antientest  times  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  than  any  town 
on  the  other  branch  ; thirdly,  because  a great  military  way  is  almost  all  along  very  evi- 
dent in  those  parts  ; and,  fourthly,  because  all  the  stations  that  Antoninus  gives  us  in 
his  fifth  journey  from  Isurium  Brigantum  to  Luguvallium  are  seated  upon  it,  as  are 
several  others  before  we  come  to  the  former  of  those  places  ( Godmanchester,  Brig-Cas- 

♦ Dr.  Stukeley,  in  his  Medallic  History  of  Carausius,  published  since  this  account,  says,  the  Devil’s  Arrows  are 
four  immense  obelisks  of  hard  stone,  brought  from  Knaresborough  moor,  where  they  lift  above  ground,  as  the  Grey 
Weathers  on  Marlborough  downs';  whence  the  Druids  took  their  materials  for  the  wonderful  works  of  Abury  and  Stone- 
henge. These  Obelisks  are  set  in  a strait  line;  four  hundred  cubits  distance  from  the  two  outermost;  two  hundred  is 
the  distance  between  the  two  innermost : they  were  designed  for  racing  and  courses,  after  the  sacrifices  and  religious 
offices  were  fi^nished.  f Vol.  I.  p.  87. 

J Schema  Cotton,  and  Robert  of  Gloucester’s  verses,  Leland,  vol.  VI.  p.  106,  as  before  quoted.  It  is  also  written 
Erning  and  Ernying  in  two  or  three  MSS.  of  the  Polychronicon,  in  the  Bodleian  library. 

§ Sranpaeje. 
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terton,  Lincoln^  Littleburrough,  Doncasttr,  Casttrford,  named  in  the  margin  *);  so  that 
he  seems  to  liave  had  this  road  chiedy  in  his  eye  during  this  journey. 

An  accurate  account  of  this  way  you  have  in  the  late  additions  to  Camden’s  Bri- 
tannia f,  viz.  that  from  Rear  crosse  it  goes  to  Maiden  Castle  ; thence  the  course  of  it 
lies  through  that  part  of  Brough,  called  Market  Brough  ; then  over  Brough  Fair  hill, 
and  a little  to  the  North  of  Warcop,  and  over  Sandford  moor  to  Cowpland  Beck  bridge, 
and  so  to  Appleby,  w'hich  without  doubt  has  been  formerly  a town  of  great  splendour, 
as  appears  by  the  antiquities  lately  discovered.  It  is  mentioned  very  likely,  in  the 
Notitia  Imperii,  by  the  name  of  Aballaba,  though  omitted  by  Antoninus;  which  is  not  a 
little  strange,  his  way  between  Verttra  [Brough  under  Stanemore]  and  Brocavum 
[Brougham  castle]  lying  directly  through  it.  No  other  reason  can  be  devised  for  it  than 
that  perhaps  this  town  was  not  in  being  when  the  Itinerary  was  composed,  but  might 
have  its  birth  between  the  writing  of  that  and  the  Notitia  Imperii. 

From  Appleby,  the  way  goes  to  the  reliques  of  some  camps  on  Speedy  Moor  ; and 
the  North  end  of  Kirby-thore,  where  another  way,  ten  yards  broad,  and  paved  with 
stone,  joins  it  from  Caer-Vorran  near  the  Piets  wall,  and  is  called  the  The  Maiden-way 
Caer~Vorran  is  supposed  a small  corruption  of  Caer-Vorwyn^  which  in  Welsh  signifies 
the  Maiden-castle,  or  fort.  The  road  we  have  been  following  goes  on  from  Kirby-thore 
to  Temple  Sowerby,  aad  then  on  the  North  side  of  Whinfield  park  to  Broughham,  and 
over  Eimott  by  Lowther  bridge  into  Cumberland,  and  so  to  Carlisle.  Betwixt  these  two 
last  places  it  is  very  well  known,  being  no  other  than  the  common  road  at  this  day  in 
use,  but  passes  through  no  town  in  its  course  there,  except  one  called  Heskeit. 

Before  I leave  the  Ermingstreet,  I shall  only  farther  observe,  that  it  is  probably 
mentioned  in  a charter  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  Weddershall,  a ceil  of  St.  Mary’s 
abbey  in  York,  but  lying  in  Cumberland.  The  words  are  ‘‘  Confirmo  eis  ex  dono  meo 
totam  pasturam  inter  Eden  et  Regiam  Viam  quoe  ducit  de  Kariiolo  ad  Appelby.”  Rut 
in  the  next  page  it  is  mentioned  among  the  boundaries  of  that  cell  more  expressly  thus, 

& abinde  percurrit  per  Stratam  Regiam  qum  vocaiur  Hee-street,  quae  ducit  de  Karlil 
usque  ad  Apilby  way  by  which  words,  it  may  seem  as  if  there  was  another  new  way  to 
Appleby  at  that  time.  When  these  boundaries  were  described,  the  old  Hee-Street 
should  be  written  High-Street,  or  rather  Heer-Street,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  Via  Mi- 
litaris.;  but  if  it  High-Street,  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  w'e  meet  with  this  Erming- 
street under  that  denomination,  particularly  between  Leeming  and  Cataract,  in  the 
county  of  York. 


* Castor  and  Chesterton  are  here  omitted  after  Godmanchester ; but,  from  what  Mr,  Gale  has  elsewhere  said  of  them^ 
it  must  be  through  some  mistake,  and  not  designedly.  f P.  815,  of  the  edition  which  he  quotes. 

J MonasticomAnglicanum,  voi.  I.  p.  397. 
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I shall  not  here  examine  into  the  merits  of  Mr.  Gale’s  description  of  this  road  ; it  is 
sufficient  for  me,  that,  from  so  good  an  observer,  I have  founded  my  proof  that  a 
Roman  Military,  Consular,  or  Basilical  road  [for  by  these  several  appellations  we  find 
them  mentioned],  had  afterwards  the  name  of  Ermmgstreet,  and  in  many  places  still 
retains  evident  proofs  of  its  name  and  antiquity;  that  it  passes,  if  not  from  Southampton 
to  London,  at  least  from  the  last  place  through  our  camps  about  Castor  to  the  city 
of  Carlisle. 

Mr.  Dodsley,  in  the  year  1756,  published  a Description  of  the  roads  and  Roman 
stations  in  England  : speaking  of  Stilton,  be  agrees  that  the  Roman  highway  from 
Castor  to  Huntingdon,  called  Erming street,  does,  in  some  parts  of  this  neighbourhood 
appear  still  paved  with  stone. 

I have  before  given  the  author  of  the  New  Survey’s  opinion,  which  is  contrary  to 
this  ; but  he  builds  on  a very  weak  foundation  when  he  says  the  road  from  Royston  is 
erroneously  called  Ermmgstreet ; yet  he  allows  that  perhaps  it  had  that  name  as  long 
ago  as  the  Norman  Conquest,  because  in  buttings  and  boundings  of  lands  in  the  parish 
of  Therfield,  in  Hertfordshire,  some  are  said  to  lie  next  to  Erminestreet.  This  mistake, 
he  says,  having  been  once  admitted,  passed  with  the  succeeding  ages  for  truth,  though 
it  may  be  easily,  as  he  thinks,  disproved  ; which,  however,  he  has  not  so  much  as 
attempted.  He  mentions  another  Roman  way  about  Stamford,  called  so  in  the  writings 
of  the  monks ; and  this  too  as  an  error.  It  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  have  shewn  a 
well-grounded  authority  for  calling  the  road  from  Barley  to  Yarmouth,  as  he  has  from 
London  to  the  former,  the  true  Ermmgstreet.  From  London  to  Castor,  and  so  on 
Northwards,  we  are  certain,  was  its  course. 


CHAP  II. 

THE  ROMAN  STATIONS  OF  ANTONINUS’S  FIFTH  JOURNEY 

TO  DUROBRIVIS. 

The  two  main  branches,  or  grand  ways  from  London,  Northwards,  are  Watlingstreet 
Ermmgstreet,  the  military  way  on -which  this  fifth  Iter  proceeds.  Mr.  Horsley 
supposes  these  to  go  off  nearly  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  The  sum  total  of  miles 
prefixed  to  this  Iter,  443,  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  amount  of  the  particulars, 
which  is  448. 


This 
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This  route  of  the  military  Stations  in  the  fifth  Journey  of  Antoninus  we  therefore 
proceed  from  London  to  describe. 

There  is  a remarkable  pillar  or  stone  in  London,  from  which  the  Romans  reckoned 
the  distances  of  their  Stations,  We  have  a late  historical  account  of  this  stone,  inserted 
in  the  General  Evening  Post,  September  10,  1797,  by  Mr.  W.  Fox,  dated  Salters  hall, 
near  London  Stone ; which  London  stone,  says  the  author,  has  from  age  to  age  been 
preserved  with  so  much  care,  but  has  had  so  little  said  about  it,  so  as  to  ascertain  the 
original  cause  of  its  erection,  or  the  use  for  which  it  was  fixed  there,  that  it  is  now 
utterly  unknown  ; and  though  we  cannot,  from  the  most  ancient  documents  of  history  and 
records  of  antiquity,  fix  the  exact  tera  of  its  first  erection,  yet  he  ventures  to  give  us 
some  probable  conjectures  concerning  the  antiquity  of  it,  hoping  that  some  ingenious  cor- 
respondents may  make  a farther  illustration  upon  what  he  asserts  in  the  following  account : 

That  LondonMone  is  a fragment  of  Roman  antiquity  is  certain,  and  that  London  itself 
was  a Roman  city. 

That  no  such  city  as  London  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  by  Julius  Caesar, 
54  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  (which  is  1824  years  ago  from  the  present  year, 
1770);  but  the  island  of  Britain  became  a province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  under  the 
emperor  Claudius  Drusus,  anno  45. 

That  London  became  a colony  about  the  time  that  Julius  Agricola  was  Roman  lieu- 
tenant (in  Britain)  under  the  emperor  Domitian,  anno  85.  If  therefore  London  appears 
(upon  undoubted  testimonials)  to  be  a Roman  city,  being  mentioned  by  divers  historians 
and  antient  records  by  the  name  of  Londinium  and  Augusta  in  the  time  of  the  Romans ; 
Londen- Caster,  2lu  A London  By  rig,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons;  and  in  the  time  of  the 
Normans  by  the  name  of  Londonia,  Lundonia,  Londine,  See. ; but  for  several  ages  past 
by  the  name  of  London;  it  will  be  no  improbable  conjecture,  that  London  Stone  was  the 
centre  whence  they  extended  its  dimensions,  and  might  likewise  serve  for  the  Milliarium 
Londinium  of  the  Roman  colony  in  Britain,  at  which  they  began  to  compute  their  miles; 
for  Camden,  in  his  Britannia*,  says,  ‘‘  London  Stone  I take  to  have  been  a mile  stone 
(such  a one  as  they  had  in  the  forum),  the  chief  place  of  public  meetings  and  pleadings 
of  antient  Rome  ; from  which  the  dimensions  of  all  the  roads  and  journeys  were  begun, 
since  it  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  as  it  ran  out  into  length.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  discovery  made  of  the  Roman  causeway  at  Holborn-bridge,  and  the  rebuilding  of 
the  parochial  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  in  Cheapside,  where,  at  the  depth  of  eighteen 
feet  below  the  present  pavement  whereon  is  erected  that  magnificent  steeple,  the 
architect.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  discovered  a Roman  causeway  of  rough  stone,  close 
and  well  rammed  with  Roman  bricks  and  rubbish  ; this  causeway  was  four  feet  thick  : 
under  this  causeway  lay  the  natural  clay,  over  which  that  part  of  the  city  extends,  and 
which  descends  at  least  forty  feet  lower.  He  was  of  opinion,  for  divers  reasons,  that 


* Vol.  I.  p.  372. 
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this  Highway  ran  along  the  North  boundary  of  the  Roman  colony,  or  praefecture.  The 
breadth  then,  North  and  South,  was  from  the  causeway,  now'  Cheapsidey  to  the  river 
Thames ; the  extent.  East  and  West,  from  Tower  hill  to  Ludgate,  and  the  principal 
middle  street,  or  the  Praetorian  way,  was  WatUng street.  To  strengthen  Camden’s  con- 
jecture' as  before  related  : after  the  dreadful  fire  of  London,  1666,  certain  labourers 
digging  the  foundations  of  houses,  in  Scots  yard.  Bush  lane.  Cannon  Street,  about  at 
the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  discovered  a tesselated  or  Mosaic  pavement,  with  the  remains 
of  a large  building  or  hall  ; the  former  supposed  to  have  been  the  Forum,  or  governor’s 
palace,  and  the  latter  to  have  been  the  Basilica,  or  court  of  justice,  and  was  situated 
near  the  Trajectus  or  ferry  of  Dour-gate,  now  Dow-gate.  Maitland  is  of  opinion,  with 
the  judicious  antiquary  Leland,  that  it  was  anciently  by  the  Britons,  under  the  Roman 
government,  called  Dour-gate,  that  is,  the  Water-gate.  Near  to  the  aforementioned 
Forum,  or  Roman  governor’s  palace,  in  the  principal  middle  street,  or  Praetorian  way, 
denominated  Watlingstreet,  the  Milliarium  Londinium,  or  the  mile-stone  of  London 
(being  for  the  same  use  and  purpose  as  the  Standard  in  Cornhill,  the  Royal  Exchange, 
whence  we  reckon  our  miles),  to  which  standard  mile-stone  of  London  four  military 
ways  antiently  led,  and  centered  in  this  city. 

The  first  of  these  was  denominated  the  Roman  Trajectus,  or  ferry,  which  intersected 
the  river  Thames  from  Stoney-lane  in  Southw'ark,  and,  entering  London  at  Dour-gate, 
directed  its  course  to  London  Stone. 

The  second  was  Watlingstreet,  or  the  Praetorian  way,  the  centre  of  which  was  London 
Stone,  and  directed  its  course  from  South  East  to  North  West  through  to  Newgate. 

The  third  was  Erminestreet,  which  directed  its  course  from  South  West  and  North 
through  to  Cripple-gate,  and  took  its  way  to  Highbury  barn,  to  Stroud  green. 

The  fourth  was  the  Vicinal  Way,  which  led  through  Old-gate,  by  Bethnal  green,  to 
the  Trajectus,  or  ferry,  at  Old  Ford. 

Which  four  military  ways  answered  to  the  four  original  gates  of  the  city,  New-gate, 
Cripple-gate,  Aid-gate,  and  Dour-gate ; all  entering  at  the  Milliarum  Londinium,  or 
standard  mile-stone  of  antient  London.  This  stone  Mr.  Fox  takes  to  have  been  placed 
in  the  lieutenantship  of  Julius  Agricola,  who  was  governor  of  Britain  under  the  emperors 
Flavius  Vespasian,  Titus  Vespasian,  and  Flavius  Domitian,  from  the  year  of  Christ  80 
to  85.  During  his  lieutenantship  as  governor  general  of  Britain,  he  civilized  the 
Britons,  after  the  Roman  manner,  both  in  apparelling  themselves,  and  building  houses 
for  themselves,  and  temples  to  their  gods.  This  London  Stone  was  originally  placed  on 
the  South  side  of  the  channel  of  Cannon  Street,  fastened  down  with  strong  bars  of  iron 
deep  in  the  ground,  and  was  with  great  difficulty  removed.  The  reason  of  its  being 
removed  from  its  ancient  place  was,  because  it  w'as  complained  of  as  an  annoyance,  by 
causing  carts  and  coaches  to  be  overturned,  and  many  people  hurt ; therefore  it  was 
ordered  by  a vestry,  held  at  the  parish  church  of  St.  Swithin  (Mr.  Richard  Martin  and 

Mr 
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Mr.  Basil  Brown  being  churchwardens),  that  London  Stone  be  removed  from  the  South 
side  of  the  channel  to  the  North  side,  close  to  the  wall  and  to  the  South  West  door  of 
St.  Swithin’s  church,  where  it  now  remains.  It  was  accordingly  removed  Dec.  13, 
1742,  after  it  had  stood  as  an  old  Roman  mile-stone  of  London  above  1600  years. 

Supposing  the  distances  of  the  Roman  stations,  mentioned  in  the  fifth  route  from 
London  to  Carlisle,  near  the  wall,  to  have  been  reckoned  from  this  stone;  I shall  now 
shew  where  they  were  supposed  to  have  been,  which  are  thus  described  in  Mr.  Horsley’s 
account  of  them,  and  subjoin  what  some  other  writers  opinions  are  concerning  them. 


Iter  V. 

A LONDINIO  LVGVVALLIUM 
AD  VALLUM  M.  P.  CCCCXLIII. 

[a  LONDINIO 

CESAROMAGO  . . . . M.  P.  XXVIII. 


The  fifth  route 
from  London  to  Carlisle 
near  the  wall  443  miles. 

From  London] 
near  Chelmsford  or  Writtle. 


Cesaromagus,  or  rather  Ccesaromagusj  the  next  Station  to  London,  Dr.  Stukeley 
places  at  Chelmsford  or  near  it.  This  is  twenty-five  computed  miles  from  London, 
which  may  seem  to  do  very  well,  so  nigh  that  great  city,  for  twenty-eight  in  the  Itinerary. 
Ogilby  makes  it  near  twenty-eight  measured  miles  and  a half,  which  is  not,  in  Mr. 
Horsley’s  opinion,  unsuitable.  He  is  seemingly  right  in  this  : the  English  Atlas  says 
indeed  but  twenty-eight  miles.  Some  place  Casaromagus  at  Dunmow,  and  Canonium 
at  Writtle*;  and  others  we  find  assigning  different  places  for  this  Station;  but  the 
number  of  our  miles  confines  us  to  the  straightest  course,  as  will  farther  appear  in  the 
sequel.  For  this  reason,  too,  Mr.  Horsley  supposes  the  Roman  Station  to  have  been 
rather  nearer  London  than  the  present  town  called  Chelmsford  is.  If  Writtle  should  be 
admitted  for  a Roman  Station,  Mr.  Horsley  is  by  all  means  for  ascribing  the  name  of 
Casaromagus  to  it. 

But,  as  Saxon  antiquity  is  the  only  evidence  of  irs  having  been  Roman,  he  shews  a 
regard  to  the  accurate  distance.  Writtle  answers  best  by  the  general  scale,  but  the 
number  of  miles  brings  us  nearer  to  Chelmsford,  and  a Station  might  easily  be  lost  in 
the  confines  of  so  large  a town  as  this.  Ctesaromagus  is  an  expression  equivalent  to 
Ccesar''s  towiiy  or  village,  in  the  same  manner  as  Drusomagus,  the  city  of  Drusus.  Mr. 
Camden’s  opinion  is,  that  the  city  of  Ccesaromagus  was  certainly  in  Essex  ; and  thinks 
it  probable  to  have  been  built  in  honour  of  Augustus  : for  Suetonius  informs  us  f,  that 
all  the  princes  who  were  friends  and  allies  of  that  Emperor  built  cities  in  his  honour ; in 
the  names  of  which,  the  word  Casar  always  made  a part.  Mr.  Camden  says,  if  he 
should  fix  Ceesaromagus  at  Brentwood,  could  the  reader  forbear  to  smile  at  his  fancy  } 
For  his  opinion  could  receive  no  support  from  the  distances  in  the  Itinerary,  since  the 
numbers  are  there  so  strangely  corrupted  ; yet  those  from  Colonia  and  Canonium  agree 


f Vita  August!,  c.  60.  Eutrop.  vii.  8. 

well 


* See  Kitchin  and  Jeft'erys’s  English  Atlas;  and  Camden,  p.  414. 
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well  enough.  He  draws  no  argument  from  its  being  situated  on  a Roman  way  * ; he 
says  he  could  not  find  one,  nor  vestiges  of  any  such  in  this  county.  Nor  do  we  meet 
with  the  least  shadow  of  the  word  Casaromagus^  unless  it  be  a very  small  affinity  in  the 
name  of  the  hundred  formerly  called  Ceas/ord,  now  Cheafford  hundred.  And,  indeed, 
as  the  names  of  some  ancient  places  are  very  little  altered,  and  others  quite  changed, 
there  are  others  so  mutilated  that  only  one  syllable  or  two  of  the  former  denomination 
remains.  Thns  Ctesar  Augusta,  in  Spain,  is  now  corrupted  into  Saragosa;  Ccesaromagus, 
in  Gaul,  hath  entirely  lost  its  old  name,  and  assumed  that  of  Beauvois ; and  Caesarea  in 
Normandy,  hath  scarcely  one  entire  syllable  left  in  it,  in  the  present  name  Cherburg. 
— Trifles,  Mr.  Camden  calls  these,  to  dwell  upon.  If  Casaromagus  be  not  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, others  may  seek  for  it  elsewhere.  The  discovery,  he  says,  is  beyond  his 
reach,  though  he  used  all  the  assistance  his  eyes  and  ears  could  procure.  Dr.  Gibson, 
in  his  e'dition  of  Camden,  says,  Mr.  Talbot’s  opinion  is  f,  that  Casaromagus  was  at 
Chensford  or  Chernsford;  but  that  he  wheel  about  from  Leyton  to  seek  for  C^saromagus 
in  those  parts,  seems  a little  strange.  Had  he  gone  thence  over  Epping  forest,  about 
the  distance  from  London  here  set  down  in  the  Itinerary,  mz.  28  miles,  he  would  have 
met  with  a town,  the  first  sight  whereof  might  promise  something  great  and  august,  I 
mean  Dunmow,  written  in  the  book  of  Domesday  DunmaWy  and  in  old  deeds  now  in 
the  possession  of  some  of  the  neighbours  thereabouts,  and  sometimes  in  the  registers  of 
the  Bishops  of  London,  Dunmage.  This  Dunmow  appears,  even  from  the  name,  to  be 
a place  of  great  antiquity,  being  derived  from  two  old  Gaulish  or  British  words,  viz* 
Dunum,  a dry  gravelly  hill,  and  Magus,  a town.  As  for  the  change  of  Mawe,  Mauge, 
or  Mage,  into  Mow,  it  is  very  natural,  whether  we  consider  the  sound  of  a,  changed 
commonly  in  after- times  into  o,  as  Ham,  Home,  Fuld,  Fold,  &c.  or  the  melting  of  g 
into  w,  than  which  nothing  is  more  common  and  obvious  to  any  one  who  compares  the 
more  ancient  with  the  more  modern  words  : so  that  nothing  now  remains  but  the  sub- 
stituting Dun  for  Ctesaro ; and  nothing  was  more  common  with  the  Saxons  than  to  take 
part  of  the  Roman  name,  and  out  of  it  to  frame  another  by  tlie  addition  of  Burk,  Chester, 
Dun,  &c.  Besides,  the  distance  between  this  and  the  next  Station  adds  strength  to  the 
conjecture  that  Dunmow  is  the  old  Civsaromagus,  being  distant  in  the  Itinerary  from  Colonia 
(Colchester)  24  miles ; which  may  agree  well  enough  with  the  common  computation 
of  20,  since,  as  appears  by  Domesday  book,  our  reckoning  is  according  to  the  Saxon 
or  German  leugce,  consisting  of  fifteen  hundred  paces,  and  the  Italic  make  only  one 
thousand.  Add  to  this,  that  from  Dunmow  to  Colchester  is  a direct  road,  wherein  are 
still  to  be  seen,  in  some  places,  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  way ; which,  by  the 
country  people  who  live  upon  it,  is  to  this  day  (particularly  at  Raine)  called  The  Street ; 
the  very  word.  Strata,  used  by  our  countryman  Bede  to  signify  a Roman  road.  And,  in 
an  old  peranffiulation  of  the  forest,  in  the  time  of  king  John,  it  is  said  to  be  bounded 


There  are  at  Raine, 


See  below. 


f Burton’s  Itinerary,  p.  19. 
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on  the  North,  super  stratam  duceniem  d Dunmow  versus  Colcestriairiy  upon  the  street 
leading  from  Dunmow  towards  Colchester,  meaning  this  road.  To  which  it  may  be 
farther  added,  that,  hard  by,  near  Little  Canfield,  are  two  antient  fortifications,  both 
defended  by  deep  ditches,  one  of  which  is  called  at  this  day  Castle-yard ; and  these, 
together  with  the  name  and  distance,  induced  the  late  learned  commentator  upon  the 
Itinerary  to  settle  the  Canonium  of  Antoninus  at  Little  Canfield,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dunmow. 

Dr.  Stukeley^,  however,  thinks  that  Casaromagus  was  at  Chelmsford  ; where,  he  tells 
us,  was  a temple,  built  by  Cunobelin  king  there,  dedicated  by  him  romae  • £T  • AV- 
GVSTO,  as  we  are  told  by  Tacitus  in  his  Annals  f. 

CoLONiA,  M.  p.  XXIV.  Colchester. 

Some  writers  make  Colonia  a different  place  from  Colonia  Camaloduni \ \ Dr.  Gale 
makes  them  the  same  §.  He  says,  the  numeral  distance  of  24  miles  of  this  Colonia  from 
Casaromagus  (whether  that  Station  be  at  Writtle  or  Witham)  agree  so  well,  though  not 
entirely,  with  the  true  distances,  and  with  those  which  are  placed  to  Camalodunum  in 
the  Ninth  Journey,  where  Camalodunum  is  9 miles  from  Canonium,  and  12  to  Ccesaro- 
viagum,  that  he  should  easily  think  Colonia  and  Camalodunum  the  same  place.  Though 
he  does  not  deny  there  was  a Roman  camp  at  the  river  Colne,  yet  he  does  not  think  this 
Colonia  was  there  divided  from  it,  because  Camalodunum  did  not  stand  there.  There- 
fore Colonia  and  Camalodunum.  may  be  one  and  the  same  city,  and  this  at  Walden;  to 
which  its  distance  from  Casaromagus  well  agrees  on  this  part,  as  well  as  on  the  other 
from  Villa  Faustini,  if  you  read,  with  many  manuscripts,  M.  p.  xxv.  in  the  room 

of  XXXV. 

Whether  this  Colonia  (to  use  Camden’s  words)  be  derived  from  the  same  word  sig- 
nifying a colony,  or  from  the  river  Coin,  is  uncertain.  He  is  more  inclined  to  the  latter, 
since  he  had  seen  several  little  towns  upon  it,  which,  adding  the  name  of  Coin  to  that  of 
their  respective  lords,  are  called  Earls-Coln,  Wakes-Coln,  Coln-Engaine,  Whites-Coln. 
[But  yet,  as  Bp.  Gibson  observes,  it  is  also  true  that  it  was  usu^l  for  the  Saxons  to  make  a 
new  name  by  adding  Ceaster,  Burgh,  &c.  to  part  of  the  Roman  one,  and  so  Earls-Coln, 
Wakes-Coln,  &c.  which  were  probably  of  much  later  being,  and  might  be  called  imme- 
diately from  the  river,  as  that  from  the  colony ; why  might  not  this  be  a colony  of  Londoners 
(as  Londonderry  of  late  years  in  Ireland;)  especially  since  Tacitus  has  particularly  said 
that  London  was  a famous  mart  town,  and  very  populous  ? If  this  be  allowed,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  Adelphius  de  civitate  Colonia  Londinensium  (one  of  the  British  Bishops  at 
the  council  of  Arles)  had  his  seat  here;  though  it  be  denied  by  some  learned  men,  for  no 
other  reason  but  an  imaginary  supposition  of  a mistake  committed  by  some  ignorant 

* Stukeley’s  Medallic  History  of  Carausius,  pp.  14,  46. 

f Tacitus,  Anual.  iv.  + Bishop  Gibson’s  edition  of  Camden,  p.  4‘21.  § 91. 
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transcriber.]  This  city  the  Britons  called  Caer - Colin ; the  Saxons  Coleceaster  [and 
more  anciently  Colnceaster,  as  in  the  Saxon  Annals]  ; and  we  Colchester.  It  is  a beau- 
tiful, populous,  and  pleasant  place  ; extended  on  the  brow  of  a hill  from  West  to  East ; 
and  adorned  with  ten  churches : it  is  said  formerly  to  have  had  fifteen,  besides  the 
large  church  which  Eudo,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  built  in  honour  of  St.  John,  1105  ; 
since  that  time  turned  into  a private  house.  It  had  formerly  strong  walls,  and  a castle 
in  the  midst  of  the  city ; but  now  there  are  hardly  any  remains  of  either.  We  are 
informed  by  historians  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Edward,  son  to  iElfred,  when 
he  repaired  Colchester,  which  had  suffered  very  much  in  the  wars.  But  that  this  city 
flourished  exceedingly  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  appears  from  the  number  of  coins 
and  Roman  bricks  found  here,  which  are  a certain  argument  of  its  having  been  a 
Station  of  theirs.  The  coins,  indeed,  in  general,  are  not  more  ancient  than  Gallienus, 
•viz.  those  of  the  Tetrici,  Victorini,  Posthumus,  Carausius,  and  the  succeeding  empe- 
rors. Bp.  Gibson  mentions  these  bricks  as  Roman  in  his  edition  of  Camden ; he  says 
that  they  are  equilaterally  square,  like  paving  bricks,  but  thinner;  some  indeed  very 
thick.  It  is  likewise  observable,  that  the  towers  and  churches  are  built  of  Roman  bricks 
and  ruins;  and  at  an  inn  in  the  market-place  (the  Queen’s  head,  when  the  new  edition 
of  Camden  by  Dr.  Gibson  was  published)  the  stable,  as  also  the  room  over  it,  was  of 
Roman  building.  And  in  a part  of  the  town  an  antient  house,  some  of  the  back  part  of 
which  is  the  same,  but  the  front  more  modern,  whereon,  in  an  escutcheon,  are  these 
figures  1090  * ; whence  it  hath  been  proved  that  numerals  here  in  England  are  of  longer 
standing  than  has  been  generally  supposed  ; and  longer  by  43  years  than  appears  by 
that  other  inscription,  upon  a mantle-piece,  at  Helmdon  in  Northamptonshire  f.  The 
inhabitants  glory  in  Fl.  Julia  Helena,  mother  to  Constantine  the  Great,  who  was  born 
in  this  city,  being  daughter  to  king  Ccelus.  And,  in  memory  of  the  cross  which  she 
found,  they  bear  for  their  arms  a cross  engrailed,  between  four  crowns.  Of  her,  and 
of  this  city,  thus  sings  Alexander  Necham,  though  with  no  very  lucky  vein  : 

Effulsit  sidus  vitae,  Colcestria  lumen 
Septem  climatibus  lux  radiosa  dedit ; 

Sidus  erat  Constantinus,  deciis  imperiale, 

Serviit  huic  flexo  poplite  Roma  potens. 

A star  of  life  in  Colchester  appear’d. 

Whose  glorious  beams  of  light  seven  climates  shar’d ; 

Illustrious  Constantine,  the  world’s  great  lord. 

Whom  prostrate  Rome,  with  awful  fear,  ador’d. 

* Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  255,  26G.  What  is  here  said  about  this  ancient  date  has  been  since  proved  to  be 
a mistake;  Arabic  numerals  not  having  been  introduced  into  England  before  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  ceiitnry.  Edit. 
f Philosophical  Tiansactions,  No.  154. 
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The  truth  is,  she  was  a woman  of  a most  holy  life,  and  of  unwearied  diligence  in  pro- 
pagating the  Christian  faith;  whence,  in  antient  writings,  she  is  often  styled  piissima  et 
venerabilis  Augusta. 

Mr.  Horsley  is  for  this  station  being  at  Colchester,  upon  the  river  Colne,  as  it  is  owned 
to  be  Roman,  and  that  one  would  think  that  its  name  does  much  favour  its  being  the 
Colonia  of  the  Itinerary  ; which  is  the  common  opinion.  He  is  rather  inclined  to  think 
that  Colonia  is  the  British  name  latinized,  than  that  it  is  the  Latin  appellative  turned  into 
a proper  name,  and  given  to  the  river.  We  have  also  Colonia  in  Scotland,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy.  It  is  generally  confessed  that  a military  way  has  gone  directly  from  Col- 
chester to  London,  though  there  are  little  visible  remains  of  it  now.  Forty-four  com- 
puted miles  from  London  to  Colchester  answer  very  well  to  fifty-two  of  the  Itinerary. 
It  seems  to  be  a greater  difficulty,  that  the  measured  miles  from  London  to  Colchester 
are  only  made  fifty  by  Ogilby.  But  the  roads  here,  Mr.  Horsley  believes,  are  pretty 
level;  and  consequently  the  horizontal  miles  come  nearer  the  road-miles  in  numbers  than 
in  other  places;  or  a mile’s  difference  or  two  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  different 
limits  in  such  large  places.  It  deserves  a remark  that  here  the  number  of  English  miles 
falls  short  of  the  number  of  miles  in  the  Itinerary,  and  in  Kent  they  exceed,  when  reck- 
oned from  London;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  second  and  third  Itinera.  This  looks,  he  says, 
as  if  the  Roman  Londinium  had  been  situated  nearer  to  Kent,  and  farther  from  Essex, 
than  the  centre  of  the  present  city  of  London  *. 

The  number  of  miles  in  the  Itinerary  between  Colonia  and  Durohrivie,  148,  argMes, 
says  my  authors  very  strongly,  that  this  Iter  must  have  fetched  a large  compass ; and, 
as  in  some  part  of  our  route  we  have  no  sure  evidences  of  a military  way  to  conduct  us 
through  so  long  and  windirig  a journey,  it  is  no  wonder  if  we  sometimes  wander  in  the 
dark.  The  whole  extent  of  Essex  seems  formerly  to  have  been  one  extended  forest. 
But,  though  antient  ways  are  soon  sunk  in  grounds  formerly  woody  and  soft,  and  now 
much  improved  and  inclosed,  yet  such  ways  as  were  laid  through  this  county  would  pro- 
bably be  well  paved ; which  may  so  far  make  it  probable  that  Stane-Slreet  has  been  an- 
tient and  Roman.  And,  indeed,  this  military  way,  supposed  to  go  from  Colchester  to 
Dunmow,  is  the  best  supported,  he  thinks,  of  any  in  the  county  ; for  which  reason  he  is 
much  inclined  to  take  it  for  his  guide ; and  he  gives  an  account  of  it  from  Mr.  Sal- 
mon, who  (then)  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  must  have  had  the  best  opportunities 
of  being  thoroughly  informed  about  it.  “ This  way,”  says  he  “ is  c^^\e6.  Stane- street ; 
Braintree  also  seems  to  have  been  Brain-street.  And  he  was  informed  that,  in  some  old 
writings,  this  Braintree  is  written  Raintree.  It  is  also  called  Stane-street^  in  a perambu- 
lation of  the  forest  of  Essex,  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  where  the  jury  find  the  fol- 
lowing places  then  out  of  the  forest:  Item  dicunt,  quod  hund.  de  Dunmono,  Henge- 


* See  Gale’s  Anton.  Itin.  p.  64  and  65. 


f Salmon’s  new  Survey,  pp.  143,  144,  145. 
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ford,  et  Laxeden,  ex  parte  boreali  de  la  Stanstreet,  quoa  ducit  de  Stortford  usque  Col- 
cestr’,  sunt  extra  forest,  de  perquisito  Albricii  quondam  com.  Oxon.”  It  goes  through 
Braintree  to  Dunmow;  thence,  by  Takeley  street,  through  Beggar’s  hall  coppice,  to  a 
small  piece  of  fortified  ground,  called  by  the  neighbourhood  Porting-hills,  and  Porting- 
bury-hills,  which  seems  to  have  relation  to  the  military  ox  port  way  on  which  it  stands.” 
The  learned  author  supposes  it  to  proceed  by  Bedler’s  green,  and  Great  Hallingbury 
church,  through  a lane  called  Port-lane,  to  Wallbury  camp.  He  supposes  also  a vicinal 
way  towards  Littlebury  hill,  struck  out  from  the  other,  passing  by  Stansted  Montfichet, 
which  has  a road  in  this  direction  called  Stansted-street.  Stansted  itself  looks  like  a cor- 
ruption from  Stanstreet.  Thence  the  way  goes  through  Newport,  which  carries  with  it  a 
symptom  of  a military  way.  This,  says  Mr.  Horsley  is  Mr.  Salmon’s  account  of  this 
way  : but  he  believes  the  former  part,  from  Colchester  to  Dunmow,  to  be  much  more 
certain  than  the  rest  of  it. 

However,  as  above,  Mr.  Camden  supposes  Colonia  and  Camalodunum  to  be  distinct 
places;  and  here  it  may  therefore  be  proper  to  give  his  farther  reasons  in  his  account  of 
the  latter. 

He  observes,  the  Chelmer,  with  the  confluence  of  the  other  rivers  (being  divided  by 
a river  island,  and  quitting  its  antient  name  for  that  of  Blackwater  or  Pant),  salutes  the 
old  colony  of  the  Romans,  Camalodunum,  which  has  made  this  shore  famous  ; called  by 
Ptolemy  Camudolanum,  and  by  Antoninus  f Camulodunum  and  Camolodunum ; but  that 
the  true  name  is  Camalodunum  we  have  the  authority  of  Pliny  and  Dion,  and  of  an  an- 
tient marble.  How  strangely  some  persons  have  lost  themselves  in  the  search  after  this 
city ! though,  says  he,  the  very  name  points  it  out  to  them,  be  they  ever  so  blind.  Many 
have  sought  it  in  the  West  of  England,  as  did  one  amongst  the  rest  who  thought  himself 
no  mean  man  in  antiquity  ; and  others  in  the  farthest  part  of  Scotland  ; and  others  have, 
with  Leland,  affirmed  Colchester  to  be  the  place  ; when,  all  the  while,  the  name  is  very 
little  altered,  and,  instead  of  Camalodunum,  it  is  called  at  present  Maldon,  and  in  Saxon 
OOalebune  and  OQealbune  the  greatest  part  of  the  word  remaining  whole  and  entire.  Nor 
are  the  plain  remains  of  the  name  the  only  argument  for  this  assertion;  but  the  distance, 
too,  from  the  Mona%  of  Pliny,  and  the  situation  in  the  antient  Itinerary  table,  are  as 
plain  proofs  as  any  in  the  world.  Mr.  Camden  adds,  be  dare  not  say  this  place  was  so 
called  from  the  God  Camulus ; and  yet  that  Mars  was  worshiped  under  this  name  appears 
from  an  old  stone  at  Rome,  in  the  house  of  the  Collotti,  and  from  altars  that  have  been 
found  with  this  inscription: 

CAMVLO  . DEO  . SANCTO  . ET . FORTISSIMO. 

And  upon  an  old  coin  of  Cunobeline  (whose  chief  seat  this  was)  Mr.  Camden  had  seen  a 
figure  with  a helmet  and  a spear,  which  probably  was  that  of  Mars,  with  the  word  CAMV. 

* Essay  on  Antonine’s  Iiin.  pp.  427,  428.  f Ilin.  ix.  X The  Isle  of  Man. 
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Bat,  because  that  piece  was  not  in  his  hands,  he  presents  us  with  two  others;  upon  the 
first  of  which  is  engraven  the  head  of  Janus,  possibly  because  at  that  time  Britain  began 
to  be  a little  refined  from  its  barbarity  ; for  Janus  is  said  to  have  changed  barbarism  into 
humanity;  and  for  that  reason  to  be  painted  with  two  faces,  as  having  in  effect  changed 
the  same  visage  into  another  form.  But  Mr.  Walker’s  opinion  is,  if  it  be  Janus,  he  had 
rather  apply  it  to  the  shutting  of  Janus’s  temple  by  Augustus,  in  whose  time  Cunobeline 
lived  at  Rome  ; and  both  himself  and  the  Britons  were  benefited  by  that  general  peace. 
Though  whether  it  be  the  head  of  Janus  is  a doubt,  for  the  faces  upon  his  temples  and 
coins  were  diverse,  one  old,  the  other  young;  but  this  seems  made  for  two  women’s 
faces,  whether  Cunobeline’s  wives,  sisters,  or  children,  is  not  certain.  The  second  coin 
Mr.  Camden  also  gives  us  is  Cunobeline’s,  with  a horse  and  CVNO  ; and  with  an  ear  of 
corn  and  camv.  which  seems  to  stand  for  Caniulodunum,  the  palace  of  Cunobeline.  Mr. 
Walker  is  of  opinion,  the  horse  was  frequently  stamped  upon  coins,  because  of  their  ex- 
traordinary goodness  in  this  country  (the  like  is  upon  diverse  cities  and  provinces  in  Gal- 
lia) ; or  to  shew  that  they  were,  in  their  own  opinion,  excellent  horsemen.  The  boar 
also,  and  the  bull,  were  emblems  of  strength,  and  courage,  and  fierceness.  Antiently 
the  Romans  used,  says  this  author,  for  their  ensigns,  horses,  wolves,  bears,  &c.  till  the 
time  that  Caius  Marius  was  in  his  third  consulship,  who  then  first  ordered  the  eagle  only 
to  be  the  standing  ensign  of  the  legions ; as  Trajan,  after  the  Dacian  war,  set  up  dra- 
gons for  the  ensigns  of  the  cohorts. 

Cunobeline  governed  this  eastern  part  of  the  island  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius;  and  is 
supposed  to  have  had  three  sons,  Adminius,  Togodumnus,  and  Caractacus.  Arviragus 
is  likewise  mentioned  by  Mr.  Langhorn,  as  one  of  Cunobelin’s  sons ; and  that  he  had 
others,  which,  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  after  the  example  of  his  great  grandfather  Be- 
linus,  seem  to  have  presided  with  regal  power  over  several  provinces  in  his  dominions. 
It  is  supposed  that  Adminius,  or,  as  some  cull  him,  Etiminius  (who,  being  banished  by 
his  father,  joined  the  Romans),  reigned  some  time,  and  had  his  royal  seat  at  Camalodu- 
num ; and  an  antient  coin  is  said  to  testify  this,  alluding  both  to  the  name  of  the  king 
and  city.  That,  however,  we  have  no  certainty  from  this  coin  what  this  city  was,  I think 
is  very  plain.  The  inscription  is  as  follows  : 

■ My)?fo9roX<5  Eti/zv»8  Bao-fxtwj,  Metropolis  Etiminh  Regis. 

After  Adminius’s  banishment  from  the  kingdom  by  his  father,  he  was  received  by  Cali- 
gula, and  accompanied  him  into  Batavia,  on  that  ridiculous  expedition  which  he  made 
to  put  a terror  upon  Britain.  As  for  Togodumnus,  Aiilus  Plautius  overcame  and  killed 
him  in  a set  battle;  and,  the  same  person  having  put  Caractacus  to  the  rout*,  carried 
him  to  Rome  to  grace  his  Ovation,  or  lesser  triumph.  This  is  that  Plautius,  who  by 


* See  Camden,  art.  Romans  in  Britain,  p.  5b, 
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the  advice  of  one  Cains  Bericus,  a British  exile  (pretences  for  war  always  offering  them- 
selves), did,  first  after  Julius  Cossar,  make  an  attempt  upon  Britain,  under  the  emperor 
Claudius,  whom  Claudius  himself  soon  followed  with  the  whole  force  of  the  empire,  and 
with  elephants 5 the  bones  of  which  being  casually  found  have  given  rise  to  several  ground- 
less stories.  Passing  the  Thames,  he  put  to  flight  the  Britons,  who  stood  to  receive  him 
upon  the  other  side,  and  easily  possessed  himself  of  Camalodunum ; for  which  atchieve- 
ments  his  son  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Britannicus,  and  himself  often  saluted  em- 
peror ; and,  six  months  after  his  setting  out,  he  returned  to  Rome  : of  which  Mr.  Cam- 
den gives  a fuller  account  elsewhere,  but  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  insert  it. 

Mr.  Camden’s  learned  Continuator  says,  it  will  be  very  material  to  add  what  Mr.  Sam- 
mes  has  advanced,  in  favour  of  his  own  hypothesis,  as  to  the  original  of  the  name  Cama- 
lodunum, that  it  comes  from  Camol,  which  in  the  Phoenician  signifies  a prince  and  go- 
vernor, and  the  old  Dun  a hill;  so  that  this  may  be  called  The  King's  Hill,  as  Mans  Capita- 
linus,  at  Rome,  signifies  Jupiter’s  hill.  Its  being  Cunobeline’s  regia,  or  palace,  may 
seem  to  give  some  strength  to  the  conjecture ; but  how  it  will  suit  with  the  old  altar-in- 
scription, which  mentions  Camulus  JDeus,  and  with  the  coins  that  confirm  it,  he  much 
doubts ; and  yet  these  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  best  authorities. 

Camalodunum  being  reduced  under  the  subjection  of  the  Romans,  Claudius  placed 
here  a stout  band  of  veterans  for  a colony,  and  coined  money  in  memory  of  this  action, 
with  this  Inscription  upon  the  reverse,  col.  camalodvn,  ; and  round  his  head,  upon 
the  other  side,  Ti.  clavd.  caes.  avg.  ger.  tr.  p.  xii.  imp.  xiix.  Whence  it  appears  that 
this  action  happened  in  the  12th  year  of  his  reign,  and  that  after  he  had  been  successful 
in  Britain  he  was  saluted  emperor  the  eighteenth  time;  and  the  ploughman  with  a cow  and 
a bull,  the  figures  upon  the  reverse,  informs  us  that  at  the  same  time  a colony  was  placed 
at  Camalodunum^.  Mr.  Walker  informs  us  f,  that  a colony  was  represented  commonly 
by  a plough  drawn  by  two  oxen,  or  an  ox  and  a cow  ; which,  at  the  building  of  the  city, 
were  yoked  together,  the  cow  inward,  the  wife  being  the  housekeeper.  The  Roman 
drivers,  saith  Servius  J,  were  clad  in  the  Gabine  fashion  § (that  is,  with  part  of  the  gown 
covering  the  head,  and  the  other  part  tacked),  and  in  that  habit  held  the  crooked  plough- 
tail  so  as  to  make  all  the  earth  fall  inwards.  The  furrow  thus  drawn  marked  out  the 
tracks  of  the  walls  and  limits  of  the  city;  and  where  the  gates  were  to  be,  they  lifted  up 
the  plough  out  of  the  earth;  porta,  therefore,  is  derived  d portando.  Sometimes  also 
(though  we  find  no  coins  here  to  confirm  it)  a colony  was  represented  by  a banner ; for, 
at  Rome,  when  a colony  was  to  be  sent  forth,  a banner  was  set  up,  and  an  inscribed 
table  under  it,  to  shew  who  was  the  conductor,  and  what  number  was  to  go,  and  where 


♦ Camden,  Conjectures  on  Roman  Coins,  and  the  Britannia. 

Greek  and  Roman  History  illustrated  by  Coins  and  Medals. 
§ Cinctus  Gabinus. 


* Ibid.  p.  142 
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the  place  of  their  destination  ; that  all  might  have  notice  who  were  willing  to  give  in 
their  names.  The  number  being  full,  out  of  every  hundred  they  chose  ten,  who  were 
therefore  called  DecurioneSj  and  made  up  the  curia,  or  common  council  of  the  colony  ; 
these  out  of  their  own  body  chose  their  magistrates  \^Deceynviri\,  who,  as  the  consuls  at 
Rome,  had  power  to  call  together  the  curia^  to  propose  and  execute  what  was  decreed 
by  them;  Quaestors,  also,  ^diles,  &c.  which  were  changed  every  fifth  year;  and  were 
therefore  called  Quiquennales ; c.  V.  Colon.  Victrix,  c.  i.  T.  Tar.  Colonia  Julia  Togata 
Tarraconensis  . There  were  diverse  sorts  of  colonies  ; the  one  Civium  Romanorum,  the 
other  Latina  ; as  Col.L.  Jul.  Cori.  Colonia  Latina  Julii  Corinthus  ; others,  Latinorum  Vete~ 
rum;  the  differences  whereof  were  taken  from  the  persons  that  went,  whether  citizens, 
allies,  or  associate,  and  may  be  seen  in  Sigonius  and  other  authors.  A colony,  saith 
Camden  (from  Servius  and  Tacitus,  if  the  knowledge  of  this  be  material),  is  a body  of 
men  brought  into  a fortified  place,  and  invested  with  the  right  of  possession.  These, 
for  the  most  part,  were  veterans;  both  that  provision  might  be  made  for  them,  and  that 
they  might  defend  the  place  against  rebels,  and  inure  the  friends  and  allies  of  the 
Romans  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  empire.  These  colonies  were  in  great  honour 
and  esteem,  being,  as  it  were,  images  and  representations  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

Camalodunum,  in  an  old  inscription  which  follows,  was  called  Colonia  Victricensist 
from  the  veterans  of  the  fourteenth  legion,  which  had  the  name  of  Gemina  Martia  Vic- 
trix, whom  Tacitus  calls  the  conquerors  of  Britain.  In  Gale’s  edition  of  Antoninus  we 
have  this  inscription  entire,  which  others  had  imperfectly  copied  out  of  Gruter.  It 
agrees  with  Mr.  Camden’s,  except  in  the  arrangement  of  the  words  in  the  several  lines. 

CN  . MVNATIVS  . MF  . PAL 
AVRELIVS  . BASSVS 
PROC  . AVG 

PRAEF  . FABR  . PRAEF  . COH  . Ill 
SAGITTARIORVM  . PRAEF  . COH  . II 
ASTYRVM  . CENSITOR  . CIVIVM 
ROMANORVM  . COLONIAE  . VICTRICENSIS 
QVAE  . EST  . IN  . BRITANNIA  . CAMALODVNl 
CVRATOR  . VIAE  . NOMENTANAE 
PATRON  VS  . EIVSDEM  . MVNICIPII 
FLAMEN  . PERPETVVS  . DVVMVIRALI 
POTESTATE  . AEDILIS  . DEDICATOR  . IIlT. 

Dr.  Stukeley  f mentions  a silver  coin,  in  the  Bodleian  library,  of  Carausius,  found 
at  Camalodunum,  on  whose  reverse  was  the  inscription  of  expectate  . venies,  struck 


* A catalogue  of  all  the  colonies  and  tnunicipia  may  be  seen  in  Gohzius,  to  which  I must  refer  the  reader, 
f Medallic  History  of  Carausius,  p.  69. 
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by  the  Britons,  to  court  their  brave  countrj^men  to  rule  over  them,  whose  wisdom 
valour,  and  humanity,  at  that  time,  the  whole  Western  world  rang  of.  The  Britons 
were  ever  fond  of  the  Phrygian  original;  and,  he  observes,  in  this  singular  legend,  had 
respect  to  the  verses  in  Virgil,  .^Eneas  to  Hector: 

Quce  tantce  tenuere  mora  ? quibus  Hector  ab  oris 
Expectate  venis? 

The  same  coin  is  mentioned  in  Seguin’s  Numismata,  p.  200,  struck  in  true  British 
metal,  block-tin.  The  Doctor  had  another  of  the  same  metal,  very  rare,  being  a 
colony  coin  of  Camalodunujii,  which  he  elsewhere  calls  Camulodunum  Colonia,  and 
places  at  Colchester,  struck  in  Claudius’s  time.  He  also  derives  Colne,  the  river,  from 
Colonia. 

It  appears,  however,  by  the  inscription  taken  out  of  Gale’s  Antoninus,  that  Cama- 
lodunum  was  a municipium  as  well  as  a colony. 

Miinicipia*  were  such  towns  as  kept  their  own  laws  and  customs,  and  yet  had  also  the 
right  of  Roman  citizens,  and  were  called  Urbes^  in  colonies,  though  they  lost  some  pi 
the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens  ; yet,  because  old  soldiers  were  planted  in  them,  the 
governors  of  the  provinces,  for  their  security,  chose  to  reside,  and  to  have  their  Con- 
ventus,  or  seat  of  judicature,  there  ; whereby  colonies  grew  into  more  esteem. 

In  this  Roman  colony  f,  the  first  in  Britain,  was  a temple  erected  to  the  honour  of 
Claudius.  Tacitus  calls  it  the  altar  of  eternal  dominion.  Seneca  also  takes  notice  of  it  in 
his  scoffing  satire  upon  the  death  and  deification  of  that  emperor.  It  is  no  great  matter, 
saith  he,  that  Claudius  hath  a temple  in  Britain,  whom  the  barbarous  people  now  worship 
and  adore  as  a deity  : for  there  were  priests  chosen  to  his  honour,  namely,  the  Sodales 
Augustales,  who,  under  pretence  of  religion,  juggled  the  poor  Britons  out  of  their  for- 
tunes and  estates.  But,  after  ten  years,  the  course  of  things  turned,  and  this  colony 
was  utterly  ruined.  For,  when  the  veterans,  that  were  brought  into  this  country  after  it 
had  been  subdued,  exercised  a cruel  severity  and  tyranny  over  the  poor  subjects,  the 
sparks  of  war  which  had  lain  concealed  so  long  broke  out  into  a more  violent  flame  than 
ever.  The  Britons,  under  the  conduct  of  Bonduica  or  Boadicea,  plundered  and  burned 
this  colony,  as  it  was  secured  with  no  fortifications;  and  in  two  days  space  stormed  the 
temple,  where  the  soldiers  had  got  together  to  defend  themselves,  routed  the  ninth 
legion,  that  was  coming  to  their  assistance,  and,  in  a word,  killed  seventy  thousand 
Romans  and  allies  ; [Dio  says  eighty  thousand].  This  dreadful  slaughter  was,  it  is  said, 
foretold  by  several  prodigies.  The  image  of  Victory  in  this  city  turned  itself  round, 
and  fell  to  the  earth.  In  the  court  were  heard  strange  cries;  and  the  theatre  re-sounded 
with  bowlings  and  groans.  Houses  were  seen  under  the  water  of  the  Thames ; and  the 

* Walker  upon  Coins.  f Camden,  p.  418. 
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neighbouring  sea  looked  bloody.  This  bay  we  since  call  Blackwater  : Ptolemy  called  it 
Idumanus ; which,  says  Camden,  seems  to  denote  the  same  thing.  Ydu  in  the  British 
signifies  Black. 

The  Romans  raised  Camalodunum  again  out  of  its  ashes  ; for  Antoninus  makes  men- 
tion of  it  a long  time  after  this.  Mr.  Horsley  * supposes  the  likeness  of  the  name  was, 
as  usual,  Camden’s  principal  inducement  to  fix  this  station  at  Malden  f;  he  allows, 
however,  that  since  his  (Camden’s)  time  it  has  been  generally  taken  for  that  place.  Some 
part  of  the  land  is  supposed  to  have  been  washed  away  near  this  river,  particularly  an 
antient  Roman  city,  called  Ithancesier,  near  Malden  This,  by  the  account,  seems 
to  have  been  situated  on  the  South  side  of  the  river  Idicmania;  and  Camden  supposes  it 
to  be  the  Othona  in  the  Notitia,  in  which  conjecture  he  seems  to  have  been  almost  uni- 
versally followed.  This  antient  town  is  thought  to  have  stood  near  St.  Peter’s  Chapel ; 
and  Mr.  Horstey  says,  if  he  could  suppose  this  part  of  the  ninth  journey  to  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  East,  he  should  conclude  this  antient  city,  or  one  over  against  it  on  the 
North  side  of  the  river,  to  have  been  Camalodunum;  and  Malden  to  have  been  Cano- 
nium,  the  following  station  : but  he  finds  not  any  thing  in  the  story  which  argues  the 
city  of  Ithancester  to  be  so  far  distant  from  Malden  as  St.  Peter’s  Chapel.  The  account, 
as  quoted  by  Camden  § from  Ralf  Niger  out  of  Bede,  is  thus:  Ceada  the  bishop  bap- 
tized the  East  Saxons  near  Malden  in  the  province  of  Dengy ; but  that  city  has  since 
been  swallowed  up  in  the  river  Plant.  Dengy  Hundred  lies  on  the  South  side  of  the 
Blackwater,  which  may  seem  to  intimate  that  Ithancester  was  also  on  the  South  side  of  the 
river;  but,  notwithstanding  any  thing  he  sees  in  the  story,  it  might  be  nearer  Malden 
than  St.  Peter’s  Chapel.  It  is  most  likely  to  be  the  Othona  in  the  Notitia,  and  yet  may 
probably  have  arisen  out  of  the  more  antient  and  more  famous  Camalodunum.  If 
Witham  be  Ad  Ansam,  and  we  proceed  in  that  course,  the  neighbourhood  of  Malden  is 
at  a very  exact  distance  for  Camalodunum;  [six  miles,  or  thereabouts,  as  in  the  Ninth 
Itinerary].  Mr.  Horsley  is  inclined,  after  all  his  inquiries,  most  to  give  into  the  common 
opinion,  that  Camalodunum  is  to  be  settled  at  Malden,  or  near  it,  perhaps  a little  to  the 
North  or  North  West  from  it.  Camalodunum^  he  thinks,  was  as  likely  to  be  known  to 
Ptolemy  as  any  one  place  in  the  Island.  Now  Camalodunum,  as  Ptolemy  calls  it,  is 
placed  by  him  in  the  same  latitude  with  the  mouth  of  the  river  Idumania,  and  fifty 
minutes  of  longitude  East  from  it||,  between  Extentio  and  Idumanite  Fluvii  Ostia.  Mr. 
Horsley  thinks,  the  mouth  of  the  river  seems  to  be  placed  by  him  near  where  the  pre- 
sent Malden  stands;  and  that  so  much  more  longitude  as  Ptolemy  gives  to  Camalodunum 

* Horsley’s  Britannia,  pp.  445,  446.  f Camden,  p.  416.  X Camden,  p.  411  of  his  Britannia.  § Ibid. 

II  wot’  ExCoXatj,  Idumania  fluvii  Ostia,  which  is  agreed  to  be  the  mouth  of  the  united  Chelmer  and  Blackwater, 

is  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  20  deg.  10  min.  longitude,  and  55  deg.  latitude.  KfitjCAsSoXotvov,  Camalodunum,  is  set  by  the  same 
geographer  in  21  deg.  longitude,  and  55  deg.  latitude.  Horsley’s  Essay  on  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  in  his  Britan. 
Roman,  p.  446. 
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would  certainly  carry  us  a great  deal  too  far  to  the  East.  Ptolemy  also  places  Cama- 
lodunum  much  South  East  from  Venia  Icenorum,  generally  supposed  to  be  Castor  in 
Norfolk.  Pliny  places  Camalodunum  at  200  miles  distance  from  Mona,  to  which  our 
situation  of  it  seems  well  to  agree.  The  placing  Camalodunum  hereabouts  seems  to 
reconcile,  as  much  as  possible,  all  antient  accounts  and  authors  one  with  another, 
and  better  to  secure  the  credit  of  'Facitus,  who  tells  us,  that  before  the  destruction  of 
Camalodunum  the  appearance  of  a colony  destroyed  was  seen  in  the  aestuary  of  the 
Thames,  mentioning  the  same  prodigies  preceding  the  destruction  of  this  colony,  that 
have  been  above  related  out  of  Dio  ; adding  that  these  things  raised  a courage  in 
the  Britons,  and  sunk  the  veterans  with  fear*.  Ptolemy  seems  to  have  extended  the 
sestuary  of  the  Thames  as  far  Idumania,  Colonia  and  Camalodunum  \\2iwe,  as  men- 
tioned before,  been  supposed,  by  good  Antiquaries,  to  be  one  and  the  same  place.  Mr. 
Horsley  says,  they  plainly  appear  to  be  different ; for  this  reason,  that,  in  the  Fifth 
Iter,  it  is  24  miles  from  Colonia  to  Cissaromagus,  whereas  it  is  only  21  from  Camalodunum 
to  it.  In  the  former  no  Station  intervenes;  in  this,  Canonium  stands  between  them; 
and  the  number  of  miles  may  well  be  increased,  but  can  never  be  diminished  by  the  in- 
tervention of  another  place  in  the  route.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  Camalodunum  was 
some  miles  nearer  than  Colonia  to  Casaromagus ; and,  consequently,  must  be  a different 
place  : but,  he  says,  the  colony  and  the  neighbouring  forts  might  almost  cover  that  part 
of  the  country.  And,  as  a farther  proof  of  what  Mr.  Horsley  here  advances  of  the  ex- 
tensiveness of  the  colony  and  forts  hereabouts,  within  two  small  miles  of  Castle  Camps, 
a Roman  Station  f in  Essex,  at  Wethersfield  in  Suffolk,  lately,  either  in  the  year  1764 
or  1765,  a Roman  burial-place  was  discovered,  where  were  found  some  patera),  lachry- 
matories, a small  lamp,  and  a spear  ; but  the  greatest  curiosity  was  a glass  urn,  of  a good 
colour  and  of  an  elegant  make,  the  handle  of  which  was  fluted  ; it  contained  two  gallons 
and  a half  wine  measure,  and  was  thought  to  be  the  largest  that  ever  was  discovered,  at 
least  in  Britain.  They  were,  and,  I suppose,  still  are,  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Barnard,  rector  of  Withersfield,  chaplain  to  his  present  majesty  J.  And  Bishop 
Gibson,  in  his  Camden,  speaking  of  Walden,  mentions  Sterbury  Hill,  a mile  West  of 
it,  by  which  passes  the  river  Cam,  arising  in  the  confines  of  Essex,  and  by  reason  of  its 
(the  usual)  termination  of  Dunum  doth  well  agree.  From  these  two  circumstances, 
joined  to  the  antiquities  found  here,  viz.  a gold  coin  of  Claudius  Caesar,  and  a silver 
platter  of  antique  shape,  together  with  its  lying  upon  two  military  ways,  and  the 
remains  of  antiquity  in  the  neighbourhood,  as,  the  barrows  of  Barklow,  the  stone  cof- 
fins full  of  burnt  bones  in  the  fields  hard  by,  abundance  of  coins  and  pavements,  and 
the  forts  at  Chesterford,  Castle  Camps,  and  Shedy  Camps  ; from  all  these,  he  says,  put 

* Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  jciv.  c.  32.  f Which  Mr.  Salmon  thinks  to  be  the  Colonia  of  this  fifth  Iter  or  route. 

I A drawing  of  them  was  presented  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
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together,  the  learned  annotator  upon  Antoninus  (Dr.  Gale)  concludes,  that  this  place 
was  the  antient  Camalodunum,  viz.  Walden,  and,  by  consequence,  Colonia,  or  Colajiea, 
as  he  reads  it,  which  he  makes  the  same  with  Camalodunum.  For  the  removing  whereof 
to  this  place,  viz.  Sterbury  Hill,  besides  the  forementioned  circumstances,  and  their 
agreement  with  the  description  of  Tacitus  given  in  his  Annals,  he  alleges  one  considera- 
tion more,  which  is  the  remarkable  fruitfulness  of  the  country,  fit  in  all  respects  for  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  the  Trinobantes,  as  Camalodunum  was.  Tacitus,  Mr.  Horsley, 
observes,  speaks  of  awing  the  Silures,  at  the  same  time  that  he  mentions  the  settlement 
of  this  colony;  possibly  the  Silures  might  be  mistaken  for  the  Iceni  and  Trinobantes. 
Malden  stands  upon  the  South  bank  of  the  Chelmer,  upon  a gentle  declivity,  as  Col- 
chester stands  upon  the  Colne.  There  is,  as  he  observes,  a fortified  camp  West  from 
the  town,  containing  about  twenty  acres,  three  sides  of  which  are  yet  visible.  A gold 
coin  of  Nero  has  been  found  there.  It  is,  however,  he  says,  universally  agreed,  that 
there  has  been  a Roman  settlement  at  Malden,  and  he  thinks  rather  North  of  the  river, 
and  that  the  camp  mentioned  before  has  been  one  of  the  Castra  JEstiva.  The  Roman 
town,  as  usual,  might  spread  itself  upon  both  sides  of  the  river. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  Colonia  was  at  Colchester;  and  being  the  first 
and  greatest  colony  in  Britain,  if  Colonia  Camaloduni  and  this  were  one,  and  that  at  Ca- 
malodunum  was  the  greatest,  that  at  London  being  inferior  to  it,  and  its  being  both  a 
colony  and  a municipium^  as  the  inscription  I have  before  mentioned  proves,  it  is  no 
wonder  at  its  being  very  extensive.  I would  not  therefore  fix  this  Station,  as  others 
have  done,  at  any  of  those  places  already  mentioned  in  particular,  except  Colchester; 
the  others  may  indeed  be  allowed  to  be  a part  at  least  of  it,  and  dependant  upon  this  as 
the  principal  town  of  the  colony,  which,  I suppose,  is  most  likely  to  have  been  at  Col- 
chester, for  the  reasons  before  alleged.  These  places,  which  were  a part  of  the  colony, 
were,  in  all  probability,  known  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  Colonia^  or  Colonia  Carna- 
loduni,  which  was  the  general  Station,  and  had  command  and  jurisdiction  over  the 
several  other  vicinal  ones  in  the  colony. 

VILLA  FAUSTINI,  M.  P.  35.  SIMLER  25.  VOSSIUS  SD. — ST.  EDMONDSBURY. 

Mr.  Talbot  and  Dr.  Gale  seem  inclined  to  fix  this  Station  at  St.  Edmondsbury  *. 
Gale’s  manuscripts,  instead  of  xxxv,  here  reads  xxv.  M.  P.  and  Vossius’s  copy  reads  the 
same.  Mr.  Camden  give  us  the  same  account  of  the  Saxon  name  with  Dr.  Gale,  and 
thinks  it  the  Villa  Faustini  of  Antoninus.  Quoting,  in  support  of  this  (Mr.  Talbot’s) 

• Quid  sit,  ait  Talbotus,  nescio  ; earn  tamen  in  Suffolcia  sitam  fuisse  arbiter,  ut  potuerit  esse  St,  Edmondsbury,  aut  simile 
Gale  ia  his  Commentary  remarks,  that  Faustinas  villam  Bails  habuit,  cujus  descriptionem  dedit  Martialis,  lib.  3. 
epig.  58.  quid  ni  habuerit  in  Britannia,  rus  mage  ridens  amenum,  quam  hie  apud  St,  Edmonsbury  (Saxonibus  ilia  fuit 
Bebepice)*  gueop^.  Curia  vel  Villa  Faustini)  nusquam  floret. 
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opinion,  he  observes,  he  was  a good  antiquary,  and  well  acquainted  with  this  part  of 
England  [as  being  prebendary  of  the  church  of  Norwich]. 

Mr.  Horsley  says,  Filla  Faustini,  which  is,  according  to  some  copies,  35  miles  from 
Colonia,  should,  according  to  the  proportion  laid  down  by  him,  be  about  26  English 
computed  miles  from  Colchester.  Bishop’s  Stortford  is  27.  If,  therefore,  we  stick  to 
the  number  35,  he  guesses,  that,  Villa  Faustini  has  been  upon  the  East  or  North  East 
side  of  the  river  Stour,  about  Portingham  or  Hallingbury,  or  near  it.  The  distance  he 
thinks  exactly  agrees.  He  took  a view  of  the  fort,  called  he  thinks  Wallbury  Dels,  of 
an  oval  figure,  a mile  in  circumference,  which  he  thought  had  an  entrance  at  each  end. 
The  ditch  was  large,  and  the  ramparts  very  bulky.  These  seem  to  have  been  double ; 
but  then  the  double  rampart  did  not  appear  upon  the  South  East  part  of  the  fort.  As 
no  military  way  was  discovered  leading  to  or  from  this  fort  by  him,  and  he  could  not 
hear  of  any  Roman  coins  being  found  at  this  place,  he  was  inclined  to  think  it  Danish, 
or  Saxon.  And  indeed  this  seems  most  probable  from  its  being  of  an  oval  figure.  He 
observes  Dr.  Gale’s  reading  from  Vossius,  xxv  M.  P.  instead  of  xxxv  M.  P.  as  it  is  in 
other  copies  of  the  Itinerary,  justly  merits  the  preference  : for,  on  this  supposition, 
there  is  no  occasion  to  use  the  military  way,  mentioned  before,  as  he  observes,  any 
farther  than  we  are  almost  absolutely  sure  of  it,  and  that  is  to  Dunmow  19  or  20  miles  com- 
puted, from  Colchester,  and  exactly  25  Roman.  Some  villa,  he  thinks,  may  possibly  have 
been  near  this  place,  which  occasioned  the  name  in  the  Itinerary.  He  quotes  Camden, 
who  tells  us  that  from  Dunmow  to  Colchester  there  is  a direct  road,  wherein  are  still  to 
be  seen,  in  some  places,  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  way,  called  the  Street, 

In  an  old  perambulation  of  the  forest,  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  it  is  said  to  be 
bounded  upon  the  North  super  stratum  ducentem  d Dunmow  versus  Colcestriam. 

Hard  by  Little  Canfield,  are  two  ancient  fortifications,  both  defended  by  deep  ditches; 
one  of  which  is  called  at  this  day  Castle-yard*.  There  is  a village  called  Stanway  in 
the  road  from  Colchester  to  Coggeshal ; and  near  Coggeshal  we  are  told  that  a Roman 
burial-place  and  some  urns  have  been  discovered  t;  which,  in  Mr.  Horsley’s  opinion^ 
farther  confirms  this  to  be  the  course  of  the  military  way,  and  Dunmow,  that  has  been 
thought  Roman,  to  be  villa  Faustini.  Mr.  Salmon  is  for  placing  this  Station  at  Malden 
in  Essex.  But  if  Colchester  be  allowed  likely  enough  to  be  the  Station  of  Antoninus 
called  Colonia,  thence  to  St.  Edmundsbury  is  not  30  small  miles,  answering  well  enough 
to  the  miles  in  the  Itinerary.  And  I think  upon  the  whole  St.  Edmondsbury  was  the 
villa  Faustini. 


ICIANOS  M.  P.  18.  ICKBOROW. 

Where  this  Station  was,  Mr.  Talbot  says,  he  knows  not,  but  thinks  it  was  in  the 
county  of  NorforIk ; for  the  antient  people  of  the  Iceni  inhabited  that  county.  Thetford 

Bishop  Gibson’s  edition  of  Camden,  p.  410.  f Camden,  p.  419. 


f Camden,  p.  419. 
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and  Ickborow  are  mentioned  by  him  as  likely  to  have  been,  one  or  other,  the  place  of 
this  Station  There  are  some.  Dr.  Gale  informs  us,  who  place  this  Station  at  Exning; 
but  the  distance  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary,  as  well  from  the  Villa  Faustini,  as  from  the 
nextio  Icianos,  which  is  Camboritum,  induces  him  likewise  to  place  it  at  Ickborow,  in 
Norfolk.  Mr.  Camden  is  of  the  same  opinion.  According  to  Mr.  Horsley’s  computation, 
the  distance  of  this  Station  from  Villa  Faustini  should  be  near  14  computed  miles;  and, 
for  this  reason,  he  is  inclined  to  place  it  at  Chesterford,  the  distance,  as  he  affirms, 
answering  exactly,  Chesterford  being  three  short  miles  from  Walden,  and  Walden 
eleven  from  Dunmow.  He  observes,  the  road  near  Chesterford,  coming  from  Audley- 
end  to  Walden,  had  much  of  the  Roman  appearance.  Yet  he  owns,  that,  in  the  Southern 
parts  of  England,  the  modern  ways  are  repaired  so  much  after  the  form  of  the  Roman, 
that  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  a Roman  way  with  certainty.  That  Dr.  Gale  expressly 
says,  Walden  is  seated  upon  two  military  ways,  the  one  going  Northward,  the  other 
towards  the  East.  He  says,  he  is  persuaded,  that,  if  any  military  way  has  gone  Eastward 
from  Walden,  the  course  of  it  has  been  towards  Dunmow.  The  camps  not  far  from 
Walden,  and  the  golden  coin  of  Claudius,  and  the  patera  found  at  Sterbury-hill,  may 
easily  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  a military  road  in  the  neighbourhood ; so  that, 
according  to  him,  we  need  not  upon  this  account  make  Walden  a Roman  town,  and 
much  less  Camalodunum,  with  Dr.  Gale.  He  says  the  distance  and  way  seem  plainly  to 
point  to  Chesterford  ioxiciani;  which  name  seems  to  be  retained  in  that  of  Ickleton, 
a town  in  Cambridgeshire,  but  upon  the  borders ; and  the  large  fortified  ground  lies 
between  Chesterford  and  Ickleton.  The  town  of  Chesterford  is  in  Essex,  but  upon 
the  borders  of  Cambridgeshire,  upon  the  North-east  side  of  the  river  Granta.  The 
figure  is  oval;  and  from  this  and  other  circumstances  he  is  right  in  suspecting  it  to  be 
either  Saxon  or  Danish,  though  they  call  the  field  the  Borough,  and  Roman  coins  are 
found  within  this,  fortified  place  or  ground  call  money.  He  believes  the  antient 

Roman  fort  has  been  that  at  the  East  end  of  the  oval  one.  This  is  of  a square  figure ; 
the  wall  inclosing  the  church-yard  stands  upon  the  North  side  of  it,  and  the  mill  at  one 
corner;  another  side  of  it  runs  close  by  the  river;  Roman  coins  are  also  found  here. 
Though  the  Romans  seem  to  have  frequented  the  county  of  Essex  very  much,  and  to 
have  had  numerous  settlements  in  it  besides  the  famous  colony  of  C amalo dunum ; yet 
Mr.  Horsley  says  he  never  heard  of  any  original  inscription,  or  any  antient  sepulture, 
except  one,  belonging  to  it.  These  monuments,  as  well  as  the  military  ways,  are  the 
most  ruined  of  any  that  he  knew  of,  where  there  have  been  in  all  probability  so  many.  He 
discovered,  however,  lying  neglected  in  the  mill  at  Chesterford,  a curious  piece  of  Roman 
antiquity,  which  he  believed  to  be  sepulchral.  It  contained  three  urns,  answerable  to 

♦ Esl  ergo  Tketford,  aut  aliquid  simile.  Ikborow  juxta  Sicqffam  (Swaflam  in  ora  codicis,  ab  alia  manuj  in  Nortkfolcia 
forie  Icenorum  civiias  erat.  Obiter  emendatur  locus  Ptol.  ubi  mare  Deucaledonium  pro  Caledonio  legitur.  Nam  n sylva 
Caledonia,  qua  vicina  est  man  illi,  nomen  habet. 
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the  three  busts  that  appear  upon  the  outside  of  it ; but,  as  there  is  not,  nor  ever  was, 
any  inscription  upon  the  stone,  it  is  impossible  to  know  who  the  deceased  persons  were. 

The  Saxons  pursued  the  same  measures  here  at  Chesterford  as  they  appear  to  have 
done  in  many  other  instances;  that  is,  to  make  a fort  and  settlement  just  by  the  place 
where  the  Romans  had  one  before^. 

According  to  some  t,  Icknild  street  goes  by  Chesterford,  running  into  the  country  of 
the  Iceni%.  However,  he  was  assured  at  Cambridge,  that  the  military  way  near  Hog- 
magog  hills  is  very  visible,  pointing  towards  Chesterford  ; and  observed,  that  the  way 
from  Chesterford  towards  those  hills  lies  along  higher  ground  ; and  where  it  parts  with 
the  road  to  Cambridge,  it  still  continues  to  run  along  some  elevated  ground.  This 
makes  it  more  probable  that  the  Roman  way  has  taken  this  course.  Hogmagog  hills  are 
about  three  miles,  according  to  some,  from  Cambridge,  others  say  five;  which  make 
up  but  eight  miles  from  Cambridge  to  Chesterford  by  computation.  I here  think  my 
author  mistaken,  and  that  they  are  twelve  at  least.  But  he  says,  if  this  be  the  certain 
course  of  this  military  way  from  Chesterford  Northward,  where  shall  we  fix  our  next 
Station  of  Camboricuvi?  or  how  shall  we  find  our  way  to  it? 

Chesterford,  however,  I will  allow  with  him  to  be  Roman.  And  the  late  Dr.  Stukeley§ 
has  given  us  this  farther  account : that  at  Chesterford  there  has  been  found  a valuable 
and  most  singular  coin,  reposited  in  the  cabinet  of  John  Wales,  esq.  of  Colne,  which, 
he  says,  we  owe  to  the  discerning  eye  and  judgement  of  his  worthy  and  learned  friend, 
Charles  Gray,  esq.  of  Colchester,  one  of  the  Curators  of  the  British  Museum,  F.R.A.SS. 
who  picked  it  out  of  a great  number  of  coins  in  Mr.  Wales’s  custody.  It  is,  he  says,  an 
invaluable  monument  of  that  emperor’s  glory.  It  is  of  excellent  workmanship  and 
perfect  preservation.  It  has  the  faces  of  three  emperors  distinct  upon  it,  and  perfectly 
known  ; Dioclesian  in  the  middle,  Carausius  upon  his  right,  Maximian  uppermost ; 
exactly,  says  the  Doctor,  according  to  the  rule  of  manners.  The  legend  upon  the 
obverse,  caravsivs  . et  . fratres  . svi ; reverse  pax  . avgg.  C,  in  the  exergue,  shews 
the  place  where  the  coin  was  struck,  Cataractonium,  Thornborough,  at  Cataric,  in 
Yorkshire.  The  coin  is  brass. 

Ickburrow  seems,  however,  from  its  similarity  to  Icianos^  and  other  circumstances, 
to  have  been  that  Roman  Station,  in  my  opinion. 

CAMBORICO,  M.  P.  XXXV.  CAMBRIDGE. 

This  Station  Mr.  Talbot  thinks  to  have  been  at  Cambridge,  but,  nevertheless,  does 
not  affirm  it. 

* Essay  on  the  Itinerary,  p.  429.  f Ibid.  p.  430. 

X Dr.  Stukeley  thinks  it  has  run  near  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Essex.  It.  Curios,  p.  75. 

§ Medallic  History  of  Carausius. 

It 
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It  is  uncertain  by  what  name  former  writers  called  the  river  now  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Cam;  some  will  have  it  to  be  Grant,  but  others  Cam  ; which  last  Mr.  Camden 
thinks  most  probable,  both  because  it  seems  crooked  (for  so  the  British  word  Cam 
signifies,  whence  a crooked  river  in  Cornwall  is  called  Camel);  and  also,  because  old 
Camboritum  stood  upon  its  banks  (a  town  mentioned  by  Antoninus  in  his  fifth  Journey* 
in  Britain),  as  he  is  persuaded,  both  by  its  distance  and  name,  and  also  by  the  great 
number  of  Roman  coins  found  nigh  the  bridge.  For  Camboritum  signifies  a Ford  over 
Cam,  or  a crooked  ford  ; the  word  Rith  in  the  British  language  signifying  a ford.  The 
Saxons  call  it  Bpanr-ceapep  and  Bjionr-cejrep^  which  name  it  still  retains.  But  Camden 
says,  he  cannot  find  the  derivation  of  it.  To  derive  it  from  the  Saxon  word  Eponf,  a 
fenny  place,  might  prove  a mistake  ; and  yet  Asserius,  more  than  once,  has  called 
some  fenny  grounds  in  Somersetshire  Gronnas  paludissimas,  which  is  a mixture  of  Saxon 
and  Latin  ; and  it  is  well  known,  that  a city  in  West  Friesland,  of  the  like  situation,  is 
called  Groningen. 

About  the  year  700,  Bede  saith,  this  was  a little  desolate  city ; when  he  tells  us,  that 
just  by  its  walls  was  found  a little  trough  or  coffin  of  white  marble,  delicately  wrought, 
with  a lid  of  the  same,  exactly  fitted  to  it.  Now  it  is  a small  village,  belonging  to 
King’s  college  in  Cambridge;  which  town  was  either  a limb  or  a daughter  of  the  antient 
Camboritum,  from  the  nearness  of  the  name  and  situation,  being  not  a mile  distant,  and 
about  a quarter  of  one  from  the  river.  Mr.  Camden  thinks  that  Cam  was  never  formed 
out  of  Grant,  being  a change  too  forced  and  strained,  where  all  the  letters  are  lost  but 
one ; but  rather,  that  the  common  people  might  keep  to  the  old  name  of  Camboritum, 
or  the  river  Cam;  though  writers  more  commonly  used  the  Saxon  word  GrantbridgeX. 
Bp.  Gibson  says  here,  it  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Caer-Graunt,  otherwise  Grant, 
mentioned  by  Nennius  among  the  twenty-eight  British  cities.  The  Saxons  also  mame  it, 
lipanranbpyege,  Epantabpiege,  and  Epantcbpige. 

He  also  takes  notice,  that  a mile  North  of  Cambridge,  in  the  territories  of  Ches- 
terton, is  Arbury,  ox  Ardborough  [moxe  txvdy  A r bury ),  where  § is  a large  camp,  of  a 
figure  inclining  to  a square.  There  have  been  Roman  coins  found  in  it  ; one  particu- 
larly of  silver,  with  the  head  of  Rome  upon  one  side,  and  upon  the  reverse.  Castor  and 
Pollux  on  horseback.  Dr.  Gale  says  he  saw  this  dug  up  in  these  camps ; and  mentions 
that  Castor  and  Pollux  were  sitting  upon  the  same  horse  j(.  The  adjoining  Chesterton 
has  probably  its  name  from  this  camp,  or  old  castrum. 

Three  miles  or  thereabouts  from  Cambridge,  and  South-east  of  it,  are  certain  high  hills 
(mentioned  before  in  the  account  of  Icianos)  called  Hogmagog  hills  (by  the  students  Gog- 
magog,)  and  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  the  most  pleasant  hills  of  Balsham,  from  a village 
at  the  foot  of  them  : where,  he  adds,  the  Danes  committed  all  barbarities  imaginable. 

* Not  in  bis  third  journey,  as  printed  by  mistake  in  Camden.  f Hoveden,  fol.  251.  Flor.  Wigorn.  p.  402. 

J Usser.  Primord.  p.  33.  § Aubrey,  MSS.  ||  Comment,  on  the  Itinerary,  p.  92. 
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Upon  the  top  of  all  is  an  entrenchment  of  considerable  bigness,  fortified  with  a three- 
fold rampart,  and  impregnable  in  those  days,  according  to  the  opinion  of  several  judici- 
ous warriors,  were  it  not  for  its  want  of  water:  and  some  believe  it  was  a summer  retreat 
of  the  Romans,  or  the  Danes;  but  others,  says  Dr.  Gibson,  think  it  was  a British  work. 
It  has  two  graffs  between  the  three  rampires  (as  the  usual  way  was),  being  rudely  circu- 
lar; and  the  diameter  is  no  less  than  246  paces.  It  is  upon  a hill,  as  the  British  way  of 
encampment  was;  and  it  is  probable  enough  that  the  antagonist  to  it  might  be  at  Ardbo- 
rough ; which,  from  the  form,  coins,  and  nearness  of  water  (a  thing  which  that  people 
was  always  particularly  careful  of),  must  have  been  the  work  of  the  Romans.  Near  the 
camp  there  runs  a Roman  high-way  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  Southwards ; which,  he 
supposes,  together  with  the  Roman  coins  found  there  in  digging,  1685,  induced  Dr. 
Gale,  author  of  the  Commentary  on  Antoninus,  to  reckon  it  a work  of  the  Romans,  not 
regarding  the  circular  figure ; inasmuch  as  it  appears,  both  from  Vegetius  and  several 
other  instances  in  other  parts  of  England,  did  not  confine  their  camps  to  a square*;  but 
departed  from  it  as  the  nature  and  convenience  of  the  ground  required. 

This  camp,  says  Camden,  seems  to  be  the  place  that  Gervase  of  Tilbury  called 
Vandelbiria  (Wandlesbury),  because  the  Vandals,  when  they  ruined  some  parts  of  Bri- 
tain, and  cruelly  destroyed  the  Christians,  did  encamp  there,  pitching  their  tents  upon 
the  top  of  a little  hill,  where  lies  a plain  surrounded  with  trenches,  with  only  one  entrance, 
and  that  like  a gate. 

Mr.  Salmon,  in  his  account  of  the  Roman  roads  and  stations,  supposes  Camboritum  to 
have  been  at  Chesterford,  but  in  his  new  survey  fixes  it  at  Hogmagog  Hills. 

Mr.  Horsley,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  nothing  more  probable,  than  that  Camboritum 
has  been  at  Icklingham  in  Suffolk,  about  three  miles  eastward  from  Mildenhall  upon  the 
North  side  of  the  river  that  comes  from  Bury.  This  place  is  certainly  Roman,  as  ap- 
pears from  Mr.  Salmon’s  account  of  it,  which  he  has  transmitted  in  his  New  Survey  f, 
and  which  Mr.  Horsley  has  transcribed.  “ The  road  from  Ad  Ansam,  mentioned  in  the 
Ninth  Journey,  half  a mile  before  it  comes  to  the  ford,  cuts  the  high  bank,  which  looks 
like  some  old  British  moat  for  the  division  of  the  country.  It  is  such  as  Devil’s  Ditch  on 
Newmarket  Heath,  and  perhaps  answers  to  it,  for  the  Foss  is  upon  the  South  side  of  the 
Vallum,  as  at  the  other.  Here,  indeed,  is  a foss  upon  both  sides,  but  not  for  the  whole 
length.  This  work  is  continued  for  half  a mile  or  thereabouts;  the  rest  may  have  been 
demolished,  when  both  sides  of  it  were  under  the  same  government.  There  is  a 

* Quid  igitur  religiosissime  semper  quadratam  formam  caslris  suis  impoiuhse  Romanos  contendunt  9 Habes  prceter  Vege- 
tium,  habes  prceter  circulare  hoc  castrum  tripUci  vallo  munitum,  et  aliud  duplici  circumdatum  apud  Yanesbury,  in  agro  Wiltoni- 
ensi,  ubi  numismata  Trajani,  Aurelii,  Sabince,  Augustce,  in  lucem  paucis  abhinc  annis  prolata,  rem  extra  controversiam  po- 
nunt.  Habes  et  tertium  inter  Somersetenses,  quod  appellant  accolce  Cainalet,  et  quod  triplex  etiam  cingit  agger,  ex  quo  indies 
eruuntur  nummi  Romanorum.  Fatendum  tamen  est  nomen  aliquid  Danicce  originis  sapere,  credo  enim  rusticos  nostros  Hoog- 
maght,  quod  altum  robur  significat,  et  naturae  loci  satis  congruit,  in  nomen  fabulosum  gigantis  nescio  cujus  Hogmagog  cor- 
rupisse.  Camboritum  autem  vadum  Cami  innuit.  Cam.Jl.  Rhyd  vadum  Brit.  Gale,  Itin.  p.  93.  f P.  160,  161. 
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field  called  Kent  Field,  corrupted  from  Camp  Field ; another  Rompit  Field.  Coins  are 
found  here  in  as  great  abundance  as  any  where  in  England  *,  chiefly  of  the  lower  empe- 
rors Antoninus,  Tetricus,  Commodus,  &c.  They  are  most  frequent  in  a ploughed  field, 
half  a mile  from  the  town  North-west;  some  are  found  in  the  moors  when  they  dig  to 
fence  or  drain  them,  which  is  a substantial  proof  that  they  were  not  hid  by  the  Romans  to 
shew  they  had  been  masters  here ; for  it  is  ten  thousand  to  one  they  should  ever  see  the 
light  f.  About  three  years  ago  a leaden  cistern  was  found  here  by  a ploughman,  the 
share  striking  against  the  edge  of  it.  The  treasure  it  had  concealed  was  gone.  The  cis- 
tern was  in  being  when  this  account  was  written;  it  contained  about  16  gallons;  and  was 
perforated  on  each  side  for  rings  to  lift  it  by.  There  is  ornamental  work  on  the  outside 
of  it,  imitating  hoops  of  iron,  but  cast  with  the  thing  itself.  Upon  one  side  of  it  is  the 
mark  A,  perhaps  intending  the  measure  or  use  of  it.”  A military  way  has  been  generally 
supposed,  by  Dr.  Gale  and  others,  to  have  run  out  into  these  parts  of  Suffolk.  Mr. 
Horsley  had  not  an  opportunity  of  searching  for  it  or  tracing  it  out  himself;  and  there- 
fore pretends  not  to  describe  it  from  inspection.  But,  by  what  he  could  judge,  there 
is  good  reason  to  suppose  such  a way  to  have  gone  out  from  Cambridge  by  Newmarket, 
or  near  it,  and  so  towards  Icklingham.  This  course  of  the  way  would  be  (if  he  is  not 
mistaken)  beyond  the  fenny  country  in  Cambridgeshire  ; and,  perhaps,  the  difficulties 
arising  from  such  grounds  may  have  been  the  reason  why  the  way  to  Camboricum^  and 
from  it,  has  been  but  one  and  the  same,  going  and  returning  in  the  same  line.  He  in- 
stances in  that  from  Deva  (West  Chester)  to  Segontium  (Caernarvon)  in  the  eleventh  Iter; 
though  these,  indeed,  are  the  termini,  whereas  this  is  the  middle  of  an  Iter.  The  river, 
upon  which  Icklingham  stands,  runs  into  that  which  comes  from  Cambridge.  If  the 
name  of  this  river  has  been  Cam  originally,  we  have  then  the  etymology  full  on  our  side  | ; 
for  Mr.  Salmon  intimates,  that  there  has  been  a ford  over  the  river  near  this  place.  From 
Iciani  to  Camboricum  is  35  miles  in  the  Itinerary,  that  is,  10  miles  more  than  from  Cam- 
boricum  to  Durolipons  (which  he  endeavours  to  prove  to  have  been  at  Cambridge,  as  we 
shall  take  notice  of  in  the  account  of  the  next  station),  and  25  Itinerary  miles  distant 
from  Icklingham.  Those  10  miles,  according  to  him,  agree  with  much  exactness  to  the 
distance  between  the  stations  near  Chesterford  and  Cambridge;  and  the  stations  he  thinks 
are  a little  nearer  to  each  other  than  the  towns.  He  believes  the  military  way  has  gone 
off  to  Icklingham,  not  far  from  Cambridge;  and  this  will  secure  our  distances,  and  make 
us  very  exact. 

* Camden,  p.  441. 

-f*  As  to  the  coins  found  in  the  moors,  I agree  with  him,  they  were  not  hid  by  the  Romans  for  the  purposes  he  mentioned 
but,  I think,  probably  lost  treasure,  by  the  sinking  of  some  boats  which  had  treasure  on  board.  I shall  hereafter  prove 
those  found  in  other  places  were  left  as  monuments  of  their  conquest  of  Britain. 

CamborUum,  as  above,  a ford  over  a crooked  river.  Stukeley’s  Itiner.  Curios.  I.  p.  75. 
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After  having  given  the  opinions  of  others  in  relation  to  the  station  of  CainboricOy  Cam~ 
boricuniy  or  Camboritum,  by  which  different  names  it  is  called  in  different  manuscripts 
and  editions  of  the  Itinerary  ; though  Camboritum  seems  to  be  the  best  reading,  yet,  it 
may  be  observed,  the  signification  is  the  same.  This  premised,  I shall  add  a word  or 
two  with  regard  to  my  own  sentiments.  As  I have  been  induced  to  think  Icianos,  the 
station  before  Camboritum^  to  be  at  Ickborow ; so,  I think,  we  may  affirm,  that,  at 
Cambridge,  or  near  it,  was  that  of  Camboritum.  Mr.  Horsley’s  account  of  a road  from 
Icklingham,  generally  supposed,  by  Dr.  Gale  and  others,  to  have  gone  to  Cambridge 
aver  Newmarket  Heath  or  %ear  it,  has  been  mentioned.  The  method  I would  proceed 
in  is,  to  suppose  a direct  road  from  Ickborow  to  Brandon  Ferry,  and  thence  to  Ickling- 
ham, passing  at  Mildenhall,  which  is  near  it.  Icklingham  is  about  twelve  miles  from 
Ickborow,  and  from  Icklingham  to  Cambridge,  supposing  the  road  to  have  gone  pretty 
strait,  about  twenty-two;  in  all  thirty-four;  and  the  Itinerary  reckons  35  between  Icia^ 
710S  and  Camboritum.  Granchester  has  been  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  place  of  this 
Station,  as  mentioned  above.  There  is  a town  within  a mile  of  this,  and  by  the  map 
about  two  from  Cambridge,  called  Comberton.  The  transition  is  easy  from  Camboritum 
to  Comberton,  and  its  distance  from  Ickborow  will  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  answerable 
with  the  distances  of  Grantchester  and  Cambridge.  It  would  not  therefore  be  absurd, 
after  all,  to  say  the  Station  of  Camboritum  was  at  Comberton,  especially  if  this  place  has 
ever  produced  any  Roman  antiquities,  a thing  I am  not  at  present  certain  of. 

DUROLIPONTE,  DUROLIPONS,  • M.  P.  XXV.  GODMANCHESTER. 

Mr.  Talbot  says,  as  above,  this  Station  is  from  the  last  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary,  M 
P.  M.  XXV.  alias  xxviii.  Lege  xviii.  sic  cod.  Longolii  recentiori.  Quid  si  hoc  sit  Hunting- 
ton  ? Nam  illic  Dour  et  Pons  locum  esse  declarant ; per  quern.  Jiuvius  ponte  junctus  decurrat. 

Mr.  Camden  says,  o»  the  other  side  of  the  river  [Ouse],  over  against  Huntingdon,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  mother  that  brought  it  forth,  stands  Gormonchester^  now  called  Godman- 
Chester,  reckoned  the  biggest  village  in  England.  To  omit  its  great  repute  for  tillage,  it 
is  by  this  learned  author  and  Dr.  Gale,  with  some  others,  thought  to  have  been  a Roman 
city.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  calls  it  in  his  time  a village,  not  unpleasant;  but  formerly, 
says  Camden,  as  he  truly  writes,  it  had  been  a noble  city;  for,  omitting  the  Roman  coins 
frequently  ploughed  up,  and  the  distances  in  the  Itinerary  [together  with  the  bones  of 
divers  men  of  far  greater  stature  than  is  credible  to  be  spoken  of  in  those  days]  ; 
omitting  these,  says  Camden,  the  very  name  implies  it  to  be  the  same  city  that  Antoni- 
nus calls  Duroliponte,  instead  oi  Durosiponte ; for  Dur-Osi-ponte  signifies  in  British  a 
bridge  over  Ouse ; and  all  own  that  this  bridge  was  known  indifferently  by  the  names  of 
Usty  IsCy  OsCy  and  Ouse  ; but,  in  the  Saxon  times,  when  it  lost  that  name,  it  took  that 
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oj  Gormoncester,  from  Gorinon  the  Dane,  who,  by  articles  of  peace,  had  these  parts 
granted  to  him  by  our  king  Alfred,  as  this  verse  may  witness : 

Gormonis  a castri  nomine  nomen  habet. 

The  town  from  Gormond’s  castle  took  its  name. 

Dr.  Gale  wonders,  however,  that  Camden  mentions  the  distances  of  the  Itinerary, 
though  at  the  same  time  he  does  not  deny  some  sort  of  likelihood  in  his  derivation  of 
Durosiponte  from  Duroliponte,  since  he  says  the  distance  from  Camborito  is  but  15  miles; 
but,  if  we,  with  Longolius,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Talbot,  read  IS  in  the  Itinerary  here,  we 
shall  find  it  very  exact. 

Dr.  Gale  says,  though  he  fears  the  conjecture  which  he  offers  may  be  too  bold,  yet  he 
is  unwilling  to  suppress  it.  He  observes,  that  a little  above  the  town  is  a spring  very 
efficacious  in  curing  the  leprosy.  The  leprosy  with  physicians  is  called  Elephas*,  Ele- 
phant. Our  ancestors  pronounced  it  Oliphant,  and  expressed  that  disease  by  the  name 
of  Gormes.  These  are  inducements  to  write  here  Duroliphant.  For,  as  that  other  city 
(Bath)  was  called  by  them,  who  resorted  in  numbers  there  to  have  their  pains  and  diseases 
under  which  they  laboured  removed,  Akemancester ; so  also  they  called  this  city  German- 
cester,  from  the  disease  called  Elephantiasis,  or  the  leprosy.  This  is  Dr.  Gale’s  conjec- 
ture. and  it  seems  to  be  a very  sensible  one.  There  are  some  other  names  for  this  place 
mentioned  in  authors.  I find  in  Leland,  and  in  Dr.  Gibson’s  edition  of  Camden,  that 
some  old  writers  have  called  this  city  Gumicester  Gumicastrum,  positively  affirming 
that  Machutus  had  his  episcopal  see  at  this  place, 

Mr.  Horsley  thinks  there  has  been  no  military  Station  either  at  Huntingdon  or  God- 
manchester,  though  the  situation  upon  the  North  side  of  the  river,  on  a gentle  descent, 
favours  the  opinion  of  Huntingdon,  as  to  the  name  Godynanchester ; but  the  distance  will 
not  do  for  Dnrolipons.  This  name  intimates  a bridge  over  a river,  to  which,  he  says, 
the  name  Cambridge  is  not  unsuitable.  The  distance  from  Camboricum  is  25  miles  in 
the  Itinerary;  and  so  should  be  19  English  computed  miles,  which  will  be  just  about  the 
distance  from  the  Roman  Station  at  Cambridge  to  that  at  Icklingham.  By  this  a period 
is  put  to  the  difficulties  of  this  Iter;  the  way,  the  distances,  clear  and  certain  to  the  end 
of  the  Journey,  as,  he  says,  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  I last,  says  he,  left  the  Military 
Way  visible  near  Hogmagog  Hills,  pointing  towards  Granchester,  about  a mile  above 
Cambridge,  though  some  think  it  goes  to  Chesterton,  a mile  below;  but  all  agree  some- 
where near  Cambridge,  Perhaps  Grantchester  and  Hogmagog  Hills  were  both  of  them 
JEstiva,  and  the  Station  itself  just  at  Cambridge.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable,  the 
way  proceeded  in  this  direction  towards  Godmanchester  and  Huntingdon,  till  it  met  the 

* Est  Elephas  morbus  qui  propter  flumina  Nili 

Gignitur.  Lucret,  vi,  11 12. 
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other  line  of  the  Roman  Way  coming  from  Castor  on  the  Nen.  It  is  probable,  I think 
with  Mr  Horsley  and  Dr.  Gale,  it  passed  the  Ouse  near  Huntingdon,  at  Offord,  i.  e.  Old- 
ford,  near  Portmead  Meadow  : it  is  mostly  visible  hence  to  Chesterton,  where  it  crossed 
the  river. 

Mr.  Horsley’s  opinion,  that  neither  at  Huntingdon  nor  Godmanchester  has  been  any 
military  Station,  seems,  from  the  accounts  I have  given  above,  to  want  better  reasons  to 
support  it  than  he  has  given  us.  His  account  seems  calculated  in  favour  of  his  own  scheme 
of  placing  Durolipons,  the  Station  in  question,  at  Cambridge.  He  says  this  name,  as 
above,  intimates  a bridge  over  a river,  and  to  which,  he  says,  the  name  of  Cambridge 
is  not  unsuitable.  Why,  I may  ask,  is  it  less  so  to  Huntingdon,  or  Godmanchester  ? 
where  there  is  a bridge  between  these  two  towns;  and,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
these  towns,  though  now  at  some  distance,  might  formerly  be  so  contiguous  as  only  to 
be  separated  by  it.  Mr.  Leland’s*  account  favours  this  supposition,  and  is  as  follows  : 

‘‘  Gumicester  vulgo  Godmanchester,  oppidum  magni  nominis,  ut  apparet  ex  funda- 
mentis  et  numismatibus  erutis.  Eruuntur  etiam  et  ossa,  sed  majora  quam  habeant  hu- 
jus  aetatis  homines.  Usa  tantum  dividit  hoc  oppidum  ab  Huntingduno.  Unde  conjec- 
tura  est,  Huntingdunum  antiquitus  partem  fuisse  Gumicestriae,  vel  hac  fatiscente  prae 
senio  Huntingdunum  principia  sumpsisse.  De  Guma  (nisi  fallor)  ille  mentionem  facit 
qui  scripsit  vitam  S.  Machuti,  quern  ait  Gunicastriae  fuisse  episcopum,  et  patrem  ejus 
ibidem  fuisse  comitem;  nisi  quis  velit  per  Gunicastriam  Guincastriam  intelligere.  At 
quamvis  impressus  libellus  de  vita  S.  Machuti  GunicastriaXe^dX,  ego  tamen  vidi  libellum 
M.  S.  qui  habebat  Gumicastria,  quae  lectio  mihi  videtur  esse  verier.  Emi  ibidem  a quo- 
dam  sacrificulo  numismata,  inter  quern  unum  erat  c.  antii  praelonga  caesarie,  qualem 
Romani  habebant  ante  notos  tonsores.” 


DUROBRIVIS  M.  P.  XXXV.  CASTOR,  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

This  Station  1 fix  at  Castor.  I have  before  given  some  reasons  for  its  being  here,  and 
the  opinions  of  some  writers  in  favour  of  the  place,  and  endeavoured  to  answer  some 
objections  of  others  against  it.  The  Itinerary  makes  the  distance  between  Durobrivis 
and  Durolipons  xxxv  miles ; and,  therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Horsley,  it  answers  to  26 
computed  English  miles.  It  is,  however,  about  21  measured  miles  only  as  the  road  now 
goes,  and  it  most  likely,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  might  have  gone  more  about  than 
it  does  now;  and  so  the  numbers  in  the  Itinerary  may  be  reconcileable  to  the  distances 
of  Godmanchester  and  Castor. 

Mr.  Horsley  is  inclined  to  think  the  Roman  town  and  Station  of  Durohriva  stood  nearer 
the  river  than  Castor  itself,  and,  as  usual,  upon  the  North  side  of  the  river  rather  than 


^ Ex  Libro  de  vita  Neoli.  Lelandi  Collectanea,  tom.  III.  p.  11, 
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on  the  South.  The  fortified  ground  on  the  South  side  of  the  river  near  Chesterton  is, 
indeed,  very  remarkable,  and  the  elevated  way  may  be  traced  through  it,  and  is  very 
visible  before  it  enters,  and  after  it  has  passed.  It  passes  obliquely  through  the  entrench- 
ment, the  line  no  ways  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  camp,  nor  does  it  go  in  or  out  of  the 
gates  or  entries  of  the  camp  ; in  which  Mr.  Horsley  speaks  very  true.  He  therefore 
thinks  the  way  has  been  prior  to  the  fortification,  and  that  this  camp  on  the  South  side 
of  the  river  is  only  one  of  the  Castra  Estiva,  or  summer  intrenchments.  That  the  en- 
campment has  been,  perhaps,  for  the  better  securing  the  pass  of  the  river;  and  some 
restraint  they  seem  to  have  been  under,  as  the  ground  upon  which  the  camp  is  situated 
may  have  been  the  reason  why  the  ramparts  were  not  drawn  parallel  to  the  military  way. 

It  seems  to  have  been  almost  fortified  round.  It  stands  upon  a hill.  I have  lately  mea- 
sured this  camp  by  the  chain,  and  find  it  in  length  787  yards,  and  in  breadth  258.  I 
consists  of  a small  field,  a large  one,  and  half  another  large  one,  called  Castle  Fields. 
There  is  a morassy  meadow  to  the  North,  between  it  and  the  river  Nen  ; it  has  been 
partly  defended  by  walls,  and  partly  by  a foss  ; and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  foss  is 
upon  those  sides  of  it  which  are  not  near  the  meadow  or  river;  this  foss  surrounds  nearly 
three  sides  of  it.  The  South-east  end  is  7 5 yards,  and  the  North-west  198. 

I must  here  remark,  that  Mr.  Horsley’s  account  is,  in  one  respect,  erroneous,  when 
he  says  this  part  of  the  road  passed  at  Gunsford  Ferry.  In  this  and  the  ferry  he  men- 
tions, he  has  been  misinformed.  The  true  name  of  the  ferry  which  he  calls  Gunsford  is 
Gunsxmde.  The  Roman  road  he  is  speaking  of,  which  passed  through  the  camp  at  Ches- 
terton, came  directly  to  a place  now  called  Ford  Green^  about  two  miles  above  the  place 
he  mentions.  It  is  true,  however,  that  near  Gunwade  Ferry  there  is  a road  which,  I am 
pretty  certain,  has  been  a Roman  one,  and  which  crosses  the  river  just  above  it.  It 
goes  through  the  field  North  of  Castor,  passes  near  the  camp  there,  and  in  Alesworth 
Field  has  a very  high  crest.  It  meets  the  Forty-foot  Way,  which  goes  on  from  the  camp 
at  Chesterton  across  a field  in  Castor  parish,  called  Normangate  Field,  to  the  park  of  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Exeter  at  Burghley,  in  Upton  Grounds.  The  antient 
road  called  Langdike  Way  crosses  it  before.  Mr.  Horsley  says  we  have  all  the  proofs  of 
this  Station  that  can  be  required,  and  mentions  some  of  its  Roman  antiquities.  The  dis- 
tance answers  between  this  and  Lindum  (Lincoln),  near  enough  to  the  Itinerary  miles. 
He  says,  he  must  conclude  still  Durobriva  has  been  the  Roman  Station  near  Castor;  and 
that  it  is  a great  satisfaction  that  hence  we  are  very  sure  of  the  course  of  our  Military 
Road  to  the  end  of  our  Journey. 

Besides  this  Military  Way,  which  goes  to  the  camp  at  Chesterton  through  the  field 
South  of  Castor,  I mentioned  another,  which  has  passed  unnoticed  before,  just  above 
Gunwade  Ferry.  There  is  yet  another,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  our  writers,  which  I 
have  traced  out.  It  is  a vicinal  road ; it  goes  from  the  camp  at  Castor,  a little  to  the 
North  of  it,  and  thence  by  a camp  in  the  same  parish.  East  of  it,  called  the  Lynch  Hill 
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a^d  Mill  Field,  it  proceeds  to  the  walled  camp  formerly  at  Allwalton,  i.  e.  Aldwarktoo, 
in  the  county  of  Huntingdon.  These  two  last  seem  to  have  been  exploratory  camps. 
At  Chesterton  this  joined  the  main  road  called  Hermayistreet,  and  from  the  camp  at 
Castor  passed  in  a northerly  direction  till  it  joined  this  road  again  in  Upton  grounds- 
At  Allwalton  above  mentioned  evident  marks  of  a Roman  fortification  are  to  be  seen  close 
by  the  river,  such  as  Roman  bricks,  and  the  remains  of  its  ramparts  opposite  to  the 
mill  there.  Coins  also  areTrequently  found.  These  coins,  both  here  and  at  Ches- 
terton, as  well  as  those  upon  the  North  side  of  the  river  Nen  at  Castoi',  are  called  Dor- 
man pennies  by  the  country  people. 

Dr.  Stukeley  and  Mr.  Morton  have  traced  out  that  part  of  the  Military  Road  in  Nor- 
thamptonshire and  Lincolnshire  more  particularly,  than  the  authors  I had  before  had 
occasion  to  mention.  I have  found  their  accounts  of  it  very  exact.  They  inform  us, 
that,  advancing  in  a North-west  direction,  through  Castor  Field,  and  leaving  Upton  to 
the  West  (at  Sutton  Cross)  both  in  the  parish  of  Castor^  it  there  divides.  The  left-hand 
road  ( Htrmenstreet ) goes  by  Bernack,  where  it  had  a beacon  set  upon  the  very  ridge. 
It  appears  with  a high  causeway,  especially  by  the  little  wood  of  Bernack,  and  runs  along 
by  Walcot  to  Burghley  park  wall,  where  it  entered  and  went  through  it ; but  great  part 
of  it  is  now  dug  up  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  making  gravel  walks  there.  After  passing 
the  river,  it  went  by  Brig  Casterton  and  Ancaster  to  Lincoln. 

The  smaller  branch  of  this  road  called  Langdike  road  in  these  parts,  as  having  been 
trenched  upon  the  sides  thereof,  runs  North-eastward.  There  are  still  many  footsteps 
of  it  remaining,  particularly  that  part  of  it  South  of  Hillow  Wood.  Upon  Helpstone- 
Heath  its  high  ridge  is  entire.  A good  part  of  the  floor  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  at 
Helpstone  has  been  repaired  with  small  Roman  bricks,  brought  thither  from  some  place 
in  the  neighbourhood  ; but  I must  beg  leave  to  contradict  what  Mr.  Moreton  has  ad- 
vanced, that  they  are  in  the  South  aile,  having  often  viewed  it.  The  most  perfect  part 
remaining  is  upon  the  steps  of  the  altar,  consisting  of  two  circles,  each  having  five  rays 
proceeding  from  their  centres  to  the  circumference,  of  different  colours,  and  forming  the 
representation  of  a star;  and  between  these  is  a space  of  two  feet  and  a half  of  Mosaic 
figures  geometrically  formed,  representing,  by  their  different  arrangement  of  the  several 
coloured  bricks  into  lights  and  shades,  a beautiful  groupe  of  cubical  figures.  About  a 
mile  Eastward  of  Ashton  in  the  manor  of  Torpwell,  not  far  from  this  part  of  the  Roman 
road,  has  been  discovered  a round  hollow  place,  the  sides  built  up  with  stone,  which^ 
from  its  shape,  the  ashes,  the  iron  slags,  and  other  circumstances,  it  is  very  probable, 
was  an  iron  furnace  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Marks  too  of  iron  works  have 
been  found  in  this  neighbourhood,  at  Worthorp,  Thornhaugh,  Upton,  and  Ufford. 
I mention  this  as  remarkable,  since  no  iron  mines  have  been  in  later  times  disco- 
vered in  these  parts.  In  the  lordship  of  Thornhaugh,  and  in  a ground  near  that  called 
Sakerwell,'  a gold  coin  of  the  emperor  Honorius  has  been  found  ; a circumstance  men- 
tioned 
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tioned  by  Mr.  Morton  ; and  this  is  a proof  that  the  Romans  frequented  these  parts.  The 
inscription  upon  the  obverse  side  was  dn  honorivs.  p.  f.  avg.  A diadem  round  the 
head.  The  reverse,  representing  a general  officer  with  a banner  in  the  right-hand,  in 
the  other,  a Victory  with  wings,  standing  on  a helmet,  with  a laurel-wreath  in  her 
hand  ; under  the  general’s  feet  a captive  ; the  inscription,  VICTORIA,  avggg.  struck,  I 
suppose,  at  Constantinople,  as  most  of  his  were  *.  This  coin  was  struck  between  the 
years  402  and  408  ; for,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that;  about  the  year  402,  Theodosius  the 
Second,  when  but  two  years  old,  was  made  emperor,  and  joined  to  Arcadius  and  Ho- 
norius  f,  and  this  coin  from  the  avggg.  shews  there  were  then,  as  we  may  infer  from  itj 
three  augusti  or  emperors.  This  Theodosius  reigned  half  a century,  and  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  in  his  reign  the  Romans  quite  abandoned  this  island.  Sozomen  X informs  us, 
that  Arcadius  died  when  Bassus  and  Philip  were  consuls,  that  is,  in  the  year  408,  leaving 
Honorius  and  Theodosius  to  reign  jointly.  There  is  a similar  gold  coin  of  Honorius;  it 
is  the  27th  of  the  second  table  of  Dr.  Gibson’s  edition  of  Camden,  which  has  avggg. 
upon  it ; which,  according  to  Mr.  Walker,  in  his  conjectures  there  upon  the  Roman  coins, 
has  nothing  observable,  but  that  from  avggg.  we  may  infer  there  were  then  also  three 
augusti  or  emperors.  Now  this  there  was,  as  mentioned  above,  between  the  years  402 
and  408;  but  he  refers  this  coin  to  a later  date  for  the  three  augusti  or  emperors  at  one 
time,  which  was  after  the  year  420,  when  Honorius  was  emperor  in  the  West,  Theodo- 
sius Junior  in  the  East,  and  Constantins,  who  had  conque^ied  our  Constantine,  him  who 
was  elected  here  on  account  of  his  name,  was  made  emperor  by  Honorius.  The  word 
CONOR,  upon  the  reverse  of  this  coin,  and  several  others  of  Honorius,  shews  it  co  be  pure 
gold  fobrizumj,  and  stamped  at  Constantinople  ; for,  says  Mr.  Walker,  as  far  as  my  obser- 
vation has  carried  me,  conob.  is  never  upon  any  coins  but  golden  ones  §.  A similar  coin 
of  gold  I had  formerly  in  my  collection,  but  it  was  purloined  from  me.  Several  coins  were 
not  long  since  found  at  Walcot,  and  late  in  possession  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parnham  of  Ufford. 

From  Helpston  the  road  afterwards  proceeds  i[i  a strait  line  to  Lolham  Bridges  in  the 
parish  of  Maxey.  Mr.  Moreton  mentions  a silver  coin  of  Maximinus  found  here,  from 
whom  some  would  derive  the  name  of  that  town.  This  gentleman  was  wrong  in  saying 
this  road  crossed  the  river  Welland  here,  it  being  only  an  occasional  water  by  the  over- 
flowing of  that  river,  which  frequently  happens ; it  does  not  cross  the  Welland  till  .it 
comes  to  West  Deeping  Bridge,  where  it  enters  the  county  of  Lincoln.  This  part  of 
the  road  is  thought  to  have  been  made,  or  at  least  repaired,  by  Lollius  Urbicus,  wbo  was 
pro-praetor  of  Britain,  A.  C.  144,  in  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Hadrian  and  Antoninus. 
At  least  Lolham  Bridges,  and  a Station  here,  was  so  called  from  him.  There  is  a farm 
still  called  Lolham  near  it,  as  if  one  should  say  Lollius'' s Station  or  house  ||.  However  it 

* See  the  catalogue  of  Dr.  Mead’s  gold  coins,  p.  15.  f Horsley’s  Brit.  Rom.  book.  i.  c.  v.  74. 

;;;  Ibid,  from  Sozomen,  lib.  ix.  cap.  i. 

§ This  is  a mistake  ; for  it  is  on  coins  of  all  metals  in  Mezzabarba  ; and  is  explained,  Contlantmopoli  Offic'ma  B.  or 
Secunda.  ||  So  a place  called  Jvlham  is  Julius's  Ham,  &c.  See  Kent,  in  Camden,  p.  238. 
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be,  these  bridges  are  certainly  of  great  antiquity,  whereof  eleven  arches  are  still  to  be 
seen,  saith  Camden,  though  ruinous  with  age.  Mr.  Moreton’s  account  mentions  six 
bridges  consisting  of  14  arches.  They  have  been  handsomely  repaired  at  the  charge  of 
the  county.  Upon  the  South  end  of  the  third  arch  of  the  West  side,  on  a stone  in  the 
corner  of  the  abutment,  I lately  observed  the  following  letters,  Though  this 

inscription  seems  antient,  it  has  no  date  to  it,  as  the  rest  of  the  parts  of  the  bridges  have, 
where  repaired ; yet  I do  not  affirm  it  to  be  Roman,  neither  can  I guess  at  the  meaning 
of  it.  From  these  bridges  the  road  runs  to  Cates  Bridge,  all  along  in  sight  of  the 
Fosse  or  Cardike.  It  goes  a little  to  the  West  of  Bourn,  and  to  the  East  of  Stanfield, 
where,  undoubtedly.  Dr.  Stukeley  thinks,  was  a considerable  Roman  town,  infinite 
quantities  of  coins  being  found  there.  This,  in  his  opinion,  is  the  Causennis,  or  Cori- 
senmSf  as  Richard  of  Cirencester  calls  it.  Mr.  Horsley’s  reasons  for  placing  this  Station 
at  Ancaster  have  been  mentioned  before.  Here,  at  Stanefield,  an  old  vicinal  Roman 
Way  branches  off  to  the  West,  running  between  the  towns  of  Swayfield  and  Corby  to 
Coltersworth  or  Coltsworth.  It  is  about  four  miles  beyond  Bourn  and  Staneby,  and  five 
on  this  side  Paunton  or  Ponton,  and  seems  to  have  come  from  the  East,  in  a direct  line 
from  the  Washes  (the  Metaris  Mstuarium)  communicating  with  the  German  Ocean,  and 
is  now  called  King's  Street,  leading  from  that  part  of  the  Wash  called  Holland,  From 
Stanefield  the  Langdike  Road  goes  by  Stow  Green,  on  the  right  of  Folkingham,  in  a 
Strait  line;  so  on  the  left  of  Sleaford;  beyond  which  it  proceeds  on  the  right  or  Eastern 
side  of  Lincoln  Heath  by  Temple  Bruer,  or  else  by  Ancaster  to  Waddingham.  From 
whence  to  Lincoln  it  is  called  Old  street  road.  It  goes  hence  to  Washenborough  and  so 
to  Littleborough  in  Nottinghamshire,  across  the  Trent,  the  Station  of  Antoninus,  called, 
in  his  Itinerary,  Agelocum. 

Another  vicinal  road  from  Brig-end  causey  likewise  led  into  it. 

Lolliiis  Urbicus,  the  maker,  or  at  least  repairer,  of  this  part  of  the  road,  is  men- 
tioned in  an  inscription  found  at  the  West  end  of  the  wall  in  Scotland,  near  Calder,  or 
at  the  fort  of  Bemulie  : part  of  it  is  defaced.  But  Mr.  Horsley  thinks  it  undoubtedly 
ran  thus : hnperatori  Catsari  Tito  Hilio  Hadriano  Antonino  Augusto  Pio  patri  pai  riae 
LEGIO  SECVNDA  AVGVSTA  SUb  QVINTO  LOLLIO  VRBICO  LEGATO  AVGVSTI  PROPRAETORE 
Fecit.  It  is,  says  Mr.  Horsley,  highly  esteemed 

There  is  another  great  road  connected  with  the  camps,  the  Durobriva  of  the  Romans; 
which  Sir  William  Dugdale  takes  notice  of  in  his  History  of  Embanking  and  Draining, 
and  calls  it  a wonderful  Roman  causey.  Dr.  Stukeley,  in  his  Medallic  History  of  Ca- 
rausius,  ascribes  it  to  that  Emperor.  The  first  part  of  it  is  called  King’s  Hedges,  going 
from  Granta  (Cambridge)  in  a strait  line  to  Downham  in  Norfolk.  The  second  stretching 
quite  across  Bedford  level  from  East  to  West  from  the  said  Downham  to  Peterborough  ; 

* See  Sculplures  in  Scotland,  in  Horsley’^  Britannia  Romana,  as  represented  in  No.  2,  PI.  192,  Fig.  8,  and  the 
ticcount  of  the  same  in  p.  197. 
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and  in  Mr.  Salmon’s  opinion  seems  to  have  pointed  from  thence  to  the  camp  at  Ches- 
terton (on  the  Nen)  either  directly  from  the  city  of  Peterborough,  or  by  falling  into  the 
High-Dike  about  Castor.  No  doubt,  says  Dr.  Stukeley,  but  this  fenny  tract  of  ground 
of  so  vast  an  extent  gave  a good  deal  of  trouble  to  the  Romans,  upon  their  first  expe- 
ditions; as  being  a constant  asylum  to  those  Britons  who  refused  the  Roman  yoke.  And 
it  w'ould  have  been  in  vain  for  Carausius  to  have  proposed  his  artificial  canal  (Cars- 
Dike)  without  a suitable  care  for  rendering  the  whole  county  safe  and  tenable.  For 
which  purpose  the  two  roads  were  made,  the  one  North  and  South  nearly,  the  other 
East  and  West. 

That  of  King’s  Hedges  crosses  the  Cars-dike,  at  Landbeach,  goes  by  Denny  abbey  to 
Stretham,  so  named  from  the  street  to  Ely,  to  Rough  hill^  so  named  (according  to  him) 
from  the  Romans,  to  Littleport^  retaining  the  memorial  of  the  road  in  the  British  word 
Porthvia.  At  Suthrey  ferry,  it  crossed  the  Cambridge  river  going  to  Lynn  ; thence  by 
Helgay  reached  the  high  country  at  Denvers  sluice  in  Norfolk,  and  Downham  ; thence 
the  road  goes  in  a strait  line  by  Lynn  to  Castle  Rising,  the  sea  coast,  and  Brancaster,  a 
Roman  fort. 

The  other  Roman  road  going  East  and  West  from  Downham  is  (as  I hinted  above) 
taken  notice  of  by  Dugdale,  p.  175.  This,  Dr.  Stukeley  observes,  is  the  narrowest  of 
the  fens  through  which  it  passes,  yet  in  length  24  miles,  consisting  of  gravel,  60  feet 
broad,  and  3 feet  thick,  the  materials  of  which  must  be  found  elsewhere  and  brought 
hither.  It  unites  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Northamptonshire,  a most  admirable  con- 
trivance, and,  he  says,  of  the  Emperor  Carausius. 

Mr.  Salmon,  however,  observes,  that  they  may  be  mistaken  who  have  represented  this 
road  as  made  all  of  gravel,  because  stone  is  to  be  had  in  the  neighbourhood,  more 
durable  and  better  for  this  work.  This  road  is  said  to  go  by  Plantfield,  Charke,  to  the 
high  ground  at  March  ; thence  to  the  high  ground  at  Eldern  hall,  Whittlesea,  Peter- 
borough, the  Plantwater  stream  nearly  accompanying  it  the  whole  way,  whereby  the 
corn  of  Norfolk  was  brought  by  the  corn  boats  to  Peterborough,  and  (I  may  add  to  what 
is  said  by  the  Doctor)  most  likely  to  the  camps  about  Castor,  then  a woody  country,  and 
very  little,  if  any,  land  under  tillage.  I can  here  assert,  this  road  certainly  came  to 
Castor  and  up  to  the  camp  there.  It  came  in  a right  line  from  Peterborough  in  a West- 
ern direction,  passing  through  the  park  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam  at 
Milton,  afterwards  through  the  field  to  Love’s  hill,  and  so  on  to  the  centre  of  the  camps, 
branching  off  from  this  last  place,  as  is  said  above,  to  meet  the  Forty-foot  way. 

By  this  agger,  we  find,  the  Romans  had  a communication  between  the  garrisons  in 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire  ; and  those  of  Lincolnshire  and  Nottinghamshire, 
by  the  Forty-foot  way,  leading  from  this  neighbourhood  to  Stamford,  and  with  Hunting- 
donshire and  Bedfordshire.  And  we  shall  find  they  had  the  same  with  the  upper  parts  of 

Northampton- 
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Northamptonshire,  &c.  as  well  as  the  lower,  called  the  Soke,  by  the  Nen,  or  at  least 
by  a road  which  runs  from  fort  to  fort  along  its  banks. 

Dr.  Stukeley  observes,  that  this  same  road  is  extended  in  the  same  right  line,  by 
Swafham,  Repham,  Walsham,  to  the  sea-side  at  Walcot  and  Hapsburg,  Roman  names, 
through  the  whole  county  of  Norfolk. 

That  these  roads  are  Roman  their  remains  frequently  found  sufficiently  testify. 
Dugdale,  he  says,  p.  174,  takes  notice,  that  many  Roman  urns  and  antiquities  were  dis- 
covered in  cutting  the  several  drains  across  the  Isle  of  Ely  ; at  Ford-Ea  particularly,  by 
Denver  (sluice),  with  burnt  bones ; an  urn  upon  the  North  side  of  Wisbeach ; another 
at  Peakirk  : this  is  close  by  the  Cars-Dike.  Likewise  they  have  often  discovered  the 
Roman  road  running  East  and  West,  in  digging  the  drains.  Dr.  Stukeley  mentions, 
that  in  his  time,  at  March,  an  urn  full  of  silver  Roman  coin  was  found,  fair  and  perfect, 
of  all  the  Emperors,  and  many  Consular  ; there  was  not  one  Emperor  wanting,  down  to 
Carausius,  as  if  designed  for  a cabinet.  Whence  he  supposes  them  buried,  not  without 
reason,  in  the  time  of  Carausius.  Dr.  Snell,  rector  of  March,  got  many  of  them,  par- 
ticularly Otho  and  Carausius.  Mr.  Fairfax,  of  St.  Neots,  Mr.  Roger  Gale,  and  many 
more,  had  parcels  of  this  fine  treasure:  Mr.  Collector  Collins ; and  some  I have  seen 
that  have  lately  been  added  to  the  valuable  collection  of  coins,  consisting  of  Roman, 
British,  and  English,  of  Dr.  Burrough,  Prebendary  of  Peterborough. 

To  shew  farther  the  connexion  and  extension  of  these  Roman  roads  with  and  from 
Durohrivce-i  I shall  here  at  present  mention  two  more,  taken  notice  of  by  Dr.  Stukeley. 
As  (Cambridge),  or,  as  I before  hinted,  called  also  Caw/iorf/wm,  was  either  at  or 

near  that  place,  and,  it  might  be  at  Coynberton,  was  connected  with  Durobriva ; so  is 
another  Roman  road,  he  supposes,  made  by  Carausius,  leading  from  Cambridge  to 
Puckeridge,  where  it  falls  in  with  the  great  Hermen-street.  The  Doctor  says  he  could 
discern  many  traces  of  it  in  the  present  road,  as  particularly  beyond  Barley.  There  are 
many  memorials  of  it  in  the  names  of  places,  as  Braughing,  Brough,  Barkway,  which  he 
says  is  Burghway,  Hull  street.  Hare  street  (i.  e.  Stratum  Militare ; ) he  also  observed 
several  mile-stones,  particularly  a little  on  this  side  of  Hare  Street. 

Another  Roman  road,  which  he  likewise  ascribes  to  Carausius,  connects  the  city  of 
Granta2,udi  Bath.  It  goes  by  Comberton,  crosses  the  Hei'men- street,  South  of  Caxton, 
to  Sandy,  by  Amptbrick-hill,  Ridgmont,  so  called  from  the  road,  Woburn,  Little  Win- 
slow, Edgcot,  so  called  from  the  road  agger.  It  enters  Oxfordshire  at  jElia  Castra, 
Alcester,  by  Biceter,  being  the  encampment  of  Hadrian  the  Emperor  when  in  Britain  ; 
thence  to  Stunsfield,  between  Burford  and  Lechlade,  to  Cirencester,  where  it  falls  into 
the  Foss-way.  This  is  called  the  Akeynan-way. 

This  road,  passing  by  Comberton,  may  in  some  measure  strengthen  the  conjectures  I 
have  before  advanced,  that  it  may  have  been  a Roman  town,  and  the  Camhoritum  of 
Antoninus. 
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Burford,  near  which  this  road,  according  to  Dr.  Stukeley,  passed,  being  a place  of 
great  antiquity,  may  well  deserve  some  notice  to  be  here  taken  of  it. 

It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  side  of  a rising  hill.  Here  the  learned  Dr.  Heylin,  our 
famous  cosmographer,  says  Mr.  Brome,  had  his  birth  and  education  ; and  the  festival  of 
St.  Nicholas,  one  of  the  Bishops  in  the  primitive  times  of  Myra,  the  metropolis  of  Lycia, 
annually  holden  on  the  6th  day  of  December,  is  still  here  celebrated,  as  in  some  other 
schools  of  England,  for  a feast  and  a play-day,  saith  that  excellent  person  in  his  de- 
scription of  Lycia.  Bishop  Kennet,  in  his  Parochial  Antiquities  of  Oxfordshire,  tells 
us,  it  was  formerly  called  Berghford,  or  Bregford;  and,  as  he  farther  informs  us,  a synod 
was  here  convened,  at  which  were  present  the  two  kings  Ethelred  and  Berthwald  ; 
Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  Sexulph,  bishop  of  Lichfield;  Bosel,  bishop  of 
Worcester ; and  Aldhelm,  afterward  bishop  of  Sherborn,  then  only  priest  and  abbot  of 
Malmesbury  ; which  said  Aldhelm,  at  the  command  of  this  synod,  wrote  a book  against 
the  error  of  the  British  Christians  in  the  observation  of  Easter  and  other  different  rites, 
wherein  they  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  church:  the  reading  of  which  book  reclaimed 
many  of  those  Britons  who  were  under  the  West  Saxons. 

After  this,  it  is  farther  related,  that,  about  the  year  752,  Cuthred,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  bear  the  severe  tributes  and  exactions  of  Ethel- 
bald  king  of  the  Mercians,  who  did  most  cruelly  oppress  him,  and  began  to  suck  the  very 
blood  and  marrow  of  his  subjects,  came  into  the  field  against  him,  and  in  a pitched 
battle  at  Beorgford,  saith  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  published  by  the  learned  Mr.  Gibson 
afterwards  bishop  of  London,  routed  him  totally,  taking  from  him  his  banners,  on  which  was 
painted  a golden  dragon,  and  so  eased  and  freed  himself  and  his  subjects  from  that  tri- 
butary vassalage  ; the  memory  whereof  has  continued  for  several  ages  in  the  custom  used 
here  of  making  a dragon,  and  carrying  it  about  the  town  solemnly  on  Midsummer  eve, 
with  the  addition  of  a giant  to  it ; the  reason  of  which  latter  practice  is  not  so  easily  dis- 
covered, saith  the  ingenious  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire. 

About  this  time  it  was  appointed  by  archbishop  Cuthfiert  and  his  clergy,  in  a convo- 
cation holden  in  Mercia,  king  Ethelbald  being  present  at  the  same  council,  with  his 
princes  and  dukes,  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  should  be  read  in  their  monasteries,  and 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  Creed  taught  in  the  English  tongue. 
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CHAP.  III. 

OF  THE  BURIAL  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

Hist  ORY  informs  us,  that  by  the  side  of  these  great  Roman  roads  were  also  the  graves 
and  monuments  of  famous  men. 

In  all  the  old  high-ways  that  lead  from  Rome,  Mr.  Addison^*  remarks  that  one  sees 
several  little  ruins  on  each  side  of  them,  that  were  formerly  so  many  sepulchres ; for 
the  antient  Romans  generally  buried  their  dead  near  the  great  roads.  Hence  this  line 
of  Juvenalf : 

Quorum  Flaminid  tegitur  cinis,  dtque  Latind. 

Dr.  Kennet,  in  his  Parochial  Antiquities  |,  tells  us,  it  was  the  custom  among  most 
nations  to  appoint  the  place  of  burning  and  of  burial  without  the  city,  particularly  among 
the  Jews  and  Greeks : from  them  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  derived  down  to  the 
Romans. 

That  the  Jews  buried  without  the  city,  is  evident  from  several  places  in  the  New 
Testament.  Thus  the  sepulchre,  in  which  Joseph  laid  our  Saviour’s  body,  w^as  in  the 
same  place  in  which  he  was  crucified  §;  which  was  near  to  the  city  ||.  And  we  read  in 
St.  Matthew,  that,  at  our  Lord’s  passion,  the  graves  were  opened,  and  many  bodies  of 
Saints  which  slept  arose,,  and  came  out  of  their  graves  after  his  resurrection,  and 
appeared  unto  many. 

The  Roman  histor}^  informs  us,  that,  in  the  year  of  Rome  248,  Posthumus  was 
rewarded  with  a privilege  never  before  granted  to  any.  He  was  empowered  to  have  a 
burial-place  for  himself  and  his  family  within  the  walls  of  Rome. 

The  body  of  Poplicola  was  buried,  according  to  Plutarch,  near  a quarter  of  Rome 
called  Velidy  which  was  on  the  hill  Palatinus,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  forum.  In 
which  he  agrees  with  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis^d,  who  places  his  tomb  near  the  forum. 
But  they  differ  from  one  another  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Poplicola’s  funeral  honours 
were  performed.  The  author  of  the  Roman  Antiquities  informs  us,  that  his  body  was 
burnt  upon  a funeral  pile ; but,  according  to  Plutarch,  he  was  buried. 

It  was  indeed  customary  enough  for  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  burn  their  dead ; but 
it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  they  sometimes  buried  them  without  burning.  We  have 

^ Travels,  p.  110.  f Sat.  i.  171.  + P.  346. 

§ John  ix.  41.  |[  Ibid.  ver.  ‘20.  ^ Antiq.  Rom.  V.  g.  48. 
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several  instances  of  it.  It  appears  by  the  earliest  accounts  we  have,  that  inhumation 
was  universally  received  at  Athens,  and  other  places,  according  to  Cecrops’  law,  quoted 
by  Cicero:  Mortuum  terra  humato.  His  words  in  his  second  Book  of  Laws,  c.  22.  are 
these  : Antiquissimum  sepulture  genus  illud  fuisse  videtury  quo  apiid  Xenophontem  Cyrus 
uiitur ; redditur  enim  terr^  corpus^  et  ita  locatum  ac  situm  quasi  operimento  matris 
obducitur. 

We  are  told  by  Pliny*,  that  anciently  dead  bodies  were  not  burned  : Ipsum  crtmare 
apud  Romanos  non  fuit  veteris  instil uti. 

This  custom,  according  to  him,  was  introduced  when  the  Romans  found  that  the 
bodies  of  their  fellow-citizens,  which  were  buried  in  distant  countries  in  time  of  war. 
were  often  dug  up  again  by  their  enemies,  and  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  barbarous 
nations.  And  he  adds,  that  the  Cornelian  family  continued  this  old  custom  dowm  to 
the  time  of  Cornelius  Sylla  the  Dictator  : Primus  Sylla  a Patriciis  voluit  cremari.  Sylla 
had  violated  the  sepulchre  of  Caius  Marius,  and,  fearing  the  like  usage  himself,  was  the 
first  Patrician  that  ordered  his  body  to  be  burned  after  the  Phrygian  manner;  whicii 
was  done  accordingly  A.  U.  C.  676,  ann.  ante  Christ.  74.  The  custom  of  burning  of 
bodies  was  continued  down  to  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  as  Godfrey  observes  in 
his  remarks  on  the  Theodosian  code ; and  Macrobius,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Theo- 
dosius the  younger,  says  that  the  custom  of  using  funeral  piles  was  entirely  abolished  in 
his  timef.  Moreover,  that  the  ceremonies  of  inhumation  were  performed  in  all  ages  by 
the  Romans,  Gruter  and  Fabretti  evidently  prove  by  antient  monuments  and  inscriptions. 

The  learned  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  M.  D.  of  Norfolk,  gives  us  an  account  of  some  urns 
found  in  the  common  field  of  Brampton,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  in  the  year  1667L 

This  account  I insert,  as  it  contains  some  particulars  relating  to  urn-burial.  “ The 
workmen  making  some  ditches  there  for  an  inclosure,  fell  upon  divers  urns,  all  which 
they  carelessly  broke,  and,  finding  nothing  but  ashes  or  burnt  cinders  in  them,  they  scat- 
tered what  they  found.  Of  these  pots,  none  were  found  above  three  quarters  of  a yard  jn 
the  ground.  Some  were  large  and  capacious,  able  to  contain  above  two  gallons;  some 
of  a middle,  others  of  a smaller  size.  The  great  ones  probably  belonging  to  greater 
persons,  or  might  be  family  urns,  fit  to  receive  the  ashes  successively  of  their  kindred 
and  relations  ; and  therefore  of  these  some  had  coverings  of  the  same  matter,  either 
fitted  to  them,  or  a thin  flat  stone  laid  over  them;  and  therefore  also  great  ones  were  but 
thinly  found,  but  others  in  good  number.  Some  had  large  wide  mouths,  and  bellies 
proportionable,  with  short  necks,  and  bottoms  three  inches  diameter  and  near  an  inch 
thick;  some  small,  with  necks  like  jugs,  and  about  that  bigness  ; the  mouths  of  some 
few  were  not  round,  but  after  tbe  figure  of  a circle  compressed  ; though  some  had 

* Nat.  Hist.  II.  63.  f Saturn.  VII.  7. 

+ See  Memoirs  of  Literature,  p.  395,  December,  I712j  published  by  John  Burton,  from  the  Author’s  Posthumous 
Works,  i“l'2,  Svo. 
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small,  yet  none  had  pointed  bottoms,  according  to  the  figures  of  those  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  Roma  Soteranea,  Viginerus,  or  Moscardus. 

“ Those  of  the  larger  sort  were  found  with  their  mouths  placed  upwards ; but  great 
numbers  of  others,  placed  with  their  mouths  downwards,  which  were  probably  such  as 
were  to  be  opened  again,  or  receive  the  ashes  of  any  other  person.  Though  some 
wondered  at  this  position,  Sir  Thomas  says,  he  saw  no  inconveniency  in  it;  for,  the 
earth  being  closely  pressed,  and  especially  in  the  small-mouthed  pots,  they  stood  in  a 
posture  as  like  to  continue  as  the  other,  as  being  less  subject  to  have  the  earth  fall  in, 
or  the  rain  to  soak  into  them  ; and  the  same  posture  has  been  observed  in  some  found 
in  other  places,  as  Holinshed  mentions  of  divers  found  in  the  isle  of  Anglesea. 

‘‘  Some  had  inscriptions ; the  greatest  part  none.  The  inscriptions  were  upon  the 
largest  sort,  and  were  upon  the  reverted  verges  thereof.  The  letters  of  some  few  were 
after  a fair  Roman  stroke,  others  more  rudely  and  illegibly  drawn.  Out  of  one.  Sir 
Thomas  got  a silver  denarius,  with  the  head  of  diva  favstina  on  the  obverse  side  ; 
upon  the  reverse,  the  figures  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  joining  their  right  hands, 
with  this  inscription,  CONCORDIA.  There  were  some  of  Posthumus  and  Tetricus,  with  a 
radiated  crown  ; which,  being  of  much  later  date,  begat  an  inference  that  urn-burials 
lasted  longer,  at  least  in  this  country,  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

‘‘  Good  authors  conceive  that  this  custom  ended  with  the  reigns  of  the  Antonines, 
whereof  the  last  was  Antoninus  Heliogabalus  ; yet  these  coins  extend  above  fourscore 
years  lower. 

“ There  were  also  found  some  pieces  of  glass,  and  finer  vessels,  which  might  contain 
such  liquors  as  they  often  buried  in,  or  by,  the  urns;  divers  pieces  of  brass  of  several 
figures,  &c.” 

In  the  tenth  page  of  the  work  abovementioned  there  is  a draught  of  one  of  those  urns, 
which,  being  reposited  among  the  many  curiosities  of  the  late  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  is,  I 
suppose,  now  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 

Sir  Thomas  farther  informs  us,  that  they  found  near  these  urn-places,  about  three 
quarters  of  a yard  deep,  an  observable  piece  of  work,  which  was  a square  of  about  two  yards 
and  a quarter  on  each  side.  The  wall,  or  outward  part,  a foot  thick,  in  colour  red,  and 
looked  like  brick;  but  was  solid,  without  any  mortar  or  cement,  or  figured  brick  in  it, 
but  of  an  whole  piece;  so  that  it  seemed  to  be  framed  and  burnt  in  the  same  place 
w'here  it  was  found.  In  this  kind  of  brick-work  were  thirty- two  holes,  of  about  two 
inches  and  a half  diameter,  and  two  above  a quarter  of  a circle,  in  the  East  and  West 
sides.  Upon  two  of  these  holes,  on  the  East  side,  were  placed  two  pots,  with  their 
mouths  downward.  Putting  in  their  arms,  they  found  the  work  hollow  below,  and  the 
earth  cleared  off:  much  water  was  found  below  them,  to  the  quantity  of  a barrel,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  rain-water,  which  soaked  in  through  the  earth  above  them. 
The  upper  part  of  the  work  being  broken  and  opened,  they  found  a floor  about  two 
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feet  below;  and  then  digging  onward,  three  floors  successively  under  one  another,  at 
the  distance  of  a foot  and  a half,  the  stones  being  of  a slaty,  not  bricky,  substance. 
In  these  partitions  some  pots  were  found,  but  broken  by  the  workmen ; being  neces- 
sitated to  use  hard  blows  for  the  breaking  of  the  stones;  and,  in  the  last  partition  but 
one  a large  pot  was  found,  of  a very  narrow  mouth,  short  ears,  of  the  capacity  of  four- 
teen pints,  which  lay  in  an  inclining  posture,  close  by,  and  somewhat  under,  a kind 
of  arch  in  the  solid  wall,  and  was  taken  up  whole,  almost  full  of  water,  clear,  and  without 
smell,  and  insipid;  which  being  poured  out,  there  still  remained  in  the  pot  a great 
lump  of  a heavy  crusty  substance.  What  work  this  was,  we  must  as  yet  reserve  to 
better  conjecture;  meanwhile  we  find  in  Gruter,  that  some  monuments  of  the  dead  had 
divers  holes,  successively  to  let  in  the  ashes  of  their  relations;  but  holes  of  such  a great 
number  to  that  intent  we  have  not  any  where  met  with.” 

Much  to  the  same  purpose,  of  the  diflference  of  the  value  of  urns,  we  meet  with  in 
Bundy  The  most  common  ones  are  of  baked  earth  ; and  these  were  used  by  the 
lower  sort.  The  grandees  and  rich  men  of  Rome  inclosed  the  ashes  of  their  ancestors 
in  urns  of  gold  and  silver,  marble,  porphyry,  &e.  And  the  carvings  and  relievos  upon 
them  generally  cost  as  much  as  the  materials  : and  sometimes  inscriptions  and  epitaphs 
were  also  engraved  upon  them.  And  among  the  many  antique  vases  which  have  escaped 
the  wreck  of  time,  we  find  some  urns  of  glass  f.  Such  was  that,  according  to  Strabo,  in 
which  the  citizens  of  Alexandria  shewed  the  remains  of  Alexander  the  Great;  though 
we  are  told  elsewhere  that  Ptolemy  had  put  this  conqueror’s  ashes  in  a gold  urn.  Marcus 
Varro,  according  to  Pliny  ordered  his  ashes  should  be  put  in  an  earthern  urn,  with 
the  leaves  of  myrtle,  olive,  and  poplar.  And  in  this,  says  the  author,  he  followed  the 
customs  of  the  Pythagoreans,  who  banished  all  state  and  pomp  from  their  funeral 
ceremonies. 

The  earthern  urns  were  generally  larger  than  those  of  great  value ; whether,  because 
the  ashes  of  several  persons,  as  of  a husband  and  wife  for  instance,  were  put  into  one, 
agreeably  to  this  antient  inscription, 

Urna  brevis  geminum  quamvis  tenet  ista  cadaver; 

or  whether  the  bones  of  common  persons,  which  were  but  half  burnt,  were  put  into  these 
urns  with  their  ashes.  For  as  to  the  bones  of  persons  of  quality,  such  of  them  as  were 
not  entirely  consumed  by  the  fire  were  put  into  another  sort  of  vase,  which  the  antients 
called  Ossmrium.  Some  of  these  were  of  copper,  enamelled  with  divers  colours. 

The  better  to  preserve  these  cinerary  urns,  some  of  the  antients  used  to  place  them 
under  stones,  which  had  epitaphs  upon  them  ; or,  as  mentioned  above,  in  burial-vaults. 
But  others  made  it  a matter  of  merit  to  keep  them  in  their  houses. 

♦ Roman  History,  vol.  III.  p.  392;  translated  from  that  of  Catron  and  Rouilli. 

f I have  before  mentioned  a very  curious  glass-urn  found  at  Withersfield  in  Suffolk.  Mr.  Hagford  has  informed  us, 
that  urns  of  glass  are  not  common.  J N.  H.  xxxv. 
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It  was  owing  to  Numa,  that  this  law  at  6rst  obtained,  of  not  burying  in  cities,  and 
he  had  likewise  forbid  them  to  burn  his  body  : they  therefore  put  it  into  a stone  coffin, 
and  buried  it  under  a tomb-stone  made  for  that  purpose.  Numa  had  made  a law,  and 
inserted  it  in  the  Twelve  Tables  (which  law  the  Romans  borrowed  from  the  Grecians) 
that  none  should  be  buried  or  burned  in  any  town  : Hominem  mortuum  in  urbe  ne 
sepelito  neve  urito^  in  locoque  publico  sepulchrum  fieri  ne  quid  juris  esto. 

In  consequence  of  this  law  that  he  had  made,  he  himself  chose  a place  of  burial 
beyond  the  Tiber,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  Janiculus.  Cicero  gives  it  us  in  his  second 
book  of  Laws  ; and  this  custom  was  so  religiously  observed,  that  none  of  the  kings  of 
Rome  were  buried  in  any  cities,  but  in  the  fields,  or  along  the  high-way  sides  (to  put 
passengers  in  mind  of  mortality),  and  sometimes  upon  the  tops  or  the  feet  of  mountains. 
Thus  Aventinus  Sylvius  was  interred  in  the  hill  which  receives  it  name  from  him*. 
Virgil  reports  the  same  of  Dercennus  f : 

Fuit  ingens  monte  sub  alto 

Regis  Dercenni  tereno  ex  aggere  bustum. 

A tomb  beneath  a mighty  mount  they  rear’d 
For  king  Dercennus. 

Whence  appears  the  custom  of  raising  a mount  upon  the  graves  of  great  persons.  It 
was  likewise  customary  sometimes  to  bury  under  trees,  or  in  gardens. 

It  was  indeed  allowed  to  the  Vestal  virgins,  as  we  gather  from  Servius,  and  to  the 
ashes  of  such  as  had  triumphed,  to  those  of  eminent  generals,  or  who  had  enriched  or 
enlarged  the  republick,  to  have  their  remains  reposited  in  a city. 

Posthumus,  as  before  related,  was  the  first  who  obtained  this  honour. 

It  is  true,  that  this  custom  was  interrupted  for  some  time,  either  through  negligence, 
or  that  the  compliance  of  the  magistrates  was  wanting;  but  it  was  again  established  by 
the  Decemviri.  The  more  illustrious  Romans  were  interred  in  the  Campus  Martius  and 
Esquiline  Mount.  Augustus  Caesar  was  buried  within  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  empe- 
ror Hadrian  likewise,  who  notwithstanding  had  laid  a considerable  fine  both  upon  those 
who  should  bury  their  dead  in  the  city  and  the  magistrate  who  should  suffer  the  abuse, 
and  who  had  likewise  commanded  that  the  ground  used  for  a buriaLplace  should  be 
forfeited  to  the  public,  and  the  corpse  dug  up  again,  and  carried  out  of  the  city,  was 
nevertheless  there  buried.  At  least  this  is  Ulpian’s  account  of  it.  The  emperors  Anto- 
ninus, Dioclesian,  and  Maximian,  also  enacted  laws  much  like  these,  with  very  great 
penalities. 

Varro;{;  gives  a weighty  reason  why  the  antients  chose  the  high-way  sides  for  such 
purposes  : Monumenta  inquit  d monendo,  qua  sunt  in  sepulchris,  ^ idea  secundum  viam 

* Aurelius  de  Origine  Gent.  Rona.  f An.  xi.  849.  % De  Ling.  Lat.  V. 
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quo  pratereuntes  admoneant^  K se  fuisse,  illos  esse,  mortales.  And,  perhaps,  they 
chose  their  sepulchres  by  the  side  of  public  ways  from  lasting  ambition,  or  religion  ; 
either  that  their  elogies  might  be  read  by  travellers,  or  because  they  hoped  to  reap  the 
advantage  of  those  prayers  put  upon  their  sepulchral  monuments,  and  which  they  were 
seemingly  so  very  solicitous  of  obtaining,  from  the  frequency  of  these  words  upon  them, 
‘‘  that  the  earth  might  lie  light  upon  them,  and  that  their  rest  might  be  eternal,”  repeated 
by  every  traveller  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

Cornelius  le  Brun  takes  notice  of  an  inscription  he  saw  at  Smyrna,  which  runs  thus: 
MHNOAOPA  . XAIPE  . ANTIOXE  . XAIPE. 

That  is. 


Menodora,  farewell ! Antiochus,  farewell ! 


This  was  a general  form  used  by  the  antients  to  induce  passengers  when  they  read  such 
kinds  of  inscriptions,  to  pray  for  them. 

Archbishop  Potter,  in  his  “ Archaeologia  Graeca^”  says,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
mention  their  customs  in  praying  for  their  friends  and  men  of  piety  and  virtue,  that  the 
earth  might  lie  light  upon  them ; for  their  enemies,  and  all  wicked  men,  that  it  might 
press  heavy  upon  them;  for  they  thought  the  ghosts  that  still  honoured  their  shrouds,  and 
were  in  love  with  their  former  habitations,  had  a very  acute  sense  of  all  the  accidents 
which  befel  their  bodies  : hence  the  chorus  prays  for  Alcestis  : 

croi 

X0WV  ETravo)  'srscreie,  yovai.  Eurip.  Alcest.  v.  462. 

I wish  the  earth  may  fall  upon  you  light. 


Menelaus  is  introduced  by  the  same  poet  arming  himself  against  death  by  this  con- 
sideration, that  the  gods  took  care  that  such  as  died  with  honour,  should  have  no  sense 
of  any  pressure  from  the  earth,  whereas  cowards  should  be  crushed  under  it : 

El  yaf  EiViv  oi  ©£oi  <ro^oi, 

El^uxov  av^^a  'syo^^s/xicov  Bavovff  vtto 

KarafjLTTia-xouaiv  kv  TviiQa  x^ovl. 

KoHoTg  ^ kp*  ^(JUZ  OTE^EOV  EfjJoafO^VCTl  y>jj. 

For  if  the  gods,  and  sure  they  all  things  know. 

Have  due  regard  for  mortals  here  below ; 

They  will  not,  cannot,  suffer  those  that  die 
By  the  too  powerful  force  of  th’  enemy. 

If  they  with  courage  have  maintained  their  post. 

And  for  the  public  good  their  lives  have  lost. 


IV.  c.  8. 
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To  be  o’erburthen’d  with  a heavy  weight 
Of  earth.  But  such  as  stand  aghast  at  Fate } 

Base,  dastard  souls,  that  shrink  at  every  blow. 

Nor  dare  to  look  on  a prevailing  foe ; 

These  shall,  nor  is  the  punishment  unjust. 

Be  crush’d  and  tortur’d  by  avenging  dust. 

Theseus  prays  this  punishment  may  be  inflicted  upon  wicked  Phaedra* : 

Islam  terra  defossam  premat, 

Gravisque  tellus  impio  capiti  incubet. 

And  may  the  earth  that  is  upon  her  laid 

Lie  heavy  on  her  corpse,  and  crush  her  cursed  head. 

Ammianus  has  ingeniously  inverted  this  order  in  the  following  epigram  f; 

Eoj<ro<  xaTa  ytis  oixj^e 
”0(p^a  <re  k^^u<ra<ri 

Which  Martial  translates  thusj: 

Sit  tihi  terra  levis,  moUique  tegarls  arena; 

Ne  tua  non  possint  eruere  ossa  canes. 

Let  there  be  one,  who  lighter  dust  and  sand 
Shall  sprinkle  o’er  your  corpse  with  sparing  hand. 

So  to  the  dogs  you’ll  be  an  easier  prey. 

Cicero  § says,  the  reason  why  this  sepulture  without  cities  was  enacted,  took  its  rise 
from  the  danger  of  fire.  Paulus  says  it  was,  that  the  city  might  not  be  polluted.  Both 
had  reason  for  their  assertions,  and  in  both  cases  it  was  a political  and  necessary  caution : 
as  the  former  speaks  with  regard  to  the  burning  of  bodies ; the  latter,  of  burying  them 
unburnt : to  which  Isidorus  adds  a third  reason.  At  first,  says  he,  every  body  was 
buried  in  his  own  house ; it  was  afterwards  forbid  by  the  laws,  lest  the  bodies  of  the 
living  should  be  contaminated  by  the  stench  of  the  dead. 

But  this  law  was  also  founded  in  the  superstition  of  the  Pagans,  who  thought  sacred 
places  and  the  ceremonies  of  religion  profaned  by  dead  bodies  being  near  them.  The 
consequence  of  this  law,  therefore,  was  this,  that  all  the  Roman  families  made  their 
burial-places  in  the  country,  wherever  they  liked  best,  upon  their  own  estates.  A 
garden  and  a field  were  reserved  for  this  purpose,  which  lay  by  the  great  roads  in  the 
sight  of  travellers.  Hence  the  style  of  an tient  epitaphs  ran  thus:  Asta,  viator;  Cave, 
viator;  Aspice,  viator;  Siste,  viator;  Abi,  viator. 

* Heleaa,  c.  857.  f Antholog.  lib.  II.  tit.  i]s  vovifnf. 

X Lib.  IX.  Epitaph  Pbilaen.  § De.  Legg.  ii.  23. 
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We  find  this  custom  mentioned  in  the  following  epigram  of  Martial*: 

Hoc  sub  marmore  Glaucius  humatus, 

Juncto  Flarainiae  jacet  sepulchre ; 

Castus  moribus,  innocens  pudore, 

Velox  ingenio,  decore  foelix. 

Bis  senis  mod5  messibus  peractis 
Vix  unum  puer  applicabat  annum. 

Qui  fles  talia,  nil  fleas  viator. 

So  that  the  granting  Posthumus  Tubertus,  as  above,  and  others,  a right  to  bury  within 
the  city,  was  giving  them  a considerable  privilege,  seldom  granted  to  any  others,  and 
never  but  out  of  regard  to  great  merit. 

We  may  here  observe,  upon  these  ancient  forms  of  inscriptions,  that  they  carried 
with  them  no  room  for  an  imputation  of  absurdity ; yet  the  moderns  are  truly  blameable 
in  copying  this  form  of  funeral  inscription  from  them,  when  perhaps  their  sepulchres  are 
very  distant  from  a highway ; nay,  we  even  sometimes  meet  with  similar  inscriptions  in 
our  churches  themselves. 

None  of  the  reasons  alleged  by  posterity,  as  to  the  method  of  burying,  seem  to  affect 
us  moderns,  who  not  only  bury  our  bodies  in  cities,  but  in  churches,  nay  even  in  the 
most  sacred  parts  of  them. 

Yet  the  order  or  custom  of  burial  without  cities  continued  among  Christians  until  the 
time  of  Gregory  the  Great. 

Cuthbert  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  the  first  that  I have  read  of  who  obtained 
church-yards  for  the  kingdom  of  England. 

In  the  Antiquities  of  Canterbury  tj  Gregory’s  permission  runs  thus : ‘‘  Cum  gravia 
peccata  non  deprimunt,  hinc  prodest  mortuis  si  in  ecclesiis  sepeliantur ; quia  eorum 
proximi  quoties  ad  eadem  sacra  loca  veniunt,  suorumque  sepulturam  aspiciunt,  recor- 
dantur,  & pro  iis  Domino  preces  fundunt.”  Antiently  the  bodies  of  the  dead  | were 
buried  only  without  cities,  in  cemeteries,  or  sleeping-places,  as  the  word  signifies, 
until  the  resurrection  ; but,  persecution  being  ended,  the  manner  grew  in  use  to  bury 
within  cities,  at  the  entrance  into  sacred  places,  and  afterwards  in  the  very  churches 
themselves. 

“ Q,uam  superstitionem,  dicam  an  impudentem  ambitionem,  Gratianus,  Valentinianus, 
& Theodosius  reprimere  conati  sunt,  edito  hoc  rescripto.  Nemo  apostolorum  vel  mar- 
tyrum  sedem  humanis  corporibus  existimat  esse  concessam§,”  &c. 

We  find  many  instances  of  both  the  kinds  of  burial  mentioned  above  to  have  been 
in  use  among  the  Romans  in  this  kingdom.  Our  encampments  about  Castor  are  not 
destitute  of  such  antiquities. 

f Pp. '231,  232.  J See  Onuphrius  Panvinius. 
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The  fragments  of  urns  of  all  the  several  kinds  of  earth  are  found  here  in  great  quanti- 
ties. The  land  having,  for  many  ages,  been  under  the  plough,  whole  urns  are  not  to  be 
expected  to  be  often  met  with;  yet  some  are  now  and  then  found  in  such  places  where 
the  land  has  remained  untouched  by  the  plough.  Some  years  ago,  about  1729,  an  entire 
urn  was  found  on  the  South  side  of  the  river  Nen,  near  the  camp  there,  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, connected  by  a bridge  with,  our  camps  about  Castor.  It  was  dug  up  between 
Kate's  Cahbin  and  the  camp,  and  contained  a quantity  of  ashes,  and  a jaw-bone  uncon- 
sumed. The  urn  was  of  a greyish  colour,  and  within  was  a face  painted  red.  Several 
lachrymatories  have  also  been  found  in  these  parts.  What  fragments  of  urns  we  meet 
with  here  answer  very  well  to  the  curious  description  given  us  by  Dr.  Lister  of  York*. 
He  says,  they  are  found  in  very  many  places  throughout  the  whole  kingdom;  but  the 
different  workmanship  of  these  vessels,  their  composition,  and  the  places  where  they  made 
them,  have  been  little  known,  or  taken  notice  of  by  any.  He  gives  us  these  observations 
upon  them. 

At  York,  in  the  road  or  Roman  street  without  Micklegate,  and  likewise  by  the  river 
side,  where  the  brick-kilns  were  (1681),  were  found  urns  of  three  different  tempers; 

1st,  of  a blueish  grey  colour,  having  a large  quantity  of  coarse  sand  wrought  with  the 
clay. 

2dly,  Others  of  the  same  colour,  having  either  a very  fine  sand  mixed  with  it,  full  of 
Mica  or  Cat  silver,  or  made  of  clay  naturally  sandy. 

3dly,  Red  urns  of  fine  clay,  with  little  or  no  sand  in  it.  These  pots,  are  quite  through- 
out of  a red  colour,  like  fine  bole.  Also  many  of  these  pots  are  elegantly  adorned  with 
figures  in  basso  relievo,  and  have  usually  the  workman’s  name,  which  he  thinks  others 
have  mistaken  f for  the  person’s  name  buried  there,  upon  the  bottom  or  cover;  as  Janu- 
arius,  and  such  like;  but  that  very  name  he  had  seen  upon  several  red  pots  found  both 
here  and  at  Aldborough.  After  all,  these  are  glazed  both  inside  and  outside,  with  a kind 
of  varnish,  of  a bright  coral  colour. 

By  the  road  side,  a Roman  one,  leading  from  London  to  Colchester,  at  Coggeshall, 
an  hypogaum^  or  grot,  has  been  discovered,  with  arched  work,  wherein  was  a lamp,  in 
a glass  vial,  covered  with  Roman  tile,  whose  diameter  was  fourteen  inches.  There  were 
also  some  urns  and  crocks,  wherein  were  ashes  and  bones.  Among  the  rest,  was  one  of 
a polished  and  most  fine  substance,  resembling  rather  coral  than  red  earth,  which  had 
upon  the  cover  this  inscription,  coccillim,  perhaps  for  cocciLLi,  M,  that  is,  coccilli 
MANIBVS.  If  this  Coccillus  was  some  governor,  who,  under  Antoninus  Pius,  had  the 
command  of  these  places  (as  Weever  in  his  Funeral  Monuments  imagines),  it  is  possible 
that  the  present  name,  Coggeshall^  may  have  still  some  remains  of  it  J. 

* Philos.  Trans.  1681-2,  p.  87.  f Burton’s  Comm.  Ant.  Itin.  p.  183,  and  p.  230. 

t Ibid,  and  Camden’s  Britannia,  p.  419. 
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A fragment  of  an  urn,  of  this  fine  red  coral  kind,  has  lately  fallen  into  my  hands.  It 
was  found  at  Castor,  but  was  only  the  base  of  an  urn.  That  part  which  was  the  bottom 
of  the  urn  withinside  has  this  inscription  upon  it,  regalis.  It  is  very  perfect,  and  is  the 
only  one  I have  seen  of  this  kind  with  an  inscription  found  in  these  parts. 

Dr.  Lister,  from  the  first  sort  of  pots  or  urns  above  mentioned,  was  led  into  an  enquiry 
where  they  were  made.  The  first  place  he  thinks  about  the  midway  betwixt  Wilberfosse 
and  Barnbie  on  the  Moor,  six  miles  from  York,  on  the  sand-hills,  or  rising  ground, 
where  now  the  warren  is.  The  other  Roman  pottery  on  the  sand-hills  at  Santon,  not 
far  from  Brigg,  in  Lincolnshire.  In  the  first  place,  he  found  widely  up  and  down  broken 
pieces  of  urn,  slag,  and  cinders.  At  the  latter  place  there  yet  are  remaining  (though  it 
is  a moveable  sand,  hurried  every  way  by  the  wind,  and  has  by  that  means  covered  the 
place  all  over)  some  of  the  very  furnaces  whose  ruins  he  takes  to  be  some  of  those  metcB^ 
or  sandy  hillocks.  Besides,  here  are  many  pieces  of  pots  and  urns  of  different  shapes, 
and  much  slag  and  cinders ; this  pottery  having  taken  up  much  ground,  as  will  appear 
to  any  one  who  diligently  views  the  place.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  the  above  men- 
tioned potteries  are  within  less  than  a mile  of  the  Roman  military  road.  Nothing  is  re- 
membered, in  any  of  those  places,  of  any  pottery  that  was  known  in  those  parts,  nor 
indeed  could  he  learn  where  any  good  clay,  near  those  sands,  was  to  be  had  fit  for  that 
purpose,  which  yet  our  modern  potteries  chiefly  seek  after,  which  has  made  them  to  be 
forgotten  and  disused  ; the  materials  of  our  modern  pots  being  much  altered,  and  conse- 
quently the  places. 

The  Roman  urns  above  described  differ  in  these  particulars  from  those  kind  of  pots 
which  are  now  usually  made  amongst  us. 

1st,  That  they  are  without  all  manner  of  glazing  with  lead,  which  perhaps  is  a modern 
invention. 

2dly,  That  a far  greater  quantity  of  sand  is  used  than  clay,  which  thing  alone  made  it 
worth  their  while  to  bring  their  clay  to  the  sand  hills. 

3dly,  That  they  were  baked  either  with  more  leisure,  after  long  and  thorough  drying, 
or  inclosed  within  certain  coffins  to  defend  them  from  the  immoderate  contact  of  the 
flames.  This  is  thought  to  be  the  case,  because  there  seem  to  be  fragments  of  such 
things  to  be  found.  It  is  certain,  the  natural  colour  of  the  clay  is  not  altered  by  burning, 
so  that  both  the  degrees  of  heat  and  manner  of  burning  might  be  different : and  one  of 
these  potsherds,  it  is  said,  baked  over  again,  will  become  red. 

As  to  the  two  last  kinds  of  urns,  it  is  likely  the  first  of  them,  with  their  particles  of 
mica  in  it,  were  made  of  a sandy  blue  clay,  of  which  nature  there  is  good  plenty  among 
the  Western  mountains  of  Yorkshire,  and  particularly  at  Carleton,  not  far  from  Ickly^  a 
Roman  Station.  I insert  here  from  Mr.  Camden  that  he  spells  the  name  Ilekely ; and 
this  as  an  addition  to  Dr.  Lister’s  account.  Camden  imagines  it  to  be  the  Olicana  in 

Ptolemy, 
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Ptolemy,  both  from  its  situation  in  respect  of  York,  and  the  resemblance  of  the  two  names. 
It  is,  without  doubt,  an  antient  town  ; for  (not  to  mention  those  engraved  Roman  pillars 
lying  now  in  the  church-yard  and  elsewhere)  it  was  rebuilt  in  Severus’s  time  by  Virius 
Lupus*,  legate  and  propraetor  of  Britain,  as  we  are  informed  by  an  inscription  dug  up 
near  the  church  ; 

IM.  SEVERVS. 

AVG.  ET  ANTONINVS 
CAES.  DESTINATVS 
RESTITVERVNT,  CV 
RANTE  VIRIO  LVPO, 
t LEG.  EORVM  PR.  PR.  + 

That  a cohort  of  the  Lingones  was  quartered  here,  is  likewise  attested  by  an  old  altar 
inscribed  by  the  captain  § of  the  second  ||  cohort  of  the  Lingones  to  Verbeia.  Perhaps 
she  was  the  nymph  or  goddess  of  the  Wherf  (the  river) ; and  called,  as  Mr.  Camden 
supposes,  Verbeia,  from  the  likeness  of  the  two  words  : 

VERBEIAE  SACRVM 

CLODIVS  FRONTO 
PRAEF.  COH.  ILLINGON. 

For  rivers,  says  Gildas,  in  that  age,  had  divine  honours  paid  them  by  the  ignorant  Bri- 
tons. Seneca^  tells  us  of  altars  dedicated  to  them  : “ We  worship  the  heads  of  great 
rivers,  and  we  raise  altars  to  their  first  springs.”  And  Servius  says,  that  every  river  had 
its  nymph  presiding  over  it.  But  Dr.  Gibson,  in  his  edition  of  Camden,  seems  rather  to 
think  it  was  the  first  cohort  that  was  quartered  here,  from  the  last  line  of  that  inscription 
being  not  ii.  lingon,  but  P.  lingon,  in  the  original ; as  appears  from  the  papers  of  Mr. 
John  Thoresby  of  Leeds,  an  eminent  antiquary,  who  accurately  described  it,  being  very 
critical  in  his  observations  upon  inscriptions  and  original  coins,  of  which  he  had  a valu- 
able collection.  The  original  altar  above  mentioned  is  removed  to  Stubham. 

The  red  urns  seem  to  have  been  the  master-piece  of  the  Romans,  wherein  they  shewed 
their  greatest  art,  and  seemed  to  glory  most,  and  to  eternize  their  names  upon  them. 
Several,  as  Dr.  Lister  informs  us,  have  upon  them  varieties  of  embossed  work.  And 
lastly,  as  for  the  elegant  manner  of  glazing,  it  is  far  neater  indeed,  and  more  durable, 
than  our  modern  way  of  glazing  with  lead,  which  is  apt  to  crack  both  with  wet  and  heat. 
As  the  fire  is  certainly  unwholesome,  by  reason  of  the  fumes  which  lead  usually  emits, 
being  a quick  vapourable  metal ; this  antient  glazing  seems  to  have  been  done  by  the 
brush,  or  dipping;  for  both  inside  as  well  as  outside  of  the  urn  are  glazed,  and  that  before 
the  baking:  and  something  of  the  materials  of  it  seems  to  be  remembered  by  Pliny**, 

♦ Mentioned  by  Ulpian,  lib.  ii.  De  vnlgari  et  pupillari  sabslitutione.  f Legato. 

X Propraetorej  Camden,  p.  867.  § Praefect.  ||  First.  ^ Epist.  41.  **  Lib.  xxxvi.  19.  15. 
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who  tells  us,  Fictilia  ex  hitumine  inscripta  non  delentur ; the  painting  pots  with  bitumen 
is  indelible.  Again  Tingi  solidas  ex  bitumine  statuas.  The  bitumen,  he  says,  sinks 
into  the  very  stones  and  pots;  which  is  something  more  than  glazing. 

The  great  plenty  of  these  red  urns  found  in  many  parts  of  England,  seems  to  argue 
them  also  of  English  manufacture  ; but  where  he  cannot  guess,  unless  wrought  at  the 
bole  mines,  of  which  clay  alone  they  seem  to  be  made  in  Cleveland  : for,  that  the  barren 
tract  of  land  called  Black-moor  was  well  known  to  the  Romans,  he  observes,  the  jet 
rings  taken  up  with  the  urns  doth  sufficiently  testify.  Now  jet  and  bole,  the  Doctor 
says,  are  no  where,  that  he  knows  of,  to  be  found  with  us  in  England  but  in  that  tractf, 
being  fossils  peculiar  to  those  mountains.  Of  these  jet  rings,  some  are  plain,  and 
others  wrought,  but  all  of  them  an  extraordinary  bigness,  being  at  least  three  inches 
diameter,  and  yet  the  inward  bore  is  not  above  an  inch  and  a half,  which  makes  them  too 
little  for  the  wrist  of  any  man,  as  they  are  much  too  big  for  the  fingers,  so  that  probably 
they  were  never  worn  as  armilla  or  annuli.  One  of  each  sort  Dr-  Lister  had  by  him, 
which  he  carefully  redeemed  of  the  workmen,  besides  many  others  which  were  broken, 
found  about  a sort  of  urns  in  York  fields. 

The  black  amber,  or  geate  some  take  to  be  the  gagates,  which  was  valued  by  the 
antients  amongst  the  rarest  jewels  and  precious  stones.  It  grows  upon  the  rocks  within 
a chink  or  cliff  of  them  ; and,  before  it  is  polished,  looks  reddish  and  rusty ; but,  after, 
it  is  really  (as  Solinus  describes)  diamond-like,  black  and  shining,  of  which  Rhemmius 
Palemon  from  Dionysius  writes  thus  : 

Praefulget  nigro  splendore  Gagates : 

Hie  lapis  ardescens  Austro  perfusus  aquanim ; 

Ast  oleo  perdens  flammas,  mirabile  visu, 

Attritus  rapit  hie  teneras,  ceu  sueeina,  frondes. 

All  blaek  and  shining  is  the  jett : 

In  water  dipp’d,  it  flames  with  sudden  heat. 

But  a strange  eoldness,  dipt  in  oil,  reeeives. 

And  draws,  like  amber,  little  stieks  and  leaves. 

Likewise  Marbodaeus,  in  his  Treatise  of  Jewels  : 

Nascitur  in  Lyeia  lapis,  et  prope  gemma,  lagates, 

Sed  genus  eximium  foeeunda  Britannia  mittit  3 
Lueidus  et  niger  est,  levis  et  levissimus  idem : 

Vicinas  paleas  trahit  attritu  ealefaetus  j 
Ardet  aquae  lotus,  restringitur  unctus  olivo. 

* Lib.  XXXV.  15.  f It  is  found,  says  Dr.  Gibson  in  his  Camden,  p.  470.  at  Inglesthorp,  upon  the  coast  of  Norfolk. 

♦ Camden,  p.  908,  where  he  makes  mention  of  these  parts. 
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Jet  stone,  almost  a gem,  the  Lycians  find. 

But  fruitful  Britain  sends  a wondrous  kind ; 

’Tis  black  and  shining,  smooth  and  ever  light  j 

’Twill  draw  up  straws,  if  rubb’d  till  hot  and  bright  j C 

Oil  makes  it  cold,  but  water  gives  it  heat.  j 

Solinus  describes  it  in  much  the  same  manner  : ‘‘  In  Britain,  there  is  great  store  of 
gagateSf  or  geate,  a very  fine  stone.  If  you  ask  the  colour,  it  is  black  and  shining 
(nigro  gemmeus) ; if  the  quality,  it  is  exceeding  light ; if  the  nature,  it  burns  in  water, 
and  is  quenched  with  oil ; if  the  virtue,  it  has  an  attractive  power  when  heated  and 
rubbed.” 

There  is  a difficulty  with  regard  to  the  real  meaning  of  what  the  poet  Claudian  has 
said  of  the  magnet  in  the  following  lines  ; 

Lapis  est  cognomine  magnes. 

Decolor,  obscurus,  vilis  j non  ille  repexam 
Caesariem  regum,  nec  Candida  virginis  ornat 
Colla,  nec  insigni  splendet  per  cingula  morsu  5 
Sed  nova  si  nigri  videas  miracula  saxi  j 
Turn  pulchros  superat  cultus,  et  quicquid  Eois 
Indus  littoribus  rubr^  scrutatur  in  alg^. 

A stone  there  is,  discoloured,  vile,  and  dark. 

The  magnet,  which  emits  no  radiant  spark. 

This  nor  adorns  of  kings  the  sleek-comb'd  hair, 

Nor  graceful  binds  the  virgin’s  neck  so  fair,  ^ 

Which  with  the  polish’d  iv’ry  might  compare.  J 

It  shines  not  in  the  bride’s  illustrious  zone  : 

But  the  new  wonders  of  the  jetty  stone. 

Should  you  but  see,  you’d  think  it  far  excell’d 
The  brightest  ornaments  that  di^ess  can  yield. 

And  what  search  shews  us  on  the  Eastern  shores. 

And  ’midst  the  sea-weed  red  the  Indus  pours. 

Now  the  question  is,  whether  the  poet  speaks  here  of  the  real  magnet  or  loadstone, 
or  of  the  jet,  which,  like  it,  has  an  attractive  quality.  He  mentions  new  wonders  dis- 
covered in  a stone  whose  colour  was  black,  not  telling  us  what  these  wonders  were.  It 
is  pretty  certain,  that  the  loadstone,  in  all  ages,  was  known  to  have  the  quality  of 
attracting  iron.  Thales,  amazed  at  so  constant  an  effect,  thought  this  stone  had  a soul. 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Pliny,  have  mentioned  the  same  attraction.  How  early  upon  this 
account  it  was  held  in  high  esteem,  will  appear  from  what  the  learned  Mr.  Greaves, 
formerly  prebendary  of  Peterborough,  assures  us,  in  his  celebrated  work,  intituled, 
“ Pyromidographia,”  that  he  saw  in  Egypt  an  idol  of  that  country  cut  out  of  loadstone, 

^ and 
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and  found  in  the  mummy-pit.  This  curious  magnet  then  still  retained  its  attractive 
quality,  though  he  remarks  it  had  probably  been  taken  out  of  the  mine  above  2000  years. 

It  appears  from  the  lines  of  Claudian,  who  Hourished  in  the  time  of  the  emperors 
Theodosius  and  Honorius,  in  the  fourth  century,  that  he  must  have  been  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  attractive  quality  of  the  loadstone. 

But  neither  Plato,  nor  any  of  the  philosophers,  until  the  eleventh  or  even  the  twelfth 
century,  knew  that  an  iron  or  steel  needle,  when  suspended  upon  an  axis,  having 
been  previously  invigorated  with  a magnetic  power  from  the  loadstone,  would  direct 
itself  to  the  North  and  South  poles  of  the  world. 

Our  countryman  Roger  Bacon  is  thought  to  have  made  this  discovery.  Sebastian 
Cabot,  when  he  discovered  the  Northern  parts  of  America,  or  some  other  as  it  is  dif- 
ferently reported  (such  as  Flavio  Gioia,  and  our  countryman  Robert  Norman),  first 
gave  hints  of  the  magnetic  needle’s  having  a variation,  either  to  the  East  or  West,  from 
the  true  meridian,  in  different  latitudes.  This  was  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

So  that,  if  Claudian  means  the  real  loadstone,  they  either  had  in  his  time  made  far- 
ther discoveries  of  its  wonderful  properties,  which  they  have  not  transmitted  down  to 
us  ; or  else  the  Nova  Miracula  agrees  not  with  it,  and  perhaps  as  little  to  the  attractive 
quality  of  jet,  which  seems  to  have  been  known  before  his  time. 

Some  fibula  vestiaria  made  of  this  jet  have  been  discovered  in  England.  Dr.  Lamb, 
the  late  worthy  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  told  me,  he  observed  part  of  a stone  coffin,  ap- 
pearing at  the  side  of  the  North  road,  near  Kates  Cabin  in  Huntingdonshire  (this  was  by 
the  side  of  that  Roman  road  which  passed  through  our  camps  called  DurobrivaJ,  near 
the  camp  at  Chesterton.  It  was  about  twenty-eight  years  ago*.  He  had  the  coffin 
opened  and  examined.  It  had  in  it  the  bones  of  a woman  and  a child  ; which,  by  its 
position,  shewed  she  must  have  died  in  childbirth. 

There  were  three  lachrymatory  vessels  in  another  coffin,  and  five  of  the  fibula  ves~ 
tiariay  or  kind  of  pins  made  of  jet,  to  fasten  the  chlamys  of  the  person  there  deposited. 
The  heads  of  these  fibula  were  curiously  wrought  into  an  octagonal  form,  and  the  length 
of  them  was  about  three  inches.  One  of  these  he  presented  to  the  late  Countess  Fitz- 
vvilliam,  of  Milton,  in  Northamptonshire.  At  the  head  of  the  coffin  there  were  two  pots 
on  the  outside,  holding  near  half  a pint  each,  a spear  head,  and  some  other  things. 

The  jet  pins  seem  to  have  been  used  as  the  most  ornamental  then  known.  A broken 
inscription  was  found  in  the  coffin,  of  which  I shall  take  notice  in  its  proper  place ; here 
having  to  remark,  that  the  persons  buried  in  such  stone  coffins  found  in  these  parts  were 
probably  not  Christians,  the  head  of  all  I have  seen  being  to  the  North,  and  conse- 
quently different  from  the  position  used  amongst  Christians.  The  coffin  wherein  the 
woman  was  found  is  in  this  position,  and  may  be  seen  between  Washington  corner  and 

^ This  was  written  about  1677. 
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the  bridge  North  of  Kates  Cabin.  Another  coffin  of  stone,  wherein  were  the  bones  of 
a man,  serves  as  a horse-trough,  and  stands  facing  the  house.  Mr.  Camden  * ** tells  us, 
that  some  of  these  stone  coffins,  or  Sepulchres,  several  in  number,  were  dug  up  in  the 
ground  of  Robert  Bevill,  esquire,  descended  from  an  antient  and  noble  family  of  this 
county  of  Huntingdon.  The  lordship  to  which  these  belong  was  afterwards  the  joint  in- 
heritance of  the  Hewits  of  Warsley  in  the  same  county,  and  the  Drydens,  as  descended 
to  them  by  the  sisters  of  the  last  Sir  Robert  Bevill.  Chesterton  is  now  in  the  family  of 
the  Pigotts  of  Chetwyn  in  Shropshire  f. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  informs  us  these  arae  lapidea  were  always  in  use,  as  well  as  the  urns, 
when  the  bodies  were  burnt : “ Neque  sarcophagi  & arcae,  in  quibus  integra  cadavera 
condebantur,  aliter  atqiie  haec  vasa  in  humum  defodiebantur.  Nunquam  enim  crematio 
ita  apud  Romanos  obtinuit,  ut  integrorum  cadaverum  sepultura  prorsus  desuescerit. 
Nam  patricii  Cornelii  omnes  ante  Sullam  humati  fuerunt  integri.  Neque  ilium  quidem 
gentis  suae  morem  sequi  noluisse,  nisi  talionem  veritus  fuisset,  eruto  Caii  Marii  cada- 
vere,  suspicantur  Tullius  § and  Plinius  ||.  Sed  & initio  rerum  Rom.  Numa  rex  cremari 
noluit.  De  cujus  sepulchre  Plutarchus^,  Ayo  inquit,  'ssomafitvoi  >i6lvcc;  vtto  tov 
TavM>.ov  ednuav'  rvv  /xh  zx^(rav  to  a-apa,  T>iv  5s  irk^av  t^  |3iCA8f,  & quae  dein  ceps.  Harum 
priorem  Cn.  Terentium  scribam  agrum  suum  in  Janiculorepastinantem  invenisse  prodidit 
Cassius  Hemina,  teste  Plinio  qui  & suo  tempore  narrat  areas  tales  fieri  ex  lapide  sar- 
cophago,  in  quibus  cadavera  in  XL  diebus  absumi  constaretft.  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  non 
compertum  videtur  omnes  illas  areas,  quae  multis  locis  effossae  apud  nos  fuerunt,  esse 
Anglo-Saxonum,  ut  vulgo  perhibentur.  Sunt  enim,  quas,  etsi  populi  istius  esse  non 
abnegaverim,  Romanis  tamen  abjudicare  non  ausim.  Qualis  una  prope  aedes  meas  in 
Durolito  Trajectu;|;J  xii  abhinc  annis,  effossa  fuit,  in  ipsa  fronte  viae  Trinobantium,  quae 
tunc  fuit,  ubi  & ollae  aliquot  repertae  fuerunt,  quarum  unam  penes  me  servo.  Nec  me 
mutat,  quod  hujus  arcae  rude  est  artificium.  Nam  languente  imperio,  & artes  omnes, 
in  provinciis  praesertim,  elanguerunt,  quod  vel  ex  nummis  evidentissime,  necnon  aliis 
Romatjorum  monumentis,  liquere  possit.  Sed  ne  quis  putet  arcarum  lapidearum  apud 
Romanos  his  aetatibus  usum  esse  nullum,  etsi  fuerit  superioribus,  sciat  illos  usos  fuisse 
post  relictam  Britanniani.  Hoc  constat  ex  epistola  Theodorici  regis  ad  quendam 
Danielem  Ravennatem  in  arcis  excavandis  peritum,  quae  legitur  apud  Cassiodorum  §§. 
Haec  obiter  dicenda  judicavimus,  ne  quis  cremationem  unicam  & perpetuam  sepulturae 
fuisse  consuetudinem  apud  Romanos  putaret,”  &c. 

* This  account  is  in  1607. 

f It  was  purchased  of  him,  since  this  was  written,  by  William  Waller,  Esq.  of  Bedford  row;  and  is  now  the  property 
of  his  son  and  namesake,  who  was  this  year  (1797)  sheriff  of  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon  shires. 

J Monumenta  Kempiana,  p.  170.  § De  Legib.  ii.  22.  ||  L.  vii.  c.  54.  ^ Invitaejus. 

**  L.  xiii.  c.  13.  ft  L.  xxxvi.  c.  17.  Old  Ford.  §§  L.  iii.  ep.  18, 
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The  coffins,  however,  found  near  the  camps  at  Castor  and  Chesterton  are  certainly  no 
other  than  Roman.  I mean  such  as  have  been  found  by  their  military  roads  ; for,  it  is 
dubious  whether  such  as  have  been  found  about  the  church-yard  at  Castor  may  not  some 
of  them  be  Saxon.  The  remains  of  an  inscription  found  in  one  of  these  coffins  by  the 
antient  Roman  road,  and  other  remarkable  circumstances,  particularly  that  of  their 
being  placed  in  a different  direction  from  the  coffins  of  Christians,  as  before  noticed, 
seem  to  prove  the  assertion  indisputably. 

There  is,  however,  a circumstance,  which,  though  it  may  seem  to  be  a reason  to  make 
us  think  all  were  not  Roman  coffins  which  are  found  by  the  military  roads  in  these  parts, 
yet  I shall  not  suppress  it,  though  it  is  a seeming  contradiction  to  my  assertion.  It  is 
that  of  the  stone  coffin  of  a woman  found  upon  the  present  North  road  near  Kate’s 
Cabin,  who  died  undelivered  of  her  child,  as  appeared  plainly  to  have  been  the  case. 
For,  by  Numa’s  law,  the  women  who  died  big  with  child  could  neither  be  burned  nor 
buried  till  she  had  been  cut  open,  to  save  their  children  ; and  to  disobey  this  law  was  to 
be  guilty  of  homicide.  The  law  was  as  follows  : “ Mulierem  si  pregnans  mortua  fuerit, 
nisi  exciso  partu,  ne  humato.  Qui  secus  faxit,  quasi  spem  animantis  peremerit;  ita 
esto  &c. 

The  Caesarian  operation,  among  surgeons,  is  performed  by  cutting  a child  out  of  the 
womb  of  the  mother.  Julius,  the  first  Roman  emperor,  was  called  Caesar,  because  he 
was  thus  brought  into  the  world,  i.  e.  creso  matris  ventre ; and  hence  the  operation  took 
its  name.  The  only  way  to  solve  the  above  difficulty,  and  to  account  for  her  interment, 
which  in  this  case  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  Numa,  is,  to  suppose  that,  in  the  decline 
of  the  then  Roman  empire,  this  law,  at  least  in  Britain,  was  either  neglected,  or 
that  the  child  died  in  the  womb  before  the  operation  could  be  performed,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  the  mother’s  death  also ; therefore  there  was  no  occasion  to  put  this  law 
of  Numa  in  execution. 

There  has  also  been  a very  fine  leaden  coffin  dug  up  near  the  military  road  and  en- 
campment at  Chesterton,  inclosed  in  one  of  stone,  whose  length  was  four  feet  and  a half, 
and  breadth  fifteen  inches.  There  was  one  thing  I remarked  in  the  skeleton  therein 
found,  and  which  was  that  of  a man,  that  one  of  the  legs  had  been  broken  and  perhaps 
never  set,  at  least  as  a skilful  surgeon  v/ould  have  treated  such  a case  ; for  where  the 
fracture  was,  the  parts  protruded  and  lapped  over  each  other ; they  had,  however,  ossified 
and  united  again,  but  in  such  a manner,  that,  had  this  man  lived,  he  must  have  been  a 
cripple  the  remainder  of  his  life.  It  is  probable,  he  did  not  survive  the  fracture  long, 
and  that  it  was  the  occasion  perhaps  of  his  death.  These  remains  were  preserved  for  a 
long  time,  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious,  but,  falling  to  decay,  have  been  interred 

We  are  indebted  to  Justus  Lipsius  for  collecting  the  greatest  part  of  the  laws^  Bundy’s  Rom.  Hist,  b,  ii.  p.  72. 
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again  near  the  cabin.  The  teeth  were,  many  of  them,  firm  fixed  in  the  jaws  at  the  time 
I viewed  these  Roman  remains,  and  the  skeleton  in  good  preservation. 

[In  digging  near  the  side  of  the  high  road  near  Chesterton,  1754,  was  found  a coffin 
of  a yellowish  hard  stone,  six  feet  two  inches  long,  covered  with  aflat  lid,  which  had  on 
the  under  side  an  edging  let  quite  down  about  one  inch  and  a half  or  two  inches  deep, 
coinciding  with  the  edges  of  the  chest,  and  containing  an  entire  skeleton  near  six  feet 
long,  the  teeth  sound  and  firm,  the  ribs  fallen  from  the  back  bone,  the  right  leg  broken 
in  the  middle  and  repaired  by  a callus : also  three  glass  lacrymatories,  of  which  that 
which  was  eqtire  contained  a corrupted  fungous  substance  mixed  with  water,  and  of 
an  aromatic  smell  on  first  opening;  a small  brass  seal  with  this  mark  f 
three  or  four  pins,  like  ebony  or  agate,  one  of  brass ; several  defaced  coins,  w 
one  of  Faustina,  and  one  silver  of  Gordian,  and  scraps  of  white  wood  inscribed, 

AACOITT  VTERE  TA  ® FELIX. 

The  substance  of  nine  or  ten  other  skeletons  was  found  near  the  chest,  and  all  of  them 
only  at  the  depth  of  a foot 

In  making  the  turnpike  road  from  Kate’s  Cabin  to  Walnsford  bridge  along  the  side 
of  the  city  of  Durobrivce,  in  the  cemetery  of  the  place,  they  turned  up  many  urns  of 
diflferent  clay  and  shape,  and  coins,  several  coffins  of  equal  breadth  throughout,  of  one 
stone,  well  cut,  covered  with  another  handsome  stone.  They  dug  up  a leaden  coffin  of 
400lb.  weight,  containing  a skeleton.  All  had  skeletons  in  them  ; one  a coin  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius  ; another  a female  skeleton  with  a child  in  the  womb  in  situ:  another  had  two 
pretty  little  urns,  one  on  each  side.  Dr.  Stiikeley  had  a silver  Nerva  ; reverse,  libertas 
PVBLICA  : a small  brass  Valentinian  ; reverse,  victoria.  A consecration  of  Constantine 
the  Great  going  to  heaven  in  a chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  Quintillus,  &c.  On  the 
dry  gravelly  hill  by  Stibbington  hedges  they  crossed  another  burying-ground  by  the 
river  side  : the  Ustrinae  of  burning-places  have  the  earth  very  black,  and  bits  of  char- 
coal, and  innumerable  fragments  of  urns,  bones,  and  stones,  that  covered  them  for  a 
mile.  At  the  South  gate  of  the  city,  digging  a ditch,  they  found  the  foundation  of  hewn 
stone  and  thick  pointed  iron  bars  ten  feet  long,  as  of  a portcullis.  Hermen  street  ru^s 
through  the  city,  crosses  the  river  Nyne  at  the  wooden  bridge  on  stone  piers,  some  of 
whose  timbers  were  taken  and  used  in  the  new  navigation  f.] 

♦ Mr.  Manning,  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

t Stukeley’s  letter  to  R.  Gale,  May  12,  173  ; Gale’s  Letters,  p.  1839. 
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A DISSERTATION  UPON  THE  ROMAN  DEITY  FOUND  IN  THE 
ANTIENT  INCAMPMENT  AT  CASTOR. 

Castor,  for  many  centuries,  has  afforded,  and  enriched,  the  cabinets  of  the  col- 
lectors of  the  antiquities  of  Great  Britain  with  the  coins  of  the  Roman  emperors  from 
Nero  down  to  the  time  the  Romans  left  the  kingdom,  a space  of  five  hundred  years. 
Tesselated  pavements,  urns,  stone  coffins,  and  other  antiquities,  have  been  frequently 
discovered;  but  no  altars,  or  inscriptions  of  any  kind,  though  so  very  common  in  the 
other  Roman  Stations  of  this  isle ; but,  as  it  were  to  make  amends  for  this  deficiency,  it 
has  afforded  lately,  namely,  in  the  year  1765,  the  only  Roman  deity  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  Few  images  of  the  Roman  gods  were  ever  found  in  higher  preservation  than  this 
singular  one  we  are  treating  of : and,  for  the  exquisite  taste  and  sublime  ideas  the  artist 
seems  to  have  had  of  Jove,  we  may  pronounce  the  workmanship  equal  to  any  of  the  most 
celebrated  statues,  images,  engraved  gems,  or  other  remains  of  such  antiquities,  the 
product  of  those  times  when  the  art  of  sculpture  and  casting  in  metals  was  justly  deemed 
in  its  greatest  degree  of  perfection  ; such,  at  least,  as  are  transmitted  to  us  in  the 
accounts  of  them,  or  which  are  still  in  being,  now  adorning  the  cabinets  and  choice 
collections  of  the  learned  in  this  science. 

Fond  as  I am  of  antiquities,  I have  always  thought  myself  happy  in  living  on  the  very 
spot  where  once  the  Romans  formed  one  of  their  principal  incampments  in  the  county  of 
Northampton.  Of  this  I have  particularly  treated  in  a larger  work,  designed  hereafter  to 
be  communicated  to  the  publick  I shall  only  here  observe,  that  this  Station  was  the 
Durobriv<e,  mentioned  in  the  Fifth  Iter,  or  Journey,  in  the  Itinerary  of  the  emperor  Anto- 
ninus, which  describes  the  Stations  and  incampments,  with  their  several  distances,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Britain.  These  incampments  are  very  extensive  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Nen  or  Nene.  The  authors,  who  have  taken  notice  of  these  Stations  about  Castor,  have 
omitted  the  proper  signification  of  Durohrivce,  which  had  they  been  attentive  to,  they 
would  have  infallibly  fixed  this  Station  of  the  Itinerary,  as  I do,  at  and  in  the  precincts 
of  Castor.  Durobriva,  without  straining  its  etymology,  signifies  camps  by  the  river,  oi' 
the  Water  Cities;  and  we  find  remains  of  them  at  the  South  side  of  the  river  Nen  at  Ald- 
warkton,  Allerton,  Chesterton,  and  Water  Newton,  that  is,  the  New  Towm,  farther 
West  than  where  the  old  Roman  town  formerly  existed.  That  was  in  a piece  of  ground 
now  called  the  Conygree  Close.  At  this  place  Roman  coins,  broken  urns,  &c,  axe  fre- 

* The  Comment  on  Antoninus,  herewith  printed. 
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quently  found,  especially  fair  ones  of  the  Constantine  family.  This  place  seems  to  have 
been  their  place  of  interment.  On  the  North  side  of  the  river  the  camps  at  Castor,  joined 
with  those  on  the  South,  by  the  military  road  called  Hcrmenstreet,  are  easily  traced. 
They  are  very  extensive  ; and  here  undoubtedly  was  the  prcetorium^  where  the  chief 
commander  of  them  fixed  his  quarters,  as  may  be  easily  proved.  If  it  was  not  a Roman 
colony,  it  appears  at  least  to  have  been  a municipium.  The  several  antiquities  my 
researches  have  brought  to  light  have  induced  me  to  affirm,  that  Castor  only  could  be 
the  Durobrwa  of  Antoninus.  For,  if  we  can  find  here  remains  of  antiquity  from  the 
earliest  times  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with  our  island,  and  coins  of  their  several 
emperors  down  to  the  period  when  they  left  this  kingdom  ; I say,  if  this  be  the  case,  a 
spot  so  fruitful  in  antiquities  could  never  be  of  so  little  consequence  as  to  be  omitted  in 
the  Itinerary  ; and  it  is  omitted  if  any  other  place  is  the  Durohrivie  mentioned  in  it. 
And,  though  the  Noti’tia  Imperii  takes  no  notice  of  it,  we  are  not  to  think  it  less  consi- 
derable upon  that  score.  The  Notitia  begins  at  that  period  when  the  Roman  empire 
was  in  its  decline  ; and  the  learned  Mr.  Horsley,  in  his  Britannia  Romana,  has  proved 
that  account  to  be  later  than  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  We 
can  produce  coins  found  at  Castor  from  the  time  of  Claudius  down  to  them  ; and  this  is 
the  case  with  many  Stations  in  Antoninus’s  Itinerary,  though  these  Stations  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  Notitia. 

It  was  in  digging  up  part  of  the  camp  at  Castor,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  a garden 
which  consisted  of  a part  of  it,  and  which  was  done  more  with  a view  of  finding  antiques, 
than  out  of  a real  want  of  the  ground  for  the  use  it  was  hereafter  to  be  applied  to,  that 
we  found  the  image  of  Jupiter.  The  spade  at  first  turned  up  parts  of  broken  urns, 
human  bones  with  the  marks  of  combustion,  cinders,  and  pieces  of  glass,  &c.  common 
in  Roman  camps,  or  rather  to  the  boundaries  of  them.  And  here,  about  the  depth  of 
six  inches,  we  found  the  image,  made  of  brass,  and  of  that  fine  sort  called  Corinthian 
brass,  no  way  cankered,  or  tinged’ with  verdigrease,  though  common  to  brass  in  general. 
The  surface  is  of  a copper  colour,  much  like  the  metal  called  bronze;  but  the  colour  is 
owing  to  a natural  varnish  the  earth  has  given  to  it.  The  image  seems  not  to  have  been 
cast ; but  the  profile  and  reverse  stamped  separately ; about  one  twentieth  part  of  an 
pich  in  thickness.  A piece  of  iron  fills  the  middle  of  the  term  *,  round  which  the  two 
parts  of  the  image  are  so  nicely  soldered  v\ith  tin,  tinged  of  a golden  colour.  The 
Romans  used  no  other,  as  appears  from  the  antiquities  found  at  Herculaneum ; that,  at 
first  making,  it  must  have  appeared  as  if  it  was  cast  solid.  The  solder  alone  has  not 
imbibed  a tincture  from  the  earth,  and  so  is  easily  discovered  from  the  other  metal,  as 
the  central  piece  of  iron  is  likewise  by  a part  of  the  base  or  pedestal  being  broken  off, 
^md  lost.  At  the  first  sight  of  the  image  (though  I pretend  not  to  a skill  sufficient  in 


* This  is  manifest,  by  applying  it  to  a compass  needle. 
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antiquities  to  pronounce  positively  with  regard  to  them,  and  leave  it  now  to  them  who 
are  better  qualified,  to  set  me  right  in  fixing  to  what  class  of  deities  this  belonged),  from 
some  distinguishing  characteristicks,  I judged  it  to  be  one  of  the  Dii  Terminiy  that  of 
Jupiter  Terminalis ; and,  upon  having  recourse  to  such  books  as  might  elucidate  the 
point  in  question,  I am  the  rather  confirmed  in  my  first  adopted  opinion. 

The  Greeks  worshipped  him  under  the  character  of  ©eoj and  "O^ioq  Our 

image  is  such  as  the  T’herajans  | represented  him,  a man  without  arms,  and  lessening 
gradually  from  the  middle,  like  the  antient  Termini.  The  body  of  this  image  stands 
upon  a piece  of  a square  pyramid,  lessenirig  gradually  like  those.  The  head,  with  the 
fine  curled  hair,  face,  and  bushy  beard,  and  every  muscle,  are  expressed  to  the  life. 
Part  of  the  body  which  rests  upon  the  pyramid  or  term,  and  the  term  itself,  is  decorated 
with  a kind  of  drapery,  beautifully  arranged  in  ornamental  foliages,  the  body  and  parts 
above  being  naked  ; below  this,  in  the  fore-ground  of  the  term,  upon  each  side  of  a 
tassel  descending  from  the  middle  of  the  body,  are  placed  standards,  either  of  legions  or 
cohorts,  two  in  number.  A kind  of  canopy  is  under  these,  under  which  is  an  eagle, 
the  emblem  of  Jupiter,  and  sacred  to  him,  as  is  the  oaken  bough  on  which  the  eagle  is 
perched,  and  which  forms  a corona  quercea  round  the  bird  of  Jove.  On  the  two  sides  of 
the  term  the  same  foliages  of  drapery  appear,  and  also  upon  the  back  ground ; and  on 
this  side  we  see  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove  and  his  three-forked  lightning  collected 
together,  and  bound  in  the  middle.  These  seem  to  intimate  that  Jupiter  has  a peculiar 
value  for  the  country  over  which  they  hang,  and  has  therefore  restrained  the  power  of 
these  dreadful  instruments  of  his  wrath,  that  they  should  not  hurt  it.  This  country  is 
represented  under  the  thunder-bolts  by  its  proper  symbols;  which  are,  a basket  of  several 
kinds  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and  a rabbit  luxuriously  feeding  upon  these  dainties.  The 
rabbit  is  the  representative  and  symbol  of  Spain.  So  we  find  that  country  distinguished 
in  many  coins  which  have  come  down  to  our  hands,  two  of  which  I shall  here  take 
notice  of. 

1.  IMP  . CAESAR  . TRAIAN  . HADRIANUS  . AVG.  Reverse,  HISPANIA.  Spain  leaning  upon 
the  Pyrenasan  mountains,  holding  a branch  of  laurel  in  her  hand  ; at  her  feet,  a rabbit. 

2.  The  legend  round  the  head,  the  same  as  the  former  coin.  Upon  the  reverse, 
RESTiTVTORi  HISPANIAE.  Spain  represented  by  a female  figure,  sitting  with  a rabbit  at 
her  feet,  is  raised  up  by  the  emperor. 

Mr.  Addison  §,  in  his  Dialogue  upon  Medals,  observes,  that  some  learned  medal- 
lists tell  us,  the  rabbit  at  the  feet  of  the  figure  in  these  medals  may  signify  either  the 
multitude  of  these  animals  that  are  found  in  Spain,  or  perhaps  the  several  mines  that 
are  wrought  within  the  bowels  of  the  country;  the  Latin  word,  Cuniculus,  signifying 

* Plutarch  in  Ntitna.  f Plato,  1.  viii.  de  Leg.  ab  terminis  circumscribo j apud  Demosthenem,  &c. 

:{;  There  was  an  island  in  the  .£gean  sea,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  antiently  called  Callista.  Plin.  iv.  12,  and  ii.  89. 
Callimachi  Epig.  hodi^  5an/m7it.  Hard.  § Pp.  123,  124. 
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either  a rabbit  or  mine.  But,  he  says,  these  gentlemen  do  not  consider,  that  it  is  not 
the  word,  but  the  figure,  that  appears  on  the  medal.  Cuniculus  may  stand  for  a rabbit 
or  a mine  ; but  the  picture  of  a rabbit  is  not  the  picture  of  a mine.  A pun  can  be  no 
more  engraved,  than  it  can  be  translated.  When  the  word  is  construed  into  its  idea, 
the  double  meaning  vanishes.  The  figure  therefore  before  us,  both  on  coins,  and  I add 
upon  the  reverse  of  our  Jupiter  Terminalis,  means  a real  rabbit,  which  in  Spain  is  found 
in  vast  multitudes : 

Cuniculosce  Celtibera  fill*. 

The  basket  of  flowers  and  fruit  upon  the  term  point  out  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
country.  The  fruits  are  those  of  the  olive,  and  perhaps  of  the  orange  also  ; however, 
as  to  the  former,  Spain  was  famous  for  them.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  the  poet 
Claudian,  in  his  description  of  Spain,  binds  an  olive  branch  about  her  head ; and  upon 
coins  she  holds  a branch  of  olive  in  her  hand  : 

Glaucis  turn  prinia  Minervae 

Nexa  comam  foliis,  fulvaque  intexta  micantem 
Veste  Tagum,  tales  profert  Hispania  voces  f. 

Thus  Spain,  whose  brows  the  olive  wreaths  infold. 

And  o’er  her  robe  a Tagus  streams  in  gold . 

Martial  has  given  us  the  like  figure  of  one  of  the  greatest  rivers  in  Spain  J: 

Baetis  oliviferS.  crinem  redimite  coronli, 

Aurek  qui  nitidis  vellera  tingis  aquis  : 

Quern  Bromius,  quern  Pallas  amat. 

Fair  Baetis  ! olives  wreath  thy  azure  locks. 

In  fleecy  gold  thou  cloath’st  the  neighbouring  flocks: 

Thy  fruitful  banks  with  rival  bounty  smile. 

While  Bacchus  wine  bestows,  and  Pallas  oil. 

And  Prudentius  of  one  of  its  eminent  towns  says  §, 

Tu  decern  sanctos  revehes  et  octo, 

Caesar- Augusta  1|,  studiosa  Christi, 

Verticem  flavis  oleis  revincta 
Pads  honore. 

The  image  of  our  Jupiter  is  small,  only  three  inches  in  height;  yet  fills  the  mind 
with  the  greatness  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed,  equal  to  the  ideas  we  form 

* Catullus,  Carm.  xxxv.  18;  ad  Contubernales.  This  is  wrong  quoted  by  Mr.  Addison,  from  Catullus  in  Egnatium, 
which  is  the  37th.  •f*  Claudian,  de  Laud.  Stilich.  lib.  II.  J Epig.  xii.  99.  § Prudentius,  Hymn  IV. 

11  A City  of  Arragon,  in  Spain,  on  the  river  Ebrp;  Plin.  iii.  3.  at  this  time  called  Sarragosa. 
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from  statues  of  a colossal  bigness.  A celebrated  instance  of  these  deities  in  miniature 
was  the  Hercules  of  Lysippus,  which,  though  not  more  than  a foot  high,  filled  the 
imagination  equal  to  the  Hercules  Farnese.  As  this  statue  is  lost,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  a description  of  it  in  Martial  and  Statius. 

De  Statua  Hercults. 

Hie,  qui  dura  sedens  porrecto  saxa  leone 
Mitigat  exiguo  magnus  in  aere  Deus, 

Quaeque  tulit,  spectat  resiipino  sidera  vultu, 

Cujus  laeva  calet  robore,  dextra  mero: 

Non  est  fama  recens,  nec  nostri  gloria  coeli  j 
Nobile  Lysippi  munus,  opusque  vides. 

Hoc  habuit  numen  Pellaei  mensa  tyranni, 

Qui  cito  perdomito  victor  in  orbe  jacet. 

Hunc  puer  ad  Libycas  juraverat  Hannibal  aras ; 

Jusserat  hie  Syllam  ponere  regna  trucem. 

Offensus  variae  tumidis  terroribus  aulae. 

Privates  gaudet  nunc  habitare  Lares. 

Utque  fuit  quondam  placidi  conviva  Molorchi, 

Sic  voluit  docti  Vindicis  esse  Deus  *. 


De  Eadem  Statua. 

Alcidem  modo  Vindicis  rogabam, 

Esset  cujus  opus  laborque  felix. 

Risit  (nam  solet  hoc)  levique  nutu, 

Graecb  numquid  ait,  poeta,  nescis  ? 

Inscripta  est  basis,  indicdtque  nomen. 

Ayo-iTTTra  lego,  Phidiae  putavif. 

Statius’s  description  of  the  same  statue  is  as  follows  : 

Haec  inter  castae  genius  tutelaque  mensae 
Amphitryoniades,  &c, 

Deus  ille,  Deus  j seseque  videndum 

Indulsit,  Lysippe,  tibi,  parvusque  videri 
Sentirique  ingens  j et  cum  mirabilis  intra 
Stet  mensura  pedem,  tamen  exclamare  Ubebit, 
(Si  visus  per  membra  feras)  hoc  pectora  pressus, 
Vastator  Nemees,  &c.  f 

At  the  chaste  board  the  god  himself  appears. 
Inspires  the  artist,  and  the  banquet  cheers  j 


f lb.  Ep.  xlv, 

N 


* Martial  Epig.  lib.  IX,  Ep.  xliv. 


Sylv«  Lib*  ir. 
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He,  only  he,  could  teach  thee  to  confine 

A great  idea  to  minute  design  j 

From  part  to  part  our  heated  fancy  flies. 

And  gives  to  character,  what  space  denies  j 
Press’d  by  that  arm,  the  lion  pants  for  breath. 

And  Cacus  trembles  at  th’  impending  death* * * §. 

Nuda  et  aperta  superiora  habens,  quoniam  superioribus  et  ccelestibus  mundi  partibus 
magis  conspicuum  se  praebet ; inferiora  autem  velata  et  operta,  quod  inferioribus, 
nempe  mortalibus,  abditus  estf.” 

This  image  of  Jupiter  is  represented  in  a naked  form  above,  to  render  him  more 
conspicuous  to  the  superior  and  celestial  parts  of  the  world  ; and  the  lower  part  shaded 
and  covered,  because  he  is  hid  to  the  inferior,  namely  to  mortals ; or,  as  some  think, 
the  naked  parts  denote  that  the  compassion  of  the  divine  power  is  always  manifest  to 
those  of  an  understanding  spirit;  the  lower  parts  being  covered  shew  that,  while  we 
wallow  in  the  world,  and  are,  as  it  were,  rocked  to  sleep  with  the  illecebrous  blandish- 
ments of  it,  the  divine  knowledge  is,  as  it  were,  hid  and  obscured  from  us.  Porphyrius 
and  Suidas  represented  the  image  of  Jupiter,  among  other  distinguishing  marks,  with 
his  upper  parts  naked  and  uncloathed,  and  his  lower  parts  covered  and  invested.  This 
image  was  erected  in  the  Piraeus,  a stately  and  magnificent  gate  of  Athens. 

Pliny  I observes,  that  naked  bodies,  as  they  betray  their  imperfections,  so  they  give 
a full  exhibition  of  their  beauties.  Each  of  these  defects  tends  to  the  improvement  of 
the  design.  Cloathing,  on  the  contrary,  disguises  beauty,  and  gives  a protection  to 
faults.  The  Greeks,  it  is  known,  almost  ever  represented  their  figures  naked.  But  the 
Romans,  whose  character  was  military,  dressed  theirs  in  armour  §.  We  are  told  by 
Pliny  II,  “ That  Praxiteles  had  made  two  statues  of  Venus,  which  he  sold  at  the  same 
time;  the  one  cloathed,  which  for  that  reason  was  preferred  by  the  people  of  Cos:  those 
of  Gnidus  purchased  that  which  was  rejected.  The  reputation  of  these  statues  was 
widely  different ; for,  by  this  last,  Praxiteles  ennobled  Gnidus.”  We  may  conceive, 
then,  says  Mr.  Webbe,  that  the  Greeks  had  the  same  advantage  over  the  Romans,  that  the 


* See  Webbe’s  Inquiry  into  the  Beauties  of  Painting,  &c.  pp.  46,  47. 

f See  Ainsworth,  de  simulachro  secundo  Jovis.  Monumenla  Kempiana,  p.  60. 

J Mr.  Ainsworth,  in  the  Monumenta  Keoapiana,  makes  this  the  observation  of  Pliny  the  younger,  in  these  words,  of 
which  part  of  the  above  is  the  translation  : “ Nuditateoi  quidem  vir  Romanus,  nempe  Plinius  junior,  Ep.  iii.  6,  in  signo 
senis  a se  empto,  non  excusat  solum,  sed  etiam  laudat,  his  verbis:  ‘ Est  enim  nudum,  nec  aut  vilia,  si  quae  sint,  celat, 
aut  laudes  parum  ostentat.’  Et  profecto,  si  nihil  Graecorum  moribus  tribuemus,  ipsa  nuditas  hominis,  judice  Lactantio 
de  opif.  Dei,  miife  ad  pulchritudinem  facit.”  Mr.  Webbe  quotes  the  passage  from  Seneca,  thus:  “ Nuda  corpora 
vitia  si  quae  sint,  non  celant,  nec  laudes  parum  ostentant.”  Lib.  iii.  Ep.  6.  But  Mr.  Ainsworth  is  right,  and  Seneca’s 
Epistles  are  not  divided  into  books. 

§ Graecares  est  nihil  celare;  at  contra,  Romana  ac  militaris  thorocas  addere.  Pliny,  N,  II.  lib,  xxxiv.  5. 
y Duas  fecerat  Veneres  Praxiteles,  simulque  vendebat;  alteram  velati  specie,  quam  ob  id  quidem  praetulerunt  Coi, 
rejectam  Gnidii  emerunt  j immensi  differentia  famae;  ilia  enim  signo  Praxiteles  nobilitavit  Gnidum.  N.  H.  lib.  xxxvi.c.5. 
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naked  Venus  had  over  the  cloathed.  Mr.  Ainsworth  tells  us,  that  Nicomedes  would 
have  bought  this  last,  by  which  Praxiteles  ennobled  Gnidus,  over  and  again  promising 
to  pay  the  debt  of  the  city,  which  was  great ; but  they  chose  to  suffer  under  the 
burthen  of  it  *. 

But  to  go  on  with  our  Dissertation  on  the  Jupiter  found  at  Castor.  The  military 
ensigns  on  the  term  signify  sometimes  a colony  established  by  the  legions,  sometimes  a 
new  colony.  The  camps  at  Durobriv^e,  which  are  chiefly  winter  incampments,  with 
the  Roman  city  they  protected,  were  of  that  sort  whose  success  and  welfare  depended 
upon  the  protection  of  Jupiter  Terminalis:  1 mean,  a colony  or  station  made  up  of 
old  veterans;  for  this  is  what  the  ensigns  intimate  : where  one  or  more  of  these  appear, 
either  upon  coins  or  other  remains  of  antiquity,  it  signifies  that  they  were  drawn  out  of 
different  legions. 

We  are  much  at  a loss  to  discover  what  legion,  or  what  part  of  it,  garrisoned  the  camps 
of  Durohriva^  or  whether  they  were  cohorts,  auxiliaries,  or  ala  i but  probably  some 
Spanish  auxiliary  cohort  of  horse,  drawn  from  the  XlXth  legion.  There  were  two  Span- 
ish cohorts  in  this  kingdom,  one  called  the  Cohors  prima  Hispanorumy  mentioned  in  in- 
scriptions to  be  found  in  Horsley  ; the  first  in  Scotland,  No.  31  ; the  other  in  Cumber- 
land, Nos.  62  and  63;  and  Cohors  prima  equitum;  Cumberland,  No.  61 ; the  two  former  of 
foot,  according  to  Horsley.  It  is  probable,  from  a coin  of  the  XIXth  legion,  found  2XDuro- 
briva,  in  my  possession,  that  the  latter  cohort  of  horse  was  stationed  here,  being  drawn 
out  as  an  auxiliary  cohort  from  that  legion  ; or  at  least  that  part  of  it  was  here,  and  the 
other  stationed  in  the  North.  I have  spoken  more  fully  of  the  legions,  &c.  in  Britain  in 
another  work  ready  for  the  press,  and  given  reasons  why  the  horse  were  used  in  these 
parts,  namely,  to  protect  the  corn-boats  which  came  down  the  river  Nen,  and  were  after- 
wards navigated  to  the  Northern  Stations,  by  means  of  an  inland  Roman  canal  called 
Caer-Dike. 

From  the  dimensions  of  the  image  of  Jupiter,  the  subject  of  this  Dissertation,  it  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  those  which  the  Romans  worshipped  under  the  denomination  of  Dii 
Lares^  Dii  Patrii,  and  Penates,  amongst  which  the  Dii  Termini  had  their  place.  The 
Lares  were  thought  by  the  heathens  to  be  the  tutelar  gods  of  public  places,  of  cross-ways, 
of  roads,  and  of  fields  f ; so  that  they  were  honoured  under  different  titles  and  repre- 
sentations, according  to  the  difference  of  places,  which  were  put  under  their  protection. 
The  domestic  Lares,  or  Familiares,  who  guarded  houses,  were  antiently  represented 
under  the  figure  of  a dog,  the  symbol  of  fidelity ; as  we  learn  from  Plautus  in  his  Aulu- 
laria.  And,  for  the  same  reason,  Plutarch  assures  us  (Quaest.  Rom.  50)  that  the  images 

* Hanc  enim  postea  voluit  Nicomedes  de  illis  emere,  totum  ass  civitatis  alienum,  quod  erat  ingens,  dissoluturum 
repronnit:ens  ; qui  tamen  omnia  perpeti  maluere,  neo  immerito;  illo  enim  signo  Praxiteles  nobilitavit  Gnidum.  Monu- 
ments Kempiana,  I)e  Simulachris,  Statuis,  &c.  p,  24.  f Cartrou  and  Rouille’s  Roman  History,  Bundy’s  translation. 
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of  the  Dil  Lares  (he  means  here  the  domestic  Lares)  were  covered  with  the  skin  of  a dog, 
and  had  the  figure  of  this  domestic  animal  standing  by  them.  Thus  in  a medal  of  the 
Cosian  family  we  see  two  of  these  Lares  with  a dog  at  their  feet.  Over  them  is  the  head 
of  Vulcan,  which  represents  the  Hearth,  the  care  of  which  was  committed  to  the  domes- 
tic LareSy  according  to  Ovid  ; 

At  Canis  ante  pedes  saxo  fabricatus  eodem 
Stabat.  Quae  standi  cum  Lare  causa  fuit  ? 

Servat  uterque  domum,  domino  quoque  fidus  uterque, 

Compita  grata  Deo  3 compita  grata  Cani. 

Exagitat  et  Ear  et  turba  Diania  fures. 

Pervigilantque  Lares,  pervigilantque  Canes.  Ovid,  Fast.  V,  137. 

An  antient  stone  had  this  inscription, 

LARIBUS  PRO  SALVTE  ET 
INCOLUMITATE  DOMUS  Q.  SERTORII. 

The  offerings  made  to  these  gods  were  incensej.  wine,  and  flowers;  and  sometimes  a 
hog  was  sacrificed  in  honour  of  them. 

Si  thure  placaris  et  horna 

Fruge  Lares  avidlique  porca.  Hor.  3 Od.  xxiii.  3. 

The  cross-ways  and  high  roads  had  likewise  their  own  Lares ; and  so  had  cities  too,  as 
appears  by  this  antient  inscription,  lares  civitatis  tvtelorum.  Hence  the  different 
epithets  given  them  of  Lares  Puhliciy  Lares  RuraleSy  and  Lares  V tales ; whose  different 
offices  Ovid  gives  us  an  account  of  in  his  fifth  book  of  Fasti ; 

Stant  quoque  pro  nobis  et  praesunt  moenibus  urbis 
Et  sunt  prsesentes,  auxiliumque  ferunt 

Mille  Lares  Geniumque  Ducis  qui  perdidit  illos 

Urbs  habet.  L.  135.  145. 

Those  who  were  called  the  Lares  Permarini  were  plainly  appointed  to  take  care  of 
shipping.  Besides  which,  Festus  speaks  of  another  sort  of  Lares,  whom  he  calls  Hos- 
tilii,  quod  ah  his  hostes  arceri  putabant.  And  there  was  another  sort  oi  Lares,  called  Grun^ 
diles,  which  Romulus  set  up  in  memory  of  the  sow  that  farrowed  thirty  pigs  at  once. 

I rank  the  Jupiter  found  at  Castor  among  the  Lares  Puhlici  and  Patrii.  The  antients 
represented  gods  of  this  kind  without  arms  and  legs,  that  they  might  be  local.  Some  we 
have,  which,  though  they  have  both,  are  fastened  about  the  legs  with  bands,  as  if  they 
would  be  thought  by  this  method  to  have  confined  their  tutelar  deity  to  a certain  place, 
and  to  prevent  his  moving  from  it. 

A sid.t\xe  oi  Jupiter  Terminalis,  much  like  this  found  at  Castor,  except  in  the  dimen- 
sions, was  found  at  a town  in  France,  called  Besangon.  The  inhabitants  of  that  place 
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presented  it  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  it  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  at  Versailles : 
this  antique  is  of  marble 

It  was  owing  to  a spirit  of  equity,  that  Numa  Pompilius  introduced  the  Dii  Termini 
among  the  other  gods.  In  Romulus’s  time,  neither  the  lands  of  each  particular  Roman, 
nor  the  Roman  territory  in  general,  with  respect  to  the  neighbouring  nations,  had  any 
settled  limits.  The  strong  made  incroachments  on  the  weak  without  scruple,  and  a re- 
course to  the  judges  was  too  weak  a barrier  against  usurpations;  but  Religion  supplied 
this  defect.  Numa  commanded  that  every  one  should  set  bounds  to  his  estate;  and  then 
stones  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Terminalis  became  venerable  throughout  the  whole  country. 
To  dare  to  remove  or  carry  away  these  boundaries  was  sacrilege  f.  The  prophaner  of 
them  was  that  moment  devoted  to  the  manes,  and  proscribed.  Festus  gives  us  Numa’s 
law,  which  makes  it  a capital  crime  to  dishonour  the  Dii  Termini;  that  is,  to  remove 
landmarks,  or  plough  beyond  them  1;.  It  was  lawful  to  kill  such  a person,  and  thought 
a sort  of  expiation  to  rid  the  earth  of  him.  And,  in  order  to  make  the  limits  yet  more 
inviolable,  a festival  was  established  in  honour  of  the  Dii  Termini,  called  Terminalia. 
It  was  fixed  at  the  end  of  February,  because,  as  the  year  then  began  wdth  the  first  day 
of  March,  the  end  of  February  w'as  the  Terminus,  or  end  of  the  year.  This  festival  was 
celebrated  in  the  country.  The  private  proprietors  of  the  lands  assembled  every  year 
on  the  confines  of  their  estates,  and  there  made  their  offerings ; not  indeed  of  bloody 
victims;  for  Plutarch  informs  us,  no  animal  was  sacrificed  to  the  Termini  in  Numa’s 
time;  which  is  not  at  all  surprising,  because  no  bloody  victim  was  offered  up  to  any  god 
in  his  reign.  Milk,  and  the  first  gatherings  of  the  fruits  of  the  harvest,  were  the  offer- 
ings; and  the  same  honours  were  paid  to  the  public  limits  of  the  Roman  state  under  the 
name  of  the  Dii  Termini.  After  Numa’s  time,  lambs  and  pigs  were  sacrificed  to  the  Dii 
Termini,  according  to  Ovid  : 

Spargitur  et  caeso  communis  Terminus  agno  ; 

Nec  queritur,  lactens  cum  sibi  porca  datur. 

Fasti,  ii.  655, 

This  god  Terminus  they  sometimes  represented  by  a stone  or  a stock  of  a tree.  Thus 
Ovid  : 

Termine,  sive  lapis,  sive  es  defossus  in  agro 

Stipes,  ab  antiquis  sic  quoque  numen  habes.  Ib.  650. 

And  in  like  manner,  Apuleius  : “ Vel  enim  colliculus  sepimine  consecratus,  vel 
truncus  dolamine  effigiatus,  vel  cespes  libamine  humigatus'  vel  lapis,  unguine  delibutus.” 
Afterwards  the  Dii  Termini  were  represented  by  stones  cut  square,  or  in  the  form  of  a 

Montfaucon’s  Anliq.  Supplem,  Tom.  I.  pi,  18.  fig.  1. 

•j-  Translator  etiam  terminorum  uamiiatus  lege  divina  moritor.  Deuleron.  xxix.  14  j Prov.  xxii.  38, 

;};  Numa  Pompilius  statuit  euni  qui  terminum  exarasset,  el  ipsum  et  boves  sacios  esse. 

pyramid. 
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pyramid,  with  human  heads  on  the  top  of  them.  These  imperfect  statues  had  neither 
legs  nor  arms,  to  shew  that  these  divinities  were  to  be  always  fixed  and  immoveable  in 
the  places  in  which  they  were  put.  Lactantius,  in  the  first  book  of  Institutions,  declares 
that  the  god  Terminus  was  that  famous  stone  which  Saturn  devoured  instead  of  Jupiter  ; 
and  concludes  that  men  must  be  either  stocks  or  stones  to  worship  such  deities. 

It  is  nevertheless  probable,  that  the  worship  of  the  DU  Termini  was  referred  to 
Jupiter  Terminalis.  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis  tells  us,  that  Numa  consecrated  the 
boundaries  of  the  Roman  territory  to  this  god;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Romans  had 
nothing  more  sacred  among  them,  than  the  oath  they  took  per  Jovem  lapidem.  Upon  the 
reverse  of  a silver  medal  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  we  find  the  head  of  Jupiter  crowned 
with  rays,  upon  a pedestal  cut  in  form  of  an  obelisk.  We  likewise  find  the  figure  of 
Jupiter  Terminalis  in  a stone,  and  on  a medal  of  the  Terentian  family  *. 

Numa  erected  a temple  to  this  god.  It  was  open  to  the  sky,  to  shew  that  the  bound- 
aries ought  always  to  be  in  the  proprietor’s  sight,  that  he  might  not  go  beyond  them  with 
impunity.  And  the  temple  of  the  god  Terminus  had  this  form  in  Ovid’s  time  : 

Nunc  quoque,  se  supra  ne  quid  nisi  sidera  cernat, 

Exiguum  templi  tecta  foramen  habent.  Fasti,  ii.  672. 

The  reason  why  the  sacrifices  offered  to  the  Dii  Termini  were  at  first  only  libations 
of  wine,  oil,  and  milk,  and  the  first  fruits  of  their  lands  and  cakes,  was  because  they 
thought  it  improper  to  shed  blood  in  the  presence  of  their  tutelary  gods  of  peace : but 
a lamb  and  a sow,  as  mentioned  above,  were  sacrificed  to  them  soon  afterwards.  They 
offered  these  sacrifices  in  a temple  erected  at  Rome,  as  well  as  upon  the  Milliarius  La- 
pis, which  was  set  up  at  the  sixth  mile  stone  between  Rome  and  Laurentum.  Doubtless 
this  was  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  territory  on  that  side  in  Numa’s  time.  When  the 
sacrifice  was  a private  one,  it  was  offered  on  the  boundaries  of  a private  field.  The  two 
neighbouring  proprietors  came  to  the  bounds,  dressed  up  the  god  Terminus  with  crowns, 
and  made  him  presents: 


Te  duo  divers!,  domini  pro  parte  coronant ; 
Binaque  serta  tibi,  binaque  liba  ferunt. 


And  then  they  feasted  in  common  upon  the  sacrihces  : 

Conveniunt,  celebrantque  dapes  vicinia  simplex  ; 
Et  cantant  laudes,  termine  sancte,  tuas. 


Ovid,  Fasti,  ii.  643. 


Ib.  657. 


* Monifaucou,  Aiitiq.  tom.  i.  lib.  i.  p.  i,  cap.iv.  pi.  17,  No.  4.  Jupiter  Terminalis,  deus  scilicet  Terminorum,  ex  gem- 
mi  exprimitur,  qualis  hie  representatur,  qualisque  conspicitur  in  nummo  familim  Terentiae.  Pro  Quirino  habuit  D.  Vail- 
lant;  sed  Fulvius  Ursinus,  aliique,  Jovem  esse  Terminalem  putaut.  Certb  in  Hermarum  Terminorumque  morem  de- 
sinit,  perinde  atque  alius  Jupiter  Terminus  marmoreus  ex  musaeo  nostro  educendus,  qui  altitudine  est  quinque  pollicum, 
latiludine  rero  trium.  In  honorem  Jovis  Termini  seu  Terminalis,  Terminalia,  festum  oliin  Romae,  celebrabantur. 

The 
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The  Termini  had  generally  no  inscriptions : they  were  remarkable  enough  by  their 
figure.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  exceptions  against  this  assertion.  And  Mr.  Spon 
has  given  us  one,  which  he  saw  at  Rome,  in  these  words  : 

QVISQVIS 
HOC  SVSTVLERIT, 

AVT  IVSSERIT, 

VLTIMVS  SVO 
RVM  MORIATVR. 

This  was  then  thought  to  be  one  of  the  most  horrible  imprecations.  The  antients 
thought  nothing  more  terrible  than  to  survive  all  their  family,  friends,  and  heirs,  and 
not  to  leave  any  one  behind  them,  on  whom  they  might  depend  for  giving  them  an 
honourable  burial. 

Thus  much  for  the  worship  and  nature  of  the  antient  Termini.  As  for  the  frequent 
use  of  such  little  deities,  we  are  told  by  Ainsworth,  in  theMonumenta  Kempiana,  Tale 
simulachrum  alicujus  dei,  quocunque  ibat,  secum  solitum  fuisse  inter  libellos  conditum 
gestare,  eique  diebus  festis  thure  et  mero,  aliquando  victimis,  supplicare,  Apuleium, 
tradente  ipso,  quocunque  iret,  discimus  Tale  et  illud  argenteum  breve  deae  coelestis 
figmentum,  quod  Asclepiades  philosophus  secum  solitus  fuit  efferre,  testante  Ammiano 
Marcellino.  Tales  etTrojae  penates.  Sic  enim  Servius  in  illud  Virgiliif; 

Eirantesque  Deos,  agitataque  numina  Trojae. 

“ ‘ Signa  loava  dicit,  id  est  simulachra  brevia  quae  portabantur  in  lecticis,  et  ipsis  mota 
infundebant  vaticiniationem.’  Tales  solennibus  supplicationibus  in  thensis  mystas 
iEgyptios  ferentes  inducit  Claudianus 

Penetralibus  exit 

Effigies  3 brevis  ilia  quidem,  sed  plurimus  infra 
Liniger  imposita  suspirat  vecte  sacerdos 
Testatus  sudore  deum. 

“ Tale  Simulachrum  xs^ov  iwo  (TfuK^Mo^  ferebat  foemina  sacerdos,  cum  pueri  ad  Dianse 
Orthiae  aram  caederentur ; quod  tamen  adeo  grave  factum  est,  ut  ilia  tantum  non  oneri 
succumberet,  si  quis  epheborum  vel  ob  pulchritudinem,  vel  gentis  suae  honorem  parcius 
caederetur.  Tales  Labanis  Syri  Teraphim.”  Many  such  little  deities  are  still  found 
both  at  Rome  and  elsewhere.  At  the  Devizes  in  Wiltshire,  several  little  brass  images 
of  heathen  gods  and  goddesses  have  been  found  ; such  as  Venus,  Bacchus,  &c.  crowded 
between  three  flat  stones,  and  covered  with  brick  §.  The  only  image  of  Jupiter  that  I 
know  any  account  of  having  been  found  at  Britain  (this  at  Castor  excepted)  is  a small 

• In  Apolog.  f jEneid.  vi.  68.  + Consul.  Honor,  iv.  573. 

§ See  Gibson’s  Camden,  p.  1073  and  Musgrave,  Belg.  Brit.  p.  124. 
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one  of  brass  found  in  building  a bouse  at  Caerleon,  the  antient  Jsca  SiluvuiTi,  which  Mr. 
Horsley  says  he  saw  in  the  possession  of  one  Mr.  Whiiton.  The  left  hand  was  broken 
off,  but  the  thunder  was  plain  in  the  other.  This,  therefore,  having  had  arms,  differs 
from  Jupiter  Terminalis. 

The  Dianas  of  Ephesus,  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  c.  xix.  which  Deme- 
trius the  silversmith  made  shrines  for,  were  probably  small  ones,  used  either  as  Lares, 
Penates,  or  Tutelar es.  A small  one  of  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  late  in  the  collection  of 
Dr.  Mead,  and  purchased  on  his  death  by  Sir  Francis  St.  John,  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
house  of  Sir  Robert  Bernard,  at  Thorp,  in  Northamptonshire. 

These  little  figures  of  deities  were  called  Opera  Sigillaria. 

There  was  a kind  of  a fair  after  the  feasts  of  Saturn,  lasting  seven  days,  wherein  little 
images,  puppets,  babies,  and  such  like,  were  given  for  fairings  : 

Sacra  sigillorum  nomine  dicta  colunt.  Ausonius  in  Eclogario. 

Macrobius,  (Saturn.  I.  12.)  derives  these  sigilla  from  the  substitution  of  them  to  the 
human  sacrifices  offered  to  Saturn  : “ Ex  illo  traditum  ut  cerei  Saturnalibus  missi- 
tarentur,  et  sigilla  arte  fictili  fingerentur,  ac  venalia  pararentur,  quoe  homines  pro  se 
atque  suis  piaculum  pro  Dite  Saturno  facerent.  Ideo  Saturnalibus  talium  commeruum 
csepta  celebritas  septem  occupat  dies.” 

Tiberius  sent  his  nephew  Claudius  quadraginta  aureos  in  Saturnalia  et  Sigillaria^. 
The  place  where  they  were  sold  was  called  the  same  in  Rome.  In  the  thirty-fifth 
inscription  in  Scotland  there  is  an  altar  to  Mercury,  dedicated  by  Julius  Cerealis,  who  is 
called  Censor  Sigillorum  Collegii  Ligniferorum  cultorum.  Mr.  John  Ward,  in  his  Letter 
to  Mr.  Horsley,  p.  354  of  the  Britannia  Romana,  observes,  that  Mr.  Roger  Gale  chooses 
to  read  the  abbreviated  words  upon  the  altar,  which  are  cens.  sigill.  col.  lign.  as 
above  ; and  supposes  Censor  Sigillorum  to  have  been  an  officer  appointed  to  examine 
such  images  as  were  erected  by  this  college.  Ligniferi  he  takes  to  be  the  Latin  word  for 
the  same  sort  of  persons  who,  in  other  inscriptions,  are  called  by  the  Greek  name  Den- 
drophori,  whose  business,  as  some  have  thought,  was  to  carry  boughs  at  the  festivals  of 
the  deities  t-  But  Mr.  Gale  thinks  they  might  also  be  employed  to  provide  fire-wood 
for  the  sacrifices;  for  he  takes  them  to  have  been  instituted  upon  a religious  account,  as 
it  is  plain,  from  inscriptions,  that  several  other  colleges  were  appointed  for  such  pur- 
poses. The  reading  of  Collegium  Ligniferorum  seems  to  Mr.  Ward  more  probable  than 
Lignatorum  or  Lignariorum,  because  we  meet  with  Collegium  Dendrophorum  in  several 
inscriptions,  but  never,  that  he  could  find,  either  of  Lignatorum  or  Lignariorum. 
Besides,  Lignatoris  usually  a military  term,  and  denotes  one  who  provides  wood  for  the 
army.  And  as  for  Lignarius,  the  Faber  Lignarius  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  Latin  for 
a carpenter ; yet  the  places  referred  to  for  this,  in  authors  of  any  considerable  authority, 


* Sueton.  Claud,  c.  v. 


f SpoD,  Miscell.  Erudit.  p.  56. 
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all  read  Tignarius  in  the  best  copies  So  we  meet  with  Collegium  Tignariorum  in 
Gruterf,  and  Collegium  Tignuariorum  in  Spon  | ; and  Tignum,  m the  Pandects,  is 
said  to  be  omne  genus  materice^  ex  qua  iedificia  constant  §;  whereas  Lignum,  according  to 
Varro,  signifies  wood  for  fireing,  and  not  of  building  ||.  And  Ulpian  says,  Ligni 
appellatio  nomen  generale  est ; sed  sic  separator,  ut  sit  aliquid  aliquid 

materia  est  quae  ad  aedificandum,  aut  fulciendum  necessaria  est;  lignum  quicquid  com- 
burendi  causa  paratum  est^.”  But  the  abbreviated  word  Cens.  Mr.  Ward  is  inclined  to 
think,  may  be  a third  name  of  the  person  who  erected  the  altar,  and  stand  for  Censor,  or 
Censorinus,  both  which  are  in  Gruter  ; and  Sigill.  that  follows,  for  Sigillarius : so  that  he 
would  suppose  this  person  to  have  been  employed  in  making  images  of  the  deities  both 
for  the  common  use  of  the  college  and  its  several  members;  it  being  an  usual  practice 
among  the  Romans  for  persons  to  have  small  images,  which  they  worshiped  in  private, 
and  often  carried  about  with  them. 

Sylla,  inhis  engagement  with  Pontius  Telesinus  the  Sainnite,  near  Rome,  having  escaped 
the  danger  he  was  in  from  the  lances  or  darts  of  two  Samnites  just  going  to  throw  them, 
apprized  of  it  by  one  of  his  attendants  who  perceived  it,  whipping  his  horse,  which 
sprang  forward,  so  that  the  darts  fell  short  of  him,  returned  thanks  to  Apollo  for  his 
escape,  and  kissed  a little  golden  image  (so  Plutarch  calls  it)  of  this  god,  which  he  had 
brought  from  Delphi,  and  always  was  wont  to  carry  about  wdth  him  in  his  bosom,  and 
wore  about  his  neck  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  addressed  on  these  occasions 

But  to  proceed  with  Mr.  Ward’s  observation,  who  rather  inclines  to  the  reading  above, 
because,  says  he,  I do  not  meet  with  the  word  Censor  properly  used  in  any  other  sense 
than  as  a public  officer  of  the  state.  As  to  Sigillarius,  it  is  a word  that  does  not  often 
occur;  but  I find  in  the  antient  Glossaries,  ayahixaroz^oiog,  jictor  Simulachri,  Sigillarius, 
And  there  is  an  inscription  in  Gruter  that  begins,  d.  m.  c.  tvdicelio.  Fel.  afro. 
IGILLARIO.  tt  ioY  Sigillario ; though  I cannot  indeed  but  imagine  this  inscription  is  the 
same  which  has  since  been  more  correctly  published  by  Fabretti,  who  x Sigillariario%X^ 
in  another  of  whose  inscriptions  we  likewise  meet  with  fabro.  flatvario.  sigilli- 
ARiARio§§.  As  I tdkQ  Faber  Flatuerius  i,n  this  last  inscription  to  signify  a founder, 
Sigillarius  must  here  denote  one  who  casts  such  images  in  metal.  And  perhaps  Deme- 
trius, with  the  rest  of  his  associates,  who  raised  the  disturbance  at  Ephesus  ||||,  may  not 
improperly  come  under  this  denomination  ; for  it  was  usual  to  place  the  images  of  these 
deities  in  those  little  shrines The  same  gentleman  observes  farther,  that  bethought 

* Cicero  de  Clar.  Orat.  c.  Ixxiii.  V.  S.  leg.  235.  Paul.  lib.  iii.  Sent.  tom.  vi.  &c. 

•f  P.  99,  &c.  J Miscell.  Erudit.  Ant.  p.  59. 

§ V,  S.  leg.  Ixii.  11  L.  L.  lib.  v.  ^ Leg.  55.  flf.  de  legal.  3. 

Catrou  and  Rouille’s  Roman  History,  vol.  V.  p.  450  j and  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Sylla. 

ff  1035.  Inscript.  Ant.  p.  243.  §§  Ibid.  p.  720. 

1111  Acts  xix.  24.  Monumenta  Kempiana,  pp.  1,  6. 
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the  construction  of  the  words  cvltores  col.  ligni.  in  the  inscription  on  the  pedestal, 
would  appear  more  easy,  if  they  were  read  Cultores  Collegium  Ligniferorum  ejusdem  dei 
by  apposition,  rather  than  by  the  genitive  collegii.  And  the  four  last  letters  v.  s.  L.  M. 
may  either  be  read  Votum  solverunt  libentes  merito ; or,  as  we  sometimes  find  them 
explained,  Voto  soluto  libenter  merito. 

The  Jupiter  found  at  Castor  seems  to  be  one  of  the  Opera  Sigillaria,  and,  as  one  of 
the  DU  Patrii,  to  have  belonged  to  some  chief  officer  of  the  Romans  in  these  parts  : it 
was  usual  to  bury  such  as  they  most  esteemed  with  them.  And  perhaps  the  owner  of 
this  deity  was  buried  at  Castor;  some  human  bones  being  found  with  the  image. 

We  regret  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  present  the  reader  with  any  drawing  of 
this  little  figure,  or  to  satisfy  him  where  the  original  at  present  is. 


As  a supplement  to  Mr.  Gibson’s  ample  account  of  the  ancient  state  of  Castor 
under  the  Romans,  we  have  thought  proper  to  add  its  history  in  after-times,  from 
Mr.  Bridges’s  History  of  Northamptonshire,  vol.  II.  p.  448,  &c.  (the  extracts  from 
which  work  are  marked  by  a single  inverted  comma),  and  from  later  observa- 
tions which  have  occurred  to  us.  It  is  plain  from  what  he  says,  p.  12,  n.  that 
Mr.  Gibson  intended  to  pursue  the  history  during  the  Saxon  times. 
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In  the  Saxon  times  in  this  town  ^was  a monastery  for  Nuns*,  founded  by  Kyneburga, 
daughter  to  Penda,  king  of  the  Mercians,  and  wife  of  Alfred  the  Northumbrian  ; who 
quitted  the  royalty  of  a court,  to  preside  over  the  virgins  of  her  own  convent.  From 
her  it  had  the  name  of  Kyneburgecastre^  and,  by  abbreviation,  Castre,  which  it  still 
retains.  This  account  is  given  us  in  her  life,  and  in  the  Golden  Legend^  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  : “ Est  autem  in  ori<^ntali  regionis  plaga,  non  procul  ab  amne  nomine 
Ven,  locus  dictus  Dormundescastre,  ubi  monasterio  sedificato,  Sancta  Kyneburga,  mundo 
contempto,  multis  congreatis  virginibus,  abbatissa  effecta  est;  e quo  locus  ille  nomen 
Kyneburgecastrum  \oc2iiuv\- r Here  she  died,  and,  with  her  sister  Kyniswitha, 

was  here  buried.  But,  in  the  time  of  Abbat  Elsinus,  their  bodies  were  translated  from 
the  church  of  Castre,  and  the  body  of  St.  Tibba  from  Rihale,  to  Peterburgh.  The 
anniversary  of  this  translation  was  celebrated  by  the  monks  on  the  7th  of  March.  In 
Castre  field  is  a ridge  or  balk  from  Kynehurgha  corruptly  named  Lady  ConnyburroxP s 
WayX‘  Camden  is  of  opinion  that  it  began  near  Water-Newton,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  and  was  paved  with  cubical  bricks  or  tiles.  When  this  part  of  the  country, 
with  the  abbey  of  Burgh,  and  lordships  belonging  to  it,  was  laid  waste  by  the  Danes, 
about  the  year  1013  §,  the  abbat  and  greater  part  of  the  convent,  carrying  with  them 
the  bodies  of  the  holy  virgins  Kyneburga,  Kyneswitha,  and  Tibba,  for  greater  security 
fled  to  the  monastery  of  Thorney. 

‘ Of  Kyneburga’s  convent  there  are  no  remains.  She  is  said  to  have  erected  it  near 
the  river  Ven.  By  this  name  is  undoubtedly  meant  the  river,  which,  flowing  through 
the  middle  of  the  county,  passes  by  Peterburgh  to  the  fens,  and  is  variously  called  the 
Nyne,  or  Nen,  or  Nene.  Camden,  supported  by  Leland,  gives  it  the  general  appella- 
tion of  Avon'^,  or  Avona  ; and  Leland  % iv om  Avona,  or  Avena,  as  he  reads  it,  and 
which  he  renders  Avene,  derives  Nene,  taking  away  the  first  letter,  and  changing  V into 
N.  To  these  authorities  we  indeed  have  nothing  to  oppose,  confessing,  at  the  same 

^ Cart  Reg.  VVulfer.  f Vit.  Kynisburg.  et  Kynlswyth.  MS.  penes  J.  Sparke,  et  Legend.  Aur.  fol.  213. 

+ Coneygree  close,  (see  p.  87,)  also  retains  her  name.  § Ingulphus,  Hist.  Croyland,  p.  56. 

II  Avon  is  a general  British  word  for  a river. 

5[  Avona  sive  Avena  fluvius,  qui  vulgo  ~Nene  pro  Avene,  sublato  A capital!  litera,  et  V sequent!  in  N versa.  Com- 
ment. in  Cygn.  Cant.  Itiu.  vol.  IX.  p.  80.  Polydore  Virgil  calls  it  iVyne. 
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time,  that  to  us  they  carry  no  conviction  with  them.  And  in  writing  this  river,  we  have 
conformed  to  the  antient  mode  of  spelling  it. 

To  Castre  belong  the  hamlets  of  Aylesworth,  Sutton,  and  Upton.  Belasis  and  Milton 
are  manors;  and  Gunwade-house  or  ferry  is  a single  building.  ‘ In  Castre  lordship  are 
large  woods.’ 

‘ In  the  year  946,  ^Tdred  king  of  the  Mercians,  at  the  instance  of  Turketul,  who  had 
been  his  chancellor,  and  was  then  abbat  of  Croyland,  gave  timber  and  stones  for  the 
rebuilding  of  that  monastery,  from  the  nearest  woods  and  quarries,  pertaining  to  his 
royal  manor  of  Casire^*.  Mcdeshamsted  monastery,  as  Peterborough  was  then  called, 
had  been  utterly  destroyed  and  burnt  down  by  the  Danes,  in  the  time  of  abbat  Hedda, 
about  the  year  870.  After  having  lain  desolate  upwards  of  ninety  years,  it  was  rebuilt 
by  the  care  and  piety  of  Athelwold,  bishop  of  Winchester,  under  the  protection  of  king 
Edgar,  who  was  himself  a very  munihcent  benefactor f,  and  gave  to  it,  with  other  lord- 
ships,  this  of  Castre,  which  he  confirmed  by  his  charter  in  970. 

‘At  the  time  of  the  General  Survey,  iheabbei/  of  Burgh  held  three  hides  in  Castre.  The 
arable  land  was  twelve  carucates ; in  demesne  were  two  carucates  with  one  servant;  and 
thirteen  villans  and  two  cottagers  had  three  carucates  and  a half.  There  was  a mill  of 
the  annual  rent  of  8^.  and  fifteen  acres  of  meadow,  with  a wood,  in  length  six  furlongs 
and  four  furlongs  broad.  This  estate,  before  the  Conquest,  had  been  rated  at  205.  but 
was  now  valued  at  705.  J 

seccta  ten  Ibi .funt  iii.hidse.Tra.  e.  xii.car. 

8B 

In  dno  funt.ii.cu.i.feruo.y  xiii.uitti  7 ii.bord  7 cu.m, 
car  7 dim.  Ibi  moln  de.viii.  fol.7  xv.ac  pti.  Sikia.  vi. 
qrent  Ig.  7 iiii.q  lat.  Valuit.xx.fol.  Modo.L.folid. 

‘The  profits  to  the  convent  from  this  manor  in  Castre  were  valued,  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  Henry  I.  at  6/.  with  twelve  bushels  of  wheat,  and  twelve  of  malt,  and 
meal  for  pottage William  de  Castre  had  here  two  hides,  one  rood,  and  a third 
part  of  a rood  §.  His  ancestors  were  Bk  hard  Geoffrey  de  Castre,  two  brothers;  the 

elder  of  whom,  Richard,  being  a priest,  it  was  agreed  between  them,  that  the  church, 
vi'ith  the  third  part  of  the  land,  should  remain  to  the  elder,  and  so  the  parson  held 
the  service  of  half  a knight’s  fee. 

‘ In  the  first  year  of  Richard  I.  the  abbat  and  convent  obtained  a confirmation  to  them- 
selves and  successors  of  their  several  lands  and  manors;  and,  amongst  others,  of  the 
township  of  Castre Aileworth,  with  the  church  and  half  a knight’s  fee  pertaining  to 
it ; and  of  the  chapels  of  Sutton,  Uppeton,  and  Milton,  with  the  mills  and  their  appur- 

* Ingulphus,  p.  32.  See  his  charter  of  confirmation  in  Gunlon. 

X Lib.  Swapham.  § E Cod  MS.  Miscell.  in  Coll.  Arm.  n.  92.  inter  MSS.  August.  ViruJent. 
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tenances ; and  the  township  of  Sutton,  with  the  mill,  which  Toroid  Fitz-Anketil  had 
given  them.  In  the  twenty-second  of  Edward  I.*  they  had  the  grant  of  free  warren  in 
all  their  demesne  lands  here  f. 

‘ From  the  survey  of  the  possessions  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  Peterhurgh,  in 
153.5,  26  Hen. VIII.  it  appears  that  the  income  of  this  lordship  was  valued  at  34/.  9s.  2\d. 
yearly  ; the  perquisites  of  the  court  at  5s.  \0d. ; and  the  profits  arising  from  the  woods, 
containing  one  hundred  and  five  acres,  and  twenty  nine  perches,  at  20d.  an  acre,  were 
rated  at  10/.  85.  7|c?. ; William  Mores,  the  bailiff,  having  the  salary  of  485.  4^d.% 

‘ After  the  suppression  of  the  monastery,  and  erection  of  the  see  of  Peterborough,  this 
manor,  with  all  the  messuages,  lands,  and  tenements  in  Castre^  lately  belonging  to 
Peterborough  abbey,  was  given,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  dean  and 
chapter,  who  are  the  present  lords  of  it  §. 

‘ There  was,  beside  the  above-mentioned  manor,  another  manor  in  Castre^  which,  at 
the  Conqueror’s  survey,  contained  three  hides,  and  was  held  by  five  knights  of  the 
ahbat  of  Burgh.  || 

II  In  Castke  ten.  v.milit.iii.hid  de  abb.7  ibi  hnt.v.car 
in  dno.71x.uilt  7 v.bord  7 iii.feru  cu.ii.car  7 dimid. 

Valb.x.fol.  Modo.XL.fol. 

‘ They  had  here  in  demesne  five  carucates  ; and  nine  villans,  five  cottagers,  and 
three  servants  had  two  carucates  and  an  half.  The  whole  had  been  valued  at  IO5.  but  was 
then  rated  at  405. 

‘ In  the  first  year  of  Richard  I.  this  manor  was  in  the  hands  of  Toroid  de  Castre,  who 
held  it  by  the  service  of  one  knight’s  fee  and  an  half  ||. 

‘In  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  Edward  I.  Henry,  son  of  William  Toroid  de  Castre^  was 
found  by  inquisition  to  hold  it  of  the  abbat  of  Peterburgh  by  the  same  service  At  the 
same  time,  William  Marmion  was  certified  to  hold  in  Castre  a sixth  part  of  a knight’s 
fee  of  the  said  abbat 

‘ On  collecting  the  aid,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Edward  III.  for  making  the  king’s  son 
a knight,  the  heirs  of  Nicholas  Toroid  accounted  for  one  fee  and  a half  here,  which 
Toroid  de  Castre  had  formerly  held. 

‘ In  the  thirty-ninth  of  Henry  VI.  this  fee  and  an  half  was  in  the  hands  of  Guy  Wolston, 
charged  with  65.  yearly  towards  the  guard  of  Rockingham  castle,  and  35.  \d.  for  the 
sheriff’s  aid  ff.  He  was  seized  also  of  Butler’s  and  Seagrave’s  fee,  which  paid  \2d, 
annually  to  the  aid  of  the  sheriff. 

Cait.  Antiq.  Ric.  I.  n.  17.  Litt.  D.  D.  f Cart.  22  Edw.  I.  n.  12. 

J Rot.  in  Offic.  Primit.  n.  1,  2.  § Pat.  33  Hen.  VIII.  p.  3, 

II  Cart.  Antiq.  1 Ric.  I.  n.  17.  Litt.  D.  D.  ^ Lib.  feod.  Mil.  24  Edw.  I.  Comput.  Walt.  Paries, 

f f Redditual.  Job.  Prestyne,  Auditor.  Abb.  de  Burgo  St.  Petri,  39  Hen.  VI. 
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‘ In  the  seventh  year  of  Henry  VIII.  a fine  was  levied  between  William  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  others,  demandant,  and  Thomas  Emson,  and  Ethelreda  his  wife, 
deforciants,  of  the  manors  in  Castur,  called  Butler’s  and  Toroid’s  manors. 

‘ In  the  sixteenth  year  of  James  I.  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  died  seised  of  them^,  which 
he  had  held  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Peterburgh,  as- of  the  manor  of  Castor , by  fealty, 
a certain  annual  rent,  and  suit  of  court,  at  the  said  manor  twice  a year.  His  successor 
was  William  Fitzwilliam,  esq.  son  and  heir. 

‘ Thorold’s  manor  came  to  William  Earl  Fitzwilliam^  who  has  a good  estate  here.’ 


Church. 

The  Church  of  Castor  is  a truly  curious  and  interesting  edifice.  Its  origin,  and  parts 
of  the  present  fabric,  have  been  referred  to  the  Saxon  era.  Indeed  some  writers  do  not 
hesitate  to  assign  some  architectural  features  of  it  to  St,  Kynehurga,  who  founded  a 
Nunnery  in  this  place,  and  to  whom  the  present  church  is  dedicated.  It  now  consists  of 
a nave,  with  north  and  south  ailes,  a transept,  chancel,  south  porch,  and  central  tower  with 
a spire.  The  latter  is  more  modern  than  the  tower,  as  is  the  parapet.  The  tower  pre- 
sents some  singular  features.  It  consists  of  two  stories  above  the  roof  of  the  church  : and 
each  story  is  adorned  with  blank  arches,  openings,  columns,  mouldings,  and  the  face  of  the 
wall,  cut  into  diamond,  and  scaled  ornaments.  Between  these  stories  is  a string  course, 
or  cornice,  resting  on  corbels,  or  trusses,  some  of  which  are  sculptured;  the  lower,  as 
well  as  the  upper  story,  have  similar  members.  Beneath  the  string  course  of  the  higher 
story,  is  a series  of  circular  holes,  or  windows.  The  columns  are  partly  plain,  partly 
adorned  with  spiral  flutes,  and  some  are  double,  whilst  the  blank  arches,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  windows,  are  semicircular,  and  their  mouldings  adorned  with  zigzag,  billet,  and 
other  ornaments.  It  may  be  confidently  said  that  this  tower  is  unique  in  its  archi- 
tectural adornments,  and  may  therefore  be  ranked  among  the  Antiquarian  curiosities  of 
England  f.  The  tower  rests  on  four  semicircular  arches,  opening  to  the  nave,  transept, 
and  chancel : and  these  spring  from  piers  with  clustered  columns.  The  capitals  of  those 
nearest  the  chancel  are  ornamented  with  sculptured  representations  of  two  men  fighting, 
with  swords  and  shields.  Some  of  the  capitals  are  adorned  with  interlaced  scrolls,  ani- 
mals, foliage,  &c.  On  one  is  the  representation  of  a boar-hunt,  with  dogs,  and  the 
huntsman  in  the  act  of  spearing  the  ferocious  beast.  The  Nave  of  the  Church  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  Ailes  by  three  arches  on  each  side  : those  on  the  South  being  semicircular, 
on  round  columns,  whilst  the  three  on  the  opposite  side  are  pointed,  and  rest  on  hexa- 
gonal columns. 

O 

Esc.  18  Jac.  I.  n.  113.  p,  2. 

f Mr.  Britton  is  preparing  a series  of  Drawings  and  Engravings  to  illustrate  the  Architecture  of  this  tower,  and  tba 
church,  for  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain. 
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In  the  gable  of  the  Wall  of  the  South  Porch,  over  a pointed  arch,  is  a piece  of  ancient 
sculpture,  with  architectural  ornaments  in  basso  relievo.  The  subject  is  intended  to 
represent  the  Saviour,  with  the  head  surrounded  by  a glory,  the  right  hand  uplifted,  with 
the  first  and  second  fingers  extended,  the  left  hand  resting  on  a book,  and  on  each  side 
of  the  head  is  a rosette  or  star.  The  whole  is  inclosed  in  a frame,  or  border,  of  sculptured 
foliage,  and  entwined  scrolls.  The  inner  door  of  this  porch  is  ornamented  with  panels, 
and  a line  of  inscription,  the  letters  of  which  are  in  relief ; and  as  nearly  as  can  be  de- 
cyphered,  for  they  are  mutilated,  consist  of  the  following  words  * : 

(g)  RICARDVS  BEBY  RECTOR  ECCLESIE  DE  CASTRE  FE. 

This  doorway  is  beneath  a semicircular  arch  of  four  mouldings;  springing  from  two 
columns,  with  sculptured  capitals  on  each  side.  A small  door-way  on  the  South  side  of 
the  chancel,  has  a semicircular  arch,  springing  from  small  columns.  Its  height  is  seven 
feet  ten  inches  by  two  feet  two  inches.  Immediately  over  this  doorway  is  a window 
with  a trefoil-headed  arch,  but  now  closed  up,  and  over  it  is  a stone  inscribed  with  the 
following  letters,  as  nearly  as  they  can  be  decyphered  f : 


All  the  letters,  to  ihe  .last  c 'd\e.  raisedf  but  the  xxiiu  are  inscribed  in  the  stone. 
Though  this  inscription  remains  nearly  perfect,  yet  some  parts  are  calculated  to  puzzle 
the  Antiquary,  and  to  afford  latitude  for  conjecture.  Thus  the  Roman  figures  after  CO 
may  have  been  formed  after  the  preceding  part  of  the  inscription,  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  a c has  been  omitted,  or  erased  ; for  I should  rather  refer  the  date  of  the  door- 
way, and  trefoil  arch  of  the  window,  to  A.  D.T200,  than  to  A.  D.,1 100. 

24,  ]818.  J.  B. 

The  chancel  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  a stone  screen. 

In  the  South  wall  of  the  chancel  are  two  beautiful  round-arched  stalls  with  a bracket 
between  them  ; and,  east  of  them,  a double  piscina,  with  pointed  arches  and  borders 
of  nail-head  quatrefoils  to  the  pillars.  East  of  this,  within  the  rails,  under  a surbast  arch, 
is  a short  black  stone  slab  with  an  old  cross  in  relief.  A similar  arch  in  the  North  wall 
opposite  has  no  cross  on  the  slab. 

• See  the  annexed  Plate. — The  other  figures  on  the  Plate  are  delineations  of  one  of  the  Boundary  stones  of  Croyland 
Abbey,  which  occasioned  an  interesting  controversy  amongst  several  learned  Antiquaries ; the  result  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  Preface  to  No.  XI.  of  the  Bibliotheca  Topographica  Britannica. 

f Gunton,  in  his  History,  5(c.  of  the  Church  of  Peterburgh,  p.  22,  gives  the  date  mcxxiiii. 
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The  South  transept  has  a fine  window  of  two  and  three  days-  The  arch  into  the  tran- 
sept is  round  on  round  pillars  with  little  knobs  for  capitals.  This  transept  has  an  East 
aile  with  two  round  arches  on  clustered  columns,  now  a school. 

An  arch  with  a cross  under  it  on  a slab  is  at  the  South  end  of  this  transept.  An  arch 
without  any  thing  under  it  in  the  South  wall  of  the  South  aile. 

The  three  South  arches  of  the  nave  are  round  with  round  pillars ; and  the  opposite 
three  are  pointed,  on  hexagonal  pillars. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  North  aile  is  what  may  be  supposed  the  shrine  of  St,  K^nehurga, 
composed  of  five  arches  under  an  embattled  cornice  and  round  arch,  and  below  nine  rich 
quatrefoil  arches,  under  the  centre  arch  of  which  is  an  embattled  pedestal. 

Behind  this  is  the  North  short  transept,  now  a vestry,  in  which  is  the  staircase  to  the 
tower  with  glazed  windows,  and  into  this  vestry  the  quatrefoils,  now  boarded  up,  and 
perhaps  the  whole  arch,  formerly  opened. 

The  West  windows  of  the  South  and  North  ailes  are  lancet-shaped. 

On  a pew  in  the  nave  are  carved  three  fish. 

The  font  is  octagon. 

Bishop  Haviland,  who  was  probably  rector  of  Castor,  died  here,  but  was  buried  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  chancel  in  his  cathedral*. 

From  register  Fraunceys,  pp.  283,  284,  it  appears,  that  about  the  feast  of  St.  Michael’s 
1331,  John,  c^Wed  Le  Lord  or  Thorold^  was  killed  at  Castor ; and,  with  permission  of 
the  sacristan  of  Burgh,  buried  there.  A black  horse,  with  its  saddle  and  bridle,  was 
given  as  a mortuary,  and  a fine  paid  for  his  armour.  His  wife  died  1336,  for  whom  a 
cow  was  given  as  a mortuary.  In  1447  Nicholas  de  Thorold  was  slain,  and  buried  here, 
and  a mortuary  paid  in  like  manner. 

The  monumental  inscriptions,  which  at  present  appear  in  the  church  of  Castor,  are 
here  transcribed. 


In  the  chancel. 

Against  the  North  wall,  on  a tablet,  in  the 
shape  of  a lozenge,  surmounted  by  a laurel  crown. 
Arms  : Argent,  a chevron  between 
three  hawks  Azure. 

Galfridus  Hawkins, 

Thomae  Hawkins,  de  h^cce 
parochi^,  gen.  filius, 
de  Coll.  Trin.  Cant,  olim  alumnus, 
artium  omnium  praesertim 
mathematicarum  magister, 
hie  nuper  sacerdotio  gdeliter 
functus,  in  coelis  perpetuo 
JHisiter\  perfuncturus 
ascendit, 
die  Martii  8, 

A.  D.  1672.” 

* Gunton’a  Peterburgb,  p.  81. 


On  flat  stones : 

1.  ‘‘  Anne  Selby,  daughter  of  William  Coo, 
of  Cranford,  esq.  wife  of  Michael  Selby, 
of  this  place,  gent,  who  exchanged  this 
temporary'  life  for  life  immortal  in 
the  heavens,  Dec.  23,  1695. 

She  often  repeated  she  had  rather  be  a 
door-keeper  in  the  house  of  her  God, 
than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness. 
So  these  words  were  the  subject  of 
her  funeral  sermon  by  her  own 
appointment.” 

2.  Here  lieth  the  body 
of  Mary,  wife  of  William  Hubbard, 
of  Langham  in  the  county  of  Rutland, 
daughter  of  William  and 
Mary  Serjeant, 

•f*  Sic. 
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of  Castor.  She  died  Nov.  19, 

1742,  aged  22.” 

3.  Under  this  marble 
are  deposited  the  remains 
of  Mr.  William  Saijeant, 
justly  noticed  for  his  conjugal  affection, 
his  paternal  care, 
and  humane  disposition. 

He  died  July  22,  1744,  agea  53  years. 
Near  to  the  remains 
of  her  beloved  husband 
are  also  deposited  all  that  was  mortal 
of  Mary  his  wife. 

She  resigned  her  soul 
into  the  hands  of  the  Almighty 
January  31,  1765,  aged  68  years.” 

4.  Under  this  marble  are  deposited 
the  remains  of  Mary,  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Wright  Sergeant,  and  daughter  of 
Henry  Dove,  esq. 

She  was  a sincere  friend, 
an  affectionate  wife, 
and  a good  Christian. 

She  resigned  her  soul 
to  her  blessed  Redeemer 
Aug.  24,  1750,  aged  25  years. 

Also  near  this  place 
are  deposited  the  remains 
of  the  said  Mr.  Wright  Serjeant, 
who  departed  this  life  Feb.  14, 

1787,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age.” 

5.  Here  lies  the  body  of 
Mr.  Wright,  Surgeon, 
who  died  April  10,  1784,  aged  53  years.” 

In  the  North  aile : 

1.  On  a mural  tablet : 

“ Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Layng  *,  M.  A. 
late  rector  of  Marham  and  VV'^est  Deeping, 
and  curate  of  this  parish. 

He  was  born  10  Oct.  1746; 
died  22  Dec,  1791. 

Flattery  exaggerates  and  Envy 
draws  a veil  over  Virtue  j 
but  Truth,  while  she  weeps  over  his  ashes, 
will  recollect  with  regret 
the  elegant  scholar,  the  good  man, 
and  the 

conscientious  minister  of  the  Gospel.” 


1D5 

2.  On  another  mural  tablet : 

Arms  : Az.  two  bars  Argent ; in  chief  three 
leopards  faces  Or. 

Sacred  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Wni  Wright,  surgeon, 
equally  distinguished  for 
professional  abilities,  the  strictest  integrity, 
and  an  active  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  humanity. 

He  died  April  24,  1788, 
in  the  54th  year  of  his  age.” 

On  flat  stones : 

3.  Near  this  place  lietli  interred  the  body 
of  Mr.  William  Wright,  senior, 
who  departed  this  life  Dec.  6,  1736,  set.  75. 
He  was  a person 

that  with  an  honest  industry  purchased 
a plentiful  fortune  witli  a fair  character. 

He  was  a constant  attendant  upon, 
and  a sincere  lover  of, 

the  Church  of  England,  as  by  law  established  j 
a tender  husband, 

an  indulgent  father,  a kind  master, 
and  an  ingenuous  friend. 

Multis  ille  bonis  Jlebilis  occidit." 

4.  Jane  Wright, 
wife  of  Mr.  Robert  Wright, 
died  Nov.  18,  1792,  aged  69.” 

5.  Robei’t, 

son  of  Robert  and  Catharine  Wright, 
died  March  23,  1726,  aged  32. 
Elizabeth, 

daughter  of  Robert  and  Jane  Wright, 
died  April  19,  1771,  aged  22. 

Anne,  daughter, 

died  Sept.  23,  1728,  aged  1 month.” 

6.  Here  lieth  the  body  of 
Elizabeth  Landen, 

the  elder  of  the  two  very  dutiful  and 
dearly-beloved  daughters  of 
John  and  Elizabeth  Landen. 

She  died  the  27th  of  June,  1768, 
in  the  20th  year  of  her  age, 
to  the  extreme  grief  of  her 
surviving  parents  and  sister. 

Also  beneath  this  marble  lieth 
the  body  of  the  said  John  Landen, 
who  was  niany  years  agent 
to  the  earl  Fitz-William, 


• Mr.  Layng  was  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  the  liberty  and  soke  of  Peterburgh,  and  died  universally 
beloved,  and  most  sincerely  regretted.  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LXI.  p.  1235.  At  Marham  and  Castor  he  was  succeeded 
by  Christopher  Hodgson,  LL.  D.  late  of  Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge,  the  former  being  in  the  gift  of  Earl  Fitz- 
william,  who  generally  compliments  the  bishop  with  it  for  his  curate  of  Castor. 
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and  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society*. 

He  died  January  15,  1790, 
in  the  71st  year  of  his  age.” 

7.  Here  lie  the  remains  of 
(that  truly  good  woman)  Elizabeth, 
the  virtuous  wife  of  John  Landen,  gent^^ 
She  died  July  26,  1789, 
in  the  75th  year  of  her  age.” 

In  the  nave: 

1.  **  Edgar  Parker  f,  gent, 
died  Dec.  9,  1733,  aged  45  years.” 

2.  Mary  Sugar  died  Nov.  7,  1753,  aged  85.” 
In  the  South  transept; 

1 . On  a mural  tablet ; 

‘Mn  memory  of  Mary, 
the  wife  of  Edward  Hare,  and  daughter  of 
John  and  Elizabeth  Knowlton, 
who  died  July  18,  1771, 
in  the  27 th  year  of  his  age,  and  lies 
interred  at  the  foot  of  this  monument.*' 

2.  In  memory  of  John  Knowlton  J, 
who  departed  this  life  Oct.  11,  1781, 
in  the  88th  year  of  his  age.” 


3.  “ Elizabeth  Knowlton,  relict  of  John, 
died  May  29,  1783,  aged  80  yeai’s.” 

4.  William  Knowlton,  their  son, 
died  Feb.  17,  1782,'aged  49  years.” 

5.  Penelope, 

daughter  of  Henry  and  Mary  Bedel, 
died  May  30,  1719. 

Edward,  their  son,  died  in  17^2. 

Another  Edward,  died  in  1725.’* 

6.  Wright,  Henry,  and  Mary  Serjeant,  sons 
and  daughter  of  William  and  Anne  Serjeant, 
died  infants.” 

7.  Thomas,  son  of  William  and  Anne,  died 
May  26,  1771,  aged  1.” 

8.  In  a lozenge,  W.  M, 

March  11,  1719,  68.” 

Under  the  gallery ; 

Near  this  place  lieth  the  body  of  Mr.  John 
Wright,  who  departed  this  life,  Jan.  28,  1754, 
aged  60  years. 

Also  Elizabeth  his  wife,  who  died  Dec.  23, 
1771,  aged  72.” 


Benefactions. 

Mr.  Robert  Wright  gave  52s.  yearly,  one  out  of  it  every  Sunday  for  12  penny  loaves 
for  12  poor  people  of  Castor  and  Alesworth  that  shall  be  at  church,  to  be  paid  to  the 
churchwardens  out  of  an  estate  in  Warpole  St.  Peter’s  in  the  parish  of  Walton,  co.  Nor- 
folk, of  the  profit  of  tenements,  to  be  distributed  by  the  minister  or  churchwardens. 

Rectory. 

‘In  1254,  38  Henry  III.  this  rectory,  deducting  a pension  of  1005.  to  the  sacrist  of 
Burgh,  was  rated  at  fifty-five  marks  §.  In  1535,  26  Hen.  VIII.  the  profits  of  it  were 
valued  at  5Sl.  3s.  Ad.  out  of  which  was  deducted,  in  a pension  to  the  abbat  of  Burgh, 
1005.  In  procurations  and  synodals,  155.  9d.  After  the  foundation  of  the  bishopric,  the 
pension  that  was  paid  to  the  abbat  was  given  to  the  dean  and  chapter  ||.’ 

The  rector)r  is  in  Peterborough  deanry;  and  the  right  of  patronage,  which  was  in 
the  abbat  and  convent  of  Peterborough,  was  granted,  after  the  dissolution,  to  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese^. 

* And  a mathematical  writer,  by  whom  are  the  following  papers  inserted  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

All  Investigation  of  some  Theorems  which  suggest  some  remarkable  Properties  of  the  Circle,  and  are  of  use  in  resolving 
Fractions,  whose  denominations  are  certain  Multinomials,  into  more  simple  ones.  XLVIll.  566. 

A new  Method  of  computing  the  sums  of  certain  Series.  LI.  553. 

A Specimen  of  a New  Method  of  observing  curvilineal  Areas.  LVIIT.  174. 

New  Theorems  for  computing  the  Areas,  of  certain  curved  Lines.  LX.  441. 

A Disquisition  concerning  certain  Fluents,  which  are  assignable  to  those  of  Conic  Sections.  LXI.  298. 

An  Investigation  of  a general  Theorem  for  finding  the  Length  of  an  Arc  of  any  conic  Hyperbola,  by  Means  of  two 
elliptic  Arcs,  with  some  other  new  and  useful  Theorems  deduced  therefrom.  LXV.  283. 

A new  Theory  of  the  rotatory  Motion  of  Bodies  affected  by  Forces  disturbing  such  Motion.  LXVII.  266, 

f Steward  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam.  t Keeper  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam. 

§ MSS.  Cott.  Nero.  D.  X.  ||  Pat.  33  Heoi.  Vlll.  p.  2.  ^ Ibid. 
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The  following  list  of  Patrons  and  Rectors  is  taken  from  the  Registers  of  the  See  ol 
Lincoln  : 


Patrons. 

Rectors. 

‘ Abbot  and  Convent  of 
Peterborough. 

‘ Virgilius^  persona^  seu  rector,  ob.  die  Trin.  1228. 
Wm.  de  Burgo,  sub-dean,  presented  1240*. 

Dom.  Petrus  de  Augusta’. 

Joh.de  Affordeby,  cap.  2 cal.  Feb.  1287’. 

Dom.  Wm.  de  Melton,  cap.  11  cal.  Dec.  1314*. 
Dom.  Roger  de  Northburg,  cap.  6 id.  Apr.  1316*. 
Roger  de  Nassington,  subd.  4 non.  Jul.  1317*. 

John  de  Aslakeby,  pbr.  10  cal.  Feb.  1320’. 

Dom.  Henr.  de  Edenford,  cl.  4 non.  Maii  1336’. 
Mag.  Alex,  de  Ounesbj?^,  pbr.  2 id.  Jan.  1340’. 

Rob.  Swetman  de  Dodyngton,  pbr.  3 id.  Nov.  1345’, 
Mag.  John  de  Wilford,  cl.  8 Id.  Aug.  1355®. 

Dom.  Gervas  Warde,  cl.  13  cal.  Feb.  1355®. 

Mag.  Rob.  de  Austhorp®. 

Dom.  Ric.  de  Leycester,  pbr.  7 Mart.  1372®. 

Dom.  Wm.  Borstall®  *®. 

Tho.  Hervy,  pbr.  11  cal.  Ap.  1378®. 

Tho.  Pykewell,  cl.  ult.  Maii  1383®. 

Joh.  de  Langeford,  pbr.  24  Feb.  1385®. 

Rad.  Repyngham,  rector,  ob.  7 Apr.  1416®. 

Wm.  Kynwolmersh,  pbr.  13  Apr.  1416**. 

Wm.  Kynwolmersh,  jun.  cl.  24  Mart.  1416**. 

Tho.  Whiston,  LL.  D.  12  Jan.  1419**. 

Ric.  Raynhyll*'. 

Wm.  Witham,  pbr.  23  Ap.  1449*®. 

Dom.  John  Colynson”. 

Mag.  J.  Sybely,  cl.  14  Feb.  1460*’. 

Tho.  Harby,  rector,  ob.  1460**. 

Mag.  Will.  Wytham,  LL.  D.  28  Maii  1466*’. 

Mag.  Tho.  Tanfield,  S.  T.  B.  14  Aug.  1466*’. 

Dom.  Tho,  Dalyson,  pbr.  25  Feb.  1474*’. 

' Reg.  Rob.  Grosthead,  ep.  Line.  ® Ex  cod.  com.  Exon.  p.  73. 

® Reg.  Oliv.  Sutton.  John  de  Affurdeby  ob.  1314,  et  sep.  ap.  Stanfording.  Reg.  Fraunceys.  < Reg.  John  Dalderby. 


5 Reg.  Hen.  Burghersh. 

® Rfig.  Joh.  Gynwell. 

O Reg.  Phil.  Repyngdon. 
Reg.  Fraunceys. 

® Reg.  Line,  sede  vac.  7 Reg.  Tho.  Beke. 

9 Reg.  J.  Buckingham.  Keg.  Fraunceys,  p.  331. 

19  Reg.  Will.  Alnwick.  13  Reg.  J.  Chedworth. 

1*  Reg.  Tbo.  Rolheram. 

p 2 Dom. 

Dom. 
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Patrons. 


Arth.  Darcy,  mil.  k \ 
Wm.Geffray,  LL.  D.  i 

The  Bishop. 


Rectors. 

Dom.  Tho.  Blencho,  pbr.  5 Apr.  1477  . 

Mag.  Joh.  Palady^ 

Tho.  Banfield,  rector,  ob.  14^5^. 

Mag.  Hen.  Rudde,  LL.  D.  ult.  Apr.  1409^ 

Dom.  J.  Gayton,  pbr.  8 Dec.  1506S 

Hugh  Rawlyns,  A.  M.  7 July  1544^ 

Arthur  Dudley®. 

Mag.  Joh.  Ap.  Harry,  LL.  D.  12  Mar.  1546’,  sep.  18 
Mart.  1548. 

Will.  Jeffery,  LL.  D.  penult.  Mart.  1549®. 

Christ.  Hodgeson,  A.  B.  occurs  rector,  1561®. 

Laur.  Stanton,  cl.  comp,  pro  primit.  7 Aug.  1600^®. 

Tho  Dove,  cl.  comp,  pro  primit.  16  Nov.  1613^®. 

Rev.  Dom.  Will.  Peirc,  epis.  Peterb.  comp,  pro  primit. 
26  Apr.  1632*®. 

Rev.  Dom.  Augustin  Lindsell,  episc.  Peterb.  comp,  pro 
primit.  30  Apr.  1633*®. 

Rev.  Dom.  Franc.  Dee,  episc.  Pet.  comp,  pro  prim.  26 
Aug.  1634*®. 

Rev.  Dom.  J.  Towers,  ep.  Peterb.  comp,  pro  primit. 
1 Oct.  1639**. 

Edm.  Spinkes,  Cl.  com.  pro  prim.  30  Maii  1646*®. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Laney,  bishop  of  Peterburgh,  1660. 

Dr.  Joseph  Henshaw,  bishop  of  Peterburgh,  1663. 


This  rectory,  valued  at  about  300/.  a year,  and  comprising  also  the  chapels  of  Sutton 
and  Upton,  was  annexed  to  the  bishopric  in  1631  ; consequently,  since  that  time,  the 
bishops  of  Peterburgh  have  regularly  held  the  rectory  of  Castor  in  perpetual  Commendavi ; 
and  the  following  persons  have  officiated  here  as  curates: 

1553  Edward  Stokes. 

1610  Henry  Smith. 


' Reg. Tho.  Rotheram.  ’ Reg.  Joh.  Russell.  3 j>eg.  Fraunceys.  ^ Reg.  Will.  Smyth, 

s Reg.  eccl.  Peterb.  « Ibid.  7 Reg.  Paroch.  8 Reg.  eccl.  Peterb. 

a MS.  Bene’t  coll.  Camb.  He  was  also  prebendary  of  Peterburg.  lo  MS.  due.  de  Chandos. 

MS.  due.  de  Chandos.  Bp.  Towers  was  ejected  from  this  rectory  on  account  of  his  having  joined  the  king  at  Oxford. 
Presented  by  the  Parliamentary  Sequestrators;  and  ejected  at  the  Restoration.  He  held  also  the  rectory  of  Overtou 
Longueville,  in  Huntingdonshire  ; was  an  able  preacher,  and  a man  of  great  note. 
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1667  George  Gascoigne. 

1676  Geoffrey  Hawkins. 

1685  John  Coveney. 

1688  Thomas  Abbot. 

1700  Oliver  Pocklington. 

1706  George  Baxter. 

1716  Henry  Beadles. 

1750  Joscelyn  Perry. 

1770  Kennet  Gibson. 

1772  Thomas  Layng  *. 

1796  Christopher  Hodgson  f. 

These  are  not  the  years  when  these  curates  were  first  appointed,  but  when  the  names 
appear  in  the  visitation-books  ; and  the  two  first  in  the  parish  register  which  begins 
in  1538. 


Upon  a green  balk  in  Castor  field,  descending  to  Gunwade  ferry,  over  which  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Fitzwilliam  has  erected  a handsome  bridge  of  two  arches,  subject  to  a toll 
every  time  it  is  passed  over,  are  two  stones,  by  the  common  people  called  Robin  Hood 
and  Little  John,  from  a false  tradition  of  two  arrows  having  been  shot  thither  by  them 
from  Alwalton  church-yard.  But,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Gunton,  they  were  set  up 
as  evidence  that  the  carriages  of  stone  from  Bernack  pits,  to  be  conveyed  by  Gunwade 
ferry  to  St.  Edmund’s  Bury,  might  pass  that  way  without  paying  toll  §.  These  stones 
are  nicked  in  the  top  like  arrows,  in  memory,  it  is  supposed,  of  St.  Edmund,  who  was 
shot  to  death  with  arrows  by  the  Danes,  or  perhaps  only  cracked  in  slits  by  weather,  like 
the  Devil’s  arrows  at  Boroughbridge  in  Yorkshire.  They  are  sunk  into  the  earth  by  time, 
and  are  now  scarcely  a foot  out  of  the  ground. 

In  the  afternoon  of  June  4,  1795,  about  a quarter  past  five  o’clock,  a thunder-cloud, 
highly  saturated  with  the  electric  effluvia,  passed  over  the  village  of  Castor,  towards  the 
N.  W.  A vivid  flash  of  lightning  was  at  the  same  time  quickly  succeeded  by  a most 
alarming  clap  of  thunder,  accompanied  by  a remarkable  hollow  crackling  sound.  The 
cloud,  being  directly  over  the  spire  of  the  church,  was  thereby  attracted,  and  discharged 
a ball  of  fire  upon  the  weather-cock.  Thence  it  passed  down  the  iron  rod  upon  which 
the  weather-cock  is  elevated,  to  the  stone-work  at  the  vertex  of  the  spire.  There  it 
split  in  half  a small  circular  stone,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  iron  rod,  entered  the 
inside  a little  below,  and,  passing  down  by  the  upper  north-west  window  of  the  spire, 
forced  out  the  munting  of  the  window,  together  with  a great  deal  of  the  adjacent  heavy 

* Seep.  105.  See  hereafter,  under  rectors  of  Marham. 

J “ The  names  of  such  as  have  been  christened,  married,  and  buried,  in  Castor  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  orderly 
succeeding  one  another.  The  year  of  our  Lord  1538”,  extending  to  1742  ; second  register  of  burials  from  1678  to  1745. 

§ Guntou’s  Peterburgh,  p.  4. 
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stone-work,  which  now  gives  a ruinous  appearance  to  that  part  of  the  spire,  and  crossed 
over  and  descended  to  the  south  corner  of  the  tower,  where  the  clock-bell  hangs.  The 
whole  discharge  of  this  electric  matter  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  come  down  to 
the  clock-bell,  for  part  of  it  passed  through  the  wall,  a little  below  the  window  above- 
mentioned,  to  the  outside  of  the  spire,  and  thence  descended  to  the  lead  which  covers 
the  roof  of  the  church.  There  it  diffused  itself  on  the  south,  west,  and  north,  entering 
the  windows  of  the  church  in  those  quarters  where  the  leaden  spouts  terminate  on  the 
outside,  splitting  and  tearing  aw'ay  the  stones  of  the  windows  and  walls  along  which  it 
passed,  casting  them  likewise  at  some  distance,  and  damaging  several  pews.  Let  us 
now  return  to  the  south  corner  of  the  tower,  where  the  clock-bell  hangs,  in  order  to  trace 
the  progress  and  effects  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  original  discharge  of  this  wonderful 
subtle  fluid.  That  part  of  the  discharge  was  there  attracted  to  the  iron  hammer  of  the 
clock,  and,  passing  down,  set  fire  to  a dry,  old,  decayed  beam,  which  supports  the 
floor  above,  and  melted  all  the  wire  which  connects  the  clock-hammer  with  the  hour-wheel 
below,  except  about  two  feet  and  a half  of  the  last  link,  which,  being  more  substantial 
than  the  rest,  was  only  bent  in  several  places,  and  a little  discoloured.  The  lock  upon 
the  clock-case  door  was  forced  off,  and  likewise  the  staple  of  a smaller  door  occasionally 
opened  to  admit  light  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  works  within,  and  the  door  itself 
thrown  down.  From  the  floor  of  the  place  where  the  clock  stands,  the  electrical  effluvia 
dispersed  itself  in  one  horizontal  direction  over  the  lead  covering  the  roof  of  this  chan- 
cel, to  the  top  of  the  great  east  window  there,  and  in  its  descent  split  the  muntings  of 
that  window  in  three  different  places : it  likewise  dispersed  itself  in  three  perpendicular 
directions  from  the  above  floor  down  to  the  belfry.  The  ringers  had  a providential  escape. 
Had  this  awful  event  happened  an  hour  or  two  later,  they  would  then  have  been  again 
assembled  in  the  belfry  to  continue  the  celebration  of  his  Majesty’s  birth-day,  when  some 
or  perhaps  all  of  them  must  inevitably  have  fallen  victims  to  the  irresistibly  destructive  force 
of  the  electrical  matter,  which  seems  to  have  pervaded  the  inside  of  the  whole  building. 
Much  damage  was  4ilso  done  by  the  same  storm  in  several  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  *. 


According  to  the  Return  to  Parliament  in  1811,  the  parish  of  Castor  with  Milton  in- 
cluding Aylesworth  and  Upton,  contained  1 house  building,  3 houses  uninhabited,  and 
80  houses  inhabited  by  99  families,  48  of  which  were  employed  in  agriculture,  35  in 
trade,  &c.  and  16  not  comprized  in  the  two  preceding  classes  ; consisting  of  241  males, 
212  females,  total  453. 


^ See  Gent.  Mag.vol.  LXV.  p.  517. 
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AYLESWORTH. 


‘ AYLESJVORTH,  ov  Eylesworthy  a member  of  Castrey  consists  of  four  farms  belong- 
ing to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Peterhurgh,  and  three  which  are  the  estate  of  Earl  Fitz- 
wUliam.  In  948,  King  Edred  gave  Egeleswardj  where  were  3 families  or  hides,  to  his 
servant  Elfin,  with  the  fields,  pastures,  meadows,  and  woods  belonging  to  it,  to  be  held 
by  himself  and  his  heirs,  free  from  all  services  and  payments  **. 

‘At  the  general  survey,  Eglesworde  was  held  in  part  by  the  church  of  Burgh,  and  in 
part  by  its  tenants.  The  church  had  6 hides  here.  The  arable  land  was  12  carucates  ; 
2 carucates  were  in  demesne;  and  17  villanes,  2 cottagers,  and  8 socmen,  had  12  caru- 
cates. There  were  2 mills  rented  annually  at  12.y.  15  acres  of  meadow,  and  a wood,  in 
length  3 furlongs,  and  in  breadth  2 furlongs.  Before  the  Conquest  this  estate  was  valued 
at  20.?.  but  now  at70j. 

Ipfa  cECcta  ten  Eclesworde  . Ibl  funt . vi  . hidce.  Tra  . e . xii  . 

^ . ae  *7 

car  . In  dnio  funt . ii . car  . 7 xvii . uilti  7 ii , bord  7 viii . fochi 

tj 

cu  . XII  . car  . Ibi . II . molini  de  . xii . fol  . 7 xv  . ac  pti  Silua  . iii . 
qrent  Ig  . 7 • Valuit . xx  . fol . Modo  . lxx  . folid. 

‘ Three  of  the  abbat’s  knights  held  also  3 hides  in  Eglesworde,  and  had  3 carucates. 
This  estate  was  rated  at  3/. 

‘ After  the  dissolution  of  the  convent,  the  possessions  it  had  in  Aylesworth\  were  given 
to  the  dean  and  chapter  with  Castre  manor.  A moiety  also  of  Ailesxoorth  manor,  with 
lands  and  messuages  in  Upton,  Aileszvorth,  Castor,  and  Ufiord,  which  formerly  were  in 
the  possession  of  Jane,  Queen  of  England  |,  in  the  35th  of  Henry  VIII.  was  granted  to 
Sir  Robert  Wyngfelde,  knt.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  hath  three  farms  here.’ 


BELASIS. 


*■  BELASIS,  or  Belseys,  in  old  deeds  named  Bellositum,  is  a farm  or  manor  belonging 
to  the  dean  and  chapter.  It  was  antiently  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  monastery. 
Here  were  8 acres  of  wood,  by  the  survey  in  1535  §,  26  Henry  VIII.  valued  at  Q.0d.  an 


♦ Lib.  Nig.  Com.  Exon.  MS.  p.  25. 
X Pat.  35  Hen.  VI II.  p.  16. 


f Pat.  33  Hen.  VIII.  p.  3. 
§ Rot.  in  Olfic.  Primit.  n.  1, 
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acre,  the  profits  of  the  manor  being  then  rated  at  100^.  It  was  assigned  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  in  the  thirty-third  of  Henry  VIII.  on  the  erection  of  the  see  of  Peterburgh. 
The  old  manor-house  f,  part  of  which  was  standing  some  years  ago,  was  built  in  King 
John’s  time  by  abbat  Robert  de  Lindesey^  who  died  in  1222.’ 


MILTON. 

‘ AT  the  Conqueror’s  survey,  the  abbat  of  Burgh  had  2 hides  in  Meletone^  which  Roger 

held  of  him.  The  arable  land  was  3 carucates;  2 were  in  demesne,  with  1 servant;  and 

5 villanes,  with  6 socmen,  had  2 carucates.  There  was  a wood,  in  length  3 furlongs,  and 

1 in  breadth.  This  manor  had  been  rated  at  20^.  but  was  now  valued  at  40^. 

R*j  ^ 

oger  ten  de  abbe  Meletone  .Ibi  fant  .ii.hidse.Tra.e. iii.car. 

In  dnio  funt . ii.cu.  i . feruo  . 7 v . niR . 7 vi . focb  cu  . ii . car  . Silua 
III . qrent  Ig,  7 una  lat . Valuit . xx . fot . Modo . xl  . fot. 

* In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  J these  2 hides  were  in  the  hands  of  Geoffrey  de  Milton^  who 
held  them,  with  2 ploughlands  in  Lincolnshire,  by  the  service  of  2 knights’  fees.  In  the 
thirty-third  year  of  Edward  I.  § Joane,  late  the  wife  of  William  Charles^  by  inquisition 
taken  after  her  decease,  was  found  to  have  been  seised,  for  the  term  of  her  life,  of  cer- 
tain lands  and  tenements,  held  of  the  abbat  of  Peterburgh,  by  the  service  of  1 knight’s 
fee  ; the  payment  of  2s.  Id.  ob.  yearly,  by  the  hands  of  the  said  abbat,  towards  the  guard 
of  Rockingham  castle  ; alike  payment  of  2.<>.  l\d.  to  the  sheriff’s  aid;  the  doing  suit 
every  3 weeks  at  the  abbai’s  court  at  Castre,  and  the  annual  payment  of  2s.  at  the  hun- 
dred court  of  Langdyke ; and  also  every  3 weeks  doing  suit  at  Torpel  manor  court  for 
her  lands  in  Ellesworth  ||.  Her  successor  in  these  possessions,  which  the  said  William 
and  Joane  Charles  had  purchased  of  Geoffrey  de  Milton,  was  Edward  Charles,  their  son 
and  heir,  who,  the  same  year,  obtained  the  privilege  of  a weekly  market  here  and  a 
fair  every  3^ear  for  3 days,  beginning  on  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  In  the  second 
of  Edward  II.  he  levied  a fine  of  it**.  In  the  third  year  of  Edward  III.  ft  William,  the 
son  of  William  Charles,  brought  his  action  against  Edmund  Charles,  for  the  recovery  of 
fourscore  acres  of  wood,  with  the  appurtenances  in  Milton,  of  which  the  said  Edmund  had 
unjustly  dispossessed  Edward  Charles,  the  plaintiff’s  grandfather;  but,  omitting  to  set 
forth  in  his  declaration  that  he  was  the  son  of  William,  son  and  heir  to  the  said  Edward 
Charles,  he  was  nonsuited.  This  William  H,  in  the  seventh  of  the  same  reign,  gave  up 

♦ Pat.  33  Hen.  VIII.  p.  3.  f Gunton’s  Peterburgh,  p.  28.  J MS.  Vincent,  in  Coll.  Armor,  n.  92, 

§ Esc.  33.  Edw.  1.  n.  64.  ||  Aylesworlh.  Cart.  33  Edw.  I.  n.  28.  The  market  day  is  not  mentioned. 

Fin.  2 Edw.  II.  MS.  Hatton.  Placit.  Commun.  3 Edw.  III.  rot.  59.  J J Rot.  Claus.  7 Ed.  III.  p.  1. 

to 
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to  Richard  de  la  Polc^  citizen  of  London,  and  his  heirs,  all  his  right  in  this  his  manor  of 
Milton,  and  84  acres  of  wood  vvitliin  the  same  manor : and,  two  years  afterwards,  this 
Richard  levied  a fine  of  it  He  died  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  this  reign  t,  jointly 
seised,  with  Joane  his  wife,  of  this  manor  in  Milton  ; which,  by  the  inquisition  after 
his  decease,  was  found  to  be  held  of  theabbat  of  Peterburgh^  by  homage  and  fealty,  suit 
every  3 weeks  at  Castre  court,  the  annual  payment  of  12^.  and  a like  payment  of  2^.  called 
Suit-silver ; he  was  succeeded  by  William  de  la  Pole,  his  son  and  heir.  Joane,  relict  of 
Richard  de  la  Pole,  appears  soon  after  to  have  married  Thomas  de  Chaworth  %,  who,  on 
collecting  the  aid,  in  the  year  following,  for  the  knighthood  of  the  king’s  son,  accounted 
for  a knight’s  fee  and  an  half  in  Multon  and  Brugh,  of  the  2 fees  which  were  formerly 
held  by  Robert  de  Mutton;  and,  by  inquisition  taken  in  the  next  year,  he  was  certified  to 
hold  this  knio^ht’s  fee  and  an  half,  of  the  inheritance  of  William  de  la  Pole, 

^ The  possessor  of  the  other  moiety  of  this  lordship,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  Edward 
L was  Robert  de  Watervill^,  who  then  obtained  to  himself  and  his  heirs  a grant  of  free 
warren  in  his  lands  at  Milton.  In  the  seventeenth  year  of  Edward  II.  ||  he  gave  it  up, 
with  its  appurtenances,  in  Peterburgh,  Thorpe,  and  Marham,  to  Bartholomew  de  Badles- 
mere  and  Margaret  his  wife,  to  be  held  by  them  and  their  heirs,  paying  yearly  a rent- 
charge  of  10/.  to  the  said  Robert  de  Waterville  for  the  term  of  his  life. 

‘ Successor  to  Bartholomew  de  Badlesmere  was  Giles  de  Badlesmere  his  son,  who,  some 
time  before  his  death,  granted  this  manor  to  William  Casse,  for  the  life  of  the  said  William, 
and  the  further  term  of  20  years  after  his  decease,  at  the  annual  rent  of  20  marks.  By 
the  inquisition  taken  in  the  twelfth  of  Edward  III.^  it  was  certified  to  be  held  of  the  abbat 
of  Peterburgh,  by  the  payment  of  245.  yearly ; and  Margery  wife  to  William  de  Ross, 
Maud  wife  of  John  de  Vere,  Elizabeth  wife  of  William  de  Bohun,  and  Margaret  married  to 
John  Tiptoft,  the  sisters  of  the  said  Giles  de  Badlesmere,  were  found  to  be  his  heirs.  On 
the  partition  of  his  estate**,  his  lands  in  this  lordship  were  assigned  to  John  de  Vere, 
Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Maud  his  wife.  He  died  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  Edward  III. ff 
leaving  Sir  Thomas  de  Vere,  his  son  and  successor;  who;|;  J,  in  the  fortieth  of  this  reign, 
after  the  death  of  the  countess  his  mother,  came  into  the  possession  of  them.  With  the 
Earls  of  Oxford  this  manor  appears  to  have  continued  till  the  second  year  of  Edward  IV. 
when,  upon  the  attainder  and  death  of  John  Vere  Earl  of  Oxford^,  it  was  given  to 
Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

‘ In  the  eighteenth  year.l|||  of  Richard  II.  a fine  was  levied  of  the  manors  of  Milton, 
Marham,  and  Thorp,  and  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Marham,  between  John  Rome, 

* Fin.  9 Edw.  III. 

f Inquis.  19  Edw.  III.  n.  56.  He  died  at  his  manor  of  Milton,  but  was  buried  at  the  chapel  of  Kyngeston  upon  Hull, 
and  a mortuary  was  paid  to  the  Sacrist  of  Burgh.  Reg.  Fraunceys,  p.  317.  J Comput.  Walt.  Paries. 

§ Cart.  32  Edw.  I.  n.  23.  j]  inquis.  anno  17  Edw.  II.  n.  82.  Inquis.  12  Edw.  III.  n.  44. 

^ Rot.  fin.  12  Edw.  III.  n.  8.  -f*  f Esch.  34  Edw.  III.  n.  84.  ;{;  Esch.  40  Edw,  III,  n.  38. 

§ § Pat.  2 Edw.  IV.  D.  4.  |j||  Reg.  Kirketon,  fo.  22.  a. 
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clerk,  and  John  de  Herlyngton^  demandants,  and  John  Wittelhuiy,  and  Agnes  his  wife, 
deforciants,  to  the  use  of  the  said  John  Rome  and  John  de  Herlyngton,  who  gave  up  to 
John  and  Agnes  Wittelbury  the  manors  of  Milton  and  Marham,  and  the  said  advowson, 
excepting  1 messuage,  1 carucate  of  land,  and  8 acres  of  wood  in  Milton^  to  be  held 
by  themselves,  and  the  heirs  male  of  their  bodies,  with  remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of 
the  said  John  Wittelbury.  They  gave  up  likewise  the  manor  of  Thorp,  with  the  above- 
excepted  lands  in  Milton,  to  the  said  John  and  Agnes  for  their  lives,  with  remainder  to 
Wiliam  Wittelbur}",  their  son,  and  his  heirs  male,  with  remainder  to  Robert,  brother  of 
the  said  William,  with  remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of  the  aforesaid  John  Wittelbury.  In 
the  ninth  of  Henry  IV.  John  Wittelbury  being  dead,  Richard,  his  son  and  heir,  gave  up 
Milton  manor  to  Thomas  Gerard  and  Agnes  his  wife,  relict  of  the  said  John  Wittelbury,  for 
the  term  of  their  lives  In  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  Henry  VI.  Isabella  Plesyngton,  relict 
of  Sir  Henry  Plesyngton,  knt.  daughter  and  heir  of  Albredus  Wittelbur}",  esq.  gave  up 
all  the  above-mentioned  premises  to  Thomas  Palmer,  Robert  Fen,  esqrs.  William  Hyde, 
chaplain,  and  Richard  Galway,  yeoman  f ; by  which  Richard  Galway,  in  the  second  of 
Edward  IV.  the  manor  of  T^/^or/7,  Peterbiirg,  was  conveyed,  by  deed  of  feoffment, 
to  Sir  William  Catesby,  knt.  Thomas  Wake,  esq.  and  others,  with  a messuage  in 
Milton,  named  Hichecoke  Kefthynge;  which  feoffment  w'as  to  the  use  of  Henry  Grene 
and  Margaret  his  wife,  and  their  heirs,  of  which  Margaret  Robert  Wittelbury  was  son 
and  heir  J.  In  the  fifteenth  of  Henry  VII.  this  Robert,  who  had  been  sheriff  of  the 
county  in  the  first  of  Richard  III.  and  again  in  the  eighth  year  of  this  reign,  did  homage 
to  the  abbat  of  Burgh,  for  three  knights’  fees  and  an  half,  in  Milton,  Marham,  and 
Thorp  §.  He  died  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  Henry  VII.  ||  seised  of  Milton  and  Mar- 
ham manors,  held  by  knight’s  service,  and  a certain  yearly  payment,  of  the  abbat  and 
convent  of  Peterbargh  ; but  w’ho  was  his  heir  the  jury  did  not  find.  He  appears,  how- 
ever, some  time  before  his  death,  to  have  conveyed  the  manor  of  Milton  to  William  Fitz- 
william,  betw'een  whom  and  the  said  Robert  Wittelbury,  a fine  had  been  levied  of  it,  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  the  same  reign 

‘William  Fitz-William,  successor  to  Robert  Wittelbury  in  Milton  lordship,  was  son  of 
John  Fitz-William,  of  Green's  Norton,  and  Ellen,  daughter  of  William  Villiers  of 
Brokesby,  in  Leicestershire  ; which  John  was  descended  from  Sir  Thomas  Fitz-William, 
knt.  who  lived  in  Henry  III.’s  time,  and  was  the  fifth  in  descent  from  William  Fitz- 
William,  natural  son  to  the  Conqueror,  and  marshal  of  his  army  against  England.  In 
1506  22  Hen.  VII.  being  a member  of  the  Merchant-Taylors  company,  at  the  king’s 

express  command  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  London,  and  the  same  year 
elected  alderman  of  Bread-street  ward.  Being  again  appointed  sheriff  in  the  second  of 

* Rot.  Claus.  9 Hen.  IV.  p.  1,  m.  27.  f Reg.  Kirketon,  fo.  22.  b.  % Kirketon,  fo.  23,  a. 

§ Ibid.  fo.  9.  b.  (I  Esch.  22  Hen.  VII.  n.  148.  18  Ann.  Hen.  Vll. 

Slow’s  Chronicle,  pp.  879,  895.  Edit.  1580. 
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Henry  VIII.  and  refusing  to  appear,  or  take  on  him  the  office,  he  was  disfranchised, 
ejected  from  his  aldermanship,  and  fined  a thousand  marks,  to  be  levied  of  his  goods 
and  chattels  within  the  city.  In  the  sixth  of  the  same  reign  he  was  sheriff  of  Essex,  in 
which  county  he  possessed  the  manor  of  Gainespark  hall,  and  sheriff  of  Northampton  -.hire 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  this  reign.  He  had  been,  for  some  time,  retained  in  the  service 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  whom,  after  his  disgrace,  he  kindly  entertained  at  Milton  On 
this  account  being  demanded  by  the  king,  how  he  dared  to  entertain  so  great  an  enemy 
to  the  state ; he  replied,  he  had  not  done  it  out  of  contempt  or  disobedience  to  his 
majesty,  but  as  the  cardinal  had  been  his  master,  and  a considerable  instrument  in  the 
advancement  of  his  fortunes.  With  this  answer  the  king  was  so  well  pleased,  that, 
saying  “ he  himself  had  few  such  servants,”  he  immediately  knighted  him,  and  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  his  privy  council.  He  was  very  munificent  and  liberal ; and,  by  his 
last  willf,  bearing  date  May  28,  1534,  in  which  he  directs  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the 
chancel  at  Marham,  which  he  had  lately  rebuilt,  he  gave  many  charitable  legacies;  and 
orders  particularly,  that  those  persons,  under  whose  names,  in  his  seventh  book  of 
debts,  he  had  written  Amove  Dei  remiito,  should  not  be  troubled  by  his  executors. 

‘ By  Anne,  his  first  wife,  daughter  to  Sir  John  Hawes,  of  the  city  of  London,  knt.  he 
had  two  sons,  William  and  Richard  ; and  two  daughters,  Elizabeth,  married  to  Sir 
Thomas  Brudenell,  of  Deane;  and  Anne,  the  wife  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook,  of  Giddy-hall> 
in  the  county  of  Essex.  By  his  second,  Mildred,  daughter  of  Richard  Sackville,  of 
Buckhurst  in  Sussex,  esq.  he  had  three  sons,  Christopher,  Francis,  and  Thomas;  with 
two  daughters,  Eleanor  and  Mary;  and  by  Jane,  daughter  to  John  Ormond,  his  third 
wife,  he  had  no  issue.  He  died  in  1534,  at  his  house  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas  the 
Apostle,  London,  and  was  buried  at  Marham,  leaving  his  eldest  son,  William  Fitz- 
William,  his  successor  in  his  lordship.  Sir  William  Fitz-William  (for  he  had  the  honour 
to  be  knighted)  married  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Sapeote,  of  Elton,  in  Hun- 
tingdonshire, and  had  three  sons,  William,  John,  and  Bryan,  the  two  younger  of  whom 
served  with  reputation  and  success  against  the  rebels  in  Ireland  ; and  a second  John, 
who  was  trained  up  in  France,  and  was  master  of  the  camp  to  Queen  Mary.  On  his 
decease  in  1576,  Sir  William,  the  eldest  son,  became  sole  heir  to  his  father.  He  was 
born  herein  1526,  bred  under  the  tuition  of  John  Lord  Russel,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and 
first  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  by  him  presented  to  Edward  VI.  who  made  him  Marshal  of 
the  King’s  Bench.  He  assisted  in  proclaiming  Queen  Mary,  and  was  afterwards  em- 


♦ Collins’s  Peerage,  vol.  V.  p.  757,  et  seqq. 

f Printed  at  large  in  Collins’s  Peerage,  vol.  V.  p.  172,  (1779,)  and  Archdale’s  Peerage  of  Ireland,  vol.  II.  p.  171. 
Two  antient  elms  in  the  park  are  shewn  as  marking  the  spot  where  this  conversation  passed.  The  present  noble  pro- 
prietor has  it  in  contemplation  to  perpetuate  it  by  a suitable  inscription. 

The  Cardinal’s  red  hat,  found  in  the  great  wardrobe  by  Bishop  Burnet  when  clerk  of  the  closet,  and  given  by  his  son 
the  judge  to  the  countess  of  Albemarle,  and  by  her  to  Mr.  Walpole,  is  now  at  Strawberry  hill. 
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ployed  by  her  in  Ireland,  under  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  Keutenant  of  that  kingdom,  and  was 
appointed  keeper  of  the  great  seal  there  1555.  In  the  first  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he 
was,  by  letters  patent,  1560,  constituted  vice-treasurer  and  treasurer  at  war,  and, 
1561,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  court  of  wards,  in  Ireland,  in  which  posts  he  conti- 
nued fourteen  years  ; and,  for  the  wisdom  and  experience  which  he  shewed  in  the  exercise 
of  these  offices,  was  raised  to  greater  employment  in  the  same  realm:  the  Queen,  in 
the  course  of  her  reign,  appointing  him  by  patent  her  deputy  four  several  times,  1559, 
1560,  1572,  1587,  and  three  times  one  of  the  lords-justices,  and  commander  in  chief 
of  the  army  there  near  30  years.’  The  Earl  of  Sussex,  alarmed  by  the  opposition  he  had 
encountered  in  parliament,  repairing  to  England,  entrusted  the  government  to  Sir 
William,  a person  not  considerable  enough  to  enforce  his  authority  among  a people  who 
were  only  to  be  managed  by  a deputy  of  power  and  consequence,  and  were  now  parti- 
cularly provoked  by  the  violences  offered  to  their  religious  prejudices^'.  Sussex  re- 
turned again  to  Ireland,  and  was  succeeded,  1563,  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney  t,  and  he, 
1571,  by  Sir  William  Fitz-William  J ; and  “such  were  the  hopes  conceived  from  the 
suppression  of  the  late  commotions,  that  new  projects  were  formed  in  England  for  the 
improvement  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  especially  for  establishing  a plantation  of 
English  settlers  in  those  parts  of  Ulster  which  had  been  forfeited  or  resigned  to  the 
crown.”  Among  these  adventurers  was  William  Devereux,  lately  created  Earl  of 
Essex.  Fitz -William  naturally  foreseeing  that  the  presence  of  a nobleman  invested  with 
independant  authority,  and  attended  with  a considerable  force,  would  necessarily  lessen  his 
consequence  and  dignity,  remonstrated  warLnly  against  the  impropriety  of  this  com- 
mission and  the  unseasonable  attempt  to  form  a new  settlement  §;  not  knowing  that  it 
was  a contrivance  of  the  Earl’s  enemy  Leicester  to  get  rid  of  him;  which  shortly  suc- 
ceeded, and  Leicester  married  his  widow.  The  administration  of  Fitz-Wiiliam  had  been 
disturbed  by  various  petty  commotions,  and  letters  were  intercepted  from  the  Pope, 
encouraging  the  Irish  to  revolt.  The  repeated  instances  of  Sir  William  to  be  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  his  Irish  government  so  wrought  upon  the  Queen,  that  she  deter- 
mined once  again  to  entrust  the  management  of  this  disordered  country  to  the  abilities 
and  experience  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney  ||..  Sir  Henry  was  succeeded,  1584,  by  Sir  John 
Perrot;  and  he,  wearied  with  the  neglect  and  slight  of  his  sovereign,  but  adored  by  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  who  had  felt  the  benefits  of  his  administration,  delivered  the 
sword  to  Sir  William  Fitz-William,  1587,  declaring  that  he  left  the  kingdom  in  peace 
“ Sir  William  assumed  the  reins  of  government  at  a favourable  period  ; when  an  interval 
of  tranquillity  had  diffused  plenty  and  prosperity  throughout  the  country  ; when  the 
provinces  of  Connaught  and  Munster  were  governed  with  vigour  by  Sir  Richard  Bingham 

* Irish  Siatutes,  2 Eliz.  c.  5,  6.  i).  Leiand’s  Hist,  of  Ireland,  If.  22*5. 

f Leiand’s  History  of  Ireland,  11.235.  J Ib.  253.  § Camden,  Ann.  Eliz.  p.  286.  ed.  Hearne. 

II  Leland,  11.255.258.  ^ Ib.  311. 
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and  Sir  Tliomas  Norris,  deputy  to  his  brother  John ; when  the  discontents  and  secret 
practices  of  Ulster  had  not  yet  broken  out  into  any  violence,  and  might  have  easily  been 
stifled  by  a moderate  and  equitable  conduct.  But  the  new  deputy  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  disinterested  or  even  uncorrupt,  much  less  possessed  with  liberal  principles 
of  policy.  He  is  said  to  have  solicited  some  reward  for  his  services  in  his  former  admi- 
nistration, and  to  have  received  for  answer  that  the  station  of  an  Irish  lord  deputy  was  an 
honourable  preferment  which  should  challenge  no  reward.  In  resuming  the  government 
he  therefore  resolved  to  take  every  occasion  of  converting  it  to  his  own  emolument*.” 
Seven  ships  and  five  thousand  four  hundred  men  of  the  Spanish  Armada  were  driven  on 
the  North  and  North-west  coast  of  Ireland  after  its  defeat.  The  lord-deputy  was  led  to 
believe  great  treasures  bad  been  brought  by  them  into  Ireland  and  were  secreted  ; to 
recover  which,  he  marched  troops,  and  seized  two  well-affected  and  respectable  gentle- 
men, and  committed  them  to  Dublin  castle.  This  severe  and  arbitrary  treatment  of  two 
persons  reverenced  among  their  countrymen  was  received  with  abhorrence  f.  The  loyal 
Irish  trembled  for  their  own  safety : many  repented  of  their  submission,  and  the  dis- 
affected were  confirmed  in  their  inveteracy.  The  Earl  of  Tirone,  whose  consciousness 
of  his  own  secret  practices  served  to  alarm  him  the  more,  and  was  regarded  by  the  state 
with  jealousy  and  suspicion,  determined  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  violence  of  Fitz- 
William,  and,  with  an  affectation  of  duty  and  loyalty,  repaired  to  England,  to  throw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Elizabeth,  and  renew  his  assurances  of  attachment  and  fidelity. 
Some  of  the  hostages  of  the  Northerns  attempted  their  escape  from  the  castle  at  Dublin 
by  bribing  the  keeper,  who  disclosed  it  to  the  lord-deputy,  and  was  instantly  displaced, 
and  one  of  his  own  servants  appointed  in  his  room,  a circumstance  that  gave  rise  to  a 
suspicion  that  Fitz-William  himself  was  not  unacquainted  with  their  design,  nor  averse 
to  favouring  it ; however  that  be,  they  effected  their  escape.  And,  as  if  the  secret  fire 
of  disaffection  were  not  sufficiently  kindled  in  the  Northern  parts,  Fitz-William,  by  his 
intemperate  conduct,  seemed  to  court  every  occasion  of  inflaming  it.  M‘Mahon,  chief 
of  the  district  called  Monaghan,  had  surrendered  his  country  held  by  tanistry  to  the 
Queen,  and  received  a re-grant  of  it  under  the  broad  seal  of  England  to  him  and  his 
heirs  male,  and,  in  default  of  such  heirs,  to  his  brother  Hugh.  As  he  died  without 
issue,  his  brother  petitioned  to  be  admitted  to  his  inheritance.  He  is  said  to  have  pro- 
mised a considerable  bribe  in  order  to  facilitate  his  suit,  and  to  his  failure  of  payment  it 
was  imputed  that  he  was  for  some  days  imprisoned  on  his  arrival  at  Dublin.  Fitz- 
William,  however,  was  prevailed  upon  to  promise  that  he  would  settle  him  in  peaceable 
possession  of  his  inheritance ; and  for  this  purpose  that  he  meant  to  go  in  person  into 
Monaghan.  But  scarcely  had  he  arrived  there,  when  he  eagerly  received  a new  accusa- 
tion against  Hugh,  that  two  years  before  he  had  entered  hostilely  into  a neighbouring 

* Leland’s  History  of  Ireland,  11,311,  312.  f SeeCamden,  p.  586,  who  confirms  this, 
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tlistrict,  to  receive  some  rent  due  to  him,  by  force  of  arms.  In  the  unreformed  parts  of 
Ireland  such  actions  were  common  and  unnoticed,  but  the  English  law  declared  them 
treasonable.  The  unhappy  M‘Mahon,  for  an  offence  committed  before  the  law  which 
leclared  it  capital  had  been  established  in  his  country,  was  tried,  condemned  by  a jury 
said  to  be  formed  of  private  soldiers,  and  executed  to  the  utter  consternation  of  his 
countrymen.  His  estate  was  distributed  to  Sir  Henry  Bagnal  and  other  adventurers, 
together  with  four  of  the  old  Irish  gentry  The  condemnation  of  this  chieftain  con- 
firmed the  Irish  in  their  aversion  to  English  politics,  which  they  considered  as  a system 
of  hateful  tyranny  and  cruelty.  They  combined  in  a resolution  to  oppose  the  admission 
of  sheriffs  and  other  officers  of  j ustice  into  their  respective  counties.  The  Northerns  were 
not  yet  ready  to  rise  up  in  open  opposition  to  the  English  government,  but  they  were 
industrious  in  concerting  measures  for  that  purpose.  Their  province  seemed  however 
reduced  and  pacified,  and  government  found  leisure  to  attend  to  other  districts  of  the 
island.  A composition  for  purveyance  was  established  in  Munster  for  three  years;  and 
the  Queen  flattered  by  finding  every  province  of  Ireland  at  length  consenting  to  con- 
tribute in  this  manner  to  the  augmentation  of  her  revenue  f.  But  this  interval  of  tran- 
quillity was  distinguished  by  an  event  of  still  greater  honour  to  the  Queen’s  government, 
and  greater  consequence  to  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  whose  influence  had  been  happily 
experienced  for  almost  two  centuries,  the  great  source  of  refinement  and  civility  in  a 
country  most  unhappily  situated.  This  was  the  foundation  of  the  University  in  Dublin. 
In  order  to  provide  a fund  for  building  and  for  other  charges  attending  this  useful 
Society,  March  11,  1591,  the  lord-deputy  Fitz-William  and  the  privy  council  issued 
circular  letters  to  the  principal  gentlemen  in  every  barony  intreating  their  benevolent 
contributions  ; and,  although  the  design  had  to  struggle  with  the  poverty  of  the  kingdom 
and  the  reluctance  of  the  popish  party,  yet,  in  two  days  after,  the  first  stone  of  the 
building  was  laid,  March  31,  and  on  January  9,  1393,  students  were  admitted  |.  The 
lord-deputy  gave  200/.  and  his  coat  of  arms  was  fixed  over  the  gate  §.  The  spirit  of  dis- 
affection which  had  by  this  time  possessed  most  of  the  Northern  Irish,  though  it  had  not  yet 
broken  out  into  any  considerable  acts  of  violence,  could  not  be  entirely  concealed  from 
the  vigilance  of  government.  The  conduct  of  Tirone  had  in  many  instances  appeared 
equivocal  and  highly  surprizing.  Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  now  his  inveterate  enemy,  had 
received  such  information  as  he  deemed  sufficient  ground  for  a formal  impeachment.  He 
exhibited  several  acts  of  treason  against  him  to  the  council,  which  were  favourably 
received.  Tirone  answered  by  letter  to  the  points;  but  Fitz-William,  forgetting  the 
ingenuousness  and  impartiality  of  a good  governor,  transmitted  the  accusation  to  Eliza- 
beth, but  suppressed  the  reply.  In  the  mean  time  (1393)  a creature  of  the  lord- 


♦ Leland,  ib.  p.  312 — 317. 
X Ibid.  p.  319,  325,  526. 


t Ib.  317— 319. 

§ Archdall,  vol.  II.  p.  176. 
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deputy,  who  had  ventured  to  exercise  the  office  of  sheriff  in  Fermanagh,  proceeded  in 
the  usual  way  of  spoiling  and  oppressing  the  wretched  inhabitants  with  a rapacious  train 
of  followers.  Maguire,  the  Irish  chieftain  of  the  district,  rose  up  in  arms,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  cutting  off  the  sheriff  and  his  attendants,  when  Tirone  interposed,  a nd,with 
an  affected  solicitude  for  their  safety,  prevailed  on  his  countryman  to  allow  them 
a peaceable  departure.  He  knew  how  to  display  this  service  in  England,  and  thither  he 
instantly  transmitted  the  most  pathetic  complaints  of  the  lord-deputy’s  party  and  the 
iniquity  of  Bagnal.  To  every  article  on  which  he  was  accused  he  sent  a plausible  reply 
offering  even  to  appear  in  England,  and  there  defend  his  cause,  and  to  maintain  his 
innocence  in  single  combat  with  his  adversary,  and  so  wrought  upon  the  lords  of  the 
English  council,  that  they  declared  themselves  fully  satisfied  with  his  defence,  com- 
mended his  conduct  in  Fermanagh,  and  reprimanded  the  lord-deputy  for  his  partiality. 

In  1594,  the  government  of  the  borders  of  Louth  being  committed  to  Fitz-William, 
he  effectually  secured  that  county  from  its  dangerous  neighbourhood.  After  he  had 
been  lord-deputy  above  six  years,  he  solicited  to  be  recalled.  He  quitted  the  service 
in  August  this  year,  and  went  into  England,  taking  with  him  the  most  ancient  council 
book,  being  that  of  30  Henry  VIII.  which  has  never  been  recovered^.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir  William  Russel,  son  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

When  Sir  William  Fitz-William  was  appointed  lord-deputy,  1587f,  the  council  of 
England  wrote,  March  3,  to  Sir  Henry  Wallop,  treasurer  at  war,  to  allow  him  the 

=4=  Archdall,  vol.  II.  p.  176.  Lodge,  II.  p.  56. 

f His  official  silver  seal,  preserved  by  the  family  at  Milton,  is4iere  engraved. 
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charges  of  transporting  himself  and  his  train  ; that  his  entertainment  was  to  commence 
from  New-year’s  day,  and  to  have  as  large  allowance  as  any  other  deputy  ever  had. 
He  was  sworn  June  30,  1588  ; and  when  the  Armada  took  refuge  in  Ireland,  they  found 
the  coast  so  well  guarded  by  his  vigilance,  that  it  proved  a more  terrible  adversary  than 
the  sea,  his  soldiers  seizing  the  wrecks,  and  treating  the  men  as  professed  enemies,  fn 
his  preparation  for  this  service,  and  on  his  journey  to  the  Northern  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
having  been  at  great  charges,  the  lords  of  the  council,  by  their  letter  from  Greenwich, 
Dec.  9,  directed  Sir  Henry  Wallop  to  advance  to  him  beforehand  his  half-yearly  enter- 
tainment, the  better  to  enable  him  to  sustain  the  charges  of  his  place.  May  28,  1590, 
he  suppressed  a mutiny  among  the  soldiers;  and  in  July,  1591,  Tirone,  by  his  means, 
was  made  a county,  and  divided  into  eight  baronies;  and,  upon  the  attainder  and  exe- 
cution of  MacMahon,  his  county  of  Monaghan  was  settled,  the  greatest  part  of  it  divided 
among  the  natives,,  except  the  church  lands,  which  he  gave  to  English  servitors,  reserving 
400/.  per  ann.  and  upwards  to  the  crown,  an  act  of  state  tending  very  much  to  the 
reformation  of  the  civil  government,  for  which  the  Queen  returned  him  thanks  by  her 
letter  from  Westminster,  Nov.  19,  a.  r.  34.  But  the  good  effects  of  this  regulation  were 
afterwards  in  a great  degree  frustrated  by  the  MacMahons.  To  this  time  he  was  a most 
disinterested  governor;  and  it  was  reported  that,  thinking  his  great  services  merited 
some  farther  recompence  than  the  established  entertainment,  he  sought  it  from  the 
Queen,  but,  being  answered  by  a lord  in  great  power  at  court  that  the  government  of 
Ireland  was  a preferment  and  not  a service,  he  ever  after  endeavoured  to  make  his 
profit  of  the  post  *. 

Sir  William  Sidney,  in  his  letter  to  secretary  Cecil,  dated  June  24,  1566,  and  sent 
by  him,  thus  writes  of  him  ; “ I beseeche  you.  Sir,  be  good  to  this  bringar  my  brother 
Fitz-William.  In  my  conscience,  he  is  a true  man  in  all  his  service  and  charges  to  the 
Queen’s  Majestie.  Doubtless  I durste  be  bound  upon  forfeite  of  all  my  landes  that  he 
bathe  not  w ittinglie  deceaved  the  queene  in  nothinge,  and  for  his  checques  I doe  not 
thinke  that  the  queene  shall  gaine  much  above  that  which  he  hathe  ever  confessed.  In 
debt  sure  I thinke  he  is,  and  yet  farre  from  that  somme  which  hathe  beene  reported. 
He  hathe  deserved  well,  which  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  if  it  weave  but  one  dayes  service, 
in  which  he  saved  the  honor  of  our  nation  in  this  lande,  and  the  lives  of  as  many 
Englishemen  as  weare  on  foot  that  day  in  the  fielde.  I pray  you.  Sir,  friende  him,  for 
in  trothe  he  is  honestf.” 

In  the  patent  creating  his  descendant  Viscount  Miltown  is  the  following  sketch  of  his 
life  and  actions  : ‘‘  Gulielmus  dominus  Fitz-William,  regnante  Elizabetha,  bis  fuerat 
Hiberniae  prorex  instauratus,  quinquies  vero  e dominis  pro  eodem  regno  justiciariis  unus, 
regiarum  denique  ibi  copiarum  imperator  extiterit ; cumque  summa  cum  justitia  & 

* Archdall,  vol.  II.  pp.  173 — 175.  Sidney  Letters,  I.  p.  13. 
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hanore  illo  perfunctus  fuerit  munere,  eandem  per  quadraginta  fere  annos  potestatem 
retinuerit;  quinetiam  cum  castri  de  Fotheringay  in  comitatu  Northamptoniensi  consta- 
bularius  fuerit  constitutus,  dam  ibi  Maria  regina  captiva  detineretur,  ab  eademque  in 
tesseram  gratitudinis  pro  summa  humanitate  sibi  ab  hoc  suo  custode  exhibita  sui  filii 
Jacobi  primi  proavi  scilicet  nostri  picturam  pro  donario  acceperit  pridie  quam  ad  extremum 
funus  princeps  ilia  duceretur*.” 

In  1586,  he  was  governor  of  Fotheringay  castle^  which  was  at  that  time  in  his  hands 
by  leave  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  being  one  of  her  pensioners,  and  by  reason  of  his  relation 
to  the  place  he  was  sent  for  by  the  commissioners  for  the  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  Feb.  7,  1586,  to  attend  them  there  for  the  security  of  their  persons.  The  unfor- 
tunate Queen  had  been  brought  thither  from  Chartley  castle  in  Staffordshire,  Oct.  11, 
1587,  but  Sir  William  refusing  because  he  was  not  summoned  by  order  of  the  Queen, 
the  commissioners  procured  such  order,  and  by  virtue  thereof  summoned  him  again,  and 
he  obeyed.  This  gave  him  opportunities  of  visiting  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  conversing 
with  her  during  the  five  intervening  weeks,  when  he  deported  himself  with  such  respect- 
ful civility  and  courtesy,  that  the  Queen,  on  the  morning  before  her  execution,  requested 
him  to  accept  of  her  son’s  picture  hanging  at  her  bed’s  head,  which  he  did,  and  it  is 
still  preserved  at  Milton.  All  these  great  trusts  and  employments  are  suflScieut  evidence 
of  his  integrity  and  abilities.  He  died  1589,  and  is  buried  in  Marham  church  with  his 
lady.  He  took  to  wife,  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Sidney,  and  sister  to  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  and  father  of  the  first  Earl  of  Leicester.  By  her  he 
left  issue  three  daughters  and  two  sons,  William,  and  John,  a captain  in  the  wars  in  Scot- 
land, who  died  without  issue.  She  was  buried  at  Theydon  Gernon  in  Essex,  which  estate 
her  husband  inherited  from  his  grandfather  f. 

‘ Sir  William  Fitz-William,  who,  in  1599,  succeeded  his  father,  like  his  ancestors 
resided  at  MiltonX.  He  married  Winifred,  daughter  to  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  of  Apethorp, 
and  had  issue  by  her,  William  and  Walter,  and  Anne,  married  to  John  Isham,  of  this 
county.  By  the  inquisition  § taken  after  his  decease,  in  the  eighteenth  of  James  I.  he 
was  certified  to  die  seised  of  Milton  manor,  with  the  fishery,  wharfage,  and  ferry  of 
Gunwade,  held  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Peterburgh,  as  of  their  manor  of  Thorpe,  by 
fealty,  suit  of  court,  and  the  annual  payment  of  235.  4c?. 

‘ His  successor  was  William  Fitz-William,  his  eldest  son.  By  letters  patent  ||  bearing 
date  Dec.  I,  1620,  18  Jac.  I.  he  was  created  Lord  Fitz-William,  of  Lifford,  in  the 
county  of  Donegall,  in  Ireland;  and,  dying  at  his  house  in  the  Strand,  in  1643,  left 
issue  by  Catharine,  his  wife,  daughter  of  William  Hyde,  of  South  Denchworth,  in  the 

* Rot.  Pat.  3 G.  I.  Lodge,  Arcbdall,  ubi  sup.  *f*  Morant,  1.  160. 

^ Extracts  from  bis  boasebold-book  from  1605  to  16 IS,  both  inclusive,  may  be  seen  hereafter. 

§ Esc.  anno  18  Jac.  I.  n.  113,  p.  2. 

ji  Peerage,  voJ.  V.-  p.  765. 
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couaty  of  Berks,  esq.  William,  his  successor,  John,  his  second  son,  who  died  1637, 
without  issue,  with  Winifred,  who  died  1635,  Catharine,  married  to  Sir  John  Lee,  of 
St.  Edmundsbury,  in  Suffolk,  knt.’  and  Anne. 

‘ William,  second  Lord  Fitz-William,  took  to  wife  Jane,  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
Hugh  Perry,  alias  Hunter,  of  Wotton  under  Edge,  in  Glocestershire.  By  this  lady  he 
had  4 sons  and  3 daughters William  died,  aged  6 months,  William  his  successor, 
Charles,  colonel  of  horse  in  France,  died  1689,  Ferdinand  died  1649.  Of  the  daughters, 
Catharine,  Jane,  and  Frances,  the  second  married  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  knt.  surveyor- 
general  to  Queen  Anne,  and  the  architect  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral. 

‘ William,  his  son  and  heir,  third  baron  Lifford,  was  born  in  1643,  at  the  dutchy  house 
in  the  Savoy,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  his  estate  and  honour.  He  represented  the 
city  of  Peterburgh  in  several  parliaments.  On  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was  made 
custos  rotulorum  of  that  city  and  liberty ; and,  by  letters  patent,  dated  July  21,  1716, 
was  created  Viscount  Miltown,  in  the  county  of  West-Meath,  and  Earl  Fitz-William, 
of  the  county  of  Tyrone,  in  Ireland.  By  Anne%  daughter,  and  at  length  sole  heir,  to 
Edmund  Cremorf,  of  West  Winch,  in  Norfolk,  esq.  he  had  4 sons,  William,  born  at 
Milton  in  1678,  who  died  unmarried  in  1699,  Charles,  who  died  an  infant,  John  his 
successor,  and  George,  who  also  deceased  in  his  youth;  and  6 daughters,  of  whom  the 
4 eldest  and  the  youngest  died  in  their  infancy,  and  Anna  Maria,  the  fifth  daughter, 
became  the  wife  of  Sir  Charles  Barrington,  bart.  of  Barrington  hall  in  Essex.  He  died 
in  1719,  having  survived  his  lady,  who  died  in  1716,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only 
surviving  son, 

John,  second  Earl  Fitz-William.  He  married  Anne,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John 
Strynger,  esq.  of  Sutton  upon  Laund,  co.  Nottingham,  who  died  in  1726  ; and  had 
by  her  one  son,  William,  his  successor,  and  3 daughters,  Anne,  born  1722,  married 
to  Francis  Godolphin,  esq.  heir  to  the  barony  of  Godolphin  ; Elizabeth  born  1724  ; and 
Mary  born  1725,  married  to  John  Archer,  esq.  and  died  1776. 

William,  third  Earl,  was  born  Jan.  15,  1719,  created  an  English  peer  by  the  title  of 
lord  Fitz-William,  baron  of  Milton,  1742,  and  Viscount  Milton,  Earl  Fitz-William  of 
Norborough,  1746.  He  married,  1744,  Lady  Anne  Wentworth,  eldest  daughter  to 
Thomas  Earl  of  Malton,  and  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  had  issue  William  Viscount 
Milton,  born  at  Milton  May  30,  1748,  Anne  born  1744-5,  Charlotte  born  1746,  mar- 
ried to  Lord  Dundas;  Frances  Henrietta,  born  1750;  Emilia-Maria,  born  1751  ; Hen- 

♦ In  the  archives  at  Milton  is  a letter  written  in  a fair  stiff  hand  from  Edmund  Dickenson,  expostulating  very  forcibly 
with  her  ladyship  for  refusing  her  mother’s  request  to  be  laid  with  her  family  at  West  Winch.  Dickenson  was  rector  of 
North  Winch.  A letter  to  him  from  John  Hampden,  esq.  grandson  of  the  Patriot,  (who  cut  his  throat  1696),  is  printed  in 
Noble’s  History  of  the  Cromwells,  II.  82.  2d  edit. 

f The  Cremors  were  of  North  Rungton  in  Frebridge  hundred,  till  Edmond,  second  son  of  John,  settled  at  West 
Winch  in  the  same  hundred.  His  daughter  and  heiress  married  lord  Fitz-William.  and  in  this  family  that  estate  now 
remains. 
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rietta  born  1753  ; Dorothy  born  1754  ; and  George,  a posthumous  child,  born  1756, 
died  1786,  a lieutenant  in  the  first  troop  of  grenadier  guards.  William  third  Earl  died 
1756,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

William,  fourth  and  present  Earl,  born  1748,  married  1-770,  Lady  Charlotte  Ponsonby, 
youngest  daughter  of  William  Earl  of  Besborough,  and  has  issue  a son  and  heir,  Charles 
William  Viscount  Milton,  born  May  4,  1786,  M.  P.  for  the  county  of  York;  who  mar- 
ried Charlotte  daughter  of  Thomas  Lord  Dundas.  Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  appointed  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  1794,  landed  at  Dublin  January  4,  1795,  resigned  and  returned 
March  25  same  year. 

‘ He  is  the  present  possessor  of  the  manor  of  Milton,  which  is  held  of  the  manor  of 
Longthorp,  by  the  payment  of  245.  yearly. 

‘Lord  Fitz-William  has  the  family  pedigree  deduced  to  1713,  about  19  feet  long, 
finely  executed  by  Samuel  Stebbing.  His  lordship  hath  also  a MS.  on  vellum  illuminated, 
with  copies  of  deeds,  escheats,  and  other  original  proofs  of  the  pedigree.’ 

The  mansion-house,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  or  James,  but  considerably 
modernized  and  improved  since  that  time,  is  seated  on  a gentle  eminence.  In  the  hall 
and  parlour  windows  were  formerly  many  coats  of  arms,  several  of  which  were  brought 
from  Fotheringay  castle^. 

In  the  hall  window  is,  quarterly,  1.  Lozenge  Azure  and  Gules,  Fitz-William;  2.  a 
wild  man  and  flag ; 3.  V.  3 gerbes  between  six  crosses  fitche;  4.  A.  on  a bend  O.  a ring 
A.  between  8 crosses  fitche  S.  and  one  in  a shield  in  centre;  5.  A.  abend,  a chief  G. ; 
6.  O.  a spread  eagle,  G.  or  V. ; 7.  G.  in  a border  A.  3 lions  passant  guardant  O. ; 8.  a sal- 
tire O. ; 9.  O.  a lion  rampant  G. ; 10.  four  mascles  in  bend  G. ; 11.  fourmascles  in  fess  G. 

Motto  under  this  and  the  Fitz-William’s  arms,  Appetitus  rationi  pareat ; supporters, 
two  wild  men. 

A large  antique  marble  vase  on  dolphins,  and  two  masques  at  the  sides. 

In  the  adjoining  parlour: 

A three-quarter  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  under  it  a round  head  of  James  l.f 
represented  as  a boyj  in  a ruff,  gold  jacket,  hat  and  feather,  with  this  inscription  : 

This  picture  was  given  to  Sir  William  Fitz-William 
by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  on  the  morning  of  her 
execution,  for  the  humane  treatment 
she  had  met  with  during  her 
imprisonment  at  Fotheringay,  whereof  he 
was  governor.” 

The  Queen  is  in  a laced  ruff  and  feather,  quilted  stomacher,  broad  band,  light  hair, 
laced  cravat. 

^ So  Mr.  Bridges.  But  he  has  described  none  of  them. 

f Painted  1582.  Bridges.  + He  w[as  16  years  old.. 

A Lady 
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A Lady  in  a spotted  black  gown  and  long  sleeves,  yellow  leather  gloves,  laced  and 
plaited  ruffles. 

Sir  William  Fitz-William  leaning,  with  wand,  cap,  and  chain. 

A man  standing  in  a ruff  with  brown  gloves  and  wand. 

In  another  room  : 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  a blue  ribband,  blue  and  gold  gown.  Q.  as  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  ? 

In  the  room  formerly  the  chapel : 

A model  of  St.  Mark’s  church  at  Venice;  a rotunda  on  round  arches  and  high  round 
pillars  with  Corinthian  capitals  and  busts  in  rounds  over  two  rows  of  bas  reliefs. 

In  another  room  : 

Lord  Strafford  and  his  secretary,  a copy  by  the  Earl’s  mother  from  that  of  Wentworth. 

Dining  room  above : 

Marquis  of  Rockingham. 

Two  glass  plates  of  birds  and  flowers  by  Jarvis, 

In  the  next  room  two  more  of  birds  and  water  by  J.  Pierson^  1775. 

In  the  next  room  a whole-length  portrait  of  a lady  in  black,  bunches  of  ribbands  down 
her  petticoat  in  front,  slit  puffed  sleeves,  laced  ruffles,  white  shoes,  light  hair,  ear-rings 
square,  handkerchief  in  right  hand,  with  fan  on  table  and  coronet  by  it.  She  stands 
under  a canopy,  on  a flowered  carpet, 

A man,  three  quarters,  in  a jerkin  with  striped  flaps  and  white  sleeves,  gold  armillary 
sphere  in  right  hand,  left  on  hip,  sword,  brown  hair,  whiskers,  and  piked  beard,  standing 
ruff  and  cape  laced  with  gold,  cap  and  jewel;  1568,  aetatis  suae  30.  One  of  the  Fitz- 
William  family. 

A man,  three  quarters,  in  a spotted  gown,  standing  ruff;  red  beard  and  whiskers 
and  dark  hair,  pallet  in  left  hand,  on  which  Anno  Domini  1579,  compass  weighing  in 
scales  against  coat  of  arms.  Quarterly,  .1st.  Barry  of  eight.  Argent  and  Gules,  over  all 
a cross  flory  Sable,  for  Gower ; 2d.  and  3rd.  Ermine,  a cross  flory  Sable,  for  Godard  oi 
Cheshire  ; 4th.  Gules,  three  mascles  conjoined  in  pale  Or.  for 

Thogh  youthfull  wayes  me  did  intyse  from  armes  and  vertew  eke 
Yet  thankt  be  God  for  his  god  gift  which  long  did  rest  asslepe. 

Now  skill  reuyues  with  gayne  and  lyfe  to  leade  in  rest 

By  pensils  trade  wherefore  I must  esteme  of  it  as  best 

The  proef  whereof  this  ballance  show,  and  armes  my  birth  displayes 

What  Parents  bare  by  just  renowme  my  skill  mayntenes  the  prayes ; 

And  them  whose  vertew  fame  and  acts  have  won  for  me  this  shield 
I reverence  muche  with  servyse  eke  and  thanks  to  them  do  yielde. 
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Of  this  curious  portrait  we  have,  by  favour  of  the  noble  proprietor,  been  permitted 
to  give  a copper-plate^,  engraved  by  James  Basire,  junior. 

Silenus  and  nymphs  by  Rubens. 

A man,  three-quarters  length,  in  chequered  doublet,  laced  rulf,  light  hair  and  whis- 
kers, hugging  his  sword  to  the  left  side  : 

Pareat  appetitus  rationi\  1579  ; eet.  31. 

Perhaps  Sir  William  Fitz-William,  lord-deputy. 

A young  lady  in  a turban  intermixed  with  long  hair  behind  the  neck,  brown  gown, 
black  and  white  slasht  sleeves,  striped  ruffles,  gold  cup  in  both  hands. 

Charles  I.  whole-length,  brown  boots,  brown  hair,  piked  beard,  slasht  blue  and  gold 
doublet  with  points,  red  and  gold  slasht  sleeves,  gold  points  to  breeches’  knees,  riglit 
hand  on  cane,  left  arm  a-kimbo,  balustrade  behind  him. 

Whole-length  of  a man  in  black  hair,  black  slasht  sleeves,  laced  band,  and  ruffles, 
points  to  doublet,  sword,  red  stockings,  white  shoes,  blue  and  white  roses,  and  long 
knotted  garters.  (Q.  Villiers  Duke  of  Buckingham  ?) 

Nine  Views  of  Venice. 

Crucifixion. 

Leopards. 

A pretty  lady  by  Lelj/. 

In  another  room  : 

An  owl’s  nest. 

A head  of  Sir  William  Fitz-William,  governor  of  Fotheringhay  castle,  when  a young 
man,  in  a black  furred  gown,  black  cap,  and  gold  button,  leaning  on  a staff. 

A head,  in  a black  gown,  standing  ruff,  with  gold  strings,  black  cap. 

* When  the  first  Edition  of  this  Work  was  printed,  this  Portrait  was  unknown  j but  was  thus  explained  by  a corres- 
pondent who  signs  W.  L.  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1807.  (Vol.  LXXVII.  p.  51 1.) 

“ I do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  ihe  portrait  to  be  that  of  Thomas  Goiver,  eldest  son  of  George  Gower,  who  was  the  third 
son  of  John  Gower  of  Stittenham,  in  Yorkshire,  the  immediate  ancestor  of  the  present  Marquis  of  Stafford  : although  this 
branch  be  not  mentioned  by  Edmondson  or  in  the  Peerages. 

“ By  the  lines  in  the  plate,  he  describes  himself  of  honourable  lineage,  and  to  have  retrieved  the  fortune  he  had  dissi- 
pated in  youthful  extravagances,  by  the  art  of  Painting.  If  so,  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary  he  is  not  mentioned  in  any 
History  of  Painters  j at  least,  that  I have  seen. 

“ I must  here  beg  leave  to  criticise  the  shield  of  arrps  which  is  placed  in  the  scale,  by  saying,  that  either  the  Painter  or 
the  Engraver  has  made  a mistake  in  the  arrangement  of  the  quarterings  j as,  in  their  present  order,  they  cannot,  in  my 
opinion,  be  heraldically  justified : for  the  third  quarter,  a mere  repetition  of  the  second,  has  no  business  at  all  there,  but 
was  meant,  as  I apprehend,  to  be  that  of  Goldsborough  ; viz.  Azure,  a cross  palouce  Arg. ; if,  then,  the  latter  be  sub- 
stituted, it  will  be  right.” 


* “ Edmondson,  in  his  Baronag.  Genealog.  rol.  III.  p.  254,  makes  this  man’s  grandfather  to  marry  a Sadborough, 
instead  of  Goldsborough,  which  is  evidently  wrong,  as  there  never  was  one  of  the  former  name  a Baron  of  the  Exchequer.” 

Sir 
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Sir  William  Fitz-William,  knight  of  the  garter,  Earl  of  Southampton,  Lord-keeper  of 
the  Privie  Seal,  and  Lord-high-admiral  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  Virgin  and  child,  and  St.  John,  copied  from  Rubens  in  crayons,  by  the  late 
Lady  Fitz-William. 

In  another  room  : 

Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  whole-length,  black  hair,  black  hat  and  feather,  laced  hand- 
kerchief on  a red  laced  ruff,  crown  by  her,  and  standing  by  her  Jefferey  Hudson,  her 
favourite  dwarf,  in  a red  jacket,  chain,  brown  gloves  and  boots,  a pear  in  his  right  hand, 
a monkey  in  a ribband  on  his  shoulder. 

Lord  Strafford  in  armour,  holding  a truncheon,  brown  boots,  right  hand  on  a large 
white  Dane  dog  with  a red  studded  collar ; helmet  lies  at  base  of  pillar. 

The  ball-room  built  about  1747  is  66  by  24  feet. 

In  her  ladyship’s  dressing-room,  the  late  lord,  in  a bag  wig,  in  crayons,  by  his  lady. 

In  another  room  : 

Castel  Gandolfo  drawn  by  Lord  Besborough. 

Miss  Bright,  of  Ackworth,  1752,  married  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Rockingham.  Her 
mother  re-married  Sir  John  Ramsden  of  Bysom. 

Mr.  Bridges,  in  his  History  of  Northaniptonshire,  say^  : 

‘ In  one  of  the  parlours  is  a half-length  portrait,  with  the  following  inscription  : Sir 
William  Fitz- Williams  Knt.^  Chancellor  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster^  Tr'er  of  the  household 
to  King  Henry  VIII.  Lo.  Privy  Seal,  Lo.  High  Admiral  of  England,  and  Knt.  of  the  most 
Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  created  Earl  of  South' ion  IS  Oct.  29.  H.  8.  married  Mabell 
daughter  of  Hen.  Lord  Clifford  and  sister  of  Hen.  the  first  Earl  of  Cumberland.  He  died  in 
the  eighteenth  expedition  wherein  he  was  Generali.  He  is  habited  in  a black  loose  coat,  with 
short  sleeves,  lined  with  fur  ; with  a cap  on  his  head,  a white  staff  in  his  hand,  and  on  his 
shoulders  the  collar  of  the  order  of  the  garter.  In  another  parlour  is  a whole-length  of 
Charles  I.  in  his  youth,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  stabbed  by  Felton.  Both 
these  are  supposed  to  have  been  painted  by  Vandyke.  On  the  staircase  is  a pictureof  Jupiter 
and  Pomona,  said  likewise  to  have  been  done  by  Vandyke;  two. of  Jordanus  of  Antwerp, 
one  of  which  is  in  the  bedchamber  near  the  staircase;  and  a head,  by  Holbein,  of  the 
Earl  Southampton,  with  the  collar  of  the  Garter.  In  and  near  the  chapel  are  the  pictures 
of  our  Saviour,  and  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  drawn  in  a good  taste  ; ten  are  in  the  chapel, 
and  two  just  without  it.  His  lordship  hath  also  a round  quadro  with  a bust  of  James  I. 
at  16  years  of  age,  painted  on  aboard  in  1582.  This  was  given  to  Sir  William  Fitz- 
William,  governor  of  Fotheringay  castle,  in  1586,  by  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  on  the 
morning  of  her  execution,  as  a testimony  of  his  courteous  and  obliging  behaviour  to  her.’ 

* He  was  the  younger  son,  by  Lucy,  one  of  the  daughters  of  John  Nevill,  Marquis  of  Montacute,  married  to  Sir 
Thomaj  Fitz-William,  of  Aldwark,  in  the  county  of  York  j a branch  of  this  family. 
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PEDIGREE  OF  FITZWILLIAM, 

AS  CONNECTED  WITH  MlLTON*. 


John  Fitzwilltam,  of  Milton  and  Green’s  Norton,  Northamptonshire,  (sixth=f=ELLEN  Villiers. 
son  of  Sir  Henry  Fitz  William,  by  his  wife  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry 
Green,  of  Dray  toil  ) 


I.ANNE=f:i.  Sir  William,  alderman  of  London,=2.  Mildred=i3.  Jane 
Hawes.  1 sheriflF  of  London,  1506,  and  servant  of  Sackville.  Ormond. 
I Wolsey;  died  1534,  buried  at  Marham. 


J T 

2.  Bartholomew. 

3.  Richard,  of  Lon- 
don, died  1520. 


Elizabeth. 

Mary. 


Anne 

Sapcote. 


1 

=Sir  William, 
bart.  died 
1526. 


Richard.  Elizabeth,  married  Sir  Thomas 
Brudenell,  ancestor  of  the  earl 
of  Cardigan. 


Anne,  married  Sir  Anthony 
Coke,  of  Giddy  hall, 
Essex. 


Anne  Sidney,  died  l602,=pSir  William,  thrice  lord  lieutenant 
buried  at  Theydon  I of  Ireland,  died  1599  ; buried  at 
Gernon.  | Marham. 

r-— ^ 


"1  I 

John.  Bryan. 


John.’’  Christian. 


WiNiFRED=^Sir  William,  died  1618;  buried 
Mildmay.  at  Marham. 


"”l 

John. 




Mary. 


I 

Philippa. 


Margaret. 


CATHARiNE-|-Sir  WiLLiAM,  created  lord  Fitzwilliam  of  Lifford  in 
Hyde.  | Ireland  1620^  died  1643;  buried  at  Marham. 


Walter. 


Anne.z=John  Isham. 


Jane  Hunter,  died=pWiLLiAM,  second  lord  Fitz- 


1671  ; buried 
Marham 


William, 
died 
aged  G 
months. 


william  of  Ireland,  died 
1658  ; buried  at  Marham. 


John,  died 
1637. 


Winifred. 
died  1635. 


Catharine, 
married  Sir 
John  Lee. 


Anne  CREMOR,=f= 
died  1717, aged 
71,  buried  at 
Marham. 


William,  born 
1678  ; died 
1699;  buried 
at  Marham. 


I I 

Charles. 

George. 


“1 1 

William,  first  viscount  Miltown,  Charles, 

and  earl  Fitzwilliam  of  the  coun-  died 

ty  of  Tyrone,  born  1643,  died  1689. 

1719;  buried  at  Marham. 


Anne, 
died 
single. 

I \ 1 I 

Ferdinando.  jANE=Sir  Chris- 
Catharine,  topher 

Frances,  Wren, 

died  single.  architect. 


n I 

Catharine. 


Anne  =pll.  John,  second  earl 
Stringer,  I Fitzwilliam  of  Ire-  Frances. 
died  1726.  I land,  died  1728. 


I I 

Rachel. 

Mary. 


Anne  Wentworth,=pIII.  William,  born  1719,  baron 


eldest  dan.  of  Tho- 
mas earl  of  Maltoti, 
marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham, died  1759. 


of  Milton  in  England  1742, 
viscoui.t  Milton  and  earl  Fitz- 
william of  England  1746;  died 
1756;  buried  at  Marham. 


Anne,  born 
1722;  mar- 
ried lord 
Godolphin. 


1 

Elizabeth, 
born  1724; 
died  1788. 


— n 

Jane. 

Anna  Maria,  mar- 
ried Sir  Cbas.  Bar- 
rington, bart. 


Mary,  born  1725; 

married  John 
Archer,  esq.  1752 ; 
died  1776. 


Charlotte  Ponsonby,=^IV.  William,  4th 


youngest  daughter 
of  William  earl  of 
Besborough. 


Irish,  and  2nd 
English  earl 
Fitzwilliam, 
born  1748. 


rn 

George,  born 
1756;  died 
1786. 

Henrf,  born 

175a 


I r — 

Anne,  born  1744-5. 
Charlotte,  born 
1746 ; married 
1764  to  Lord 
Dundas. 


“1  I I 

Emilia-Maria,  born 
1751. 

Henrietta,  born 
1752;  dead. 
Dorothy,  born  1754. 


Charles-William,  Viscount  Milton,=pCHARLOTTE,  daughter  of 
M.  P,  for  the  county  of  York;  born  1786.^  Thomas  Lord  Dundas. 


^ For  the  early  history  of  this  antient  and  illustrious  family,  see  Collins’s  Peerage,  edited  by  sir  Egerton 
Brydges,  vol.  IV.  pp.  374 — 400. 

h Q.  If  he  wrote  to  sir  William  Cecil,  Secretary  of  State,  from  Antwerp,  Feb.  11,  May  15,  and  June  2,  1570, 
about  the  Duke  d’Alva  and  Spanish  successes?  Harl.  MSS.  285,  5,  6,  7. 

c Her  son  by  her  first  husband,  Robert  Hunter,  died  1646,  and  was  buried  in  Marham  chancel. 
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The  following  extracts  from  a household-book  at  Milton,  for  seven  years,  from  1605  to 


will  shew  the  style  of  living  of  Sir  William  Fitz-William,  who 


1612,  both  inclusive, 
filled  the  high  station. 

Sui-drye  provisions  bought  and  payd 
for,  as  by  Anthony  Taylor  his  bills 
appeareth,  my  master  being  at  Lon- 
don, for  and  from  the  iiijth  of  Maye 
unto  and  for  the  xxviijth  cf  June,  to 


the  amounte  unto xxxix5,  iijd. 

Sumrn xliijs,  iiijd. 

The  sum  of  this  quarter  doth  amounte 

unto \il.  xiijs.  ivd. 

Turf,  xl  m viZ.  xiijs.  ivd. 

Onions ixc/. 

Mustard  seedes,  i quarte vicZ. 

Candles,  i dozen • iiijs. 

Candles,  ij  dozen viiijs. 

Pouder  Suger,  i lb,  at  xijcZ.  the  lb is. 

Fine  Suger  ‘,  ij  loaves,  xxlb.  x oz. 

at  xvijd.  the  lb xxixs.  iicZ. 

Currans,  xx  lb.  at  vd.  the  lb ixs.  iir7. 

Reasons  Solis,  vi  lb.  at  vd.  the  lb ijs.  \id. 

Raisons  MalP,  vi  lb xxicZ. 

Pepper,  x lb.  at  ii5.  the  lb xxs. 

Prunes,  x lb.  at  iicZ.  the  lb is.  viijd. 

Large  Mace,  the  lb iiijs.  iijd. 

Cloves,  the  lb iis.  viij cZ. 

Nuttmeggs,  i lb.  ^ iiijs. 

Haberdines,  iiij.  warpe,  at  xvc/.  the 

warpe vs. 

Sum xiiijZ.  ivs,  ixri. 

Ginger,  the  lb viijcZ. 

Synamon,  i lb iiijs. 

Capers,  iiij  lb.  at  xiid iiijs. 

Olives,  i pottle xviiijd. 

Sallett  Oyle,  vi  pintes  at  ixd.  the  pinte  . . . iiijs.  vid. 

Onions iiijd. 

Currans,  i lb vid. 

Mace,  i oz viijd. 

Sinnamon iiijd. 

Suger,  i lb xvid. 

Oandles,  i doz iijs.  vid. 

Pepper,  a quarter  of  a lb vijd. 

Candles,  iiijlb xviijd. 


Haberdines  ^ iij  lb.  at  iiijZ.  vis.  viijd. 
per  lb xZ. 

Ordinarye  lynge,  i quarter  of  a lb.  at 

iijs,  iiijd.  the  warpe iijZ.  vs. 

Bay  Sake,  xxiij  stone,  at  xvjd.  the 

stone xxxijs. 

Hopps,  lb.  at  iiijd.  ob.  the  lb. . . . xxijs.  iiijd. 

Sope,  lb.  at  ijd.  q.  the  lb xjs.  viijd. 

Mault  V seame,  at  xiijs.  iiijd.  the 

seame iijZ.  vis.  viijd. 

Maulte,  XV  seame  at  xvs,  the  seame  . . xjZ.  vs. 

Candles,  the  xiijth  of  September,  i 

doz iiijs. 

Candles,  the  xixth  of  September,  i 

doz iiijs. 

Sum xxxijZ.  xvs.  ijd.ob. 

Candles,  the  xxvijth  of  September,  i 

doz.  dim vjd. 

Onyons iijd., 

Suger,  ij  lb iijs. 

Sundry  provision  bought  and  paid 
for,  as  by  Anthony  Taylor  his  bills 
appeareth,  my  master  beinge,  &c. 
xxviij  Jan. — xxv  Jul. 

The  Sum  of  this  quarters  date 

amounts  to xlixZ.  xjs.  iiijd. 

Sum  totall  of  all  the  provisions  provided  within 
one  whole  yeare,  cattel  excepted,  beginning  on 
Michell’s  daie  anno  16*05,  and  ending  on  Mi- 
chell’s  day  beinge  thexxviiith  daieof  September, 
anno  1606,  doth  amount  unto. . cvZ.  xvijs.  iiijd. 

W.  F.  W. 

Sum  totall  of  all  the  provisions  e.xpended  within 
this  yeare,  as  may  appeare  by  the  remayne  of  the 
formeryeare  conteyned  in  the  ende  of  the  weekly 
kitchin  booke  compaired  with  the  receipte  of 
this  present  yeare  under  the  title  of  provision 
byreadie  money,  after  the  remainder  be  de- 
ducted doth  amount  to. . . iiiixxxjZ.  vjs.  xd.  ob. 

W.  F.  VV. 


^ “ Loafe  Suger,”  in  the  margin.  As  to  the  price  of  sugar,  it  seems  to  have  been  as  dear  in  days  of  yore,  as,  by  the 
contrivance  of  planters,  and  factors,  and  sugar-bakers,  it  is  at  present,  notwithstanding  the  amazing  increase  of  the 
commodity. 

- Qu.  the  difference  of  prices  at  present  between  raisons,  alias  raisons  Solis,  and  raisons  Malag. 

3 In  the  price  of  nutmegs  there  is  a great  incieasc  ; and  the  monopoly  secured  to  our  East  India  Company  will  cer- 
tainly not  have  a tendency  to  make  them  cheaper. 

* A sort  of  salt  fish.  Bailey.  Qu.  Lamprey  eels  salted  ? They  were  served  up  at  all  the  tables  of  the  inthronization 
feast  of  Abp.  Warham.  And  the  price  of  them  is  thus  minuted  by  Battcley.  Appendix  to  Cantuaria  Sacra,  Supplera. 
p.  27,  De  Anguillis  salsis,  ii  barel,  lebarel,  xlvjv.  viiirf.  iiijZ.  xiiij,  ivd. 
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Ordinary  payments  made  within  the  yere  by  tlie 
xxixth  of  September  within  the  house  of  my 
master  Sir  William  Fitz-William,  of  Milton 
knighte,  as  by  the  weekly  booke  of  the  kitchin 
now  at  lardge  clothe  appere,  A.  D.  1605. 

Freshe  meate  and  other  provisions,  as  s.  d. 

by  the  kitchin  booke  appeareth, 
bought  and  payd  for,  for  and  from 
the  xxixth  of  September  unto  and 
for  the  vth  of  October,  doeth 

amounte  unto 11  5 

(and  so  for  every  week) 

Sundrie  extraordinary  payments  made  for  one 
whole  year  from  29th  Septembre  within  the 
house  of  my  master  Sir  William  Fitz-William  of 
Milton,  knt.  1605.* 

Rents  due  at  St.  Michel, 

Rent  of  Fotheringay  medow  to  Sir 


Edward  Montague 46  7 6 

Do.  to  the  Earl  of  Devon 15  12  0 

Belsis  ‘ to  the  dean  and  chapter. ...  334 

Repairs  at  Castor  Mill 5 2 2 

Two  pillowes  for  the  coache  harness  0 5 0 

Mending  the  coache  harness,  and 

two  leathers O 0 10 

Two  buckells O 0 2 

Stuffing  my  master’s  .saddell 0 O 6 

A shoe  for  Baye  Fountayne O O 4 

Stuff  for  grey  afiehis  backe O 1 4 

For  oyntment  for  Stinner’s  backe.  .002 
Chardges  to  London,  the  9 off  No- 
vember   0 51  1 1 

Chargesdowne  with  the  geldinges,  and 

their  meate  in  London  one  night. . 0 27  0 

Layde  out  by  my  master 20  O O 

A quire  of  paper 0 O 4 

I’o  my  young  master’  when  he  went 

to  court  Nov.  17, 0 40  0 

Eighteen  yards  of  velvett,  at  23s.  the 

yard,  for  my  mistris’s  gowne,  ...  20  13  0 

Twenty  yards  of  white  fustian  at  I6d. 

same O 26  8 

An  Almanacke 0 O 2 

To  one  that  gathei’ed  in  the  churche  0 O 12 
pair  of  gloves  for  Mr.  Bennet.  ...  0 22  O 

Chardges  in  the  chancery  for  the 
lease  of  Helpston  to  claimed 

by  my  brother 9 3 O 

Do.  with  Sir  Edward  Montague  about 
the  lynnen  and  otlier  stuffe  he 
wrongfully  detayned  from  me, ...  021  8 


s.  d. 


A faulkon 3 5 O 

Six  pair  of  bellow'es  at  18d.  the  pair  0 9 0 

Three  pair  of  shoes 0 8 o 

To  a post  for  a lettre  to  master  Wal- 
ter ^ 0 0 12 

Twenty-one  ells  of  holland  at  3s.  6d.  3 15  3 

Four  yards  and  a quarter  of  law  ne  at 

Gs.Sd 0 28  4 

Three  ells  of  cambricke  at  5s 0 15  O 

One  ell  Do O 7 O 

One  ell  of  holland 0 5 4 

Eight  ounces  of  whited-brown  thread  0 2 4 

Buttons  for  hankerchers 0 2 3 

Doctor  Have  for  his  opynyon  of  Fo- 
theringay tythes O 5 O 

Grinding  scizzars  and  razors 0 0 6 

Lost  by  Houlton  the  woolman  in 

reckoning... 0 28  8 

Gave  Nan  Taylor 0 6 O 

the  nurse 0 6 O 

Jane O 2 6 

Trimming  up  the  gardi  brails 0 0 6 

A mane  comb O 0 6 

Two  lodes  of  haye  fur  the  geldings  at 

Christmas,  1604, 0 13  O 

The  haberdasher’s  bill  for  my  young 

master 5 12  0 

For  lone  of  Mr.  Williams  his  jewels  0 50  O 

Three  pair  of  gloves  for  W O 5 6 

Two  pair  do.  for  my  little  master  ...  008 

Two  lbs.  of  blew  starche 0 2 S 

For  my  young  master  his  geldinges 
and  his  horse  chardges 

in  London 0 15  O 

To  the  ostler  in  guifte 0 0 6 

For  three  of  your  men  their  dinner 

at  Peterborough 0 2 0 

Making  two  coates  for  my  little  mas- 
ter   0 2 6 

Fustian  to  line  them 0 O 15 

Whalebones  for  my  little  master  his 

cote  'O  0 9 

For  the  carrier’s  boy  of  Fotheringay  .004 

Mending  a gunne 0 6 8 

Pease  to  feed  a baccon  weighing  four 

stone O 4 0 

Poor  of  Peterborough  for  their  week- 
ly allowance  to  April  5 O 40  8 

Joyner  two  days  and  a half 0 11  6 

Four  shoes  for  Carlton O 1 O 


* The  numerals  in  the  original  are  all  Roman  as  before,  but  changed  here  for  the  convenience  of  the  Printer. 

t Bellasis,  Selsyse,  Bellusilum,  in  old  deeds,  is  a farm  or  manor  belonging  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Peterborough, 
anliently  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  monastery  (Bridges,  fl.  503),  probably  rented  by  the  Fitz-William  family. 
Eight  acres  of  wood,  '26  Henry  VIII.  were  valued  at  20i.  per  acre,  and  the  profits  of  the  manor  were  rated  at  lOOi. 

* Probably  Sir  William,  created  lord  Lifford,  16  20.  3 Q.  his  yOutiger  brother. 
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Poor  of  Castor,  Marham,  Alesworthe, 

UfFord,  Etton,  Glynton,  and  Up- 
ton, at  Christmas 0 14  O 

Glazier  for  daye’s  work  at  6d.  the  day 
with  meate  and  drinke,  soulder  at 
Sd.  the  hundred,  twenty-one  feet 

of  glass  at  6d.  the  foot 031  1 

Nineteen  months  four  weeks  ser- 
vant’s wages  at  Christmas 16  5 J 

Velvet!  scabbard,  and  making,  to 

your  black  rapier 0 5 O 

A pair  of  cardes 0 O 3 

Lost  at  play O 0 6 

A lantern 0 4 6 

Sweet  balls 0 2 0 

Three  dozen  of  poyntz 0 O 6 

A brushe 0 O S 

Stringes  for  bandes  and  cuffes 0 O 6 

A dozen  pair  of  sockes 0 6 0 

A yard  of  ribband  for  my  little  master  0 0 6 

Half  a chaldron  of  coals Oil  O 

Four  sacks  of  charcole 0 4 0 

Geven  away (frequently  6d.) 

Lost  at  play O 0 6 

Eighteen  yards  of  linnen  cloth  at  16d.  0^4  0 

Nurse  half  a year’s  wages O 52  0 

Two  dozen  of  Alcarnye  spones 0 10  O 

A affidavitt 0 0 4 

A proclamacyon 0 0 2 

Wheat  strawe,  1 lode 0 2 6 

Geldinge  pigges O O 16 

Barley  strawe, 2 lode 0 5 4 

Mason,  two  days 0 0 20 


INlaking  up  the  jerkyn  and  hose  of  vel- 
vet!, the  velvet!  being  my  master’s  7 2 2 

Making  up  the  blacke  velvet!  paned 
hose,  the  velvet!  being  my  master’s 
trymrned  with  blacke  silke  and 


goulde  lace 5 8 9 

TatFuta  to  face  a doublet O 0 16 

Stringes  to  the  knees 0 0 2 

Fustian  to  sole  two  pair  of  stockings  o 0 6 

Cotton  for  a pair  of  sleeve  linings  for 

a doublet! 0 0 10 

Tw  o yards  of  rybbande  for  the  strings  0 0 4 

Making  up  the  broad  cloth  jerkyn 

layde  one  with  black  lace 3 13  3 

Making  the  browne  canvas  dublett 
trimminge  with  blewe  silke  and 

silver  lace 0 36  11 

To  four  workmen 0 46  O 


s.  d. 

Threede 0 2 4 


21  16  7 


Cheeses,  also  sp,  &c 

Washinge  and  clippinge  of  sheepe 
with  cartes  and  with  the  poore 

l^xx  18  at  6d.  the  piece 6 9 0 

Oatemeale  from  Deepinge  gate  be- 
inge  rent  provision,  6 str.'  and  a 

half  at  2s.  the  str 0 13  0 

Oatemeale  gi  ittes  from  Deeping  gate 

2 str.  at  2s 0 4 0 

Straw'e,  twoe  loade,  at  2s O 4 O 

Faggotts,  37  loade,  at  3s.  4d 11  3 4 

Sum 28  2 iQ 

Sum  tot 218  15  11^ 

All  which  being  addad  to 
the  general  sum,  this 
year’s  expences  will 

amount  unto ii’^ccciiii’^^viiZ.  vs.  id. 

The  tythe  to  Mr.  Lyn-  W.  F.  W. 

selU,  parson  of  Mar- 
ham,  for  this  yeare, 
was  left  out,  being. . . vii  x 0 
Which,  added  to  the 
reste,  maketh  the 

whole  sum  to  a — 


mounte  unto iiraccciiiixxxiiii  v i 


1605. 

Saffron,  2 oz.  at  2s O 4 O 

Licorice,  3 lb.  at  8d O 2 0 

Large  ginger,  3 lb.  at  16d 0 4 0 

Rice,  4 lb.  at  3d O 1 0 

Dates,  1 lb.  di.  at  3s 0 4 6 

Anneseedes,  1 lb,  di.  at  8d O 1 O 

Cast  nutmegs,  1 lb.  di.  at  4s.  6d.  . . . 0 6 9 

Mace 

Large  mace 

Capers,  4 lb.  at  12d 0 4 O 

Samphire,  2 lb.  at  6d 0 1 O 

Turnsole^  1 lb.  at 0 O 16 

Isinglasse,  di.  lb 0 0 5 

Carravay  seedes,  lib o 1 0 

Malligo  wine,  1 runlett^  containing 

10  galons  at  3s.  6d.  the  galon  ....  0 35  O 

Muskadine,  1 runlet!  containing  11 

galons  at  3s 0 33  0 

Diet!  at  London 0 59  7 


> Sirike,  or  four  bushels. 

2 Or  Lindsell.  He  was  presented  by  Sir  William  Fitz-Williara,  1602,  and  buried  Oct.  6,  1613. 

3 Turnsole,  Sunflower.  Bailey  and  Kersey.  A plant  so  called,  because  its  flowers  turn  towards  the  coarse  of 
the  Sun.  Kersey. 

* Runlet,  probably  q.  d.  roundlet,  a close  cask  for  liquors,  containing  from  three  to  twenty  gallons,  Bailey. 

Herringes, 
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s. 

d. 

Herrinejes,  a barrell*, 

0 

26 

0 

A buckinge  clothe 

0 

0 

14 

Figges,  12  lb.  at  3d 

0 

3 

0 

Expences  at  Northampton  summer 

Jurden  Alinons,  10  lb.  at  Is.  6d 

0 

10 

5 

assizes®  145 

1 

H 

Claret  Wine,  4 terses*,  at  4l.  6s.  Sd.  . 

17 

6 

8 

Beadsmen’s  wages  due  at  Michals, 

Saul  1 3 salmons,  2 at  8s.  the  piece,  . . . 

0 

16 

0 

Raphe  Tailor,  his  headman  ^ 

Whitinge  per  stonne 

0 

0 

4. 

Attunel  Staffbrde  (27s.6d. 

Three  gallons  of  wyne  vinegar 

0 

6 

0 

Robert  Betts  | each 

5 

10 

0 

Sturgeon,  a kegge 

0 

8 

6 

John  Watts  J 

Hoppes,  21  lb.  at  12d 

0 21 

0 

In  the  provisions — Brawne  from 

53  lb.  at  15d 

3 

6 

3 

belsis 

Follow  freshe  acates^  and  other  provi- 

Bacon  hogys,  muttons,  lambes,  pig- 

sions  as  before  j 

ges,  geese,  chickens,  capons,  hennes. 

Rentes,  &c.  &c.  as  before. 

turkies,  pigeons,  brittes®,  oysters,  crab- 

Amoner sundrie  nrovisions.  IdOT. 

bes,  pikes,  pikerells,  breames,  eyles. 

Saunders®,  4 oz 

0 

1 

4 

tenches,  perches,  roches,  chevines*®. 

Coliander®  sedes  

0 

0 

8 

shallowes**,  swannes,  mallards,  teales. 

Graines,  1 lb 

0 

0 

8 

(5d.)  puetts,  rabbitts,  hay,  butter. 

Pease,  a str 

0 

1 

6 

eggs,  oatmele,  grittes,  cheses,  carpes. 

Wheat,  12  str.  at  2^.  lid 

0 

35 

0 

mustarde  seedes,  strawe,  fagotts,  char- 

3 str.  at  3s 

0 

9 

0 

cole,  hard  woodd,  chippes,  vergis. 

Rie,  2 str.  at  3s 

0 

6 

0 

milke, — leveretts  6d. pulletts  Is. wood- 

Barlie, 23  at  21s ....  * 

0 42 

0 

cocks  Sd.  venison  on  buck  three 

Sack,  18  galons,  at  3s 

0 32 

0 

quarters — 0000 

Provision  spent  at  Northampton  (in- 

In the  charges  of  1609,  arefifteenes'* 

cluding  wheat  and  rie  flower, 

23 

7 

2 

(elswhere — for  the  kinge)  for  the 

Crabbes,  xxx^e  strike 

0 

11 

3 

meadow,  close,  and  other  lands. 

Diett  at  Northampton  assizes 

59 

2 

10 

Among  the  provisions  : 

Provision  of  store  spent  there,  20  wea- 

Haire 1 

0 

1 

0 

thers,  19  lambes,  20  cuple  rabbits. 

2 Quales  a 

0 

1 

0 

8 geese, 

7 Herons  a 

0 

10 

6 

dona  1 lambe. 

2 doz.  Mechilles*3 

0 

2 

0 

1607.  My  yonge  master  his  chardges 

4 Plovers 

0 

2 

0 

at  Northampton  goinge  to  provide 

2 Pair  of  Sooles 

0 

1 

4 

lodgings  for  the  judges  and  my 

8 Mackarills 

0 

1 

4 

master  P 

0 33 

8 

2 lb.  of  blewe  starche 

0 

2 

8 

Sugar  candie  for  thehawkes 

0 

0 

6 

2 lb.  starche 

0 

0 

8 

A hawkinge  glove 

0 

0 

8 

2 galons  Ipocriste 

0 

16 

0 

Two  dozen  of  Pidgeons 

0 

2 

0 

2 galons  Ipint  Clarett  wyne 

0 

6 

0 

• Is  not  tills  a high  price  for  a fish  not  uncommon  ? The  charges  for  herrings  at  the  feast  of  Abp.  Warham  were,  De 

Halec  Alb.  xiiij  bar.  le  bar.  Tiijs vl.  xijs. 

De  Halec  Rub.  xx  cades,  le  cade  xiijs.  viijd,, iiiji.  xiijs.  ivd. 

Batleley’s  Supplement,  p.  27. 

2 Tierces,  one-third  of  a pipe.  See  in  Supplement  to  Batteley’s  Appendix,  p.  27,  the  diflference  in  the  prices  of  wines 
in  the  days  of  Abp.  Warham,  and  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  ^ Pickled.  Qu  ? 

^ A precious  kind  of  Indian  wood,  of  which  there  are  three  sorts,  red,  yellow,  and  white.  Bailey.  Much  used  in  physic. 
Kt  rsey,  p.  233.  6 Coriander. 

■ Sir  William  Fitx- William  was  Sheriff  of  Northamptonshire  6 James  I.  as  Bridges,  which  is  1609. 

^ The  expences  at  the  Assizes  rise  very  high.  9 Bret,  a fish  of  the  turbot  kind.  Johnson, 

to  Chevines,  Chub  Fish,  a fresh-water  fish  having  a great  head.  Kersey. 
tl  Qu.  What  is  meant  by  Shallowes  ? As  an  eatable  it  is  not  noticed  by  Kersey. 

12  In  1605  were  first  granted  ijifleenths  and  2 subsidies,  and  thus  it  is  continued  every  year  after. 

1^  MechilUs,  not  mentioned  by  Kersey. 

s 2 
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2'  doz.  watche  lights O 10  O 

Orringes 0 1 O 

Butter,  40  lb.  ‘ O 15  O 

1 firkin O 20  0 

20  lb.  sope O 6*  0 

20  warpe  of  haberdine 0 25  O 

12  lb.  candles  at  Dosthorpe’  .......  O 4 O 

A woman  for  scoweringe  6 weekes  . . 0 10 

2 ells  of  brown  canvis  for  your 

worship O 8 4 

2 ells  of  coarse  do O 2 8. 

7 yards  of  white  Janes  fustian 0 7 O 

lOOObrickes O 1ft  0 

Moulter*  from  the  mill  spent  for  your 
servants  at  Dostorp  in  your  absence 
with  poultrie  and  the  like  55  seame* 

2 str.  at  25 d.  the  searae 

Bitters^,  one 0 2 0 

20  Parteridges,  at  fid O 10  0 

5 Feasantes  at  2s.  fid O 12  6 

Wegens®,  10  at  4 d O 3 4 

2 Knottes^  at  fid 0 1 O 

2 doz.  Larks,  fid O 1 O 

2 Snipes,  at  2d 0 O 4 

Stockfish,  4 warpe 0 4 O 

Sea  cole,  4 fi  chaldrons  at  lfi5 3fi  16  0 

Large  linge,  6 warp, 0 51  O 

Lesser  20  warpe 4 10  0 

Turnesoyle,  1 lb 0 2 0 

Sanders,  3oz 0 2 0 

Cringes  and  leomands 0 6 6 

1610. 

To  the  prisoners  at  Bedford  fid,  at  the 

King’s  Bench  fid 0 1 0 

Garden  seedes  O 1 2 

Two  dozen  of  ribband  for  Mris  Wini- 
fred®  0 8 fi 

Washing  bails 0 2 0 

My  dinner  at  Stamford  fayre  0 0 8 

My  horse 0 0 2 

Pair  of  bootes  for  your  worship 0 9 0 

A quarter’s  wages  for  19  men  servants  19  17  0 

Mrs.  Margaret  Beadell 1 0 0 

Alice  Sutton  and  Ellen  Marten  each  0 10  0 

Alice  Butcher 0 8 4, 

Susan  Scott 0 5 6 

Mary  Perkinson 0 5 0 


5.  d. 


Eight  shepherds,  5 at  205.  1 at  155. 

1 at  265.  1 at  335.  4d 8 13  4 

Fifteenes  for  the  Kinge^ 4 19  8 

Clowes  Crosse 5 17  4 

For  a subsidies 4 o 0 

Do 2 O 0 


Annuities lofi  0 0 

1611. 

To  the  poore  of  Marham,  6 months, 

ending  Dec.  29, 0 2 0 

Twopipkinsto  boilejellie 0 0 7 

Bringing  a runlet  of  sack  to  Peter- 
borough   0 0 6 

A jack  roope o 0 10 

To  White  the  cooke  for  his'®  in 

Christmas O 5 O 

To  Hullelowe  the  cooke 0 2 6 

To  J.  Toope  and  page  for  workinge 

in  the  kitchin 0 3 0 

To  a woman  for  helping  in  the 

kitchin 0 2 0 

Given  to  those  who  brought  newe 

yeare’s  giftes o 13  6 

Two  load  of  wheat  straw 0 10  O 

Two  plovers  to  put  into  the  garden.  .007 
Paid  Mr.  Hodges  for  a duble  ruffe, 

which  your  worship  gave  awaye  . . 0 25  0 

Five  lb;  of  virgin  wax 0 2 2 

Carriage  of  your  worship's  trounke  to 

London 0 13  O 

Six  paire  of  wash  leather  gloves  for  the 

children 0 3 0 

Two  yards  of  white  lease"  for  your 

worship’s  dublett 0 3 4 

Two  pair  of  garters  for  your  worship.  0 5 0 

Four  yards  of  ribben  for  your  slioo- 

strings 0 1 4 

A serch  in  the  roles  concerning  Dale.  0 1 4 

Mending  the  clock 0 5 0 

Gigges,  toppes,  and  whippes,  for 

master  William  and  his  men O 1 3 

Eight  washballs 0 2 0 

Slatynge  the  strawhouse 0 32  2 

To  Thorpe  the  freemason  for  stone 
about  the  steamhouse,  and  setting 


• Not  cheap. 

2 A hamlet  of  Peterborough,  where  Sir  William  Fitz-Wiiliam  helJ  ofthe  crown  a manor  or  capital  mansion-house,  with 
laud,  wliich  he  left  to  his  son  and  heir.  Bridges,  II.  p.  570.  ® Multura. 

* A seam  of  corn  is  eight  bushels,  a strike  four.  Bailey,  * Bittern.  ® Widgeons, 

’ Knotles.  A delicious  small  fowl,  well  known  in  some  parts  of  England.  Kersey. 

s Q.  Eldest  daughter  of  Sir  William’s  eldest  son  William.  9 See  note  the  preceding  page,  Lace. 

it 
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it  up  with  table  stone  4d.  the  foote 
springes,  and  6d.  the  peece  toppe 
stones  and  lillipots  12d.  carritables* 

9d.  the  peece,  the  window  stones 

5jd.  the  peece 13  10  4 

To  him  for  the  great  stone  in  the  par- 
lor chimney 0 7 0 

Poore  of  Upton,  6 months  ending  1 

of  Nov.  O 1 6 

Making  the  new  pond  in  the  pond 

yard 7 7 3 

The  sadler  for  4 northren  sadles  with 

the  furnitures 5 3 4 

My  charges  at  Ketteringe  and  Oundle 

about  the  aide’ 0 .53  0 

Given  him  that  brought  the  money 
from  Grenoldy  Robert  Stiles  stulti 
after  their  submission,  touching  the 
prohibicon  hedge  at  Helpson  12d. 

(in  the  margin  Domini  Stulti) 

My  dyett  in  Cambridge,  at  Hunting- 


don, and  drinking  on,  the  way  ....  '3  6 1 

Weeding  in  the  garden 0 7 ^ 

Poor  of  Castor  for  14  weekes,  to  14 

Aug 0 7 0 

Given  Roane  and  his  son  for  bringing 

venison 0 10  8 

A laborer  for  dressing  mortar O 0 18 

Geldinge  the  coache  horse O 2 6 

A pair  of  millstones 7 0 0 

Cole  for  two  load  of  stone  at  Stamford 

and  Barnecke 0 0 8 


My  mistress’s  the  dayrce  maides  horse 
23  dayes  going  to  markett  23d. 
strayner  for  butter  9d.  creampott 
and  canes  ^ to  putt  runnet  in  2s.  4d. 
ble we  threde  for  napkins  20d.  hempe 
towe  4 lb.  17d.  clothes  for  the 
children.  53s.  7d. 


For  a corde  to  male^  a box O 0 1 

For  an  acquitance 0 O 4 

For  crossinge  the  water  to  goe  to  the 

King’s  Benche 0 0 4 

To  Mr.  Yelverton  for  perusinge  the 

booke  of  the  exchequer O 10  0 

For  crossinge  the  water 0 0 2 

For  boote  here  to  the  King’s  Benche 

and  backe o 0 8 

To  the  prisoners  there a o 6 


s.  d. 


To  a porter 0 0 10 

An  ounce  of  goulde  wire 0 8 O 

Pair  of  garden  sheares 0 3 O 

A watering  pott O 3 8 

Making  a pair  of  handles  for  your 

worship’s  rapier  and  dagger 0 0 8 

A payre  of  stockings  for  your  worship  0 9 6 

To  my  lorde  of  SufFolke  in  full  dis- 
charge and  for  the  second  payment 
of  a stelie  for  the  whiche  I payde  at 
the  firste  to  hir  ma’tie,  anno  do- 


mini  1588 160  0 O 

For  mending  the  collidge  jugge O O 12 

For  breaking  upp  a writte 0 2 O 

For  washinge  your  worship’s  lynnen  0 9 2 

For  guiltinge  your  worship’s  rapier 

and  dagger 0 12  0 

For  a chape  * and  2 buttons  for  your 
rapier  and  dagger  and  for  makinge 

cleane  the  blades O 3 0 

For  a payre  of  crossbowe  arrowes  . . 0 0 10 

For  repayring  your  worship’s  apparell  0 3 8 

For  lyninge  a hatt  for  your  worship  0 4 o 
For  your  worship’s  dinner  at  Peterbo- 
rough at  the  Sessions  of  Sewers  . . 0 6 0 


For  3 of  your  men  there 0 3 O 

For  2 loade  of  pendall® O 3 O 

For  sweeping  the  chymnies  at  Dostrop  0 0 16 

Hedginge  in  Gunworth  leas 0 12  0 

Three  yards  and  a quarter  of  onshome 

velvett  at  28s 4 11  0 

Sixteen  ounces  di.  of  blacke  lace  at  2s. 

lOd.  the  02 0 46  8 

Three  yards  } mingled  colour  cloth 

at  14s.  the  yard O 52  0 

A do2en  of  buttons  and  luppes  .....  O 6 O 

Ribbin  for  2 cloakes 0 2 4 

Two  yards  white  bayes.' 0 2 4 

Three  yards  of  fustian O 3 0 

An  ell  of  canvis  0 O 14 

Two  yards  of  white  bayes O 2 4 

An  ell  and  a half  of  russet  taffatee 

sarnett^  at  Ss.  ‘ 0 12  0 

Eleven  oz.  of  russett  and  goulde  lace 

at  5d.  the  oz 0 7 6 

Coppie  of  an  order  of  hinson  and 

manning 0 0 18 

For  sweete  meats  for  the  banket ....  0 14  0 


^ Can  this  mean  Caryctides  ? 

* Perhaps  that  granted  to  the  King',  according  to  antient  custom,  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth  to  Frede- 
rick the  Elector  Palatine,  which  was  celebrated  with  great  magnificence  Feb.  14,  161  2.  Pari.  Hist  V.  p.  270. 

3 Canns. 

♦ Malct  a budget  for  carrying  letters  on  a journey.  Bailey.  Of  the  terb  we  have  no  instance  in  that  Philologer, 

‘ -A  steel  or  silver  tip  or  case  that  strengthens  the  end  of  the  scabbard  of  a sword.  Bailey.  6 qu  ? 7 Sarcenet. 

Two 
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Two  yards  of  cotton  to  lyne  your 

Sir  Edward  Carres  footman 

0 

0 12 

worship’s  hoose  at  kneenes 

0 

3 

8 

The  officers  in  Sir  Edward  Carre’s 

Di.  yard  of  fustian  to  foote  2 pair  of 

house 

0 

19 

8 

stokens 

0 

0 

11 

To  Coles  the  rider  for  paceing  2 of 

To  the  players  in  guifte 

0 

13 

4 

your  worship’s  geldinges  and  for 

To  the  tumbler  in  guifte 

0 

0 

12 

breakeing  a young  coult 

0 30 

0 

Tape  for  your  worship’s  shirte  bandes 

0 

0 20 

For  2 bedds  in  the  town  for  3 of  your 

Cabbidge  ‘ plants  2 lb 

0 

5 

8 

men 

0 

1 

0 

Twoe  ront«;  of  Sparrowgres 1 

0 

0 

12 

Six  trees  

n 9% 

8 

Onyon  seede  4 oz.  Sd.  Carrotts  4 

Poor  of  Deepinge,  a year 

0 

15 

4 

oz.  9d.  Endives  2 oz.  6d.  Clares  1 

Poor  of  Etton,  do.^ 

0 

6 

0 

oz.  Ad.  12  hartechoke  plants  4s.  a 

Glinston,  6 months 

0 

1 

3 

basket  to  put  those  seedes  in  9d. 

Peterborough,  42  weeks  at 

Two  oz  of  pursline  seed 

0 

0 

12 

Is.  6d 

0 

3 

3 

A sworde  and  daggerforMr.  Lodowike 

0 

12 

0 

Charges  to  Harborowe  fayre,  Rayston, 

A pair  of  false  hoose  for  your  worship 

and  Northampton,  at  liidie  Day 

of  white  bayes 

0 

6 

0 

before  Christmas  to  sell  and  buy 

To  the  clarke  of  Taylor’s  hall* 

0 

2 

0 

beasts  

3 

8 

0 

Spent  at  Peterborough  when  your 

Do.  to  Stoc  fair  to  Royston,  the  se- 

worship  satt  on  the  subsedie 

0 

3 

6 

conde  time  to  sell  beasts  

3 

14 

5 

For  gildinge  your  worship’s  rapier. . 

0 

11 

0 

Do.  to  Hyham  faire  to  by  a stoned 

To  the  nurse  [Ashe]  for  your  mayge 

horse 

0 

7 

0 

for  nurceinge  Msts  Katherine  Fitz- 

Paid  to  the  repaire  of  Castre  church 

VVilliam^,  from  the  4th  of  Nov.  to 

and  for  charge  in  sinke 

0 41 

4 

4 th  of  August,  beinge  39  weekes  at 

For  geldinges  of  pigges  sheres  to  force 

2s.  the  week 

3 

18 

0 

woolepaks 

Poore  of  Deepinge  for  di.  yeare  .... 

0 

6 

8 

For  Wells  his  booke  and  drinkes  for 

Poore  of  Castre  in  guifte 

0 

3 

4 

cattell 

0 

3 

8 

Poore  of  Peterborough  from  April  8, 

For  a pannelD  and  girttes  for  the 

to  Sept.  23 

0 36 

0 

dayriemaid 

0 

2 

3 

Twelve  feasant  eggs 

0 

4 

0 

For  a booke  for  my  littell  master  . . . 

0 

0 

6 

Two  babies  for  M’ris  Winnifred  and 

Given  to  a man  that  fell  into  the 

M’ris  Katherine,  and  for  balls.  . . 

0 

0 22 

moate 

0 

0 

4 

Two  brasen  cockes  for  beere  ...... 

0 

2 

8 

To  Robinson  for  feedinge  5 porketts 

Two  spoute  glasses 

0 

0 

10 

at  his  reeke® 

0 

16 

0 

* Cabbidge  plants  sold  by  weight  has  an  appearance  of  singularity,  and  the  price  is  rather  high,  though  not  «o  exorbi- 
tant as  12d  for  two  roots  of  sparrowgrass.  Indeed,  upon  the  whole,  the  charge  for  vegetables  rises  beyond  the  mark  to 
have  been  expected  at  that  period,  when  gardens  were  improving.  With  an  exception  to  the  tarts,  &c.  mentioned  by 
Batteley  as  the  dessert  of  Warham’s  Feast,  and  in  making  of  which  the  fruit  used  were  quinces,  apples,  and  oranges, 
(Quince,  Pistr.  Frytter  Pome,  Fritter  Orange,  p.  26),  it  is  not  clear  that  even  a plate  of  garden  ware,  either  leaf  or  root, 
was  set  before  his  grace  or  any  of  his  guests ; nor  in  “ Provisiones  et  emptiones  circa  dictam  Intronizationem,'*  as  de- 
tailed by  Batteley,  p.  27.  28  is  there  an  item  of  a charge  for  vegetables.  Does  not  this  evidently  show  the  low  state  of 
horticulture  at  that  period,  and  how  much  we  are  obliged  to  the  gardeners  from  the  Netherlands  for  a supply  of  carrots, 
onions,  &c.  Sandwich  carrots  long  bore  the  bell.  See  Boys’  Collections  for  Sandwich,  p.  742,  743 ; and  in  a note  an 
assertion  by  Anderson,  that  in  1509  there  was  not  a sallad  in  all  England,  and  that  cabbages,  carrots,  turnips,  and  other 
plants  and  roots,  were  imported  from  the  Netherlands. 

Mem.  Not  any  vegetables  noticed  among  the  articles  provided  for  the  great  feast  at  the  inthronization  of  Abp.  Nevil, 
(Batteley,  Supplement ; p.  29),  except  what  were  used  in  the  cold  tarts  baked,  which  amounted  to  M.  M.  M,  M. 

* There  was  a chantry  in  Marham  church,  endowed  with  17f.  13j  5d.  yearly,  paid  out  of  the  Taylor’s  hall  in  London 
with  no  deduction.  See  p.  245. 

* Probably  the  second  daughter  of  his  eldest  son,  who,  with  her  youngster  sister,  occur  a little  lower. 

4 The  Fitz-William  family  had  property  in  Etton,  and  probably  in  other  parishes,  to  whom  they  distributed  their  charity. 

« A saddle  for  a horse  that  carries  burdens.  Bailey,  « Rick. 
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£.  s.  (1. 

Three  bedcordes 0 2 6 

Seventeen  axelltrees 0 17  0 

A wollett  ‘ to  fetch  beefe  for  the  poore  0 0 9 

Four  pair  of  cart  wheeles 3 8 O 

For  a stonde  horse  col*.  ® brown  haye  Oil  4 
Clothe  for  the  poore  [no  sum] 

Newe  byndinge  ij  bybles Oil  O' 

Cockinge  of  haye  at  Upton 0 7 4 

Mason’s  work  about  the  pinfould  ...  0 32  O 

A drie  rent  to  the  manor  of  TorpelU  0 4 1 

Milton  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Ox- 
ford see 0 23  0 

Marham  mill  drie  rent  to  Maxey  ...  030 

Gunthorpedrierenttothelordbishopp  0 9 0 

Rents  due  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michell. 

Fotheringay  medow 45  7 6 

Do 15  O 0 

Belsis 3 3 4 

Castor  woode  to  the  dean  and  chapter, 

half  year 4 5 0 

Coppie'*  at  Dostrop  to  the  bishop  ...  1 5 3ob 

Grenolde  coppice  do O 6 4 

Up.  and  Neth.  hilloc  to  his  maj’ 

receiver.' 0 37  5 


The  slate  house  to  Mrs.  Whetstone . . 0 6 3 

Gillams  grange  to  the  king  pro  de- 

cimis  reservatis 

Coppie  at  Norborovve  to  the  Earl  of 

Essex 

Coppie  at  Stangrowne 

Pittenors  houlde  in  Helpston 

Etton  to  Torpell 

For  certain  leas  in  Gunworth  lea  to 

Cast  re  p’sonage 

Marham  coppiehould  to  Mr.  Wingfield 
Castre  and  Marham  to  the  chief  lord 

of  Castre 

Castre  Minskipps  a drie  rent  to  the 

manor  of  Torpell 

Milton  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of 

Oxford  see 

Marham  mill  drie  rent  to  Maxey  .... 

Coppie,  late  Watson’s  to  the  bishop. . 

Gunthorpe,  do.  do 

Etton  for  land  in  th  occupacion  of 
Wright  drie  rent  to  the  manor  of 

Lolham 

Lands  in  Helpston,  late  Clappam’s, 
drie  rent  to  Torpell,  3s.  for  suite  of 

court  12d 

Rent  of  Tyndhawe  to  the  Earle  of  Essex 
The  lease  land  within  the  manor  of 
Yaxley 

1 Wallet. 

3 In  Ufford,  granted  29  Henry 
ampton,  and  at  whose  death  it  reverted  to  the  Crown. 


s.  d. 

The  drie  rent  of  Cowhill  to  his  majestic  3 7 7 
Rent  of  the  walk  mills,  and  mill-houses. 


to  Castre O 45  0 

Rent  of  the  turbarie  of  Glatton  and 

house 0 6 8 

Coppie  in  Helpston  to  Torpell O 1 8 


In  the  book  106  3 6 106  8 8 


Rent  of  Eld’  mill  to  the  Ladie  Hatton  0 10  0 
Utford  to  his  ma’tie  for  Baylies  land. . 0 13  0 

To  Sir  Richard  Pauli,  Knt.  dewe  to 
his  manor  of  Crowland  for  certayne 

lands  in  Cowbitt 1 4 0 

To  the  lord  bishopp  for  the  coppie, 

Gregories, l 8 O 

Certayne  lands  in  Helpston,  parcell  of 

the  oulde  lande 1 o 0 

Milton  tythe 3 6 8 

Tythe  of  Waldram  parke o 43  0 


113  9 0 


An  elne  of  cambricke  for  the  children  0 8 0 

A cocke  for  the  almestubbe 0 0 7 

A yard  and  half  of  haire  cloth  to  make 

a bagg  to  strayne  the  crabbs O 2 0 

Haire  threed  and  packneedell 0 0 3 

Making  the  casement  in  my  mistress 

her  chamber o 2 0 

Given  to  one  that  brought  a bucke.  .020 
Bell  that  brought  venison  from  Sir 

Edward  Carr 0 3 4 

Lost  by  the  death  of  Barker  in  the 

suite  for  the  repair  of  my  house  . . 0 12  5 

Given  in  rewarde  to  the  ponde  maker  0 0 12 
To  Mr. ' Buller  for  his  paines  in  my 

fisicke 3 6 O 

Money  laid  out  in  the  suite  for  Dale 
between  Sir  Edmund  Heron  and 

myself. 13  14  8 

For  your  worship’s  dinner,  my  young 
master,  5 of  your  men  meeting 

about  Katsey  robberie Oil  2 

For  your  horses  there 0 1 0 

To  the  poore  of  Castre  for  7 months 

ending  Oct.  25 0 14  0 

To  a collection  to  the  church  of  St. 

Albon’s 0 0 6 

Given  at  Mr.  Forest’s  when  you  were 

there  with  the  Ladie  Carre 0 10  0 

To  the  sexton  at  the  same  time  ....  O 0 6 

Chardge  in  sending  to  Spaldinge  to 
Mr.  Ouldfielde 0 6 O 


0 4 0 

0 6 8 
0 0 6 
0 3 9 
0 0 2 

0 2 0 
0 10  0 

0 12  6 

0 4 1 


0 23  0 
0 3 0 
0 10 
0 4 0 


0 7 6 


0 4 0 

15  0 0 

8 10  8 

2 Q.  Collars. 

VIII.  to  Sir  William  Fitz  William,  knt.  who  the  same  year  was  created  earl  of  Sonth- 
Bridges,  II.  p.  602,  * Coppice  or  Coppiehold. 


For 
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For  letters  from  Fotheringhaye  .... 

Paper  1 quire 

Waxe  and  inke  

Whipcorde 

For  a vrenall* 

For  two  books  for  IVfr.  William 

Winkells 

Wormseede  ® 3 oz 

Three  yards  of  black  libbon 

Three  preserve  pannes 

To  the  Clarke  of  St.  Fulcher’s^ 

For  a shovell 

Greesing  the  coach  twice  , 

Water 

Given  in  Mrs.  Grayne’s  house 

For  my  geldinge  settinge  upp  goenge 

backe  to  Mrs.  Lutwiche’s  

Nurse  Warren  for  nu^ceing  Mrs.  Ann* 

being  the  last  payment 

For  settinge  the  printe  in  the  base 
courte,  and  bringing  earth  into  the 

garden 

My  charge  at  Ketteringe  anfl  Oundejl 

about  the  aide  

Given  my  Lord  of  Northampton’s 

secretarie 

For  takeinge  the  recognizance  forth 
towchinge  the  newe  draperies  as  by 
Mr.  Burche’s  bill  appereth  in  full 

discharge 

To  the  poore  at  Christmas  after  4d. 

the  peece  being  viiii^  in  number. 
To  Jefferie  Greene  [Gwene]  for  a nagg 
for  my  grandchilde*  William  Fitz- 

William 

Given  my  grandchild  Wm.  to  play. . 

To  my  son  and  my  daughter 

Lost  at  play  and  given  away 

Among  servant’s  wages  occur  Ellen 

of  the  dayrie 

Katherine,  the  greate  bellied  dayrie 

wenche 

To  Sir  Humphrie  Green’s  man  that 


s.  d. 
0 0 4 
0 0 4 
0 0 2 
0 0 2 
0 0 3 

0 3 8 
0 4 0 
0 0 9 
0 0 6 
0 0 6 
0 0 6 
0 0 8 
0 0 7 
0 2 0 

0 0 2 

O 30  O 


0 11  0 
O 54  0 

0 22  0 


4 4 4 

0 33  4 


2 0 0 
0 0 6 
0 40  O 
0 10  0 

0 6 4 

0 111 


s.  d. 


brought  hartechoacke  plants 0 1 O 

To  the  repaire  of  Caster  churche 

CagainjeiS,  95.  5d.] : 0 9 7 

For  a pott  for  Candie  oyle.  0 1 O 

Given  to  a koUection  at  Wearched  for 

fier 0 0 6 

To  the  poore  of  Castre  when  your 

worship  took  the  eommunion. ...  034 

For  19  kommunicants O 019 

To  the  klarke  in  rewarde O O 6 

Widdow  Wells  for  SCO wering  8 weeks  0 0 14 
Bringing  oysters  from  London. .....  0 018 

A hen  to  breed  pheasants  .........  0 O 6 

Twoguilte  cappes 0 5 4 

Hedging  a day 0 O 6 

A lode  of  stubble 0 2 4 

Two  hundred  and  a half  of  boordes. . O 20  O 
Hedging  15  aeres  at  Sutton  ^ood  at 

Sd.  the  acre  O 20  2 

Benton  for  slaughtering  4 steares,  9 

caulfes,  and  2 porketts, 0 6 8 

Wilde  pigeons  for  the  hauke  5 dozen  0 5 6 

A pair  of  carte  hambes  ® 0 O 6 

Wheeles  bought,  2 pair  at  20s.  the 

pair 0 40  O 

Wheelwright  for  shavinge  them  ....  0 2 O 

Sawyers,  4 days  a piece, 0 8 0 

One  bushel  of  floate  weed  ^ and  car- 
riage of  the  hives  to  borrowe®. ...  040 

Certain  buttons  of  goldsmiths  worke 

enamelled  blew  and  yellow 6 1 6 

Half  a quart  of  oile  for  the  coach  ...  006 

Four  double  stocklocks 0 1 6 

To  the  examiner  for  Mr.  Maulsworth 

for  his  oath.. 0 0 4 

Half  a pound  of  binnbast^ O 0 8 

To  vSerieant  Hewn for  p’usinge  the 

booke  for  the  sale  of  London  house  0 20  0 

A copie  of  Beaber’s  Answeare 0 3 O 

Wardinge  “ at  London 0 O 6 

Fines  in  the  Starr  Chamber 35  O 0 

To  the  poore  at  St.  Annes  Church.  .006 
To  Mr.  Yelverton*’  about  the  p’sonage 


* Urinal.  ^ The  seed  of  a plant  called  Holy  Wormusood.  Bailey. 

> Q.  St.  Sepulchre’s  at  Northampton  ? ♦ Sir  William’s  only  daughter,  mdrried  afterwards  to—— — Ishaoi. 

5 Eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Lord  LafforU. 


<5  Hames,  or  llaumes,  two  crooked  pieces  of  wood  that  encompass  a horse  collar.  Kersey. 

7 Q.  Sedge  ? 8 Q.  Peterborough?  9 Qu.? 

•9  Matthew  Ewens  was  admitted  serjeant  at  Westminster  29ih  Nov.  36  Eliz.  and  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer 

the  same  year.  Dugdale’s  Cbron.  series.  **  A payment,  probably  to  a watchman. 

**  Christopher  Yelverton  was  elected  serjeant,  and  appointed  Queen’s  serjeant  May  10,  31  Eliz.  and  Judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas  44  Eliz.  represented  Brackley  and  the  county  of  Northampton,  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  39  Eliz.  knighted  by  King  James  I.  1603,  died  and  was  buried  at  Easton  Mauduif,  1607,  or  this  may  be  his 

son  Henry,  Solicitor  General  1613,  and  knighted;  Attorney  General  1617,  King’s  Serjeant  and  Judge  of  the  Common 

Pleas,  1625,  died  1629-30. 

at 
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af  Helpton  ’ 

0 

20 

0 

To  Serjeant  Hubbard^ 

1 

0 

0 

Drawing  a demurrer  for  it 

0 

10 

0 

His  man 

0 

0 

12 

A bitt  for  the  little  nagge 

0 

3 

6 

To  Seijeant  Nicolls®  for  goods 

4 

0 

0 

Church  duties^  at  London 

0 

8 

3 

Vergers  in  the  exchequer  chamber. . 

0 

3 

0 

Making  a pair  of  hose  of  p’petuana  ^ 

Bringing  up  the  male 

0 

8 

4 

trymed  with  gold  and  silver  lace  . . 

0 

39 

8 

The  poore  at  church 

0 

1 

0 

Making  up  a pair  of  hose  of  velvett 

Clarke  of  St.  Anne’s  church 

0 

0 

a 

trymed  with  coloured  silke  lace  and 

Officers  in  the  Chancery 

0 

6 

0 

velvett,  beinge  my  master’s 

4 

11 

10 

Door  keeper 

0 

0 

12 

Two  yards  of  ribband  for  strings  for 

Mr.  Edwards  of  the  chancery 

0 

10 

0 

four  cloaks 

0 

0 

C 

for  going  into  the  Star  Chamber 

0 

0 

18 

The  stringes 

0 

0 

6 

The  clerk  of  Christchurch 

0 

0 

(>• 

Stringes  to  the  knees  of  a pair  of  hose 

0 

0 

2 

Clerk  and  poor 

0 

0 

12 

Laces  for  dubletts 

0 

0 

2 

Fourteen  case  knives  at  8d.  the  pair 

0 

9 

4 

Making  up  two  cloakes  given  to  Mr. 

A pair  of  great  stoles 

0 

20 

0 

Lynsein  and  Mr.  Whitings,  the 

Leather  for  a jerkin 

0 

0 

18 

cloath  being  my  master’s 

0 29 

4 

Dressing  it 

0 

q 

(> 

White  taffata  for  a pair  of  sleeves  for 

Making  it 

0 

13 

0 

my  little  master,  and  making  up 

Writing  defeasant  between  your  wor- 

the same 

0 

5 

6 

ship  and  Sir  Alexander  Tutt 

0 

2 

G 

Pair  of  sleeves  for  him 

0 

0 

12 

Whistles  for  my  little  master 

0 

0 

3 

A girdle  and  dagger  for  him 

0 

2 

6 

Velvett  for  a scabert  and  making  . . . 

0 

5 

O 

A coate  which  your  worship  gave  to 

A false  scabert 

0 

0 

8 

a poor  boy  at  Peterborough 

0 

3 

6 

Moinge  and  makinge  heye  in  the 

Making  up  a pair  of  hose  of  p’petuana 

medowes  in  Westinges,  and  making 

trymmed  with  sylver  lace 

1 

17 

1 

hey  cockes 

4 

15 

6 

Making  up  a doublett  of  browne  can- 

Bailiff of  this  liberty  for  an  arrest  at 

vas  trimed  with  gould  lace 

3 

7 

10 

the  suite  of  Mr.  John  Fitz-William^ 

0 

2 

4 

Making  up  a white  dublett  trymed 

Chardges  in  goinge  a swanninge  4 

with  plane  lace 

4 

3 

7 

years  at  109 

2 

0 

0 

Hedging  at  Belsis  wood 

Watching  candlestick  of  brass 

0 

0 

8 

Hey  moyinge  at  Easthrop 

6 

3 

7 

A pott  of  sucketts'® 

0 

2 

0 

Hey  makinge  do 

0 47 

8 

Inke 

0 

0 

5 

Washinge  and  clippinge  of  sheepe. 

Lost  at  playe  by  your  worship 

0 

2 

0 

and  windinge  of  woolle 

7 

18 

10 

A garter  for  vour  boots 

0 

0 

3 

Tarre,  3 barrels  at  8.9.  4d.  the  barrel 

0 

25 

0 

Carriage  of  a letter 

0 

0 

4 

Chardges  at  Sturbridge  fayre  with  the 

Make  spent  for  bruing  for  your  wor- 

portage of  the  provisions  to  the 

ship  and  for  your  servants  in  the 

water  side  and  custome  for  the  same 

0 

9 

10 

time  of  your  absence,  and  for  feed- 

To Serjeant  Phillips^  for  Helpston®.  . 

4 

0 

0 

ing  of  swannes  and  geese,  44  seame 

1 The  manor  of  Helpton  belonged  to  the  Fitz-^Villiam  family,  who  levied  a fine  of  it  14  Eliz.  That  they  also  claimed 
the  living  from  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  who  have  possessed  it  from  1437,'  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  this  item. 

2 Or  dues.  ^ Qu.  ? * Of  Marham.  See  before,  p.  150. 

5 Edward  Phillips,  Serjeant,  44  Eliz.  6 See  note  i,  above. 

2 Sir  Henry  Hobert,  knt.  King’s  Serjeant  3 James  I.  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  11  James  I. 

® Augustine  Nicolls,  serjeant  with  Phillipps  44  Eliz. 

9 Q.  A son  or  a brother  of  Sir  William  ? 

to  A sort  of  sweetmeats.  Bailey.  In  the  dishes  given  at  the  inthronization  of  Abp.  Warham,  printed  in  Appendix  to 
Batteley’s  Cantuaria  Sacra,  p.  26,  are  7.  Marmalade,  8.  SuccaJe,  9.  Comfits ; and  at  p.  23,  paragraph  ult.  after  noticing 
the  Serjeant  of  the  Ewry’s  having  performed  his  office,  it  is  added,  that  the  J..ord  Archbishop  was  served  with  Confects, 
Sugar  Plates,  Tertes,  with  other  subleliies,  and  with  Ipocrass.  And,  at  the  feast  of  the  inthronization  of  Nevil,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  the  last  item  mentioned  by  Batteley  is,  “ Spices,  sugeted,  delicate,  and  wafers  plenty,”  p.  26, 
error  for  p.  29. 


T 
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Gt  dm 


£.  s.  d. 


and  1 1 strike  and  half,  and  wheat 
16  seame  at  18s.  the  seame ; sum 
15Z.  15s,  — ten  seam  at  15s.  the 
seam  j sum  7^*  5s.  — fifteene  seame 
at  12s.  the  searfie;  sum  9l.  — and 
two  seame  two  strikes  at  13s.  4d. 
the  seame  5 sum  ll.  10s.  lOd. — 


Sum  totall 33  15  10 

Wheat  spent  for  manchett  cheat  and 
in  the  pastry  and  with  fowle  19 
seame,  1 strike  3 quarters  di.  at 

20s.  the  seame — sum 19  4 S 

Rye  spent  for  cheat  in  the  pastry  and 
for  the  servants  in  the  time  of  your 
absence,  1 1 seame,  2 strike,  2 pecks  > 

di.  at  16s.  the  seame 9 13 

Barley  spent  for  cheat  and  for  your 
servants  (as  before)  and  with  poul- 
try, 13  seame,  2 strike,  1 peck  di. 

at  13s.  4f/ 8 17 

Oates  spent  with  the  horses,  48  seame 

6 strike,  at  6s.  Sd.  the  seame  ....  16  5 O 

Steares  3 at  severall  prices 7 9 11 

Calves  at  divers  prices 055  O 

Muttons  also  spent,  namelie,  weathers 
39  at  6s.  8d.  the  peece,  sum  13/. — 
ewes  97  at  6s.  Sd.  the  piece,  sum 

32/.  6s.  Sd 45  6 8 

Porketts  at  divers  prices  18 10  18  3 

Lambes  8 at  6d.  the  piece 0 4 0 

Pigges  10  at  lOd.  the  piece 0 8 4 

Geese  24  at  lOd 1 0 0 

Chickens  3 doz.  at  18d 0 4 6 

Brawne  I piece 0 20  O 

Capons  43  at  lOci.  the  piece 0 35  10 


Hcnnes  13  at  6d 0 36  6 

Pigeons  iii^x.  doz.  and  1 pigeon  at  5d. 

the  doz ' 0 52  0 

Birtte‘  1 piece 0 3 4 

Oysters  iii>^vccc  at  Sd.  the  C 0 25  8 

Pikes  from  Milton  34 O 34  O 

Pickerelles  do.  32  at  6d 0 16  O 

Eyles  39,  7s.  3d.  roches  46,  12d. 
perches  29,  Sd.  tenches  6d.  chebins® 

1,  6d.  small  fishes  44,  3s.  9d 0 13  8 

Swanns  8 paire 0 12  8 

Mallards  4 paire 0 1 O 

Rabbets  cupple  at  8d.  the 

cupple 3 6 0 

Butter  spent  by  your  worship  and 


your  servants  in  the  time  of  your 
absencexiiiciiiixxviilb.atSd.thelb.  17  6 10 
Eggs  from  Eastthrop  at  vxx  the  hund, 

c.vcxxv  at  4d.  the  score 0 8 9 

Summa  ciiii^x  and  ix/.  xiiiis. 

Clothes  for  the  Children 0 53  7 

Playneing  the  littell  table  in  the  hall.  .003 
A man  going  to  Cowbitt  for  swans  . . 0 0 10 

Pott  to  putt  olives  and  capers  in  ... . 0 O 2 

A seapie  to  put  into  the  garden  ....  0 0 12 

Four  lb.  of  Steele O 2 7©b 

(}uicke  silver  4 oz.  ....*. O 2 2 

Haire  cloth  round  the  safe  7 yards  at 

14d.  the  yard 0 8 9 

Cloth  to  make  Dun  and  Risbie  shirts, 

18  yards  at  lOd 0 10  10 

Soleinge  Dun’s  shoes .....>  0 0 10 

Lynnen  for  shirts  and  smoks  for  the 

children 0 18  5 

From  1605  to  1612  both  inclusive. 


Deed  in  the  Archives  at  Milton. 

William  Cleydon  of  Appethorp  and  William  Frankelyn  of  Eplesworth  granted  lands, 
&c.  to  John  Eston  of  Castre,  11  Ric.  II.  and  he  granted  (seal,  a buck’s  head)  the  same 
to  John  Granger,  6 Hen.  VI.  and  he  to  Richard  Dappele  of  Peterborough,  John  Eyre 
of  Sutton  in  Castre,  William  Smyth  of  Stylton,  and  John  Granger  of  Eylesworth,  13 
Edward  IV.  William  Cleydon  had  it  of  Hugh  Fenys,  8 Ric.  II.  Dated  at  Eylesworth. 


* Brill  Brett,  a fish.  See  before,  p.  131.  n. 


2 Chevin,  the  chub-fish.  Bailey. 
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SUTTON. 


‘ SUTTON,  an  hamlet  in  Castre  parish,  was  given  very  early  to  the  monastery  of 
Burgh,  by  Toroid  Fitz-Anketil,  and  the  grant  of  it  confirmed*  in  the  first  year  of  Richard 

I.  and  with  this  monastery  it  remained  till  the  general  dissolution  of  religious  houses. 
On  levying  the  aid  for  the  knighthood  of  the  king’s  son,  in  the  twentieth  of  Edward  III. 
the  abbat  of  Peterburgh\  accounted  for  two  knight’s  fees  in  Sutton,  pertaining  to  the  office 
of  almoner.  By  the  survey  of  the  possessions  belonging  to  the  convent,  in  1535,  26 
Henry  VIII.  the  profits  accruing  to  the  almoner  from  Sutton  were  valued  at  14/.  125.  ob. 
with  355.  Wd.ob.  from  the  wood  here,  containing  21  acres  and  20  perches,  at  the  rate  of 
20d.  an  acre ; and  a water-mill,  rented  yearly  at  405.  out  of  which  profits  was  deducted, 
in  a fee  to  Richard  Robinson,  the  almoner’s  bailiff*  here,  135.  ^d.% 

‘ From  the  same  survey  it  appears,  that  Fotheringay  castle  was  possessed  of  lands  and 
rents  here,  amounting  annually  to  4/.  105.  ^d.  for  which  estate  they  paid  a rent  charge 
of  265.  Id.  ob.  to  the  abbat  of  Peterburgh^. 

‘The  manor,  with  the  lands  which  the  abbey  held  \n  Sutton,  after  the  suppression, 
was  given  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Peterburgh,  who  now  own  the  greatest  part  of 
this  hamlet  ]|. 

‘ Here  is  a chapel  of  ease  to  Castre%  certified  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI.  to 
be  distant  one  mile  and  an  half  from  the  parish  church;  the  parson  of  Castre  finding 
the  incumbent.’ 


In  the  chapel : 


On  flat  stones : 

1.  George  Running,  sen.  died  July  17, 

1727,  aged  47/’ 

2.  George  Running,  jun.  died  Jan.  23, 

1736,  aged  29.” 


3.  ‘‘  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Anne, 
the  relict  of  Mr.  George  Running, 
and  late  wife  of  William  Hopkinson  j 
she  departed  this  life  Jan.  16,  1763, 
in  the  65th  year  of  her  age.” 


In  memory  of  Pdizabeth, 
wife  of  William  Dewberry, 
who  died  Sept.  10,  1782,  aged  67  years.” 

4.  George  David  Wales,  died  May  10, 
1782,  aged  35. 

On  a black  mural  tablet : 

« In 
memory 
of  the  Reverend 
William  Hopkinson,** 


* Cart.  Anliq.  1 Ric.  I.  n.  17.  Litt.  D.  D.  f Comput.  Walt.  Paries.  X in  Off.  Primit.  ti.  1. 

§ Ib.  n.  6.  II  Pat.  33  Hen.  VIII.  p.  3.  f Commiss.  Certif.  2 Edw.  VI. 

**  The  only  son  of  this  gentleman,  is  the  Rev.  Samuel  Edmund  Hopkinson,  formerly  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge  ; 
B.  A.  1777  j M.  A.  1780 } B.  D.  1793.  This  worthy  man,  whose  time  and  talents  have  long  been  devoted  to  a conscientious 
discharge  of  the  important  duties  of  a Parish  Priest  and  an  active  Magistrate,  was  for  some  time  curate  of  the  popu- 
jous  parish  of  Christ  Church,  Surrey;  and  was  in  early  life  patronized  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  by  rvhom  he  was  presented 
to  the  Rectory  of  Elton  in  Northamptonshire.  For  the  use  of  his  parishioners,  Mr.  Hopkinson  published,  in  1793,  an 
excellent  little  Volume  of  “ Religious  and  Moral  Reflections which  did  not  escape  the  penetrating  judgment  of  Bp. 
Pretyman,  his  Diocesan,  who  collated  him  to  the  Vicarage  of  Morton  cum  Haccomby  in  T.incolusUire,  as  is  gratefully 
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who  rendered  himselr 
justly  dear  to  his  Family 
and  Friends  by  the  uniform 
Exercise  of  every 
Christian  Virtue. 

Born  at  Upton,  May  10,  1727- 
Died  at  Peterborough  August  31,  1738. 

Beneath 

are  interred  also  the 


mortal  Remains  of 
Elizabeth  Hopkinson, 
his  alFectionate  Wife. 
She  died  July  3,  1795,  in 
the  69th  year  of  her  Age  ; 
whose  Ashes  it  is  hoped 
Posterity  will  never 
disturb, 

M.  P.  L.  ” 


In  the  North  window  were,  1745,  the  arms  of  the  see  of  Peterborough,  the  colours 
different;  the  field  being  Az.  and  the  charge  Or. 

In  the  South  window,  A.  3 chevronels  G.  with  a border  Sab.  bezante. 

A.  a chevron  Or,  surmounted  of  three  piles  in  point 

The  Population  of  Sutton  in  1811,  according  to  the  Parliamentary  Return,  was  as 
follows:  20  houses  inhabited  by  22  families;  18  of  which  were  employed  in  agriculture, 
and  4 in  trade,  &c. ; consisting  of  53  males  and  50  females;  total  103. 


UPTON. 

UPTONy  an  hamlet  of  about  15  families,  stands  upon  a rising  ground,  near  the 
division  of  the  Forty-foot  way  and  Longditch.  In  some  records  it  is  named,  from  its 
situation,  Upperton.  The  manor-house  was  built  by  the  idiVtiWy  Wingfield , who  for- 

merly possessed  the  lordship.  In  the  hall  windows  were  their  arms  and  other  escutcheons. 
At  the  end  were  bow-windows  projecting  very  high,  with  balconies  and  stone  work  over 
them ; and,  to  the  West,  was  an  embattled  turret  with  small  windows ; but  the  house 
has  been  pulled  down  many  years,  except  the  meaner  offices,  which  now  serve  for  a 
farm-house.  The  stone  balustrades  of  the  balconies  are  piled  up  as  a fence-wall  to  the 
yard.  In  the  hall  was  an  old  wooden  chair,  formerly  belonging  to  the  abbats  of  Croylandy 
and  brought  from  thence;  on  the  back  of  which  was  cut  this  inscription  : 

BNDIEITe  FOTeS  DNO. 

but  what  is  now  become  of  it  no  one  can  tell.  We  have  engraved  it^  from  a drawing 
by  Dr.  Stukeley,  who  refers  it  to  John  Welles^  the  last  abbat,  and  says  bishop  Dove  bought 
it  at  the  Dissolution,  and  set  it  in  his  hall  at  Upton. 


acknowledged  by  Mr.  Hopkinson  in  the  Preface  to  a Second  Edition  of  his  “ Reflections,”  published  in  1813  for  thense 
of  his  Lincolnshire  parishioners;  amongst  whom  he  now  resides,  universally  beloved  and  respected.  Mr.  Hopkinson 
has  also  published  the  following  works:  “Two  Discourses  preached  in  the  Asylum  for  Female  Orphans,  March  8, 
1789.”  4to.  “ Prayers  and  Thanksgivings,  principally  intended  for  the  Use  of  Children,  but  to  be  used,  on  suitable 
Occasions,  by  Persons  of  all  Ages  and  Degrees  ; with  Rules  for  the  Regulation  of  a Sunday  School;  to  which  are  added, 
brief  Reflections  on  the  proper  Employment  of  our  Time  : also  a few  pertinent  Passages,  carefully  selected  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  against  Swearing,  Lying,  Evil-speaking,  and  Intemperance.”  12mo.  “ A Sermon  preached  at  the 

Visitation  held  in  Grantham,  May  14,  1798.”  8vo.  “ Causes  of  the  Scarcity  investigated;”  and  “ An  Account 
of  the  most  striking  Variations  in  the  Weather,  from  October  1798,  to  September  1800.  To  which  is  prefixed,  the  Price 
of  Wheat  every  year  from  1610  to  the  present  ^ra,”  8vo.  1800.  • See  the  annexed  Plate. 

The 


The  Abbot  of  Ci^oy^lands  Chair  a:t  Uptorv. 
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The  arms  in  the  hall,  as  taken  by  Mr.  Smyth,  of  Woodston,  1744,  were,  in  the  great 
window,  three  at  the  top  : 

1.  A.  two  bends  nebule  S.  impaling,  quarterly,  Montagu  and  Monthermer, 

2.  S.  a chevron  between  three  trefoils  slipped  A.  impaling,  quarterly,  as  the  last. 

3.  Quarterly,  1 and  4,  on  a bend  G.  between  two  cottises  S.  three  pairs  of  wings  con- 
joined of  the  first,  Wingfield ; 2 and  3,  quarterly,  S.  and  Or,  BovilCy  impaling,  quar-' 
terly,  as  before. 

In  the  second  row  three  others : 

4.  Quarterly,  1 and  4,  A.  on  a bend  Az.  three  bucks  heads  caboshed;  2 and  3,  Or, 
on  a chief  dancette  Az.  three  plates. 

5.  Quarterly,  1 and  4,  Barry  O.  and  G.  a canton  Erm.  Goushill ; 2 and  3,  Checquy 

O.  and  Az.  Warren. 

6.  Barry  of  8,  or  10,  A.  and  G.  over  all  a lion  rampant  Or. 

7.  Quarterly,  Wingfield  2ind  Bovile,  impaling  Goushill  quartering  Warren. 

8 ; impaling,  quarterly,  1 and  4,  A.  across  molineOr,  Molineux ; 2.  and  3, 

Lozenge  Erm.  and  G. 

In  the  bow  window  at  the  upper  end  were  the  following,  all  under  crowns  or  coronets; 

In  the  first  row, 

1.  The  red  rose  of  Lancaster. 

2.  A.  a cross  G.  impaling  quarterly  France  and  England. 

3.  France,  impaling  France  quartering  England. 

4.  The  rose  paly  A.  and  G. 

In  the  second  row,  four  others. 

5.  Quarterly,  1 and  4,  England,  with  a file  of  three  points  A.  Thomas  of  Brother  ton ; 
2 and  3,  G.  a lion  rampant  A.  Mowbray ; impaling,  1 and  4,  G.  a lion  rampant  Or, 
Fitzalan,  encircled  with  the  Garter,  the  motto  in  Saxon^  letters;  2 and  3,  Checque 
Or  and  Az.  as  before. 

6.  With  a coronet : G.  a cross  between  four  iioncels  rampant  Or. 

7.  With  a coronet : Az.  three  crowns  imperial  Or,  St.  Edmund  the  king. 

8.  With  a coronet:  Quarterly,  barry  of  8,  impaling,  quarterly,  A.  and  O.  as  6 in 
the  first  window. 

In  a window  of  the  study  above  stairs.  Or,  a bend  indented  Sa. 

* The  first  possessor  of  Upton  manor  that  we  meet  with,  is  Roger  de  Torpel,  who  held 
6 knights’  fees  of  the  abbat  of  Burgh  f.  To  this  family  succeeded  Sir  Ralph  de  Camois, 
who,  dying  in  the  forty-third  year  of  Henry  III.  left  Sir  Ralph  de  Camois,  his  son  and 
successor  He  died  in  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  I.  succeeded  by  his  son,  John  de 
Camois  §;  and,  by  the  inquisition  then  taken,  was  certified  to  have  held  the  manor  of 

* Such  capital  letters  probably  as  remain  in  some  of  the  windows  of  Peterborough  minster. 

f Lib.  Rub.  Major,  penes  Rememb.  Reg.  Scaccar.  fo.  158.  J Dugdale,  Baron,  vol.  1.  p.  767.  § Esch.  5 Edw.  I.  n. 

Uptony 
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Uptoriy  with  Torpel,  Cotherstokcy  Glapeihorney  and  Pilketone,  of  the  abbat  of  Peterburgh, 
by  the  service  of  6 knights’  fees.  Here  were  in  demesne  5 virgates  and  a quarter  of 
arable  land,  every  virgate  containing  20  acres,  with  6 acres  of  meadow;  and  8 virgates 
and  3 quarters  of  a virgate  were  in  villanage.  In  the  eighth  year  of  the  same  reign, 
Sir  John  de  Camois  gave  up  this  manor,  with  the  advowson  of  the  churches  belonging 
to  it,  to  the  king,  and  Alianove  his  consort;  stipulating,  at  the  same  time,  that  his 
tenants  in  Pilketon,  Coderstock,  and  Glapthorne,  should  be  exempt  from  suit  and  service 
at  the  manor-court  of  Torpel^.  In  the  nineteenth  of  this  reign,  the  abbat  and  convent 
of  Peterhurgh  obtained  a grant  of  Upton  and  Torpel  manors,  to  be  held  during  the 
king’s  pleasure,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  lOO/.  and,  in  the  thirty-third  year,  were  found  to 
have  inclosed  2000  acres  of  marsh-land  in  Torpel  lordship  f.  But  Edward  II.  soon  after 
his  accession,  resuming  them  into  his  hands,  gave  the  manor  of  Upton,  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign,  to  Peter  de,Gaveston  and  Margaret  his  wife,  the  king’s  niece  J;  on  the  death 
of  which  Peter,  escheating  to  the  crown,  it  was  granted,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  this 
reign,  to  Edmund  of  Wodestock,  his  brother,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  with  the  privilege 
of  free  warren  here§. 

‘ By  Margaret  his  wife,  daughter  and  heir  of  John  lord  Wake  of  Lydell,  Edmund  of 
Woodstock,  in  the  fifteenth  of  the  same  reign  created  earl  of  Kent,  had  issue  two  sons, 
Edmund  and  John  ; and  Joane,  an  only  daughter,  first  married  to  Sir  Thomas  Holland, 
knight  of  the  garter,  and,  after  his  decease,  in  1361,  to  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  son 
to  Edward  III.  The  earl  of  Kent  suffering  death  at  Winchester,  in  the  third  year  of 
Edward  III.  left  his  countess  surviving,  and  in  possession  of  this  manor.  In  the  twentieth 
of  the  same  reign,  on  collecting  the  aid  for  making  the  king’s  son  a knight,  she  accounted 
for  4 knights’  fees,  of  the  6 fees  which  Roger  Torpel  had  formerly  held  ||.  Margaret 
Countess  of  Kent  dying  three  years  after,  the  manor  fell  to  John  earl  of  Kent,  her  son 
and  successor,  a minor,  19  years  old^.  This  young  nobleman  survived  his  mother  but 
three  years,  and,  leaving  no  issue,  at  his  decease,  in  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  same  reign, 
was  succeeded  by  Joane,  the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Holand,  knt.  his  sister  and  heir^*^. 
Sir  Thomas  de  Holand,  who  had  the  title  of  earl  of  Kent,  died  abroad,  seised  of  this 
manor  in  right  of  his  wife,  on  whose  demise,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Richard  II.  it  fell  to 
Thomas  de  Holand,  earl  of  Kent,  her  son  and  successor ff.  This  Thomas,  who  died  in 
the  twentieth  of  this  reign>>  had  two  sons,  Thoynas  and  Edmund,  who  severally  succeeded 
him  in  his  festateand  honours.  In  the  year  following,  Thomas,  earl  of  Kent,  was  created 
Duke  of  Surrey;  but,  joining  afterwards  in  an  attempt  to  restore  Richard  to  the  throne, 
he  was  seized  by  the  populace,  and  beheaded  at  Cirencester.  Edmund  earl  of  Kent, 
bis  youngest  brother,  who  became  possessed  of  this  lordship,  was  high  admiral  of  England, 

* Rot.  Claus.  8 Edw.  I.  ra.  2.  et  m.  9.  et  9 Edw.  I.  m.  9.  f Pat.  19  Edw.  I.  m.  16.  et  33  Edw.  I.  p.  1.  in,  4. 

X Cart.  I Edw.  II.  n.  6.  § Pat.  13  Edw.  H.  art.  20.  |I  Comput.  Walt.  Paries. 

^ Esch.  23  Edw,  III.  p,  1.  n.  88.  Escb.  26  Edw.  III.  n.  54.  ft  54. 

and, 
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and,  in  1408,  at  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  St.  Brieu,  in  Britanny,  received,  by  an  arrow 
from  a cross-bow,  a wound  in  his  head,  of  which  he  died.  As  he  left  no  issue*,  this 
manor,  with  the  rest  of  the  inheritance,  descended  to  Edmund^  son  of  Alianore,  late 
Countess  of  March,  one  of  the  sisters  of  the  said  late  earl  of  Kent,  and  to  his  fou  ’ sur- 
viving sisters,  the  Duchess  of  York,  the  Countess  of  Somerset,  the  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury, and  the  wife  of  Sir  John  de  Nevyll,  knt. 

‘ In  the  first  year  of  Henry  VI.  the  earl  of  March,  to  whom  Upton  manor  was  assigned, 
settled  it  on  Leonard  Hastings,  for  the  term  of  his  life  j which  Leonard  was  in  possession 
of  it  at  the  earl’s  decease,  in  the  third  of  the  same  reign  ; the  reversion  being  certified 
to  descend  to  his  next  heirs,  Richard  duke  of  York,  Joane  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Grey, 
knt.  and  Joyce  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Tiptoft  f.  On  the  death  of  Joane  lady  Grey,  the 
year  following,  her  third  part  came  to  Henry  Grey,  her  son  and  heir,  a minor,  seven 
years  of  age  |. 

‘ In  the  nineteenth  year  of  Henry  VII.  died  Robert  Halley,  esq.  seised  of  Upton  manor, 
with  its  appurtenances,  held  of  the  abbot  of  Peterburgh  by  suit  at  Landyke  court,  in 
which  he  was  succeeded  by  John  Halley,  his  son  and  heir  §.  This  gentleman  died  in 
the  eighth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  leaving  Anne,  his  daughter  and  heir,  a minor,  14  years 
old  ||.  She  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  John  Stydoliffe,  and,  dying  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  the  same  reign,  was  succeeded  by  Anthony  Stydoliffe,  her  son,  a minor,  three  years 
of  age  il. 

In  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  this  manor,  with  Aylesworth  manor,  which  had 
been  settled  on  Jane,  Queen  of  England,  was  given,  with  lands  here,  named  Hankes- 
breche  and  Willohroke,  and  other  lands,  to  Sir  Robert  Wing/elde,  knt. ; and  in  the  possession 
of  this  family  it  continued  for  several  descents 

‘ Sir  Henry  Wingfiei.d,  of  Orford,  co.  Su(T.  knt.  of  Rhodes.=j=EuzABETH,  d.  of  Robert  Rookes. 

I ‘ 

Robert  of  Upton,  ob.  18  Eliz.=pMARGERV,  d.  of  Geo,  Quarles,  of  Ufford. 

I ‘-n 

Anne,  d.  and  h.  of — 2.  John.  Robert.=PElizabkth,  dau.  of  Richard  Cecil  of  Burleigh, 

John  Callybut.  ob,  22  Eliz,  j and  sister  of  William  lord  Burleigh, 


2,  John,  of  Tickencote,  3.  Richard,  l.Sir  Robert  Wingfield, =f=PRUDENCE,  d.  of  John  Crook,  alias  Blount, 

co  Rutland.  4.  Peregrine.  ob.  7 Jac.  I.  | of  Chilton,  Bucks. 

I — ' 

sir  Robert.— j— Elizabeth,  d.  and  coh.  of  Roger  Aston,  gent,  of  the  bedchamber  to  K.  James, 

1 , 

Francis. 

‘ In  the  fourth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a fine  was  levied  of  this  manor  between  Robert 
Wingfield,  demandant,  and  John  Stydolf,  deforciant  ft ; and  a second  fine,  in  the 
twenty-seventh  of  the  same  reign,  between  John  Crook,  the  younger,  and  Robert  Wing- 
field, esq.  Of  the  Wingfields  the  lordship  of  Upton  was  chiefly  purchased  by 

Esch.  10  Hen.  IV.  n.  51.  f Esch.  3 Hen.  VI.  n.  32.  X Eseb.  4 Hen.  VI.  n.  36. 

§ Esch.  19  Htn.  VII.  n.  17.  jl  Esch.  10  Hen.  VIII.  n.  22.  ^ Esch.  17  Hen.  VIII.  n.  75. 

Pat.  55  Hen.  VIII.  p.  16.  ff  Fin.  4 & 5 Eliz.  ++  Fin.  27  Eliz. 


Thomas 
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Thomas  Dove,  bishop  of  Peterburgh,  who  died  in  1630,  and  the  rest  came  in  by  inter- 
marriages with  that  family  by  the  bishop’s  descendants.  Sir  William  Dove,  son  and  heir 
to  the  bishop,  resided  in  the  manor-house,  and  built  the  new  part  of  the  chapel.  He 
excluded  the  old  chancel ; in  which  are  several  monumental  stones  for  the  Wingfields, 
now  overgrown  with  weeds.  Thomas  Dove,  esq.  is  the  present  possessor  of 

The  Chapel 

Consists  of  a body,  divided  by  round  pillars  with  Saxon  capitals,  from  the  North  aile 
or  burial-place,  which,  as  well  as  the  chancel,  is  tiled.  The  arch  pf  the  chancel  rests  on 
round  pillars  with  Saxon  capitals.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.John  the  Baptist,  and  supplied 
by  the  curate  of  Sutton. 

Monumental  Inscriptions. 

In  the  chapel,  or  North  aile,  which  is  the  family  vault,  ascended  to  by  steps  and  four 
stone  balustrades,  is  a handsome  free-stone  monument,  supported  by  four  Ionic  pillars. 
Under  the  canopy,  at  the  four  corners  of  which  is  a dove  proper,  the  crest  of  Dove,  lies 
on  a mat,  the  figure  of  a man  between  his  two  wives,  whose  heads  are  on  cushions.  He 
is  bareheaded,  with  a piked  beard,  and  whiskers,  in  plated  armour,  little  ruffles,  falling 
ruff;  his  wife,  on  the  left  hand,  has  falling  ruffles,  drawn  body,  elegant  folded  gown 
drawn  up  over  lawn,  falling  ruff,  round  cap ; the  lady  on  the  right  hand  has  a laced 
handkerchief,  necklace,  and  pearl,  falling  ruff,  flowing  ruffles,  slashed  sleeves  ribbed, 
and  rose  over  handkerchief,  like  the  prints  of  Mary  of  Medici,  stays,  rose  on  belt,  black 
gown  edged  with  lace.  On  a black  marble  tablet,  on  the  North  side,  is  the  following 
inscription : 

Heere  lies  a Dove,  and  was  the  same. 

As  INNOCENT  AS  IS  HER  NAME: 

Her  INWARD  VERTUES  TO  REHERSE 

Exceed  the  bounds  of  any  verse. 

For  outward  beauties  and  sweet  feature 
Nature  striv’d  to  frame  a creature. 

All  poets  subject,  by  death’s  doome. 

Is  SHUTT  UP  IN  this  NARROW  ROOME. 

At  the  head  are  the  arms  of  Dove,  and  between  two  black  marble  tablets  at  the  feet 
these  arms : 1.  4.  Az.  a cross  forme  between  4 doves  A.  membered  and  beaked  G.  im- 
paling, Or,  a bend  indented  Sable,  quartering,  Sa.  a fess  between  6 salmons  hauriant 
Arg.  2.  Arg.  a griffin  segreant  Sa.  armed  and  langued  G.  On  the  South  side.  Dove, 
impaling  Gules,  a saltire  Ermine,  quartering.  Or,  frette  Gules,  on  a canton  per  pale 
Erm.  and  Or,  a ship  Sable,  Neville  antient . Neville,  admiral  to  the  Conqueror,  bore. 
Per  pale  Ar.  and  G.  a ship  A.f 

^ See  Bridges,  II.  508.  f Or,  as  in  Edmonson ; Or,  fretty  Gu,  on  a canton  A.  or  per  pale  Erm.  and  Or,  a ship  Sa. 

On 
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On  two  freestones  within  the  rails  of  the  akar : 
Here  lyeth  the  body  of 
Edith  Dove,  the  relict  of 
William  Dove,  Esq.j  who 
departed  this  life  the  ^9  day 
of  August  170s.” 


" Here  Is'eth  the  body  of 
Ann  Dove,  daughter  of 
William  Dove,  Esq. 5 who 
departed  this  life  the  29th 
day  of  June  1710.” 


On  the  ground  these  inscriptions  : 

**  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Charles  Nicolson, 
second  son  to  Dr.  Nicolson, 

Chancellor  of  Gloucester, 
who  deceased  May  20,  H)65,  aged  13.” 

Henry,  son  of  Henry  and  Mary  Dove,  1731,  aged  8. 

Thomas  Dove,  Esq.  May  7,  1722,  aged  31. 

Thomas,  son  of  Henry  and  Mary,  Feb.  27,  1734,  aged  6.” 

Near  this  place  lieth  the  body  of  Mary,  wife  of 
Henry  Dove,  esq.  who  departed  this  life,  Feb.  2,  1749, 
aged  51. 

Charlotte-Anne,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Mary  Dove, 
died  1728,  aged  5. 

Sophia,  1738,  aged  8.  William,  1738,  aged  8.” 

‘‘  William  Langhorn  Games,  of  Charlton,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  esq.  who  died  at  Up- 
ton in  Northamptonshire,  Jan.  26,  1731,  aged  28  years.  He  married  Mary,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Christopher  Wilson,  of  Stamford,  M.  D.  esq.  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter, 
Mary.” 

S.  a chevron  Az.  between  3 spear-heads  Az.  On  a shield  of  pretence  A.  on  a fess  A. 
3 bezants;  on  a canton  of  the  2d,  a chaplet  of  the  3d. 

A garland  impaled  on  an  atchievement. 

Of  bishop  Dove’s  parentage*  no  mention  is  made,  it  being  only  said  of  him  that  he 
was  a native  of  London  ; and  he  must  have  been  born  about  1556,  as  he  deceased  in 
1630,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  The  school  in  which  he  had  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  is  not  known,  but  he  was  one  of  the  first  scholars  in  Jesus-college  in  Oxford  ; 
though,  not  finding  it  an  advantageous  appointment,  he  soon  removed  to  Pembroke  hall 
in  Cambridge,  and  was  one  of  the  first  seven  scholars  of  the  institution  of  Dr.  Watts, 
archdeacon  of  Middlesex,  long  known  by  the  glorious  name  of  Greek  scholars.  He  was 
afterwards  chosen  a tanquam  of  diat  Society,  w'ho  is,  it  seems,  according  to  Fuller,  a 
fellow  in  all  things  save  the  name  thereof ; and,  if  so,  it  is,  as  to  profit,  preferable  to  a 
Plat  fellowship  of  St.  John’s  college,  and  to  the  fellowships  in  other  colleges. 


John  Dove,  S.  T.  P.  admitted  rector  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary,  Nov.  5,  1596,  was  a Surrey  man,  born  of  plebeian 
parents,  elected  from  Westminster  school  a student  of  Christchurch,  a.  1580.”  Newcourt,  vo!.  I.  p.  45(>. — Qu.  Was  he 
related  to  the  bishop  ? 


U 
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By  the  Crown,  Mr.  Dove,  being  then  M.  A.  was  presented,  in  1580,  to  the  vicarage 
of  Walden,  and,  in  1586,  ta  the  rectory  of  Hayden,  both  in  Essex.  Jan.  29,  1584, 
he  was  instftuted  to  the  united  rectories  of  Framlingham  cum  Saxted  in  Suffolk,  on 
the  presentation  of  the  assignee  of  Philip  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel  f.  He  was  ins^talled 
dean  of  Norwich,  June  16,  1589,  and  elected  bishop  of  Peterhurgh,  1600-,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain  in  ordinary,  and  who 
termed  him  her  silver  Dove  ; and  was  so  enraptured  with  his  style  and  manner  of  preach- 
ing as  to  have  uttered  this  hyperbolical,  and  not  faultless,  expression  concerning  him ; 

“ that  this  Dove  could  never  speak  as  he  did,  unless  he  were  inspired  with  the  grace  of 
him  that  took  on  him  the  form  of  a dove''  But,  of  his  learning  and  eloquence  he  left 
no  durable  specimen  \ perhaps  doubtful,  whether  the  sermons,  which  had  excited  such 
a panegyrick  from  his  royal  mistress,  might,  on  a perusal,  enhance  his  fame ; or,  like 
Burton,  he  might  be  averse  to  contributing  even  a few  sheets  to  the  sermons,  commen- 
taries, &c.  which  were  then  so  many,  that  whole  teams  of  oxen  could  not  draw  them  J. 

Dr.  Leo  was  one  of  the  divines  af  that  age  who  was  of  a different  opinion;  for,  he 
much  commended  Dr.  Daniel  Featley  for  persisting  in  the  resolution  he  had  made, 
though  oppressed  with  infirmities,  not  to  discontinue  the  daily  use  of  his  pen ; nulla  dies 
sine  lined ; and,  in  the  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  his  friend,  he  thus  displays  the  comparative- 
merit,  in  point  of  edification,  between  discourses  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press:  “Indeed 
the  lovely  voyce  in  preaching  moveth  more,  yet  a man^s  writing  teacheth  more  ; for,  it 
gives  a man  leave  to  pause  on  it,  and  doth  not  strike  the  ears  only,  and  then  away. 
Words  have  wings,  ima  writing  reacheth  those  that  are  neere words  reachetb 

only  to  them  that  are  alive,  writing  to  them  that  are  unborne.  He  that  speaketh^  pro- 
fiteth  his  own  congregation  ; but  be  that  writeth,  profiteth  all : he  that  speaketh,  for  an 
houre  ; but  he  that  writeth,  for  ever.”^  It  is  not  likely  that  any  more  information  con- 
cerning the  preaching  talent  of  the  subject  of  this  article  would  have  been  perpetuated 
than  what  is  implied  in  the  words  engraved  on  his  monument,  “quern  novit  Waldenum 
ecclesiasten  doctissimum,”  had  he  not  been  called  Dove:  but  a quibble  upon  the  prelate’s 
name,  though  somewhat  approaching  to  the  profane,  was  a temptation  not  to  be  with- 
stood by  the  pedantic  Elizabeth.  The  farther  reeompence  of  Dr.  Dove  from  the  queen 
was  the  bishopric  of  Peterborough,  to  which  he  was  consecrated  April  26,  1601  ; and 
with  it  he  held  in  commendam  the  vicarage  of  Walden  to  the  year  1607 but,,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1608,  he  compounded  for  the  first-fruits  of  the  rectory  of  Polebrook,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, that  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  see. 

* This  benefice  is  not  classed  by  Fuller  among  the  livings  in  the  gift  of  Pembroke-hall,  though  the  advowson  is  now  in 
that  Society,  by  the  bequest  of  Sir  Robert  Hilcham,  Knt.  who  purchased  it,  with  the  Lordship,  of  Theopbilus  Howard, 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  settled  on  them  1636.  Loder’s  History  of  Framlingham,  p.  203.  f Loder’s  History  of 

Framlingham,  p.  328,  ex  Reg.  Prin.  Episc.  Norw.  lib.  20,  f.  il5.  J Preface  to  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  15.. 

Respecting 
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Respecting  his  discharge  of  the  episcopal  function,  it  is  related  by  Fuller,  that  he  was 
very  rigid  against  Non-conformists,  having  silenced  fiv^  of  them  in  one  morning,  “ on 
the  same  token  that  king  James  is  said  to  say  it  might  have  served  him  for  five  years 
and  Fuller  concludes  the  section  with  remarking,  that,  ‘‘  had  the  prelate  been  more  care- 
ful in  conferring  orders  (too  commonly  bestowed  by  him),  few  of  his  order  had  exceeded 
him  for  the  unblameableness  of  his  behaviour.” 

A.  1628.  “ The  House  of  Lords,  being  a committee  (on  the  petition  of  right  sent  from 
the  lower  house),  the  Lord  Say  moved,  that  those  Peers  who  stood  for  the  liberty  of  the 
nation  should  be  recorded ; and  that  the  opposite  party  should,  with  the  subscription  of 
their  names,  enter  their  reasons,  which  should  be  also  recorded,  that  posterity  might 
not  be  at  a loss  to  find  who  they  were  that  so  ignobly  betrayed  the  freedom  of  their 
country.  The  House  of  Peers  were  surprized  at  the  Lord  Say’s  motion  ; and,  to  the 
great  terror  of  the  betrayers,  who  dreaded  the  mark  that  in  such  case  would  be  put 
upon  them,  Larrey  assures  us,  that  lord  desired  they  might  be  distinguished  from  the 
other  lords  by  sitting  by  themselves  on  the  other  side  of  the  house.”  From  a noted  his- 
torian, Rapin  subjoins  a list  of  them.  There  were  25  temporal  Lords,  and  10  spiritual; 
of  the  latter  class  was  Dove,  Peterborough. 

The  bishop  was  buried  in  the  North  aile  of  his  cathedral ; and  over  his  remains  was 
erected  by  Sir  William,  his  eldest  son,  a splendid  monument  with  a long  inscription ; 
or,  as  noticed  by  Gunton,  two  inscriptions : he  meaning,  I suppose,  to  distinguish 
between  the  compositions  in  prose  and  verse. 

Sta,  viator ; quo  hospite  glorietur  elegans  haec 
mortis  domus,  insa  pro  se  loquetur,  ipsa  pro  illo ; 
quae  ideo  loqui  didicit,  ut  sciant  illi  qui  eo  ingra- 
titudinis  inhumaniter  obriguerunt,  ut  in  manes,  in 
urnas  saevire  studerent,  non  defuturam  fatis  linguam 
quae  doceat  de  mortuis  bene  loqui.  Vindcx  hoc  & 
pium  marmor  sacros  cineres  tegit,  &,  sanctiorem 
memoriam  protegit, 

(charissiraura  utrumque  pignus  redituri 
domini)  reverendissimi  in  Christo  patris 
Thomae  Dove,  quern  novit  Walden  ecclesiasten 
doctissimum,  Nordovicum  decanum  vigilantissimum, 
haec  ipsa  ecclesia  episcopum  piissimum,  qui 
postquam  triginta  annis  magno  cum  honore 
praefuisset,  ad  magnum  ilium  animarum 
episcopum  transmigravit.  Bonus  pastor 
translatus  ab  ovibus  in  terris  ad  Agnum 
in  coelis  quocum  regnabit  in  secula.  Hoc 
me  loqui  voluit  Gulielmus  Dove,  equ. 
aur.  optimi  hujus  patris  filiiis  natu 
maximus  honoris  & pietatis.^ 
u 2 
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Carmine  non  opus  est  j sat  ergo  praestabit  abunde> 

Si  sat  flere  potest  officiosus  amor. 

Vixit  epitaphium  sibi.  Te  sprevisse,  Poeta, 

Quam  facile  poterit  qui  bene  vixit : abi. 

Atque  abeo : durum  est  numeris  aptare  dolorem> 

Atque  aequo  lachrymas  currere  posse  pede. 

Me  muto  tibi  non  poterunt  monumenta  deesse, 

Vivum  quern  soboTes  tarn  numerosa  refert. 

Hoc  addam  : His  ilia  est  senio  argentata  columba 

Davidis,  coelos  hinc  petit  ilia  suos. 

Dixi.  Musa  loquax  tanto  non  apta  dolori 
Si  non  flere  satis  nostra  siJere  potest/’ 

This  elegant  house  of  (feath  did  not,  however,  long  reflect  honour  .on  itself  or  on  the 
guest  entombed,  it  being  demolished  in  1.643.  There  was  upon  it  a portraiture  of  the 
bishop,  in  his  episcopal  robes,  lying  on  a large  bed  with  a collection  of  books ; and, 
considering  how  severe  a disciplinarian  he  had  been  to  the  Puritans,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered' at  that  CromwelPs  soldiers  should  hack  in  pieces  his  effigies.  A passage  in 
Fuller’s  History  will  partly  explain  the  admonition  given  to  speak  well  of  the  dead,  and 
the  imputation  of  ingratitude  cast  on  those  who  had  maligned  the  character  of  the  de- 
ceased. Such,”  it  is  remarked,  who  in  his  life-time  condemned  him  for  his  covet- 
ousness, have  since  justly  praised  his  hospitality,  living  in  a poor  bishoprick,  and  leav- 
ing a plentiful  estate,  to  shew  that  it  is  not  the  moisture  of  the  place,  but  the  long  lying 
of  the  stone,  which  gathereth  the  great  masse  thereon.” 

Upton  Lordship,  in  the  parish  of  Castor,  was  chiefly  purchased  of  the  Wingfields  by 
the  bishop ; the  other  parcels  of  the  manor  came  to  his  descendants  by  their  inter- 
marriages with  that  family;  and  the  prelate  devised  by  will  to  Thomas  Dove,  the  eldest 
son  of  his  eldest  son,^  divers  portions  of  tithes  in  Northamptonshire.  In  the  epitaph  are 
these  lines : 

**  Me  muto  tibi  non  poterunt  monumenta  deesse> 

Vivum  quern  soboles  tam  numerosa  refert.” 

And  in  the  will  are  bequests  to  several  grandchildren.  I noticed  legacies  of  300^1 
200/.  100/.  20/.  and  to  some  only  20^.  for  a ring. 

Sir  William  Dove,  son  and  heir  to  the  bishop,  resided  in  the  manor-house  at  Upton, 
and  built  the  new  part  of  the  chapel  belonging  to  that  hamlet. 

Thomas  Dove,  M.  D..  another  son,  was  collated  by  his  father,  in  1612,  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Northampton  ; and,  in  the  following  year,  to  the  rectory  of  Castre,  and  a 
Prebend  in  Peterborough  Cathedral.  As  he  died  in  1629,  the  bishop’s  bequest  to  him 
must  have  been  a lapsed  legacy.  If  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  it  comprized  the 
following  articles — all  the  testator’s  books  except  English  books,  his  organ  in- his  chamber 

at 
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at  Peterborough,  his  best  gown  and  cassock,  his  dagger-knife  in  a green  sheath,  and 
his  walking-staff  which  bis^son  had  bestowed  on  him.  Of  an  organ  that  was  at  Upton 
there  is  this  memorial  in  “ A Letter  of  Mr.  Humphrey  Austin  to  the  reverend  Dr. 
Cosins,  Dearv  of  Peterborough,  at  London/*  dated  from  Peterborough,  Oct,  1,  1660. 

Sir,  you  desire  to  hear  whether  we  continue  to  keep  up  divine  service  in  the  quire  daily.  Know, 
sir,  that  we  have  not  failed  in  the  least,  and  that  many  strangers  do  come  to  town  to  hear  us  ; only 
we  are  in  great  want  of  a good  organist,  and  also  a good  organ.  Mr.  Gunton  and  I have  borrowed 
of  Mrs,  Dove,  of  Upton,  for  half  a year  ^ but  it  proves  a dull  one.”  Kennet’s  Roister  and  Chro- 
nicle, p.  27a*. 

The  bishop*^3  seal,  date  1601,  is  engraved  in  the  Grentleman*s  Magazine,  for  1796,^ 
voT.  LXVL  p.  1S5.  It  represents  a man  striking  a serpent,  with  a long  pole,  and  ano- 
ther feeding  a dove,  the  sun  shining  on  a body  of  water  in  the  upper  part,  and  in  the 
lower,  Peterborough  impaling  a cross  forme  between  four  doves. 

To  the  illustration  of  a part  of  the  seal,  some  conjectural  words  are  added  by  Mr. 
Denne  f,  alluding  to  the  wisdom  ar  cunning  of  the  serpent,  here  considered  as  a hurtful 
creature,  and  the  innocence  of  the  dove.  “ I agree  with  the  correspondent  who  trans- 
mitted the  impression  to  you,  of  its  being  a relick  curious  and  uncommon,  being  charged 
with  more  fanciful  embellishments  than  was  usual  upon  episcopal  seals  in  the  last  cen- 
tury ; and  I rather  incline  to  suspect  that  they  might  be  invented  by  the  bishop  himself. 
The  field,  to  adopt  an  heraldic  term,  might  be  meant  to  denote  a garden ; or,  why  not 
a vineyard  to  which  the  Church  of  God  is  so  often  compared  in  Holy  Wrk  ! This 
vineyard,  observes  Solomon,  (Cant.  viii.  1 1,)  is  let  out  to  keepers ; and  may  not  one  of 
them  be  employed  in  chastising  the  crooked  serpent  that  had  stolen  into  it  (Isaiah,  xxvii. 
1.)?  The  dove  is  also  frequently  used  by  Solomon,  in  his  Canticles,  for  a symbol  of 
the  Church;  and  is  it  not  the  duty  of  a vigilant  and  active  servant  to  feed  and  nourish 
this  emblem  of  integrity  and  innocency  ? But,  whatever  weight  there  may  be  in  these 
premises,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  that  the  supposed  right  reverend  deviser  of  his  seal 
would  have  in  his  thoughts  the  surname  that  i&  on  the  legend’. 

It  was  also  to  be  expected,  that  there  would  be  a similar  allusion  to  tlie  same  in  a 
long  epitaph  that  included  12  hexameter  and  pentameter  verses.  Sir  William,  however, 
does  not  soar  quite  so  high  as  Queen  Elizabeth;  for,  he  only  refers  to  the  dove  of  David 
silvered  by  age,  that  had  fied  to  its  place  of  rest : 

**  Hoc  addam  : hsec  ilia  est  senio  argentata  columba 
Davidis,  coelos  hinc  petit  inde  suos.” 

Mr.  Denne  adds,  ‘‘ Several  of  the  family  were  interred  rn  the  North  aile  of  Upton 
chapel ; in  which  there  is  a monument  supported  by  faut  Ionic  pillars ; and  under  the 

♦ Mr.  Denne,  in  Gent.  Mag.  LXVI.  539— 541.  t p.  541, 
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canopy  lies  the  figure  of  a man  in  armour,  between  his  two  wives  in  the  gesture  of  prayer. 
The  coat  of  arms,  a cross  forme  between  four  doves  proper,  shews  that  it  is  a memorial 
of  one  of  the  family,  and  probably  of  Sir  William  Dove,  the  bishop’s  eldest  son.  The 
two  first  lines  of  the  inscription,  which  is  on  a black  marble  tablet,  are. 

Here  lies  a Dove,  and  was  the  same, 

As  innocent  as  is  her  name. 

‘‘  But,  unfortunately,  it  cannot  be  learnt  from  the  epitaph  which,  of  the  two  wives  of  this 
Dove  caparisoned  for  war  was  blessed  with  the  amiable  and  endearing  qualities  ascribed  to 
her.  The  Register,  with  an  attention  to  the  impaled  court  of  arms,  might  appropriate 
them 

“ Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  last  century,  Henry  Dove,  D.  D.  was  vicar  of  St. 
Bride’s  parish ; and  it  is  believed  that  he  was  the  son  of  Archdeacon  Dove  before- 
mentioned.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  went  thence  to  Trinity  col- 
lege in  the  year  165S.  By  Dr.  Pearson,  bishop  of  Chester,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain, 
he  was  collated  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond,  Dec.  3,  1678  ; and  qu.  had  he  not 
fdso  a prebendal  stall  in  Chester  Cathedral  ? but  he  was  certainly  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  kings  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  and  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary.  He  did  not 
follow  the  example  of  his  supposed  grandsire,  and  suffer  all  his  pulpit  compositions  to  be 
scattered  by  the  wind  ; for,  according  to  the  Preacher’s  Assistant,  he  published  five 
sermons  ; and,  as  one  of  them  was  delivered  at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Clergy,  it  implies  that  he  was  one  of  that  confraternity  f. 

‘‘  He  was  vicar  of  St.  Bride’s  from  1673  till  his  death,  which  the  register  of  that  parish 
thus  records : 

“ Henry  Dove,  D.  D.  vicar,  buried  (within  the  altar-rails)  March  16,  1694-5.” 

There  is  no  epitaph  to  his  memory  : but,  against  a pillar  on  the  South  side  of  the 
altar,  is  a small  monument,  with  this  inscription  on  black  marble  : 

Near  the  foot  of  this  pillar  lyeth  the  body  of  Thomasin,  late  wife  of  Henry  Dove, 
doctor  in  divinity,  vicar  of  this  parish.  Ob.  Jan.  10,  1678,  cetat.  23. 

“ Also  two  of  their  children,  Henry  and  Thomasin. 

So  ’tis,  she’s  gone  ! Farewell  to  all 
Vain  mortals  do  perfection  call ; 

To  beauty,  goodness,  modesty. 

Sweet  temper,  and  true  piety ; 

* The  following  ate  the  authorities  for  the  abovementioned  remarks  : Godwin  de  Praesulibus,  by  Richardson,  p. 
559;  Fuller’s  Church  History,  I.  XI.  p.  141  ; and  History  of  Canabri<lge,  p.  41;  History  and  Antiquities  of  Cambridge 
(by  Parker)  p.  48 ; Newcourt  Repertor.  vol.  II.  pp.  294  and  627  ; Blomefield’s  History  of  Norfolk,  vol.  II.  p,  447,  who 
cite?,  as  one  of  his  vouchers,  Fuller’s  Worthies  abridged ; Rapin,  Acta  Regia,  p.  638  ; Strype’s  Life  of  Archbishop 
Whitgift,  p.  533;  Britannia  aotiqua  et  nova,  vol.  I.  p.  665;  and  vol.  HI.  pp.  399,  466,  564;  Willis’s  Survey  of  Cathe- 
drals, vol.  II.  pp.  506,  507;  Gunton’s  History  of  the  Church  of  Peterborough,  pp.  41,  89;  Bridges’s  History  of  Nor- 
thamptonshire, vol.  II.  pp.  298,  417,  502,  508,  509,  560,  564,  566,  568;  and  the  Bishop’s  will,  which  is  in  the  Pre- 
rogative office  at  Doctors  Commons.  f Mr.  Denne,  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LXVI.  p.  735. 
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The  rest  an  Angel’s  pen  must  tell  > 

Long,  long,  beloved  dust,  farewell ! 

The  blessings  which  we  highest  prize 
Are  soonest  ravish’d  from  our  eyes.” 

Over  which  is  a black  urn;  and,  Sable,  a fess  dancette  Ermine,  between  three  doves 
Argent,  Dove  -,  impaling.  Sable,  a bend  cotised,  between  two  garbs  Or.”" 

In  the  now  desolate  garden  of  the  family  mansion-house  remains  a stone  Dial ; of  which 
the  plate  annexed  exhibits  a South-West  view  drawn  by  Mr.  John  Carter,  F.  A.  S.  w'ho 
has  accompanied  it  with  the  following  description  : 

Its  dimensions  are  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  and  three  feet  four  inches  and  half 
in  width,  at  the  base  mouldings. 

From  the  style  of  the  masonry,  it  may  have  been  executed  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
or  II.  Its  general  form  is  that  of  a pedestal,  with  regular  plinths  and  base  mouldings. 
Each  front  is  cut  into  various  forms,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  hour  of  the  day  as 
the  Sun  shadows  them  in  its  diurnal  course.  And^  it  appears  from  lines  remaining  in 
the  several  compartments,  that  the  appearance  of  the  time  was  not  confined  to  one 
compartment,  but,  in  a pleasing  variety  of  forms,  entertained  the  beholders  wherever 
they  turned  their  attention.  It  would  have  been  highly  satisfactory  if  the  lines  and 
figures  had  been  completer,  that  a mo-re  certain  explanation  might  have  been  given  of 
this  curious  and  uncommon  object. 

The  plinth  on  the  top  of  the  dial  is  hollowed  down  from  its  upper  line  in  a way  that 
little  idea  can  be  formed  of  its  real  use.  This  plinth  is  moveable,  and  shewed  that  the 
top  of  the  pedestal  was  hollowed  with  a circle,  in  the  manner  of  those  on  the  AVest  and 
East  fronts. 

Elevation  of  the  West  front. 

In  the  principal  compartment  we  see  the  hour  Jour  given  very  minutely  in  two  places. 
Had  the  markings  been  complete,  it  would  have  given  the  hour  seven  times,  from  the 
seven  planes  there  contained. 

Elevation  of  the  South  front. 

No  markings  are  here  left  in  the  compartments  for  information,  but  their  variety  in 
forms  is  conspicuous. 

Elevation  of  the  East  front. 

The  compartments  are  the  same  as  those  on  the  West  front,  though  cut  in  a contrary 
direction.  Some  traces  of  the  markings  are  just  to  be  perceived. 

Elevation  of  the  North  front. 

As  this  front  could;  have  but  a small  portion  of  shadow  from  the  Sun,  only  two  small 
sq_uare  compaFtraents  are  cut  in  a slanting  direction  into  the  body  of  the  dial,  and  these 
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were  most  probably  designed  more  for  the  illustration  of  the  West  and  East  fronts^ 
(where  we  see  their  profiles)  than  this  front  before  us. 

It  may  be  observed,  that,  however  the  small  pedestal  on  the  top  of  the  dial  bears  a 
square  form,  yet,  from  the  hollows  having  left  only  ridges  at  the  top,  no  gnomon,  or 
any  device,  could  have  been  placed  thereom” 

MARHAM, 

^ MARHAM,  or  Marholm,  a village  of  fifteen  houses,  distant  three  long  miles  from 
Peterborough,  and  situated  on  low  ground,  is  bounded  on  the  East  by  Etton  and 
Peykirky  on  the  South  by  Peterborough^  on  the  West  by  Castor,  and  on  the  North  by 
Barnack,  Ufford,  and  Helpeston.  At  the  entrance  of  the  town  is  an  hospital,  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Sir  William  F it  z- William,  and  new  built  by  th  elate  Earl 
Fitz-William. 

‘ Before  the  Conquest  Marham  was  famous  for  its  quarries  of  stone,  which  it  supplied 
towards  the  building  of  Ramsey  abbey 

‘ In  the  time  of  Leofric,  abbat  of  Burgh,  nine  virgates  of  land  in  Ludington,  part  of  the 
possessions  of  Burgh  abbey,  were  given  to  the  convent  of  Ramesey,  in  exchange  for 
lands  at  Marham\. 

‘The  first  possessor  of  this  lordship  we  meet  with  \s  Hugh  de  WatermllX,  who  w'as 
succeeded  by  Richard  de  Watervill,  his  son  and  heir,  who,  in  the  nineteenth  of  Henry 
III.  obtained  the  privilege  of  free  warren  in  Marham  and  Thorp  §.  After  the  decease 
of  this  Richard  without  male  issue  it  was  held  in  dower  by  Alice  his  widow,  between 
whom  and  Reginald  de  Waterville,  a fine  was  levied,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Henry 
HI.  to  the  use  of  the  said  Reginald,  of  the  manor  of  Marham,  with  all  its  appurtenances, 
excepting  the  park,  a wood  called  and  one  virgate  of  land,  with  its  appur- 

tenances, which  Ralph  Fitz- Thor  old  held  in  villanageU.  This  Reginald  was  seised  of 
thirteen  hides  of  land,  and  two  parts  of  a wood,  in  Thorp,  Asechirche,  Marham,  Clopton, 
and  Tichemers,  which  he  held  by  the  service  of  three  knights’  fees  ^ ; and  of  one  hide 
and  one  rood  of  land,  held  by  the  payment  of  IO5.  at  the  altar  of  St.  Peter,  on  Michael- 
mas day.  By  a fine,  levied  in  the  forty-fifth  of  this  reign,  Reginald  de  Watervill,  and 
Btrangia  his  wife,  gave  up  this  manor,  excepting  the  advow'son  of  the  church,  to  Roger 
de  la  Hyde,  and  Sarah  his  wife,  for  the  term  of  their  lives,  in  exchange  for  the  manor  of 
Suthbui'g  In  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  Edward  I.  he,  or  his  successor,  was  certified 
to  hold  one  knight’s  fee  here  of  the  abbat  of  Peterborough,  but  the  service  is  not  men- 

* Hist.  Rameseyensis ; edit.  Gale.  f Ibid.  p.  456.  X Cardigan,  notat.  T.  io  do/so. 

§ Cart.  19  Hen.  III.  m.  2.  ])  Fin.  25  Hen.  III. 

4jy  MS  Vincent,  in  Coll.  Armor,  n.  92,  fo.  7.  b. *  **  Fin.  45  Hen.  Ill 
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tioned*.  In  the  seventeenth  of  Edward  II.  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Robert  de  Waterville^ 
who  then  made  it  over,  with  his  lands  in  Milton,  Peterborough,  and  Thorpe,  to  Sir 
Bartholomew  de  Badlesmere,  on  the  yearly  payment  of  10/.  for  life,  to  the  said  Robert  de 
Waterville  f.  Reginald  de  Waterville  left  issue  three  daughters  J,  who  became  heirs  to 
his  estate;  Joane  married  to  Robert  de  Veer;  Elizabeth  or  Petronilla  to  John  Wykham; 
and  Margaret^  the  wife  of  Henry  de  Tichmershe.  Robert  de  Veer  had  issue  Robert 
de  Veer,  his  son,  who  sold  his  part  of  Marham  and  Maxey  to  Richard  de  la  Pole.  Of 
John  Wykham  the  part  which  fell  to  his  share  was  purchased  by  Sir  Robert  de  Arderne, 
whose  son  Giles  conveyed  it  to  Sir  Simon  Drayton,  who  conveyed  it  to  Robert  de 
Thorp.  John  son  of  Henry  de  Tichemershe,  gave  up  his  third  part  to  William  de  Thorp. 
By  inquisition  taken  in  the  nineteenth  of  Edward  III.  Sir  Richard  de  la  Pole,  who  two 
years  before  had  levied  a fine  of  Milton  and  Marham,  was  found  to  die  seised,  jointly 
with  Joane  his  wife,  of  a third  part  of  Marham  manor,  which  he  left  to  William  de  la  Pole 
his  heir  and  successor  §.  In  the  following  year,  on  levying  the  aid  for  knighting  the 
king’s  son,  Thomas  de  Chdworth  and  Robert  de  Thorp  accounted  for  one  knight’s  fee  here 
of  the  three  fees  which  Richard  de  Waterville  had  formerly  held  ||.  And  in  the  thirtieth 
of  this  reign,  Sir  William  de  Thorp  levied  a fine  of  a third  part  of  the  manor,  and  two 
parts  of  the  advowson  of  the  churchy.  Soon  after,  this  lordship  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  family  of  Wittelbury,  a fine  being  levied  of  the  manor  and  advowson  by  John 
Wittelbury  Agnes  his  wife  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Richard  II.  From  this  gen- 
tleman the  premises  came,  in  the  course  of  descent,  to  Richard  Wyttylbury,  who,  in  the 
fifteenth  of  Henry  VII.  did  homage  to  the  abbat  of  Peterborough  for  three  knights’  fees 
and  an  half  in  Milton,  Marham,  and  Thorp Of  \h\s  Richard  Wyttylbury,  the  lord- 
ship  and  right  of  presentation  to  the  church  of  Marham  were  purchased  by  William 
Fitz-william,  by  whom  a fine  was  levied  of  them  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  same 
reign  JJ.’ 

The  present  possessor  of  Marham  lordship,  and  of  the  whole  town,  except  one  small 
freehold,  is  William  Earl  Fitzxeilliam,  lineally  descended  from  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam, 
knt.  successor  to  the  family  of  He,  in  1756,  succeeded  his  father  in  his 

estate  and  honours. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary\^,  is  a handsome  structure,  consisting  of  a body 
and  embattled  chancel  covered  with  lead.  It  probably  had  a North  aile,  for  in  the 
North  wall  are  three  pointed  arches,  and  different  windows,  and  it  has  a clerestory  on  the 
North  side.  At  the  West  end  is  a low  tower,  in  length  eleven  feet  four  inches,  and 

Lib.  Feod.  Mil.  24  Edw.  I.  f Inq.  17  Edw.  H.  n.  82. 

X MS.  Vincent,  in  Coll.  Armor,  n.64,  el  MS.  Cotton.  Cleopatra,  C.  I.  et  II. 

§ Inq.  19  Edw.  III.  n.  56.  ||  Coroput.  Walt.  Paries.  Pin.  30  Edw.  III. 

••<=*  Fin.  IS  Ric.  li.et  Reg.  Kirketon,  fo.  22.  ff  Reg.  Kirketon,  fol.  9.  b.  Fin.  18  Hen.  VII. 

§§  Bacon,  Liber  Regis.  Bridges  says  probably  to  St.  Guthlac  ; misled  by  the  chantry  founded  in  it  in  honour  of  that 
saint. 
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eleven  feet  two  inches  broad,  with  a low  pyramid  ascending  from  it,  and  in  the  tower  is 
one  bell.  The  church  and  chancel  are  seventy-two  feet  two  inches  long,  the  breadth 
twenty  feet.  In  the  East  window  were  the  arms  of  Fitzwilliam,  single,  with  a fleur  de 
lis  in  the  fesse  point  in  several  places,  and  quarterings  of  many  of  the  coats  which  occur 
on  the  tombs,  taken  by  Mr.  Smyth  of  Woodston  between  1731  and  1740.  They  seemed 
1798,  to  impale.  Quarterly,  Az.  and  Or;  also,  Quarterly,  Azure,  a chevron  Or,  a 
canton  Azure,  and  a fess  frette  Or  and  Gules.  Another,  quartering  gone ; q.  Greeriy 
cheque  Or  and  Az.  within  a bordure  G.  ingrailed.  In  the  upper  South  window  is  the 
rebus  of  abbat  Robert  Kirktorif  a church  standing  on  a tun,  charged  with  a capital  R,  as 
over  the  gate  of  the  deanry,  and  the  North  door  of  the  palace  at  Peterborough. 

In  1254,^  38  Henry  III.  this  rectory  was  rated  at  twelve  marks*;  in  1535,  26  Henry 
VIII.  at  9l,  125.  9d.  out  of  which,  in  procurations  and  synodals,  was  deducted  105.  Id.  f 
It  pays  to  the  archdeacon  105.  Id.  Prox.  Episc.  25.  6d.  yearly  tenths  185.  2i,  and  is 
valued  in  the  King’s  books  at  9/.  2s.  Z\d, 

It  is  in  Peterborough  deanry. 

The  advowson  belongs  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 


PATRONS. 


INCUMBENTS. 


‘Reginald  de  Watervile,  mil*. 
Dom.  Isabel,  relict.  Dom.  Reg. 
de  Watervile,  mil*. 

Dom.  Rob.  de  Veer,  mil.  re- 
cup. praesentat.  versus  Rob. 
de  Thorp,  Marger.  ux.  ejus, 
& Joh.  de  Tichmersh‘. 
Dom.  Rob.  de  Thorp,  miP. 
'Ric.  de  la  Pole,  miP. 

Idem^. 

Will,  de  Thorp*. 


‘ Gilbert,  fil.  Walt,  de  Preston,  ad  eccl.  de  Marham,  & 
de  Asekirke,  anno  1217*. 

Hug.  de  Watervile*. 

Joh.  de  Schardelow,  cap.  2 id.  Jan.  1271-2. 

Mag.  Adam  de  Suthwik,  acolit.  7 id.  Feb.  1308*. 

Mag.  Joh.  de  DosevilP. 

Mag.  Adam  de  Suthwik,  acolit.  4 cal.  Mart.  1313. 

Tho.  de  Veer,  acolit.  9 cal.  Jun.  1317. 


Mag.  Tho.  de  Tyrington,  cl.  16  cal.  Jun.  1322*. 
David  de  Wolloure,  pbr.  13  cal.  Dec.  1341*. 

Ric.  de  Sandford,  cl.  7 Id.  Mart.  1342’. 

Will,  de  Sandford,  senior*. 

Will  de  Sanford,  junior,  pbr.  11  cal.  Dec.  1361*. 
Ric.  de  Grymesby,  cl.  27  Oct.  1382®. 


* MSS.  Cott.  Nero.  D.  X. 

* Keg.  Hug.  Wells,  Ep.  Line. 
Reg.  Joh.  Dalderby,  Ep.  Line. 

^ Reg.  Tho.  Bekc,  Ep.  Line. 


+ Rot.  in  Off.  Primit.  n. 
2 Reg.  Rie.  Gravesend,  Ep.  L nc, 

5 Reg.  Henr.  Burgherst,  Ep.  Line. 

« Reg.  Joh.  Gyuwell,  Ep.  Line.  '•* 


5. 

3 Reg.  Joh.  Dalderby,  Ep.  Line. 
® Reg.  Offieial.  Line,  sede  vac. 
Reg.  Joh.  Buckingham,  Ep.  Line. 

Joh. 
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PATRONS. 

Joh.  de  ia  War,  Joh.  Holte, 
mil.  et  alii®. 

Galfrid.  Playtor,  cl.  & Joh. 
Kyrkeby 

Ric.  Wyttylbery,  de  Milton^®. 
Joh.  Sutton,  arm.  de  Milton, 
& Catharina  ux.  eius^^ 


INCUMBENTS. 

Joh.  Noppe,  junior,  cl.  14  Maii,  1385®. 

Rob.  Kinge,  pbr.  4 Feb.  1409‘®. 

Dorn.  Ric.  Taillor,  cl.  6 Sept.  1418^®. 
Joh.  Bokvyle,  pbr,  20  Maii,  1440^*. 

Joh.  Colvile^*. 


Rob.  Wyttilbery,  arm^*. 

Will.  Fy tz- William 

Joh.  Blackesley,  gen.  rat.  con- 
cess.  Will.  Fytz-William  de 
Mylton 

Rob.  Trapps,  aurifabr.  & Joh. 
Smyth,  pannar.  Lond.  rat. 
concess.  Will.  Fitz-Wil- 
liams,  miP*. 

Ann.  Fitz-Williams,  vid”. 

Will.  Fitz-Williams 


Dom.  Rob.  Wolmer,  pbr.  13  Mart.  1483^®* 
Dom.  Nic.  Messenger,  cl.  11  Nov.  151  P*. 
Edvard.  Keble,  cl.  26  Jul.  1542*\ 


Dom.  Tho.  Messinger*®. 

Tho.  Britefelde,  pbr.  28  Jan.  1546*\ 


Tho,  Sedgewicke cl.  6 Feb.  1565^®,  sepult.  8 Jun.  1577. 
Will.  LindselP’,  cl.  comp,  pro  primit.  21  Oct.  1602.  sep. 
6 Oct.  1613. 

Tho.  Whitfeild,  cl.  comp,  pro  primit.  11  Nov.  1613”. 
Sam.  Green cl.  comp,  pro  primit.  7 Feb.  1642”.  sep, 
14  Dec.  1669. 

Jeremiah  Pendelton,  rect.  ob.  24  Aug.  1704®®.’ 

Paulin  Phelips,  rect.  1719,  rect.  of  Woolley,  co.  Hunt. 

died  22  Feb.  1734-5. 

Thomas  Layng,  M.  A.  died  1791 
Christopher  Hodgson,  LL.  B.®® 


Keg.  Phil.  Repingdon,  Ep.  Line.  >*  Reg.  Will.  Alnwick,  Ep.  Line.  *2  Reg.  Joh.  Russel,  Ep.  Line. 

Reg.  Will.  Smyth,  Ep.  Line.  Reg.  eccl.  de  Petriburg.  Ibid.  <6  Reg.  Paroeh. 

MS.  due.  de  Chandos.  Ibid.  Parish  Register.  20  Epitaph  in  the  church.  21  See  p.  105. 

2*  Mr.  Hodgson  was  formerly  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge.  He  has  printed  “ A Sermon  on  Gratitude  towards  God, 
preached  in  the  parish  churches  of  Castor  and  Marholm,  in  the  County  of  Northanrjpton,  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  day  of 
December,  1797,  being  the  day  appointed  by  Royal  Proclamation  for  a general  Thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
many  signal  and  important  victories,  which  his  Divine  Providence  hath  vouchsafed  to  his  .Majesty’s  Fleets  in  the  course 
of  the  present  war.  1 Thess.  v.  18.”  “ An  Evangelical  Summary  of  corroborative  testimonies  concerning  the  birth,  life, 

death,  resurrection  and  ascension,  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  which  are  also  affixed  the  Prophecies  relative  to  the  same  events. 
The  whole  being  now  intended  chiedy  for  the  use  and  accommodation  of  every  plain  Man,  in  whose  opinion  it  is  judged 
expedient  to  make  Scriptural  inquiries  after  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,”  1795.  “ The  awful  Judgments  of  God  against 

Israel  and  Judah,  a fastsermon,  8vo.”  1801.  “ Address  on  the  Duties  which  Britons  owe  to  themselves,  their  King  and 

their  Country,  8vo.”  1804.  “ The  present  Continental  Visitations  a Warning  to  the  People  of  England,  a sermon  on  the 

fast  day,  8vo.”  1807.  “ A Discourse  on  the  Existence  of  God,  8vo.”  1808. 
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MONUMENTS. 

On  the  North  side  of  the  chancel  is  a grey  stone  altar  monument,  with  elegant  fret- 
work, painted  blue,  and  ornamented  with  carved  work.  It  is  supported  with  three  irons 
and  three  pillars.  Under  the  arch  is  a figure  of  a man  in  armour,  kneeling,  having  a 
surcoat  painted  with  the  arms  of  Fitz- William ; and  on  a brass  label  before  him  is  this 
inscription:  p:oI)ibcre  neptia^.  On  a brass  between  him  and  his  wife  are  these  arms  un- 
der a baron’s  coronet; 

Fitzwilliam,  impaling  A.  a fess  G.  between  two  bars  nebula  S.  Solabis, 

The  same  quartering  cheque  O.  and  Az.  impaling  Az.  a fess  dancette  between  ten 
billets  O.  Deyncourt. 

Fitzwilliam,  imp.  S.  a savage  holding  in  his  left  hand  the  trunk  of  a tree  eradicated  in 
bend  O.  all  proper.  Ernley  of  Ernley  co.  York. 

Fitzwflliam  quartering  Warren,  imp.  O.  a lion  rampant  purpure  armed  and  langued, 
G.  Lacy  earl  of  Lincoln. 

Fitzwilliam,  imp.  an  orle  Az.  Bertram  baron  of  Bothall. 

Fitzwilliam,  imp.  A.  on  a chevron  Az.  between  three  lioncels  rampant  G.  as  many 
bugle  horns  O.  Hunter  alias  Perry. 

Fitzwilliam,  imp.  Warren  as  before. 

The  two  last  imp.  Barry  of  six,  A.  and  Az.  lord  Grey  of  Codnor. 

Fitzwilliam,  imp.  quarterly  Az.  and  A.  in  the  first  quarter  a fleur  de  lis  O.  Metham. 

The  same  quartered  with  Warren,  imp.  quarterly,  1.  and  4.  a lion  rampant  G.  2.  and 
3.  quarterly  O.  and  G.  over  all  a bend  vaire  S.  a file  of  five  points  A.  in  chief.  Sack- 
ville. 

Fitzwilliam  quartering  Warren,  imp.  quarterly,  1.  Arg.  a chief  G.  surmounted  of  a 
bend,  as  4 of  the  first  achievement ; 2,  Tatesall;  3.  as  in  the  first  atchievement ; 4.  as  7 ; 
5.  G.  a lion  rampant  O.  as  9 ; 6.  as  10  ; 7.  Azure  quartering  Albini;  8.  Blundeville ; 9. 
Lupus;  10.  a cross  engrailed  G. ; 11.  Winch;  12.  G.  3 waterbougets  A.;  13.  Quarterly 
O.  and  G.  seems  within  a bordure  bezanty  S.;  14.  G.  an  eagle  displayed  A.;  15.  as  1. ; 
all  impaling  quarterly  O.  and  G.  over  all  a bend  vaire. 

Beneath  the  arms,  this  inscription  : These  monuments  were'  repaired  and  beautified  by 
the  Rt.  Hon.  William  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  Anno  1674.  Under  a baron’s  coronet,  below  the 
inscription,  Fitzwilliam,  impaling.  Argent,  three  wolves’  heads  erazed  Sable ; on  a 
chief  Gules  three  cinquefoils  pierced  O.  Cremor  ; and  on  the  left  side  of  the  arms  the 
portrait  of  a woman  praying,  robed  in  a mantle,  with  the  same  label  before  her  as  before 
the  man.  On  her  surcoat  Fitzwilliam  and  Winch  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  quar- 
terly 
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terly  1.  and  4.  Az.  on  a chevron  O.  three  cinquefoils  G.  on  a canton  of  the  second  a lion 
passant  of  the  third,  Hawes,  lord  mayor  of  London.  2.  and  3.  O.  frette  G.  per  fess  in- 
dented Erm.  & Az. 

On  a tablet  at  their  feet  is  this  inscription  : 

BpUpam  Rnpgljt  Dece^^eh  t])t  i]i*  dap  of  3u0u^’t  in  tjje  ]i*jL*hi  pere  of 

our  ^odejrapn  5lordc  iUpng  ll^enrp  tl^e  ^3313|.  in  anno  il^omini  and 

Ipetl)  beuried  under  tfjijsi  tombe. 

In  the  windows  a fess  indented  in  its  proper  place. 

Under  the  South  window  of  the  chancel  a monument,  with  the  figures  of  a man  and 
his  wife.  He  is  in  armour,  with  a beard  and  ruff,  helmet  under  his  head.  He  holds  her 
hand  in  his  left,  and  lays  his  right  on  a sharp  iron  sword,  the  hilt  of  which  reaches  up  to 
his  arm.  At  the  side  of  the  tomb  twelve  quarterings. 

1.  Fitzwilliam. 

2.  O.  a chief  Az.  Lizours, 

3.  G.  an  orle  within  8 cross  crosslets  O.  and  charged  with  another.  This  is  said  to  be 
Mitford,  but  should  be  Bertram,  baron  of  Mitford. 

4.  A.  a chief  G.  over  all  a bend  Az.  Cromwell, 

5.  Per  pale  G.  and  S.  a lion  rampant  Arg.  armed  and  langued  G.  Sellers, 

6.  Erm.  a fesse  G.  Kilpec, 

7.  A.  three  cinquefoils  G.  a canton  of  the  last,  Derby, 

8.  Chequ^  O.  and  G.  a chief  Erm.  Tatesall, 

9.  G.  a lion  rampant,  O.  armed  and  langued,  G.  D'  Alb  ini  earl  of  Arundel, 

10.  Az.  three  gerbes  O.  earl  of  Chester, 

11.  Vaire  a fess  G.  Marmion, 

12.  Barry  of  eight  O.  and  Az.  an  eagle  displayed  G. 

The  same  twelve  coats  on  the  other  side,  impaling  quarterly,  I.  Arg.  3 lioncels  ram- 
pant Az.  a martlet  for  difference  in  chief  of  the  last.  Mildmay, 

2.  Per  fesse  nebule  Arg.  and  S.  three  greyhounds’  heads  counterchanged  collared  O. 
Walter  Mildmay, 

3.  Az.  on  a canton  a mullet  O.  pierced  of  the  field. 

4.  S.  a chevron  embattled  or  rompu  O.  between  three  cinquefoils  or  roses  Arg. 
seeded  and  leaved  proper. 

And  the  following  inscription  ; 

‘‘To  the  memory  of 

TheJRight  Honourable  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam^  Knt. 
who  by  her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  three  several  times  made  her  Deputy, 
alias  Lord  Lieutenant,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 


He 
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He  was  also  five  several  times 
one  of  the  Lords  Justices  of  that  kingdom, 
and  General  and  Commander  in  chief  of 
the  army  there,  near  30  years  ; when 
being  in  a very  advanced  age,  and  worn  out  by  the 
fatigues  of  the  war,  and  the  state  there,  he,  by  her 
Majesty’s  permission,  retired  into  this 
kingdom,  and  returned  to  his  native  place, 

Milton^  where  he  died  in  June,  1599, 
and  lies  buried  in  this  chancel : He  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Sidney,  and  sister  to 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  father  of  the  first  Earl  of  Leicester, 

She  lies  also  here  buried  by  him.” 

Over  the  inscription  Fitzwilliam  imp.  Sidney'^, 

‘ Within  the  rails  is  a stone  monument,  of  which  the  following  inscription  now  lies  in 
pieces  in  the  church-yard  : 

Here  lyeth  intombed  the  body  of  Winifred  Fitz-William 
late  wyfe  of  William  Fitz-William  of  Dosthorp,  Esq. 

She  was  the  second  daughter  of  Sir  Walter 
Mildmaye  of  Apethorpe,  Knt.  a most  worthy 
Counsellor  of  State.  A woman  naturally  wyse, 
in  conversation  plaine  and  discrete.  From  her 
part  fearinge  the  Lorde,  and  towards  the  poore 
most  charitable.  She  dyed  the  tenth  day  of 
August  in  the  yere  of  our  Lord  God  1597, 

Her  said  husbands  parents  then  being  alyve  ; 
and  left  behind  her  towe  sonns  William  and 
Walter,  and  one  daughter  named  Anne,  the 
deare  pledges  of  theire  eight  and  twenty 
yeares  love  within  one  month.” 

Adjoining  to  this  monument  is  another  with  this  escutcheon  of  arms  : Arg.  on  a 
chevron  Az.  between  three  lions  rampant  Gu.  three  bugle  horns  Or.  Hunter;  under  the 
bust  of  a boy  in  his  own  hair  with  a falling  band,  affixed  to  a stone  pyramid  painted 
black ; and  beneath  the  arms  this  inscription  on  a square  tablet  of  black  marble : 


^ Collins’s  Peerage,  vol.  V.  p.  175. 


M.  S. 
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Edw’  Hunter  alias  Perry  the 
only  son  of  Robert  Hunter 
al’s  Perry  Esq.  By  his  deare 
wife  (since)  Lady  Fitzwilliam. 

Obiit  Oct.  9, 

Anno  D’ni  1646.  Regni  Car.  22. 

pitr.  5r. 

Grassante  btllo  civili. 

To  the  courteous  souldier  : 

No  crucijixe  you  see,  Noe frightfull  brand 
Of  Superstition's  here ; Pray  let  me  stand. 

In  the  sanae  chancel  is  a magnificent  marble  monument,  supported  by  four  blue  veined 
marble  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  capitals  and  friezes,  and  a pediment  above; 
under  which  are  the  statues  of  lord  and  lady  Fitzwilliam  in  their  prope'r  habits,  large 
as  life ; his  right  hand  joined  to  bis  robe  on  his  side,  his  left  falling  on  a loose  part  of  the 
robe;  her  right  hand,  the  arm  encircled  with  a bracelet,  touching  her  breast,  the  left 
gently  holding  the  robe  thrown  round  her;  and  on  each  side,  the  figures  of  Piety  and 
Grief  standing,  of  the  same  size,  one  holding  a death’s  head,  the  other  a torch.  At  the 
top  is  a large  shield  of  white  marble,  with  the  family  arms,  supporters,  and  an  earl’s 
coronet,  with  an  urn ; and  on  the  two  outer  piliars  weeping.cherubs. 

An  atchievement  of  eighteen  coats:  Fitzwilliam ; 2.  Emley;  3.  Lizours ; 4.  G.  an  orle 

within  8 cross  croslets,  O.  and  charged  with  another;  5.  Cromwell;  6.  Sellers ; 7.  Erm. 
a fesse  G. ; 8.  Driby ; 9.  Marmion ; 10.  Barry  of  8 O.  and  A.  an  eagle  displayed;  11. 
A.  a cross  engrailed ; 12.  Tatesall;  \Z.Albini;  14.  A.  on  a chief  G.  two  saltires  hu- 
mette  O. ; 15.  Blundeville ; 16.  Hugh  Lupus ; 17.  Hunter ; 18.  Fitzwilliam. 

On  a marble  tablet  below  is  this  inscription  : 

Nobile  par  conjugum 
Honoratissimus  D.  Dominus  willielmvs 
Comes  FITZWILLIAM  et  anna  uxor  ejus  Comitissa. 

Ille  ex  antiqua  & praenobili  familia  ortus 
Nomen  & titulos  virtute  & moribus  illustravit. 

Qui  aulam  ornare  potuit,  ruri  latere  maluit ; 

Et  in  aedibus  suis  miltonianis 
Obiit  die  xxviii.  Decembr.  Anno  mdccxix. 

Ilia  praeibatdie  iv.  Febr.  Anno  MDCCXVH. 


Superstitem 
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Superstitem  reliquerunt  filium  unicum  & ex  asse  hseredem 
D.  D.  lOHANNEM  Comitem  FITZWILLIAM, 

Qui  pietatis  ergo  et  obsequii  haec  parentavit. 

Jacob.  Fisher  de  Camberwell  fecit. 

Round  the  verge  of  an  old  stone  in  the  church  yard,  moved  out  of  the  chancel,  in 
black  letters: 

Hie  jacet  Johannes  Wyttylbyri.qui  obiit  viii  die  Maii,  A’o 
D’ni  miU’mo.  CCCC.  cujus  ai’e  p’picietur  Deus.  Amen. 

This  is  probably  for  John  Wittelbury  Lord  of  Milton  18  Ric.  II.  and  died  before  9 Hen. 
IV. ; and  in  this  inscription  another  of  the  same  family  is  commemorated  on  a stone  in 
the  middle  aile,  round  the  ledge  of  which, 

Hie  iacet 

Johannes  Wottolburi  quondam  un’  D/c/nan  *'hui* 

cui’  aie 

unless  this  be  the  same  with  the  preceding,  removed  hither,  since  Mr.  Bridges  saw  it. 

^ On  a stone  near  the  porch  in  the  church  yard  : 

Hie  jacet  corpus  Johannis  Whitfeld  mercatoris  de  Yarmouth 
Magna,  qui  in  itinere  suo  domum  paucis  hie  diebus  commoratus 
est,  et  hinc  migravit  ad  seternam  suam  domum  anno  Domini 
1631,  aetatis  suse  42. 

‘ On  another  loose  stone: 

Jeremiah  Pendelton,  Recktor  of  this  parish  ofMarholm, 
departed  this  life  the  24  day  of  August y Anno  Domini  1704. 

Under  an  arch  now  filled  up  under  the  South  window  of  the  nave,  a knight  in  plated  ar- 
mour, pointed  helmet,  with  a Saracen’s  head  and  cap  under  his  head,  collar  of  SS,  belt 
of  roses,  half  gauntlets,  rings  on  each  finger  of  both  hands,  long  strait  sword  and  dag- 
ger ; long  tailed  lion  at  feet  under  his  plated  shoes.  Over  him  in  a garter  under  a baron’s 
coronet,  the  arms  of  Fitiwillianiy  with  a mullet,  impaling  cheque  O.  and  A.  a fess  G. 
Mr.  Smyth  describes,  but  does  not  assign  this  monument. 

This  may  be  the  monument  f of  William  Fitzwilliamy  who  purchased  the  estate  18 
Henry  VII. 

^ This  word  could  not  be  easily  copied.  Q.  Is  it  dominor*  f 

f This  Monument  is  beautifully  engraved  in  Mr.  Hyett’s  “ Sepulchral  Memorials,”  who  thus  describes  it:  “Hi* 
Armour  is  of  the  plated  bind,  and  would  seem  to  speak  an  earlier  date  ; -the  sword  is  particularly  simple  and  massy  } 
the  helmet,  wreathed  with  a torse,  has  been  ornamented  round  the  visor  ; a military  belt  is  girded  round  the  waist, 
beneath  which  the  coat  of  mail  is  visible;  the  seams  of  the  cuishes  and  greaves  are  wrought  with  fretwork;  a lipn  is 
couched  at  the  feet;  and  the  head  reclines  on  a tilting  helmet^  having  for  the  crest  a Saracen’s  head  turbaoed.” 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Smyth  says,  in  the  South  wall  of  the  nave  is  a cenotaphical  monument  for  William 
earl  of  Southampton,  chancellor  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster,  treasurer  of  the  household 
to  Henry  VIII.  lord  privy  seal,  and  knight  of  the  garter,  who  left  no  lawful  issue,  and  is 
buried  in  the  church  of  Midhurst,  co.  Sussex. 

The  font  is  hexagon,  on  five  round  pillars  ; in  pannels  a rose  with  a pendant  leaf. 

The  Register  begins  1566  ; and  in  it  are  the  following  entries  of  the  noble  family  : 

‘‘  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  knight,  died  at  London  22  June,  1599,  and  buried  in  this 
parish  church  of  Marham,  July  24,  1599. 

William  Fit zmlliam,  buried  at  Marham,  August,  1618.  He  married  Winifred, 
daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  of  Apethorp  in  the  county  of  Northampton  ; who  was 
also  buried  at  Marham,  1597,  as  vide  that  year. 

‘‘  William  Fitzwilliam,  baron  of  Leffer  in  Ireland,  buried  Jan.  6,  1643. 

‘‘  William  Fitzwilliam,  baron  of  Liffer  in  Ireland,  buried  21  Feb.  I65|.. 

‘‘  Ftrdinando  Fitzwilliam,  sunne  to  William  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  baron  of  Liffer,  buried 
Sept.  10,  1649.” 

Isabella,  lady  of  Marham,  died  Dec.  31,  1314,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Peter- 
borough, between  her  husbands,  Reginald  Watervyle  and  Edmund  Gasselyn,  knights. 
John  de  Setford,  the  sacrist  of  the  abbey,  received  from  her  executors,  as  a mortuary,  a 
palfrey  with  his  furniture;  and  a fine  of  305.  for  two  horses  which  carried  the  bier*. 

In  Marham  church  was  a chantry  to  the  honour  of  St.  Guthlac,  founded  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Thorpe,  and  dame  Anne  his  wife.  In  the  twentieth  year  of  Richard  II.  Sir  James 
le  Roos,  John  Pechell,  and  Henry  Hammond,  clerks,  obtained  licence  to  settle  one  mes- 
suage and  two  acres  of  arable  land,  called  the  Hermytage  place  of  Seynt  Guthlak,  in 
Marreham,  towards  the  support  of  one  chaplain  and  his  successors,  within  the  hermitage 
aforesaid  f.  In  1535,  26  Henry  VIII.  the  profits  of  this  chantry,  which  was  supplied  by 
Barnard  Bradyll,  were  rated  at  4/.  135.46?.  without  any  deductions  J.  In  the  second 
year  of  Edward  VI.  the  lands  and  possessions  of  it  were  certified  to  lie  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  to  be  of  the  yearly  value  of  4/.  95.  out  of  which,  in  rents  resolute,  were  deducted  1 15. 
3fi?.  Roger  Aspden  being  then  the  priest,  forty-five  years  old,  meanly  learned,  and 
having  no  other  living  §.  Beside  this  chantry.  Sir  William  la  Thorpe  appointed  the  an- 
niversary of  his  own  decease,  and  the  decease  of  Grace,  his  wife,  to  be  observed  in  the 
church  of  Peterborough ; for  which  purpose,  and  for  other  charitable  works,  Sir  James 
le  Roos,  knt.  William  Thirnynge,  and  John  Tyndale,  by  licence  from  the  crown,  in  the 
twentieth  of  Richard  TI.  gave  up  to  the  convent  two  messuages,  seven  cottages,  one 
toft,  forty  acres  of  arable  land,  two  acres  of  meadow,  and  a yearly  rent  charge  of  1 65. 
part  of  which  premises  lay  in  the  West  gate,  near  Bernard’’ s crosse,  at  Martyne’s  brigge, 

* Reg.  Fraunceys.  f Esc.  20  Ric.  I.  o.  73,  et  Rot.  Fin.  m.  7. 

X Rot.  in  Off.  Primit.  n,  5.  § Commissioners  Certif.  2 Edw.  VI.. 
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and  Bondegate^  near  St.  John’s  church,  and  at  Hithegate,  within  the  town  of  Peter- 
borough ; and  the  remainder  in  Paston  and  Sutton. 

In  Marham  church  was  another  chantry  founded  by  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  for  one 
priest  and  four  poor  men  secular,  the  value  of  which,  to  Adam  Potts,  the  incumbent, 
was  rated,  in  1535,  at  ll.  without  reprises.  From  the  commissioners  certificate,  in  the 
second  of  Edward  VI.  it  appears  to  have  been  endowed  with  111,  I3s,  4d.  yearly,  paid 
out  of  the  Taylors’  hall,  in  London,  with  no  rent  resolute  or  deductions  ; Adam  Potts, 
priest,  of  the  age  of  seventy  years,  unmeet  to  serve  a cure,  and  with  no  other  living, 
having  a stipend  of  7/.  William  Rankehyll,  sixiy -seseuy edits  o\di,  John  Chapman,  sixty- 
four,  Stephen  Gyles,  eighty,  and  Robert  Davington,  seventy  years  old,  having  each  for 
their  pension  53^.  4d  and  no  other  living. 

According  to  the  Return  to  Parliament  in  1811,  there  were  in  Marham  17  houses,  and 
22  families,  all  employed  in  agriculture,  consisting  of  56  males  and  52  females, 
total  108. 


THE 


ON  A MILIARY  FOUND  AT  CHESTERTON. 


THE  plan  of  the  Roman  camps  on  Mr.  Waller’s  estate  at  Chesterton,  inserted  p.  61, 
will  illustrate  the  description  there  given.  On  scouring  a ditch  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  present  high  North  road,  nearly  opposite  the  80th  mile  stone,  the  workmen  partially 
laid  open  a stone  coffin  composed  of  six  or  eight  slabs,  and  containing  a skull  and  bones. 
It  was  four  feet  long,  sixteen  inches  wide,  fourteen  and  a half  in  the  clear,  and  twelve 
inches  deep. 

In  1785  was  found  a Milliary  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Florianus,  now  in  Mr.  Wal- 
ler’s possession  at  Chesterton,  of  which  the  following  account  was  drawn  up  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Tench,  then  rector,  and  communicated  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Keterich,  rector  of  Water 
Newton,  from  whom  the  following  copy  was  taken  in  1798. 

“ This  cylindrical  stone  with  the  inscription  was  dug  out  of  the  foss  belonging  to  the 
spot  called  the  Castle^  where  the  Romans  had  erected  a castle  for  the  British  legions, 
the  command  of  which  was  given  to  Florianus  by  Tacitus.  It  was  found  in  the  West  part 
of  the  moat  on  the  East  side  of  Bridge  close  in  Chesterton  lordship.  South  of  the  river 
Nene.  The  castra  or  camps  lay  North  of  the  same  river,  one  mile,  at  Castor.  The 
stone  is  three  feet  fifteen  inches,  by  ten  inches  diameter  at  top,  fourteen  by  ten  inches 
at  bottom,  where  lay  a skeleton  complete,  enclosed  with  detached  stones  in  form  of  a 
coffin.  At  a small  distance  was  found  the  top  of  a spear  and  the  hilt  of  a sword,  the  in- 
signia of  an  officer. — March  22,  1785. 

‘‘  On  the  death  of  Tacitus,  who  reigned  only  six  months,  his  uterine  brother,  whom 
he  had  appointed  captain  of  the  guards  (the  British  and  African  legions),  caused  himself 
to  be  proclaimed  emperor,  and  was  acknowledged  in  all  the  provinces  of  Europe  and 
Africa;  but  the  legions  quartered  in  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  declared 
for  Probus,  whom  Tacitus  had  appointed  commander  in  the  East.  He  was  declared  em- 
peror, and  the  senate  confirmed  the  election  A.  D.  279.  Florianus,  finding  himself 
deserted  by  the  legions  who  promised  him  support,  opened  his  veins,  and  bled  to  death 
that  year.  He  had  been  buried  here  1506  years.” 

The  substance  of  this  paper  was  given  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  vol.  LXV.  p. 
741  *.  The  inscription  was  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  by  John  En- 
glish Dolben,  esq.  of  Finedon,  in  Northamptonshire,  who  described  “ the  stone  as 
cylindrical,  about  three  feet  four  inches  long,  ten  inches  broad,  and  about  three  feet 
two  inches  in  circumference.” 


* With  a misprint  of  the  owner’s  name  Kellarl  for  Keterich,  and  relict  foi  rector. 
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The  following  observations  were  made  on  it  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  by  Mr. 
Gough,  under  the  signature  of  D.  H.  * ; 

“ Its  form  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  a frustrum  of  a Milliary ; but,  being  found  in  th^ 
highest  corner  of  the  vallum,  lying  along  with  a skeleton  eastward  of  it,  in  the  same  line 
with  it,  and  some  coins,  it  has  been  imagined  sepulchral. 

“ The  inscription  is  said  to  run  thus : 

IMP.  CAES. 

M.  ANNIO 
FLORIANO 
P.  F.  JNVICTO 
AVG. 

M P L 

“ It  has  been  observed  that  this  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  name  of  Florianusis  men- 
tioned. His  reign  was  so  short,  being  only  two  months,  and  ending  with  his  assassina- 
tion, anno  Domini  276,  that  not  a single  inscription  is  recorded  of  him  in  Gruter’s 
<rreat  collection. 

“ It  is  more  likely  by  the  shape  that  this  stone  was  a Milliary^  and  that  three  last  let- 
ters are  to  be  understood  of  the  distance,  millia  passuum  quinquaginta.  The  distance 
between  Durobriva  and  Lindum^  as  put  down  in  Antonine’s  fifth  Iter,  amounts  to  fifty- 
six  miles.  The  intermediate  station  of  Causenna  is  placed  by  some  at  Brigcasterton,  by 
others  at  Ancaster.  In  either  case  the  distance  is  the  same.  (See  Horsley,  Brit.  Rom. 
427,  432,  433.)  In  the  varying  calculations  of  distance,  and  the  various  readings  of 
MSS.  we  may  easily  account  for  the  distance  of  six  miles,  or  suppose  some  other  nume- 
rals after  the  L to  have  been  formerly  on  the  stone.  That  m.  p.  with  numerals  is  the 
usual  milliary  form,  see  innumerable  instances  in  Gruter  : 

cliii.  5.  M.  P.  XXII. 
civ.  5.  M.  P.  LXXXV. 

6.  M.  P.  II. 

7.  9.  10.  M.  P.  X. 
clvi.  3.  M.  P.  XXIII. 

4.  M.  P.  II. 

5.  M.  P.  V. 

6.  M.  P.  XXXI. 

7.  M.  P.  XII. 

“ Sometimes  it  is  only  M with  the  numerals. 


* Vol  LVI.  p.1034 


“ Some- 
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" Sometimes  the  place  is  prefixed  ; as  there,  p.  cliii.  civ.  clvi.  clvii.  clviii.  and  in  the 
Leicester  Milliary,  Archaeologia,  VII.  84.” 

The  conjecture  that  it  was  a Milliary,  receives  farther  confirmation  from  a similar  stone 
inscribed  with  the  same  emperor’s  name  in  France. 

‘‘  DOMIN.  ORBIS 

ET  PACIS.  IMP.  C. 

M.  ANNIO.  FLORIANO  P.  F. 

INV.  AVG.  P.  M. 

T.  P.  P.  P.  PROCOS. 

P.  L. 

“ It  is  on  the  shaft  of  a pillar,  which,  by  the  marks  of  cramps,  appears  to  have  had 
both  a base  and  capital. 

“ It  is  four  feet  and  a half  high,  twenty  inches  diameter  at  bottom,  and  sixteen  at 
top,  and  was  erected  to  point  out  the  first  French  league  from  the  capital  of  the  Petro- 
corii,  Augusta  Vesumna  * Petro coriorum,  now  Perigeux. 

This  account  given  of  the  inscription  by  M.  Leboeuf  in  the  Memoires  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  vol.  XXIII.  p.  204,  4to.  or  Histoire  of  the  same 
Academy,  vol.  XI.  p.  354,  12mo.  may  serve  to  confirm  the  explanation  before  given  of 
the  English  one,  and  perhaps,  to  put  it  out  of  the  reach  of  suspicion,  every  word  of 
that  appearing  in  this,  but  not  the  same  beginning  or  conclusion. 

“ Perhaps  the  extraordinary  title  of  Dominus  orbis  hH  pads  here  given  to  this  short-lived 
emperor,  is  broken  off  in  the  other  milliary.  I leave  it  to  other  antiquaries  to  account 
for  the  variation  at  the  end  of  the  two  inscriptions,  and  whether  P.  L.  in  the  English  one 
means  prima  leuga  (which  I rather  incline  to  think  it  does  not,  as  I do  not  recollect  an 
instance  of  leuga  used  as  a measure  of  length  in  Britain),  or  millia  passuum  quin- 
quaginta  f. 

M.  Leboeuf  observes,  the  title  of  Dominus  orbis  pads  is  singular  as  to  the  first 
part ; but,  as  to  the  second,  it  corresponds  with  the  legends  of  Florianus’s  medals  : 
Pacator  orbis,  pax  xterna,  pax  Augusti.  I think  both  parts  correspond  with  these  le- 
gends, and  that  Dominus  orbis  is  implied  m pacator  orbis.  These  legends  are  to  be  re- 
ferred to  his  successes  against  the  Barbarians,  who  had  broken  in  from  the  Palus  Maeotis 
by  Colchis. 

“ M.  Leboeuf  thinks  his  elevation  to  the  empire  could  hardly  be  known  at  Perigeux  in 
time  to  erect  this  monument  during  his  life  ; but  that  it  was  set  up  after  his  death.  It  is 
at  least  a proof  of  the  respect  shewn  to  his  memory  by  this  province. 

^ Vopiscus  tells  us  that  a cenotaph  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Florianus,  and  his 
brother  and  predecessor  in  the  empire  Tacitus,  with  two  colossal  statues,  but,  being 

# Ojf  Vesuna.  f On  a French  milliary  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Tetricus,  we  hare  l.  i.  for  leuga  prima.. 
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destroyed  by  lightning,  the  fragments  remained  scattered  on  the  ground.  M.  Lebceuf 
presumes  there  was  an  inscription  under  these  statues,  which  nobody  took  the  pains  to 
preserve 

On  a representation  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  vol.  LVIII.  p.  36,  of  the  ueglect 
with  which  this  Milliary  was  treated,  it  was  removed  into  Mr.  Waller’s  house,  where  the 
drawing  from  which  the  engraving  is  taken  was  made  by  Mr*  Carter,  August  1797.  It 
has  since  been  given  by  Mr.  Waller  to  his  relation  Mr.  Gough^  who  presented  it  to  Tri*^ 
nity  College,  Cambridge,  to  be  added  to  the  collection  formed  from  the  Piets’  wall,  and 
other  parts  of  Britain,  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  of  Conington,  and  by  his  descendant  Sir 
John  Cotton  removed  to  the  library  of  that  college,  where  they  are  fixed  up  in  the  wall 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

The  finding  of  a skeleton,  &c.  in  a line  with  this  stone  is  no  pfoof  of  its  being  a sepuU 
chral  stone.  The  Romans  chose  to  bury  by  the  sides  of  their  roads,  and  the  stone  and 
the  corpse  may  be  of  very  different  aeras.  That  these  could  not  be  the  bones  of  the  em- 
peror Florianus,  Vopiscus,  who  wrote  his  life,  will  positively  determine;  for  he  tells  us 
heiwas  slain  by  the  soldiers  at  Tarsus,  This  life  is  so  short  that  it  may  not  be  unworthy 
of  a place  here. 

Florianus  was  own  f brother  to  Tacitus,  and,  after  his  brother’s  death,  seized  on  the 
empire,  not  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  but  of  his  own  accord  as  if  it  were  here- 
ditary, though  he  knew  Tacitus  had  been  bound  by  oath  in  the  senate  not  to  name  at  his 
death  his  own  children  for  his  successors,  but  some  other  person  most  deserving.  He 
held  the  empire  scarce  two  months,  and  was  killed  at  Tarsus  by  the  soldiers,  who  received 
advice  that  Probus  was  emperor.  For  Probus  was  such  a good  soldier,  that  the  senate 
wished  for  him,  the  army  elected  him,  and  the  people  by  their  acclamations  demanded 
him.  Florianus  imitated  his  brother’s  manners,  but  not  exactly ; for  the  latter,  who  was 
an  economist,  blamed  him  for  an  expensive,  turn,  and  this  very  ambition  to  reign 
shewed  him  to  be  of  different  manners  from  his  brother.  Thus  there  were  two  emperors 
of  one  family  ; the  first  reigned  six,  the  other  only  two  months  as  a kind  of  inter  reges 
between  Aurelian  and  Probus.  Their  statues  were  at  Interamna,  of  marble  three,  hun- 
dred feet  high,  they  having  cenotaphs  in  their  own  country,  but  the  statues  were  thrown 
down  by  thunder  and  dashed  to  pieces  : on  which  occasion  the  Aruspices  gave  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  some  time  or  other  some  of  the  family  would  be  emperor  of  Rome,  either  by 
the  woman’s  or  man’s  side,  who  would  give  judges  to  the  Parthians  and  Persians,  and  re- 
duce the  Franks  and  Alemans  under  the  Roman  laws,  not  leave  a single  barbarian  in  all 
Africa,  place  a governor  over  Tapobrane,  send  a pro-consul  to  the  British  isle,  execute 
justice  among  the  Sarmatians,  and  make  all  the  earth  surrounded  by  the  ocean  his  own. 


* The  same  correspondent  D.  H.  [Mr.  Gough]  in  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LVII.  p.  118. 

"Y  Germanus,  Vopiscus  ; where  Casaubon  proposes  to  read  non  germanus . 

J Banduri,  Tillemont,  and  Pagi,  extend  it  to  three  months, 

after 
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after  reducing  all  the  nations,  but  afterwards  give  up  the  empire  to  the  senate,  and  live 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  in  strict  adherence  to  the  antientlaws,  and  die  with  an  heir. 
This,  they  said,  was  to  take  place  one  thousand  years  after  the  statues  were  thrown  down 
and  broken.  It  was  no  great  civility  in  the  Aruspices  to  pronounce  that  such  a prince 
would  exist  a thousand  years  hence ; for,  had  they  limited  their  prediction  to  a hundred 
years,  their  falsehood  might  have  been  detected,  as  such  a story  could  hardly  remain. 
I have,  however,  inserted  this  story,  says  Vopiscus,  that  I may  not  appear  unacquainted 
with  it.  Both  Tacitus  and  Florianus  left  behind  them  many  children,  who  are  eagerly 
expecting  the  thousandth  year.  Before  the  death  of  Tacitus,  the  ghost  of  his  mother 
appeared  in  the  day-time  to  both  him  and  Florianus ; for  they  had  different  fathers. 
Vopiscus  concludes  with  giving  an  excellent  character  of  Tacitus  ; who,  if  he  had  not 
been  murdered  by  his  soldiers,  would  have  restored  the  simplicity  of  antient  manners. 
His  severity  to  the  principal  men  of  the  republic  cost  him  his  life,  says  Zosimus,  after 
his  successes  against  the  Scythians  or  Goths,  who  had  over-run  Asia,  and  the  complete 
reduction  of  whom  he  left  to  Florianus,  the  captain  of  his  guard  *,  and  returned  into 
Europe.  Florianus  had  the  command  of  all  the  country  from  Cilicia  to  Italy,  and  over 
the  transalpine  nations  and  Gauls  and  Spaniards  wdth  the  British  isle,  all  Africa  and  the 
Mauritanian  tribes ; while  Probus  had  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  Egypt.  The  two 
competitors  being  in  arms,  Florianus  came  to  Tarsus,  and  there  encamped  before  he  had 
completely  reduced  the  Scythians  in  Bosphorus,  and  even  raised  several  sieges  f.  Pro- 
bus having  a less  numerous  army,  prolonged  the  war  to  the  summer  heats  at  Tarsus,  till 
the  greater  part  of  Florianus’s  soldiers,  who  came  principally  from  Europe,  sunk  under 
a temperature  they  were  unused  to.  That  time  Probus  chose  to  harrass  them.  Floria- 
nus’s men  came  out  of  the  city,  and  a few  skirmishes  passed,  but  nothing  of  consequence 
happening,  and  some  of  the  latter’s  men  coming  over  to  Probus,  he  w’as  for  a short 
time  kept  under  a guard  ; but  his  people  saying  they  had  not  the  authority  of  Probus  for 
so  doing,  he  re-assumed  the  command,  till  others  coming  back  with  Probus’s  real  senti- 
ments on  the  subject,  directed  that  Florianus  should  be  slain  by  his  own  people  |.  The 
Goths  over-ran  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  Galatia,  and  Cilicia,  pretending  to  have  been  in- 
vited by  Aurelian,  who  died  some  months  before,  to  assist  him  against  the  Persians ; but 
Tacitus,  not  thinking  it  adviseable  to  trust  them,  endeavoured  by  fair  means,  and  con- 
siderable offers  of  money,  to  induce  them  to  return  home.  These  offers  were  accepted 
by  some  ; but  others  refusing,  he  and  his  brother  Florianus  fell  on  them,  cut  great  num- 
bers in  pieces,  and  drove  the  rest  out  of  the  empire  §.  Tacitus,  soliciting  the  consul- 
ship for  his  brother  Florianus,  could  not  obtain  it,  the  senate  having  closed  the  appoint- 
ment of  consuls  for  the  year.  The  emperor  was  so  far  from  resenting  the  refusal,  that 

* Praefectus  prastorio.  Taulrj  rs  Koti  tok  syx£xXsi(7/>i£voi5  rex,  okxtioe,  KulaXaCu*. 

J Zosimus,  I.  c.  63,  64,  65  j Aureli'is  Victor  says  he  bled  to  death. 

^ Zouaras,  p.  240.  Zosim.  Vopisc.  vit.  Taciti,  c.  13. 
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he  said  he  was  glad  the  senate  had  exercised  their  liberty,  and  that  they  knew  whom  they 
had  appointed  Emperor 

In  the  short  reign  of  Florianus  were  struck  the  following  coins: 

Gold.  IMP.  C.  M.  ANN.  FLORIANVS  AVG. 

CONCORD.  MILIT. — Two  figures  joining  hands. 

10 VI  viCTORi. — Jupiter  standing  holding  in  his  right  hand  a little  figure  of  Vic- 
tory with  an  eagle  ; in  the  left  a spear. 

MONETA  AVG. — Three  figures  of  Moneta  with  scales. 

Silver,  imp.  c.  m.  ann.  florianvs  avg. 

CONCORDIA  MILIT. 

IMP.  C.  M.  AV.  FLORIANVS  AVG. 

VIRTVS  AVGVSTI. — Mars  Standing  j in  his  right  a spear,  in  left  a trophy. 

Brass.  imp.  c.  m.  anni.  floriani. 

AETERNITAS  AVG. — Figure  standing,  holding  in  right  a pilurn. 
indvlgentia  avg. — Hope  with  a radiate  crown. 

PROVIDENTIA  AVG.  XXI  A. 

SALVS  AVG. — The  goddess  Salus, 

8ECVRITAS  SAECVLI  XXI  D. — The  goddess  sitting  reclining  her  head  on  her  left 
hand,  in  right  a spear. 

VIRTVS  AVG.  s.  c. — The  emperor  with  a spear. 

IMP.  c.  florianvs  avg. 

AEQVITAS  AVG.  XXL — Figure  of  Mquitas, 

FIDES  MILIT.  XXI  c. — in  her  right  a spear ; in  left  a trophy. 

IMP.  C.  M.  ANN.  FLORIANVS  AVG. 

PACATOR  ORRIS. — The  sun  holding  in  left  hand  a whip. 

TEMPORVM  FELiciTAS  T. — A figure  having  in  left  hand  a caduceus,  in  right 
a cornucopise. 

VIRTVS  AVG. — A horseman  holding  in  his  left  hand  a trophy,  and  trampling  on  a 
captive. 

IMP.  C.  FLORIANVS  PIVS  FEL.  AVG. 

CLEMENTIA  TEMPOR.  XXI  z. — Figure  holding  in  right  hand  a spear,  left  reclined 
on  a pillar. 

CONCORDIA  EXERCIT. — A naked  figure,  holding  in  each  hand  a standard. 
FELICITAS  TEMPOR.  s.  c. — Figure  in  gown,  in  right  a spear,  in  left  a cor- 
nucopias. 

IMP.  FLORIANVS  AVG. 

♦ Vopisc.  vit.  Tac.  c.  10.  Universal  History,  XV.  471-2. 

CON- 
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CONCORDIA  MILITVM. — Victory  crowning  the  emperor  with  laurel,  who  holds  a 
spear  in  left  hand. 

IMP.  ANNIVS  FLORIANVS  AVG. 

PROVIDENTIA  AVGVST.  T. — Providence. 

IMP.  C.  M.  ANN.  FLORIANVS  AVG. 

MONETA  AVG. — Three  goddesses  with  their  attributes. 

His  head  is  represented  bearded  and  middle-aged,  with  a radiate  crown. 

He  assumed  the  empire  x cal.  May,  and  died  vi  id.  July.  Pagi  makes  Tacitus  die  Feb. 
5,  and  Florianus  died  3 non.  April, 


Coins  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ketterich,  most  of  them  found  in  the  Coney 
dikes. 

CERO  N Q ROM.  CO.  s.  c. — a cippus  with  pitcher  and  crown. 

NERO  CAESAR  AVGVST. — Small  brass. 

IAN  vs  AVG  PIVS  P.  P.  TR.  XVIII. 

BRITANNIA. 

L VERVS  ARMENIACVS. 

TR  POT  VII  COS  III. — A conquered  figure  sitting,  and  inscription  in  exergue. 
Probus. 

FIDES  MILITVM. 

GALLIENVS A Stag. 

C.  MARIVS. 

CONCORDIA  MILITVM. — Two  hands  joined,  found  in  Shipston  lordship. 
Postumus. 

Moneta  with  scales  and  cornucopiae. 

Constantine  jun. 

Praetorian  camp. 

Silver.  caesar  traianvs.  p.  p.  cos.  hi. — A woman  sitting. 

ANTONINVS  PIVS  AVG.  BRITAN. 

MARTI  PROPVGNATORI. — Mars  with  spear  and  trophy. 

IMP.  C.  M.  AVR.  SEVER.  ALEXANDER  AVG. 

PAX  ETERNA. — Peace  with  branch  and  spear. 

IMP.  SEPTIM CAES. 

PROVIDENTIA  DEORVM. — Providence  with  sceptre,  globe  and  spear. 

SEVERVS  PIVS  AVG. 

VOTA  SVSCEPTA. — Woman  veiled  at  the  altar. 
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DIVA  FAVSTINA. 

AVGVSTA. — Woman  with  a pole. 

LVCILLA. 

VENVs  viCTRix. — holding  victory  and  shield. 

SALL.  BARBIA  ANTONINA  AVG. 

CONCORDIA  AVGG. — Woman  sitting  with  patera  and  cornucopiae. 

ANTON  INVS  AVG  VST  vs. 

PONTIF.  TR.  P Woman  sitting,  holding  patera  to  serpent. 

PLAVTILLA. — Woman  and  boy. 

Brass.  IMP  c allectvs  p.  imv. 

1 1 R. — Galley. 

DIOCLESIAN. 

SACRA  MONETA  (Augg.  &)  CAESAR  NOSTU. 

LICINIVS. 

GENIO  POP.  R. 

Large  Brass. 

FAVSTINA  AVGVSTA  AVG 

S.  C. — A woman  in  left  hand  yoke  or  bow. 

IMP.  CAES.  M.  AVREL.  ANTONINVS  AVG.  P.  SALVTI  AVG VST[ORVM]s.  C.  COSS.  III. — 
Woman  standing  at  an  altar  with  a snake,  a pole  in  her  left  hand. 
VESPASIAN, 

Eagle  on  globe. 

Modern  Coins. 

GESTIAT  CVM  PERPET 

NVNQVAM  DOMiNiv’  SOLET.  1638 — a sword  with  a fountain. 

THOMAS  LAW  1665. 

IN  CLIFF  1650. 

EDWARD  STUBBES. 

IN  DENNINGTON  1669  p. 

ROSE  AND  CROWN. 

THE  CASTELL  TAVERN — a castle. 

IN  PAT.  NOSTER  ROW. 

PETERBURG  HALFPENNY  TO  BE  CHANGED  BY  THE  TOWNE  BAlLIfE.  16  70. — 
Sword  in  saltire  and  cross  pate  fitche,  the  arms  of  the  See.  An  octagon 
piece. 

WILL.  LARET  & HUMPH.  W L 


SISCAN  OF  STAMFORD. 


S H 


ST  AM- 
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STAMFORD  HALFPENNY — 3 hens,  impaling  cheque. 

PAID  BY  OVERSEERS. — Woolpack. 

THE  OVERSEERS  FARTHING  OF  ST.  IVES  1669. — poor  woman  washing. 

A BOSTON  HALFPENNY  TO  BE 

CHANGED  BY  THE  OVERSEERS. — ram  OD  sack. 

KINGS  LYNNE  FARTHING  1669. 

3 fishes  heads. 

A COVENTRYE  HALFPENNY  1669. 

Elephant.  C.  C. 

There  was  also  found  in  Allwalton  lane  leading  to  the  mill  a small  urn,  containing 
two  large  brass  coins  of  ANTONINVS  avG.  pivs  PP  TR  P COS  III.  rev.  egyptvs  s.  c. — 
and  of  FAVSTINA,  rev.  a woman  s.  c. — and  something  like  the  foot  of  another  urn  or  vase 
of  white  clay,  two  inches  high. 

All  these  are  in  Mr.  Ketterich’s  possession. 


Mr.  Waller  has 

ANTONINVS  AVG.  PIUS  PP.  Tf.  P.  XXII. 

A Obsequens  S.  C.  woman  holding  patera  and  ear  of  corn, 
ANTONINVS  PIVS  PP.  Tr.  R P.  Cos.  III. 

FAVSTINA  AVGVSTA,  PII,  A.  a woman,  S.  C. 

OoM.  G.  Germ.  a woman. 

TRAiAN  Divo  (Claudio)  coNSECRATio.  eagle. 
vrbs  ROMA;  caput  galeata. 

Wolf  and  twins,  TR. 

Silver  III  Cos.  a figure  bolding  up  right  hand,  left  holding  whip. 


So  many  traces  of  the  Romans  in  the  North-east  parts  of  Northamptonshire  are  from 
time  to  time  discovered,  that  little  doubt  remains  of  their  continued  residence  in  these 
parts.  The  chain  of  posts  along  the  river  Nen  began  perhaps  with  the  camp  at  Huns^ 

z 2 borrow 
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borrow^  above  Northampton.  Ircheste^'^  antiently  Archester,  retains  the  name  of  a 
station,  and  being  called  in  records  Chester  parva  and  super  aquam,  divided  into  two 
camps,  resembles  Chesterton  carnp,  having  a stone  wall  inclosing  18  acres,  and  has 
yielded  tesselated  pavements,  urns,  and  Roman  coins  f.  These  have  also  been  found 
at  Woodford,  on  the  same  river  J,  and  at  Thrapston,  a little  east  of  it§.  At  Weldon, 
further  from  its  banks  to  the  North-west,  was  discovered,  1738,  in  a common 
field  of  lord  Hatton’s,  called  Chapel  field,  a Roman  pavement,  96  feet  long,  and  10 
broad,  within  a kind  of  gallery,  100  Roman  feet  long  in  front,  sided  by  several  rooms 
about  30  feet  square,  in  which  were  similar  pavements.  The  w hole  house  was  a double 
square,  100  feet  by  50,  of  this  form  : 


They  covered  over  as  much  of  the  site  as  made  an  half  H,  leaving  the  centre  exposed. 
The  pavement  appeared  to  have  been  patched  by  the  Romans  themselves.  With  it  were 
found  a great  number  of  coins  of  the  Lower  Empire,  and  several  of  Constantine  and 
Constans,  Magnentius  w'ith  Gloria  Romanorum,  and  Constantine  jun.  There  are  founda- 
tions of  a stone  wall,  but  the  superstructure  appears  to  have  been  timber,  and  burnt  down, 
the  pavement  being  burnt  in  some  places,  and  tiles  lying  on  it  as  at  Cotterstock  1|.  It 
stands  on  an  eminence  on  a delicate  plain  fronting  the  West,  declining  to  the  river  Willy 
that  rises  here,  whence  the  town  may  derive  its  name  Willy  down  or  Wilton.  It  is  divided 
into  magna  and  parva.  Higher  up  on  the  hill  are  many  pavements,  and  they  say  a whole 
town  stood  there.  Mr.  Gale  thinks  these  pavements  belonged  to  fixed  vilhe,  and  not  to 
camps  and  this  conjecture  was  confirmed  by  the  pavement  and  villae  discovered  near 
Mansfield  Woodhouse,  Nottinghamshire  This  at  Weldon  was  drawn  by  John  Lens, 
and  engraved  by  J.  Cole,  at  the  expence  of  lord  Hatton,  one  of  whose  domestics  caused 
a stone  wall  to  be  built  round  it,  and  a deal  roof  laid  over  it  tf. 

Almost  in  a line  East  from  Weldon,  in  1736,  a servant  of  Mr.  Campion,  oi  Cotterstock, 
ploughing  on  the  edge  of  that  lordship  adjoining  to  Glapthorn,  on  a head  land  commonly 
called  the  Gilded  Acre,  turned  up  several  little  stones  or  tessel0e,  of  which  informing  his 

^ See  Gent.  Mag.vol.  LXVIII.  p.  1020-  ^ Moreton.  Bridges  II.  181.  Camden  II.  I'lO. 

J Bridges  II.  265— 269.  Camden,  II).  § Bridges  II.  269.  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  XXVII.  p.  19.  Camden,  Ib. 

II  Brit.  Top.  II.  43.  Mr.  Lantrow’s  letter  to  Mr.  Hutton,  1730,  in  Gale’s  Letters,  p.  460. 

^ MS  letter.  **  Archaeotog.  VIII.  p.  363.  ft  Camden,  U.  181. 
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master,  he  with  an  intimate  neighbour  opened  the  ground,  and  found  a pavement  20 
feet  square,  very  little  defaced,  the  border  seven  feet  wide,  consisting  of  red,  light  blue, 
and  grey  stones,  about  one  inch  and  a quarter  square,  the  work  within  the  margin  10 
feet  square,  consisting  of  white,  red,  and  blue  tesselas  of  as  many  different  stones  in 
beautiful  reticulated  and  other  patterns,  and  in  the  centre  four  hearts,  their  points  to  the 
corners.  The  country  people  soon  pulled  it  in  pieces,  except  about  a yard  square  taken 
up  by  a neighbouring  nobleman.  In  the  stratum  of  loose  earth  West  of  this  pavement, 
were  several  fragtnents  of  urns,  some  oyster  shells,  and  some  large  nails.  A bed  of 
ashes  lay  near  this  spot,  with  the  horns  and  bones  of  some  beast.  The  adjoining  fields 
were  scattered  over  with  small  stones  and  pieces  of  tiles,  and  some  fragments  of  urns; 
and  a large  freestone  was  taken  up  and  converted  into  a watering  trough;  and  other 
foundation  stones.  The  neighbouring  wood  is  called  the  Hall  xvood.  Five  or  six  coins 
of  Valentinian  were  found  among  the  rubbish  thrown  off  the  pavement,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  reach  further  West*.  It  was  engraved  by  Vertue  for  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries. 

In  1798  another  pavement,  here  engraved  from  a correct  drawing  by  Mr.  John  Selby, 
jun.  whose  property  the  site  is,  was  found  on  the  same  acre  with  the  former,  and  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  adjoining  to  it  some  other  pavements,  but  of  very  inferior 
work,  and  much  broken.  The  coins  here  engraved  w’ere  the  most  perfect  among  a quan- 
iity  of  others  of  the  Lower  Empire  found  with  it. 


* Antiquary  Society’s  Minutes.  Siukeley’s  Carausius,  I.  1G9.  Brit.  Top.  H.  43. 


Near 
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Near  the  pavement  were  two  large  bogs,  but  only  one  of  them  on  Mr.  Selby’s  land, 
on  draining  which  it  was  found  to  be  a cistern  made  of  oak  planks,  and  paved  at  the 
bottom,  six  feet  square  by  seven  or  eight  deep,  entirely  filled  with  rubbish,  among  which 
was  a large  pair  of  horns  of  the  stag  kind,  and  sculls  of  other  animals,  and  pipes  of  wood, 
which  appear  to  have  communicated  with  the  other  bog,  which  probably  may  have  beer 
another  cistern.  The  water  is  of  a mineral  kind. 

These  three  pavements  were  all  connected  with  each  other,  and  the  two  above- 
mentioned  were  on  the  North  side  of  the  third. 


The  church  of  Cotterstock,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  consists  of  a nave  on  two 
pointed  arches,  with  round  pillars,  and  two  clerestories ; in  the  North-east  pillar  a 
niche;  North  and  South  ailes;  and  a tiled  chancel;  and  a South  porch  of  stone  with 
groined  arches  and  three  beasts  over  it : in  the  centre  of  the  roof  the  Deity,  crucifix,  and 
dove,  and  behind  a church ; and  symbols  of  the  Evangelists,  boars,  arms  of  the  see  of 
Peterburgh,  and  a dolphin  embowed. 

At  the  West  end  an  embattled  tower  containing  four  bells. 

On  the  South  side  of  the  chancel  three  seats  of  different  heights  and  a piscina,  four 
feet  high  by  two  feet  six  wide,  all  under  flowered  arches.  Under  the  South  window  on 
a grey  slab  inlaid  under  a pediment  with  purfled  finials,  a priest  in  a rich  cope,  and 
round  the  ledge  this  inscription  : 

f^ic.  jacet.  JEagf^itcr.  iHobertu.^.  i©5ntrpn^)m^ 

Buper.  canonicu^*  eccl’ic.  €atl5.\1lmc0ln..J^rebcnDaHUjS* 

De  Eehpngton.  ac.  prepoj^itui^*  prepoj^ituc’ 

4Iantarie.  De.  vHotljerjitofee.  qui  obiit  quarto,  hie.  gulii. 
anno..  Domini  mill’mo  cuiui?  anime.. 

propitictur.  a.  M-  €.  B- 

Between  each  word  and  each  letter  of  Amtn  one  or  more  roses  as  here  dotted. 

Wyntryngham,  by  will  proved  18  July,  1420,  directed  his  body  to  be  buried  near  the 
lavatory  on  the  South  part  of  the  chancel  of  St.  Andrew,  of  Cotherstock. 

He  gave  200  marks  to  eight  priests  to  celebrate  mass  for  his  own  soul  and  for  the  soul 
of  William  his  brother,  of  which  priests  three  were  to  perform  mass  successively  in  this 
church,  and  the  others  in  some  respectable  places.  He  also  bequeathed  a sufficient  sum 

to 
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to  new  pave  the  chancel  floor  and  cover  the  roof  with  lead.  He  resigned  the  provost- 
ship  16  May,  1398,  to  make  way  for  his  brother  William,  and  probably  on  his  brother’s 
death  resumed  it  again  8 April,  1401,  and  died  1420. 

This  chantry,  or  college,  for  a master,  three  priests,  and  three  clerks,  was  founded 
by  John  Gifl'ard  5 Dec.  1339,  and  the  rectory  appropriated  to  it  19  Feb.  following;  but, 
about  Leland’s  time*,  one  Nores  [Norris]  claiming  to  be  founder,  got  all  the  lands, 
and  there  remained  to  it  only  the  benefice. 

In  the  north  wall  is  a locker  and  shelf. 

Within  the  rail  a slab  for  “ Charles  Kirkhain,  esq.  of  Fineshede  abbey,  eldest  son  of 
Walter,' by  Mary  daughter  of  Sir  John  Norwich,  of  Brampton,  who  married  Margaret 
Spurstow,  of  Spurstow,  Cheshire,  and  died  1727,  aged  66.  He  always  bore  true  alle- 
giance to  his  sovereign  ; in  the  commission  of  the  peace  a just  and  impartial  magistrate  ; 
in  his  friendship  sincere;  in  his  conversation  chearful  and  agreeable,  with  a general  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  in  historical  transactions;  a lover  of  learning,  and  a kind,  in- 
dulgent parent.” 

On  an  atchievement,  G.  on  a bend  A.  3 roses  G.  single,  and  impaling  O,  a denn- 
lion  rampant  G. 

Three  text  r’s,  impaling  on  a fess  between  three  heathcocks  or  crows  S.  3 lions 
rampant  A. 

Both  quartering,  1.  A.  3 boars  heads  with  a dart  erect  S.  Booth.  2.  A fess  engrailed 
G.  Barton.  3 Az.  3 bars  A.  in  chief,  2 mullets  A.  Venables.  4.  Bendy  of  lOy  Az. 
and  O.  Mounifort.  5.  A mullet  S.  Ashton.  6.  A.  a lion  rampant  G.  between  3 
pheons  S.  Egerton,  impaling  Erm.  on  a cross  S.  voided  Erm.  4 millronds.  Turner 

Over  the  communion  table  : 

“ This  chancel  was  repaired,  new  roofed,  and  beautified  in  the  years  1781  and  178  5, 
by  the  rev.  Sir  George  Booth,  bart.  and  rev.  Nevil  Maskelyne,  D.  D.  impropriators  and 
patrons,  at  which  time  they  presented  to  the  parish  the  king’s  arms,  communion  table 
and  cloth,  and  hangings  and  cushions  for  the  desk  and  pulpit.” 

Against  the  South  wall  a white  marble  : 

To  the  memory  of  John  Simeoe,  esq. 
late  Commander  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  Pembroke, 
who  died  in  the  royal  service  upon  the  important  expedition 
against  Quebec,  in  North  America, 
in  iiie  year  1759,  aged  45  years. 

^ i Li  11.  IV.  t.  VJ. 


He 
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He  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  life 
in  the  service  of  his  king  and  country, 
preferring  the  good  of  both  to  all  private  views. 

He  was  an  officer 

esteemed  for  his  great  abilities  in  naval  arid  military  affairs, 
of  unquestioned  bravery  and  unwearied  diligence. 

He  was  an  indulgent  husband,  a tender  parent,  and  sincere  friend  ; 
generous,  humane,  and  benevolent  to  all ; 
so  that  his  loss  to  the  publick,  as  well  as  to  his  friends, 
cannot  be  too  much  regretted. 

This  monument  was  in  honour  to  his  memory 
erected  by  his  disconsolate  wife  Catharine  Simcoe, 

1760. 

Under  lie  Pawlett,  William, 
and  John,  sons  of  the  above 
John  & Catharine  Simcoe. 

E.  Bingham,  Peterbcro. 

Az.  a fesse  wavy  Erm.,  In  chief  two  estoiles  of  12  points  O.  in  base  a canon  of  the 
first.  Simcoe,  On  a shield  of  pretence,  A.  a cross  fitche  G.  between  three  fleurs-de-lis 
G.  Crest,  a demi-griffin,  below  a ship.  Crest  to  the  atchievement  a demi  leopard 
holding  a sword. 

In  the  south-east  aile,  “John  Campion,  gent.  1766.  An  honest  man  who  bore  a 
painful  decline.” 

Perks  to  the  East  window  of  each  aile.  Stone  seat  round  the  nave,  as  in  many 
churches  in  this  hundred  and  county. 

The  font  is  octagon  ; in  three  pannels  a cross  moline,  in  two  a saltire  and  a flourish. 

Before  the  church  door  is  the  base  of  a cross,  on  which  Bridges,  II.  440,  gives  this 
inscription  : 


%ttl  [et  ui:or  ejUjS  lianc  fecerunt 

ecPam  [fieri]. 

The  words  in  hooks  supplied  from  another  copy  ; but  this  inscription  is  not  now  to  be 
distinguished.  Nor  are  the  two  antique  stones^  on  one  of  which  is  cut  a rude  figure  of  a 


man 
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man  with  his  hands  on  his  bosom,  and  on  the  other  a cross,  to  be  seen  in  the  yard  near 
the  West  end  of  the  church,  unless  the  latter  be  the  cross  at  the  end  of  the  stone  bench 
by  the  door  here  engraved. 

p. 


(jJw, 


By  the  Return  to  Parliament  in  1811,  it  appears  that  there  were  at  Cotterstock,  2 houses 
building,  and  31  houses  inhabited  by  31  families,  (22  of  which  were  chiefly  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  7 in  trade,  &c.)  consisting  of  60  males  and  77  females,  total  137. 


A A 


COM- 
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COMMISSIONERS^  ACCOMPT 

OF  THE 

PRIORY  OF  ST.  ANDREW 

AT  NORTHAMPTON. 


Monasterium  sive  nuper  Prioratus  Sa.  Andree  infra  villam  North. 

IN  Com.  North, 


The  view  of  the  accompt  of  Richard  Layton,  Doctor  of  the  Laws,  and  Robert 
Southwell,  esquires.  Commissioners  assigned  by  the  King’s  Majesties  Letters  Patent, 
amonge  others,  as  well  for  the  dissolution  of  the  sayd  Monasterye,  as  also  for  the  viewing, 
valuing,  and  selling  of  all  the  plate,  ornaments,  implements,  stock  and  store,  belles 
and  leade,  with  all  other  goodes  and  cattels  thereof,  as  made  and  declared  to  Sir  Ed- 
warde  North,  knight,  Chancellor  of  the  Court  of  Augmentations  of  the  Revenues  of  the 
Kinge’s  Crowne,  and  others  the  Counsayl  of  the  sayd  Court,  upon  dyvers  particular 
books  thereof  to  them  shewed  and  delyvered  the  iijd  day  of  November,  in  the  xxxvith 
yere  of  our  Soveraigne  lord  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  videlicet, 


Plate  and  juels, 
that  is  to  say. 


Ornaments  of  the 
church. 

Come,  cattell,  with 
other  moveable 
goods,  which 


First,  one  little  chales,  with  a paten  and  two‘ 
cruetts  of  silver,  parcell  gylt,  poiz  together  oz.  xv. 
and  ben  delyvered  to  Thomas  Pope,  esquier.  Trea- 
surer of  the  sayd  Court  of  Augmentation  to  the  Kinge’s 
Majestic,  as  by  a byll  sygned  with  the  hands  of  the 
J sayde  Treasurer,  shewed  upon  this  accompt,  may 
' appere,  ^ 

Too  other  lytle  challesses,  parcell  gilt,  one  smalle 
maser,  and  a litle  sylver  salt  of  iij  whiche  were  sold  by 
the  said  Commissioners  at  the  dissolution  of  the  sayd 
house  to  severall  persons,  as  by  the  parcells  therof  may 
_ap})ere,  for  the  some  of 

r Being  viewed  and  praysed  by  indifferent  persones,  1 
< were  sold  by  the  sayd  Commissioners,  as  aj)pereth  by  > 
Lthe  parcells,  for  j 

{likewise  viewed  and  prased  been  sold  by  the  saydCl 
Commissioners  to  dyverse  parsones,  as  by  the  parcells  > 
therof  may  appere,  lui^^wL  xxd.  J 


iiZ. 


Ixxv5. 

xxiijZ.  vis.  iijc/. 


cxviij/.  xiijs. 


Iron 
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Iron  and  glasse, 
with  certe)  n old 
edi Scions,  viz. 


Belles,  ix. 

Leade  in  sowes, 
iiiicxvi. 

not  yet  taken 
down. 

Debts  due  to  the 
late  monastery 
by 


VVagies  and 
rewardes. 


Debts  payde, 
ccccxxxvZ.  xixs. 
vid.  ob.  wherof 
in 


Costes  for  melting 
of  leade,  and 
rasing  of  super- 
fluous buylding. 

The  Commis- 
sioners’ costes. 


f The  glasse  of  the  church  and  other  superfluous  buyld-"] 

I inge,  with  all  the  barres  of  the  church  wyndows  and  | 

^ the  iron  in  the  cloistre  and  in  other  buyldings  that  were  y 
I rased,  sold  also  by  the  sayd  Commissioners  in  grett,  as  | 

I_appereth  by  the  book  of  sale,  J 

xxxiij/, 

rCerteyn  old  howses  there  being  superfluous,  were  likewise"^ 

< sold  by  the  sayd  Commissioners  in  greate,  as  appereth  V xxxL 
I by  the  sayd  book,  for  the  some  of  J 

r'  Solde  by  the  said  Commissioners  in  greate  to  the  Mar-  1 
L chaunts  of  the  towne,  for  the  some  of  J 

ciiij. 

{Weing  cxii  ffoode’,  and  every  ffoode’  rated  to  be  worth  \ ; 

iiij/.  amounteth  to  J ccccxiviijf. 


Ixvjs.  viijrf. 


XlllJA’, 


vijs. 


ijd. 

vid. 


r xiiij  flfoode’  esteemed  and  adjudged  by  indifferent  par- 1 
1 sones  at  like  rate,  is  worth  / 

r Dyverse  and 
< celles. 


Ivi^. 


Ixvd.  xvij^.  iijd.  ob. 


ixl. 


is  worth 

sondrie  parsons,  as  by  a booke  of  par-' 
conteyninge  the  names  of  every  severall  parsone, 

Lwith  the  somes  due,  it  may  appere 

To  xiii  religious  parsones  xxZ.  there  for  rewardes  att' 
their  dispatrge,  and  to  xlvii  other  parsones  xxviij/.  ixs. 

viiid.  late  servauntes  for  their  wagies  and  rewardes  of^xxxviijZ.  i\s.  viijd. 
the  kinge’s  majestie,  as  by  a boke  of  the  parcelles  there 
may  appere 

To  dyverse  other  parsons  in  like  rewardes  for  their" 
paynes  about  the  dissolution  of  the  sayd  howse  and  the 
survey  of  the  possessions  of  the  same,  that  is  to  say,  to 
Thomas  Myldmay  thaudit  by  the  commandment  of 
Thomas  Cromwell  then  erle  of  Essex,  lately  attaynted 
of  high  treason,  vi^.  to  Richard  Sturge,  for  his  paynes 
xxis.  and  to  Frauncis  Southwell  for  his  expens  and  paynes 
rydyng  with  lettres  to  the  Counsayl  from  the  sayd  Com- 
missioners xxs.  in  all,  with  other  xxs.  gyven  to  Henrye 
Goldinge  for  his  paynes 

To  dyverse  and  sondrie  parsones  for  monye  to  them'v 
owing  by  the  sayd  late  monasterie  at  the  tyme  of  the  # 
dissolution  of  the  same,  as  by  a book  of  the  parcelles^ 
thereof  shewed  upon  this  accompt  may  appere  with  iiijZ.  C ''  ' 
xiiis.  pavd  sythens  the  dissolucion  of  the  sayd  howse,  \ 
in  all  ■ ^ 

To  Thomas  Isham,  gent,  for  the  redemption  of  an' 
annuitie  granted  to  him  by  the  late  priour  and  covent 
there  for  terme  of  his  liffe,  as  by  warrant  thereof  signed 
with  the  handes  of  the  sayd  Chancellor  and  Treasurer  of  I 
Augmentacion  remayning  with  the  sayd  Commissioners 
for  their  discharge,  it  may  appere 
r To  sondrie  other  parsones  working  thereaboute  for^ 

I the  melting  of  the  sa)'d  leade,  rasyng  of  the  church,  I 
I and  other  superfluous  buyldings  there,  as  by  a particu-  | 

Clar  book  therof  may  appere 

^ And  for  the  costes  and  charges  of  the  sayd  Commis- 
V sioners,  with  others,  about  the  dissolution  of  the  sayd 
) howse  and  the  survey  of  the  possessions  of  the  same,  by 
j the  space  of  days,  as  by  a severall  book  of  all 
/ those  parcells  likewise  shewed  upon  this  accompt  may 
'^appere 


vij/. 


xvij5.  xid. 


viijd. 


xvijZ.  iiij^.  vid. 


xxxZ.  viijs.  vid. 
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And  so  remayneth 
in 


I ‘ Leade  yet  unsolde  remayning  in  the  hands  of  young 
Mr.  Fermoree  fermor  there  to  the  king’s  use 

Debtes  owing  to  the  sayde  howse  not  yet  re- 
ceyved, 

, J Redye  monye  receyved  by  the  sayd  Commissioners  to 
i the  king’s  use  not  yet  payd,  that  is  to  say,  in  master 
doctor  Layton’s  handes  xxil.  iiw.  viid.  and  in  the  handes 
of  the  said  Mr.  Southwell,  with  xlvZ.  xiiijs.  viijd.  Mr. 
Fermer  sythens  the  dissolution  of  the  sayde  house  for 
certeyn  goods  sold  to  hym  xs.  in  all 


j*  cLiijZ. 
j-  IxvZ. 

^ ciijJ. 
cclxxiijZ. 


xvijs. 


xiiijs. 


xis. 


iiid.  ob. 


viid!. 


xd.  ob. 


Ex.  per  me,  THOMAM  CHILDERMAY,  Auditor. 


GILBERT  SMITH 
RICHARD  GOUDLE 
P.  BARTON 


Whych  some  of  iiii**/.  iis.  xd.  remayning  in  the  handes  of  the  sayd 
Sir  Robert  Southwell,  upon  the  determinacion  of  this  declaration  as 
delyvered  and  payd  unto  the  handes  of  the  sayde  Sir  Edwarde  Worth, 
knight,  late  Treasurer  of  the  Revenues  of  the  augmentations  of  the 
King’s  Majestie’s  Crowne,  to  the  use  of  his  Highness,  amongst  other 
somes  of  mony  as  by  one  acquitaunce  in  that  behaulf  made,  signed, 
and  sealed  by  the  sayd  late  Treasurer,  bering  date  the  ixth  day  of  May, 
Anno  xxxvto  Regis  pred.  conteyning  cccclix^.  ixs.  viijd.  hereupon  sene 
and  examined,  remayning  with  the  said  Accomptant  more  playnly  may 
appere : 

And  so  he  ys  even. 


The  Priory  of  St.  Andrew  was  one  of  the  oldest  religious  foundations  in  the  town  of 
Northampton.  Ingulphus  informs  us,  that,  among  the  monks  he  found  at  Croyland 
in  1076,  were  two  who  had  been  professed  at  St  Andrew’s  in  Northampton.  In  1084 
Simon  de  St.  Liz,  first  of  that  name  Earl  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon,  repaired  and 
largely  endowed  it  for  Cluniac  monks  from  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary  de  Caritate  on  the 
Loire,  to  which  he  made  it  a cell.  It  was  made  denizon  6 Henry  IV.  and  discharged 
from  all  pensions  to  the  Crown.  By  the  survey  taken  of  its  revenues  1535,  26  Henry 
VIII.  they  were  rated  clear  at  cclxiii/.  \iis.  id.  ob.  Dr.  Layton  acquainted  Cromwell, 
the  visitor-general,  by  letter  1538  *,  that  “the  house  was  in  dett  gretly,  the  landes 
solde  and  morgagtde,  the  farmes  let  oute,  and  the  rente  recevide  before  hande  for  x.  xv.xx 
yeres ; chaunters  foundett  to  be  paide  oute  of  the  londs,  and  grett  bonds  of  forfeiture 
therupon  for  non-payment.”  The  same  year  the  prior  and  twelve  monks  surrendered  the 


* Cott.  Lib.  Cleopatra,  £.  IV. 


house 
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house  by  an  instrument  in  English,  printed  in  Weever’s  Funeral  Monuments,  Appendix, 
p.  106,  and  referred  to  in  Burnet’s  History  of  the  Reformation,  I.  Ap.  p.  149.  See  also 
Fuller’s  Church  History,  Book  VI.  p.  320.  Francis  Abree,  alias  Leicester,  was  the  last 
prior,  and,  upon  the  erection  of  the  bishoprick  of  Peterborough,  33  Henry  VIII.  was 
appointed  first  dean  of  that  church.  The  site  and  demesne  lands  of  the  priory  were 
granted  4 Edward  VI.  to  Sir  Thomas  Smythe,  whose  descendant  sold  them,  1631,  to 
Sir  Francis  Crane,  who  bequeathed  them  to  his  nephew  Francis  Arundel,  in  whose 
family  it  is  believed  they  still  continue.  In  the  priory  church  were  buried  Simon  de  St. 
Liz,  second  earl  of  Northampton  of  that  name,  and  his  son  Simon,  an  archbishop  of 
Triers,  who  died  in  England  1 Richard  I.;  Rolland,  prince  of  Galloway,  who  died  at  Nor- 
thampton, 2 John ; and  Sir  Richard  Verney,  who  was  knighted  in  the  battle  of  Nor- 
thampton, and  died  5 Henry  VII.  * 

In  1533  here  remained  in  charges  8/.  13^.  4d,  in  annuities,  and  these  pensions  : 

To  John  Bette T/. 

Thomas  Goldstone  and  Richard  Cooke  4l.  each. 

William  Warde,  William  Sucker,  and  Thomas  Atterburie,  2/.  13^.  4d.  each 

* Leland,  It.  I.  18.  Bridges  I.  452 — 455.  t Mitred  Abbeys,  II.  p.  160. 
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ACCOUNT 

OF 

SOME  ANTIQUITIES 

IN  THE 

NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  CASTOR. 

COMMUNICATED  TO  THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

By  THE  LATE  ROBERT  HENSON*,  Esa. 

OF  BAINTON  HOUSE,  NEAR  STAMFORD. 


I.  WOODCROFT  HOUSE. 

Mr.  Urban, 

With  a drawing  of  Woodcroft  House,  I take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  some  ex- 
tracts from  different  authors  relating  thereto ; and  also  anecdotes  of  the  heroic  Dr. 
Michael  Hudson,  who  bravely  fell,  defending  himself  against  the  Parliament  forces 
in  1648. 

In  the  parish  of  Etton,  in  the  hundred  of  Nassaburgh,  Northampton,  is  Woodcroft 
House,  an  old  manor  place,  and,  from  the  remains  of  antiquity,  apparently  in  former 
times  a place  of  strength.  It  is  surrounded  by  a large  water,  excepting  on  the  Wes- 
tern side,  where  the  draw-bridge  is  supposed  to  have  been.  The  doors  of  the  long  pas- 
sages through  the  gateway,  with  two  large  arches  and  seats  of  stone,  and  stone  win- 
dows, and  staircases  within  the  house,  and  a round  bastion  towards  the  North  end,  are  of 
remarkable  and  antient  workmanship.  Over  the  porch  or  gateway  is  a chamber,  formerly 
the  chapel : in  the  wall  is  a bason  for  holy  water,  a long  stone  seat,  and  a large  window, 
now  in  paYt  filled  up,  and  made  into  a smaller.  The  walls  are  about  four  feet  thick. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Herbert  and  Roger  de  Woodcrofte  held  of  the  Abbot  of 
Burgh  half  a knight’s  fee  in  Walton  and  Woodcrofte,  which  was  confirmed  to  the  Con- 
vent by  a charter  in  the  aame  reign,  and  in  the  subsequent  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and 
Edward  Il.f 

♦ This  respectable  Gentleman  died  at  Dieppe  in  France,  Sept.  7,  1317. 

•}>  Brydges’s  Northamptonshire,  vol.  II.  p.  511. 
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In  1648  Woodcroft  House  was  made  a garrison  by  the  Royalists,  who  took  Up  arms 
for  Charles  the  First,  under  the  command  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Michael  Hudson*.  After 
the  battle  of  Edgehill,  Mr.  Hudson,  retiring  to  Oxford,  was,  in  1642,  created  Doctor 
in  Divirnty,  and  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  King.  From  hence  he  attended 
him  with  Mr.  Ashburnbam,  in  1646,  when  he  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
Scots;  and  the  Parliament  sending  a serjeant  at  arms  to  bring  Hudson  to  London,  he 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  messenger;  but  was  soon  after  discovered  and  apprehended 
at  Rochester,  and  committed  prisoner  to  London- house.  Having  made  his  escape 
from  this  confinement,  he  was  in  a short  time  retaken,  and  sent  from  Hull  to  the  Tower. 
Here  he  wrote  “The  Divine  Right  of  Government,  natural  and  politic,  more  particu- 
larly of  Monarchy,”  &c.  which  was  printed  in  4to.  1647.  Making  his  escape  also  in  the 
beginning  of  1648,  he  went  into  Lincolnshire,  raised  a party  of  horse,  and  to  secure  him- 
self against  the  Parliament  troops,  retired  with  his  men  to  Woodcroft  House.  The  Rebels 
on  the  6th  of  June,  entering  the  house,  and  taking  many  prisoners,  Hudson,  with  the 
most  courageous  of  his  soldiers,  went  up  to  the  battlements,  and  defended  themselves 
a considerable  time  : but  yielding  upon  a promise  of  quarter,  which  was  not  observed, 
and  the  Rebels  advancing  to  them,  Hudson  was  thrown  over  the  battlements,  and  caught 
hold  of  a spout  or  projecting  stone;  but,  his  hands  being  cut  off,  he  fell  into  tt)e  moat 
much  wounded  ; and  desiring  to  come  to  land  to  die,  was  knocked  on  the  head  f by  the 
butt-end  of  a muskef.  His  tongue  was  then  cut  out  by  a low-bred  shopkeeper  of  Stam- 
ford I,  who  carried  it  about  the  country  as  a trophy.  Being  there  buried,  after  the 
enemy  had  left  the  place,  his  body  is  said  to  have  been  removed  to  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  Uffington,  near  Stamford,  where  it  was  solemnly  interred. 

In  the  examinatign  of  John  Browne  of  St.  Ives,  Hunts,  taken  May  18,  1646,  he 
deposed,  that  he  met  with  Dr.  Hudson  at  Melton  Mowbray,  Leicestershire,  being  the 
last  of  April,  where  they  lodged  all  night.  Mr.  Peck  conceives,  that  Dr.  Hudson  hatl 
relations  at  Melton ; one  Sir  Henry  Hudson,  bart.  who,  he  supposed,  entertained  him. 
This  Sir  H.  Hud  son  owned  and  lived  in  the  house  where  Mr.  Simon  Stokes  the  attorney 
now  lives  (1734) ; and  § here  it  is  supposed  Dr.  Hudson  and  his  servant  Browne  lodged  ||. 


by  the  monumental  memorials  in  the  church;  for  which  I shall  refer  to  Mr.  Brydges’s 
History  of  Northamptonshire,  vol.  II.  p.  492. 

* Dr.  Hudson  was  rector  of  Uffington,  and  was  joined  in  his  expedition  against  the  rebels  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Styles,  who 
was  warden  of  Brown’s  Hospital  in  Stamford,  and  minister  of  Croyland. 


Yours,  &.C. 


R.  Henson. 


f By  one  Egborough,  the  Minister  of  Castor’s  servant. 
§ Desiderata  Curiosa,  lib.  IX, 


f John  Walker,  a grocer. 
II  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LXXXIII.  i.  313. 
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BARNACK  RECTORY,  CHURCH,  &c. 


The  Rectory  has  been  the  residence  of  several  worthy  Divines  ; particularly  of  the 
late  excellent  Thomas  Rennell  (father  of  the  present  very  learned  Dean  of  Winchester) : 
who  died  in  April  1798,  and  who  is  recorded  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  vol. 
LXVIII.  p.  626*.  Yours,  &c.  M.  Green. 

III.  BARNACK  CHURCH,  &c. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Having  observed  in  your  Magazine  of  January  last,  an  engraving  of  Barnack 
Rectory,  as  it  stood  before  the  death  of  my  very  worthy  friend  and  neighbour,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Rennell,  in  March  1798,  and  which  I believe  was  made  from  a slight 
drawing  I gave  him  some  years  previous  to  that  period;  and  presuming,  therefore,  that 
as  the  Rectory  was  thought  worthy  of  a place  in  your  useful  publication,  a sketch  of 
the  Church  would  not  be  unttCceptable,  I have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  one,  with 
the  addition  of  three  other  Small  drawings  from  the  same  Church. 

1 . The  Font  is  cylindrical,  surrounded  by  two  rows  of  roses  in  relief.  The  base 
course  supporting  the  above,  is  octangular,  beneath  which  are  eight  pillars,  forming  a 
sort  of  corridor,  of  trefoil-headed  arches. 

2.  The  Capital  oi  the  Gothic  Pillar,  is  ornamented  with  acanttiuses  springing  from  the 
corbel ; on  the  South  side  is  an  intertwined  serpent,  with  the  head  resting  upon  one  of 
the  flowers. 

3.  In  the  North-east  corner  of  the  South  Chancel,  in  an  ornamented  niche,  is  a 
kneeling  figure,  with  the  head  broken  off,  before  which  is  a desk,  with  a book  opened. 
In  the  clouds  which  are  sculptured  above,  appear  angels  supporting  a clasped  book, 
from  which  a radiation  proceeds,  falling  upon  the  breast  of  the  figure.  Over  it  is  a 
scroll  t affixed  to  a recess  surmounted  by  a dome,  and  embattled.  In  the  foreground 
is  a tree,  and  on,  a hill  at  a distance  is  a city.  The  pyramidal  part  which  rises  over  the 
recess  projects  considerably  from  the  wall,  and  exhibits  three  faces  ornamented  with 
quatrefoils,  and  other  rich  embellishments. 

The  whole  is  supported  by  two  blockings  of  demi-angels,  with  hands  raised  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer. 

For  a particular  description  of  the  above  Church,  see  Brydges’s  History  of  Northamp- 
tonshire, Vol.  II.  p.  489  X Yours,  &c.  R.  Henson 


* Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LXXX.  i.  p.  9. 

J Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LXXX.  i.  p.  801. 


f The  inscription  is  illegible. 
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WEST  FRONT 

OF 

PETERBOROUGH  CATHEDRAL, 

RESTORED  ACCORDING  TO  GUNTON, 


By  J.  carter,  F.  S.  A. 


As  the  Church  of  Castor  was  so  intimately  connected  with  the  neighbouring 
Cathedral,  a View  of  its  West  Front,  by  that  eminent  Antiquarian  Draughtsman 
the  late  Mr.  John  Carter,  may  form  no  inappropriate  conclusion  to  the  present 
Volume.  Edit. 


Remarks  by  Mr.  Carter: 

The  building  (Song  School)  raised  within  the  center  arch  (which  arch  is  less  in  the 
opening  than  those  on  each  side)  is  a later  construction;  probably  of  the  14th  century; 
done,  it  is  imagined,  to  act  (how  beautiful  in  form  !)  as  a sustainment  to  some  visible 
injury  the  arch  itself  might  have  undergone. 

The  three  grand  arches,  the  receding  walls,  with  their  enrichments  of  door-ways, 
windows,  groins,  columns,  pediments,  compartments,  niches,  statues,  ornaments,  at- 
tending towers,  pinnacles,  and  spires,  constitute  a gigantic  and  gorgeous  West  Front, 
singular  in  its  form,  exhibiting  a pre-eminence  in  splendour  surpassing  all  others, 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  The  Tower  on  the  right  I have  restored  according  to 
Gunton. 

In  the  distance,  centrically,  is  the  Transept  Tower,  on  which,  to  give  an  assimila- 
ting effect  to  the  whole  contour,  I have  introduced  a Spire.  Whether  the  Tower  ori- 
ginally was  so  adorned,  is  not  certain  ; but  it  is  not  beyond  a reasonable  supposition  to 
conclude,  that  it  once  had  such  a glorious  termination. 

At  present,  the  Tower,  it  is  understood,  shews  some  late  inappropriate  fanciful 
modern  decorations,  set  up  upon  the  destruction  of  the  old  embellishments  thereon. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  great  Porch,  our  instructive  lesson,  stands  yet  unaltered. 

B B 
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Antona,  13. 

Antoninus,  his  Itinerary,  to 
whom  to  be  ascribed,  1. 

its  merit,  3. 

editions  of,  2. 

miles,  22. 

Horsley  and  Plot 

on  it,  ^1. 

fifth  iter,  3,  4,  39. 

Arbury,  55. 

Arms  of  Albini,  156,  157. 

Ashton,  175. 

Barton,  175. 

Bellers,  157. 

Bertram,  156. 

Blundeville,  156. 

Booth,  175. 

Bovile,  141. 

Cremor,  156. 

Cromwell,  157,  159. 

Deyncourt,  156. 

Derby,  157. 

Dove,  144. 

Driby,  160. 

Egerton,  175. 

Ernley,  156. 

Fitzalan,  141. 

Fitz-William,  123,  156, 

158. 

France  and  England,  141. 

Games,  145. 


Arms  of  Goldsborough,  124. 

Goushill,  141. 

Gower,  124. 

Grey  of  Codnor,  156. 

— Hawes,  157. 

Hawkins,  104. 

• Hunter^  156,  158. 

Kilpec,  157. 

Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln, 

156. 

Lizours,  157. 

Lupus,  earl  of  Chester, 

156. 

Marmion,  157. 

Metham,  1 56. 

Mild  may,  157. 

in  Milton  house  windows, 

123. 

ofMitford,  157. 

Molineux,  141. 

Montagu  and  Mother- 

mer,  141. 

Mountfort,  175. 

Mowbray,  141. 

Neville,  144. 

Sackville,  1 56. 

Sidney,  158. 

Simcoe,  176. 

Solabis,  156. 

Tatesall,  156,  157. 

Thomas  of  Brotherton, 

141. 

Turner,  175. 

in  Upton  house,  141. 

of  Venables,  175. 

Warren,  156. 

Winch,  156. 

-Wingfield,  141. 

Wright,  105. 

Avon,  13,  99. 

Aylesworth,  100,  111. 


Badlesmere  family,  113. 

Barnack  rectory,  183.  Church, 
&c.  184. 

Bedel  family,  epitaph,  106. 
Belasis,  100,  111,  249. 

Borough,  53. 

Bret,  131,  138. 

Bricks,  Roman,  18. 

Bridge  at  Gun  wade  ferry,  109. 
Brigcasterton,  4,  9,  21. 

Briva, 

Isara,  > 15,  16. 

Odera,  J 

Blome  on  Durobrivae,  12. 
Running,  George,  epitaph,  139. 
Burford,  67.  battle,  ih. 

Burgh  money,  54. 

Burial,  Roman,68 — 84.  Jewish, 
68.  within  cities,  72.  by  the 
highway,  73.  in  church-yards, 
75.  places  near  Castor,  84. 
Burning  of  the  dead,  69. 

Burton  on  Durobrivae,  12. 

Cabbage  plants,  price  of,  134. 
Caer,  what,  12. 

Dorm,  12,  13. 

Graunt,  55. 

Caesaromagus,  39. 

Cam  river,  55,  57. 

Camalet,  56. 

Camalodunum,  44-48.  inscrip- 
tion, 47,  48. 

Camboritum,  55-58, 

Camden,  his  opinion  on  Duro- 
brivae, 12. 

Camois  family,  141,  142. 

Camp  field,  57, 

Camps,  Roman,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, 172. 

Canonium,  39,  40,  49. 


Carausius, 
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Carausius,  his  coins,  18,  54. 
road,  66. 

Carritables,  138. 

Carsdyke,  64,  55. 

Carter,  John,  his  view  of  Peter- 
borough cathedral,  185. 

Casse,  William,  113. 

Castle  camps,  Roman  discoveries 
at,  50. 

Castle  yard,  52. 

Castles  on  Mr.  Waller’s  estate, 
and  plan  of,  61. 

Castor,  the  antient  Durobriva3, 
3,  5,  11,  60,  62.  described, 
60,  61.  roads  about,  61. 
account  of,  99.  its  lords, 
100 — 102.  family  of,  100. 
Toroid  de,  101.  church, 
102.  South  porch  and  door, 
inscription  on,  103.  inscrip- 
tion over  the  South  door 
of  the  chancel,  ib.  shrine 
of  St.  Kyneburga,  104.  font 

104.  ej)itaphs,  104 — 106.  be- 
nefactions, 106,  rectoiy,  ib. 
rectors,  107^  108.  curates, 

105,  109.  register,  109. 

Castrum,  14,  19,  20. 

Causennae,  5 — 10,  17 . 

Chair  of  the  abbot  of  Croyland 
at  Upton,  140. 

Chape,  133. 

Chaworth,  Robert,  113,  153. 

Chelmsford,  39. 

Chester  parva  and  super  aquam, 

172. 

Chesterford,  53,  54. 

Chesterton,  82. 

Chevines,  131,  137. 

Cistern,  leaden,  57. 

Cisterns  of  oak,  Roman,  174. 

Coffin,  Roman,  near  Castor, 
81 — 84.  at  Chesterton,  163. 
leaden,  83, 

Coins  of  Carausius,  18,  54. 

Cunobeline,  45. 

Maximinus,  63. 

Honorius,  63. 

Roman,  57,  84.  from 

Castor,  in  possession  of  Mr. 
Ketterich,  169 — 171.  and  of 
Mr.  Waller,  171.  found  at 
Thrapston,  Weldon,  Wood- 
ford, Lower  Chester,  and 
Cotterstock,  172,  173. 

Colchester,  41 — 43. 

Colonia,  41 — 43. 

Cornberton,  58. 

Coneygree  close,  85. 


Conob,  what,  63. 

Cotterstock,  Roman  pavement 
found  at,  172,  173.  church, 
174 — 176.  chantry, 175.  chan- 
cel, 175.  font,  177.  cross, 

177. 

Cremor  family,  122. 

Cunobeline,  45,  his  coins,  ib. 

Delapole  family,  113,  153. 
Devil’s  arrows,  33. 

Dial  at  Upton,  151,  152, 
Dickenson,  Dr,  Edmund,  122. 
Dominus  orbis  et  pads,  165. 
DoorebrilF,  16,  21. 
Dormancastre,  12. 

Dormanton,  12. 

Dormford,  21. 

Dornford,  12,  16,  21. 

Dosthorpe,  132. 

Dove,  Thomas,  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, 144-148.  seal,  149. 
family,  ib.  epitaphs,  145. 

Sir  William,  150. 

Dr.  Henry,  150. 

Dour  gate,  38. 

Dunmow,  40. 

Dur,  its  meaning,  14. 

Durmant,  13. 

Durnford,  12. 

Durobriga,  13. 

Durobriv.^.,  or  Durobrivis,  iv. 
13 — 15.  where  to  be  sought, 
3 — 6.  at  Castor,  5,  9 — 11, 
14,  16. 

Durolipons,  58,  60. 

Elms  at  Milton,  115. 

Epitaph  on  Jeffrey  Hawkins, 
104, 

Anne  Selby,  104. 

William  Hubbard, 

104. 

William  and  Mary 

Serjeant,  105, 

Mary  and  Wright 

Serjeant,  105. 

Mr.  Wright,  105. 

Rev. Thomas  Layng, 

105. 

William  Wright, 

105. 

Jane  and  Robert 

Wright,  105, 

Elizabeth,  John, 

and  Elizabeth  Landen,  105. 

Edgar  Parker,  106. 

Mary  Hare,  106. 


Epitaph  on  John,  Elizabeth, 
and  William  Knowlton,  106. 
Penelope  and  Ed- 
ward Bedel,  106, 

Wright,  Henry,  and 

Mary  Serjeant,  106. 

= — John  and  Elizabeth 

Wright,  106. 

William  and  Eliza- 
beth Hopkinson,  139,  140. 

GeorgeBunning,139. 

Dove,  Sir  William, 

144,  150.  bishop,  147. 
Dove  family,  145. 

on  Thomasin  Dove,  150. 
Charles  Nicolson, 

145. 

William  Langhorn 

Games,  145. 

Fitz-Williams  fa- 
mily, 156-160, 

• Edward  Hunter, 

159. 

John  Wytelbury, 

160. 

John  Wottolburi, 

160. 

John  Whitfield,  160. 

Jer.  Pendleton,  160. 

Robert  Wyntryng- 

ham,  174, 

Charles  Kirkham, 

175. 

John  Simcoe,  175. 

J ohn  Campion, 

176. 

Erming  street,  12,  14,  19,  24 — 
36. 

Ewens,  Mathew,  serjeant,  136. 

Fibulae,  81. 

Fifteenths,  131. 

Fitz-William  family,  114 — 127. 
Pedigree,  127. 

William,  alderman 

of  London,  114,  115. 

— — Sir  William,  bart. 

[erratum,  p.l27,  for  died  1626, 
read  1676,]  1L5. 

Sir  William,  lord 

deputy  of  Ireland,  his  history, 
115—121.  his  seal,  119. 

Sir  William,  121. 

extracts  from  his  house-hold 
book,  128—138. 

VVilliam,  1st  lord, 

of  Lifford,  121. 

William,  2nd  lord, 

of  Lifford,  122. 


Fitz- 
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Fitz-William,  William,  1st  earl, 
of  Ireland,  19,2. 

John,  2nd  earl,  of 

Ireland,  122. 

William,  1st  earl 

of  England,  122. 

William,  2nd  and 

present  earl,  of  England,  123. 

monument  temp. 

Hen.  VIII.  160. 

— mansion  house, 

123—126. 

arms  and  motto, 

123. 

monuments  at  Mar- 

ham,  156,  157. 

Florianus,  his  name  on  a mil- 
liary,  163,  165.  his  history, 
166.  elected  emperor,  167. 
his  excellent  character,  ib. 
murdered,  ib.  his  coins,  168^ 
171. 

Forty  foot  way,  25. 

Foss,  24. 

Gagates,  79,  SO. 

Gale,  on  Antonine’s  Itinerary, 
5—7. 

Gausennse,  6,  7,  17. 

Gloucester,  Richard  duke  of, 

113. 

Godmaiichester,  34,  59,  60. 

Gormoncester,  58,  59. 

Gormon  the  Dane,  59. 

Gower,  John,  painter,  fine  por- 
trait of,  125. 

Grant,  53. 

Grant  bridge,  55. 

Grey  family,  143. 

Gronni,  what,  55. 

Gumicastria,  60. 

Guns  wade  ferry,  61. 

Halley,  Robert,  143. 

Hames,  136. 

Hare,  Mary,  her  epitaph,  106. 

Hare  street,  66. 

Hastings  family,  143. 

Haviland,  bishop,  where  he  died, 
and  was  buried,  104. 

Hawkins,  Jeffrey,  his  epitaph, 
104. 

Helpton  manor,  137. 

Henson,  Robert,  his  account  of 
Woodcroft  house,  182.  of 
Baniack  church,  &c.  1S4. 

Hermae,  25,  26,  33. 

Hei  min  street,  24, 25,  62,  84,  S6. 


Herrings,  price  of,  131. 

Highdike,  a Roman  road,  8. 

Hobart,  Sir  Henry,  137. 

Hodgson,  Rev.  John,  account 
of,  155. 

Holand  family,  142. 

Honorius,  gold  coin  of,  63. 

Hopkinson,  Rev.  William  and 
Elizabeth,  their  epitaphs,  139, 
140. 

Rev.  Samuel  Ed- 
mund, account  of,  139. 

Horns,  174. 

Horticulture,  English,  134. 

Hubbard,  William,  his  epitaph, 
104. 

Hudson,  Dr.  murder  of,  183. 

Hunsborrow  camp,  172. 

Icianos,  52,  54. 

Ickburrow,  53,  54,  58. 

Ickleton,  53. 

Idumanus  sinus,  49,  50. 

Jet,  79. 

Ikening,  or  Ikenild  street,  24. 

Ilekely,  inscription  at,  77,  78. 

Image  of  bronze  found  at  Cas- 
tor, 85-98. 

Inscription,  Roman,  26. 

over  the  South  porch 

of  Castor  church,  103.  over 
the  South  door  of  the  chan- 
cel, 103.  on  Abbot  of  Croy- 
land’s  chair,  140.  on  Cotter- 
stock  cross,  176. 

Irchester,  172. 

Irminsull,  25. 

Iron  furnace,  Roman,  62. 

Isara,  15. 

Ithancester,  49. 

Jupiter,  bronze  image  of,  85-98. 

terminalis,  93,  94. 

Kent  field,  57. 

Ketterich,  Mr.  his  coi ns,  169 -171. 

King’s  hedges,  a Roman  road, 
64,  65. 

Kineberga,  12.  her  nunnery, 
99.  way,  ib.  shrine,  104. 

Kineberge  Caster,  12. 

Knottes,  132. 

Knowlton  family  epitaph,  106. 

Lady  Coney borrovv’s  way,  99. 

Landen,  Mr.  account  of,  and 
his  writings,  105. 

Langdike,  62. 

Lares,  91,  92. 


Lavatory,  174. 

Layng,  Rev,  Thomas,  account 
and  epitaph  of,  105. 

Lenda,  15. 

Lollam  bridge,  63.  inscription 
on,  64. 

Lollius  Urbicus,  63,  64. 

London  stone,  37. 

M.  P.  on  milliaries,  with  nume- 
rals, 164. 

Magus,  12. 

Maina,  \ 

Mavia, 

Malden,  44,  51. 

Male,  133. 

March,  Roman  coins  found  at, 

66. 

Marham,  or  Marholme,  152. 
lords  of,  152,  153.  church, 
1.53.  rectors,  154,  155.  mo- 
numents, 156 — 161.  regis- 

ter, 161.  font,  i6.  chantries, 
161,  162. 

Isabella  de,  161. 

Mechilles,  132. 

Miles  in  the  Itinerary,  22 — 24. 

Milliaries,  Roman,  66. 

Milliary,  Roman,  with  the  name 
of  Florianus,  found  at  Ches- 
terton, 163.  presented  to 
Trinity  college  library  at  Cam- 
bridge, 166. 

Milton,  100,  112.  lords  of, 
112,  113.  house,  123—126. 

Moreton  on  Durobrivae,  12- 

Municipium,  48. 

Naiona,  or  Naina,  13. 

Normanchester,  12.  its  anti- 
quity, 37.  Roman  road 
through  it,  37,  38. 

Normangate,  25,  61. 

Normanton  field,  12. 

Northampton,  account  of  St. 
Andrew’s  priory,  178 — 180. 

Numa’s  body  not  burnt,  72. 

Offord,  60. 

Pannell,  134. 

Parker,  Edgar,  his  epitaph,  106. 

Paterae  found,  50,  53. 

Pavement,  Roman,  62.  found 
at  Weldon,  172.  at  Cotter- 
stock,  172,  173. 

Pax  quatuor  cheminorum,  24. 

Peck  on  Durobrivae,  15 — 19. 

Pendal, 
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Pendal,  133. 

Peterborough  Catliedral,  West 
Front  of,  185. 

Philips,  Edward,  sergeant,  137. 

Pipes,  wooden,  174. 

Piscina  in  Castor  chancel,  103. 

Poplicola,  his  funeral,  68, 

Portraits  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  123. 

■ --  ■■  James  I.  123,  126. 

' Sir  William  Fitz- 

William,  124,  126. 

Fitz-William  earl  of 

Southampton,  126. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole, 

124. 

lord  Strafford  and 

secretary,  124. 

marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham, 124. 

John  Gower,  pain- 
ter, 125. 

Miss  Bright,  126. 

Charles  1.  126. 

Ravennas,  Anonymous,  13. 

Rennell,  Rev.  Thomas,  184. 

Reynolds,  Rev.  Thomas,  on  Du- 
robrivis,  &c.  iv. 

Robin  Hood  and  Little  John 
stones,  109. 

Roman  ways,  24. 

inscription,  26. 

urns  and  other  antiqui- 
ties found,  50. 

milliaries,  66. 

roads  about  Castor,  61- 

66. 

— made  by  Carausius,  66. 

Ros  family,  113. 

Runlet,  130. 

Samarobriva,  15. 

Saunders,  131. 


Seal,  brass,  84.  of  bishop  Dove, 
149.  of  lord  Fitz-William, 
119. 

Seam,  132. 

Selby,  Anne,  epitaph,  104. 
Serjeant  family  epitaph,  105, 
106. 


Shallowes,  131. 

Shrine  of  St.  Kyneburga, 
Sidnacester,  8. 

Sigilla,  ■) 

Sigillarii,  J 


104. 


96,  97. 


Skeleton  of  woman  with  child, 

83,  84.  with  broken  bone, 

84.  many,  ih. 

Sodales  Augustales,  48. 

Spain,  symbol  of,  on  coins. 


87,  88. 

Stalls  in  Castor  chancel,  103. 

at  Cotterstock,  174. 

Stamford,  17,  18. 

Stane  street,  43,  44. 

Stilton,  12. 

Storm,  109,  110. 

Strike,  130. 

Styli,  84. 

Sucketts,  137. 

Sutton,  100,  139.  chapel,  139, 


140. 


Sylla,  his  body  burnt,  69.  his 
reverence  for  Apollo,  97. 


Talbot  on  Durobrivae,  15 — 19. 
Taylors  hall,  in  London,  134, 
162. 

Terminus,  'j 

Dii  Terminales,  > 92 — 97. 
Terminalia,  J 

Thrapston,  coins  found  at,  172. 
Thorp  manor,  114.  family,  153. 
Thunder  storm,  its  effects  on 
Castor  church,  109,  110. 
Tickets  inscribed,  84. 

Tiptoft,  John,  113,  143. 


Torpel  family,  141,  142. 

Turnsole,  130. 

Vandelbiria,  56. 

Ven,  99. 

Verbeia,  inscription  to,  78. 

Vere  family,  113. 

Vicinal  way,  38 

Villa  Faustini,  51 — 53. 

Upton,  140-1.52.  chapel,  144, 
145.  organ,  149.  bishop 
Dove’s  mansion,  140,  141. 
dial,  151,  152. 

Urns,  Roman,  found,  50,  69 — 
71,76 — 78.  atAllwalton,  17  l. 
in  Northamptonshire,  172. 

Uslrinae,  84. 

Walbury,  52. 

Walden,  53. 

Warkton,  14. 

Waller,  Mr.  castles,  or  Roman 
camp  on  his  estate,  61.  coins 
in  his  possession,  171. 

Watervil,  Robert,  113.  family, 
152. 

Watling  street,  36,  38. 

Ways,  Roman,  24 — 36. 

Weldon,  Roman  pavement  at, 
172.  coins,  ih. 

WeZud  or  We/ud,  16. 

Wingfeld,  Sir  Robert  and  fa- 
mily, 143. 

Wittelbery  family,  114,  153. 

Woodcroft  House,  account  of, 
182. 

Woodford,  coins  found  at,  1/2. 

Wormseed,  136. 

VVTight  epitaphs,  105,  106. 

Wyntrynham,  Robert,  his  epi- 
taph, 174. 

Yelverton,  Christopher,  seijeaiil, 
136. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST 


SOCIETY 


OF  THE 

OF  ANTIQJJARIES. 


1555.  CIR  John  Dethicke. 

1572.  ^ Archbifliop  Parker. 

1589.  Sir  Robert  Cotton. 

Sir  John  Dodderidge. 

Sir  James  Lee. 

Archbifliop  Whitgift. 

I 590.  Serjeant  Fleetwood. 

Arthur  Agarde. 

Lancelot  Andrews. 

Robert  Beale. 

B 1717 
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1717. 


Peter  Le  Neve,  Norroy,  F.  R.S. 
William  Stukeley,  M.D.  Secretary, 

John  Talman,  Gray’s-Inn*, 

Edward  Alexander,  Dodlors  Commons, 
Roger  Gale,  Gent.  F. R.S. 

Samuel  Gale,  Efq; 

Henry  Hare,  of  Docking,  Norfolk,  Esq; 

elected  March,  1718. 

John  Hare,  Richmond  Herald,  died  May 
13,  1720. 

George  Holmes,  Efq;  deputy  keeper  of 
the  Tower  records, 

JamesMickleton,Efq;  Gray’s-Inn;  died 
Nov.  23,  1719. 

William  Becket,Surgeon,HattonGarden, 
John  Chichley,  Efq;  Middle  Temple, 
— Wrottefley, 

William  Pavey,  Gent.  Clement’s-Inn, 
Humphrey  Wanley,  Librarian  to  Lord 
Oxford. 

Robert  Saunderfon,  Efq;  at  the  Rolls, 
William  Nicholas,  Efq;  ftore-keeper  of 
the  Tower, 

Maurice  Johnfon,  Efq;  Inner-Temple; 
died  Feb.  i,  1755, 

Samuel  Knight,  D.D.  prebendary  of 
Ely;  died  1748, 

George  Vertue,  engraver,  Brownlow- 
flreet,  Drury-lane, 

Brown  Willis, Efq;  L.  L.  D.  April,  1718. 
Robert  Stephens,  Efq; 


Thefe  22  names,  with  that 
of  Dr.  Harwood  (whofe  name 
occurs  again  in  p.  3,  as  ad- 
• mitted  June  24,  1719)?  are 
entered  in  the  minute-book  as 
founders  of  the  Society,  July, 

1717. 


* His  effects  were  fold  by  audion,  I prefume,  foon  after  his  death  ; and  April  1 9, 
1727,  George  Vertue  was  commiffioned  to  purchafe  prints  and  drawings  there  for  the 
ufe  of  the  Society,  and  laid  out  £.9.  9J.  6d;  which  was  repaid  him  April  26,  1727. 
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1717.  Robert  Dobyns,  Efq;  of  Eaftbach,  co.  Hereford. 

1718.  Thomas  Serjeant,  Efq;  of  the  Tower,  ] March, 

Brampton  Gourdon,  Efq;  of  Letton,  Norfolk,  J 1718. 

John  Johnfon,  Efq;  of  the  Inner  Temple 

Jofeph  Hall,  Efq;  Nov.  1718;  expelled  for  blafphemy,  Feb.  28, 
1719-20. 

William  Moore,  A.  M.  Dyfynog,  Brecknockfhire,  Nov. 

Adlard  Squier  Stukeley,  Gent.  Holbech,  Feb.  ; withdrew  on 
going  into  the  country  1721. 

John  White,  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  A.  M. 

Gilbert  Spearman,  Durham, 

Lewis  Stucley  Efq;  Middle  Temple,  Feb. 

James  Hill,  gent.  Middle  Temple,  F.  R.S. 

Laurence  Echard,  A.M.  arehdeacon  of  Stow,  Lowth, 

Louis  de  la  Haye,  gent. 

Dr.  Brooks,  of  Leadenhall-ftreet. 

Robert  Gofling,  bookfeller,  Feb.  1718. 

Knightley  Chetwode,  D.  D.  dean  of  Gloucefter,  March 
Banks,  jun.  Efq;  Lincoln*, 

Robert  Keck,  Efq;  of  the  Temple  f, 

John  Harwood,  L.  L.D.  F.R.S. 

John  Bridges,  Efq;  Lincoln’s-Inn;  died  March  16, 

1723-4- 

Sir  Philip  Sydenham,  July  i,  Brimpton,  Somerfetfhire. 

Mr.  John  Hardy,  of  Nottingham,  J 

Mr.  Humphrey  Thayer,  Greyhound,  Fleet-ftreet,/ 

Robert  Stephens,  Efq;  Middle  Temple,  Sept.  20. 

Mr.  William  Dawfon,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Dec.  16. 

Mr.  James  Joye,  Duke-ftreet,  Dec.  23. 

* His  eledlion  is  recorded  in  the  minutes. 

f His  eledlion  is  the  fecond  that  ftands  recorded  in  the  minutes. 


1 June  24, 
1 1718. 


Thomas 
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Thomas  Warkhoufe,  Efq;  Lincoln’s-Inn. 

Thomas  Rawlinfon,  Efq;  F.  R.S.  GrayVInn. 

Thomas  Tanner,  D.  D.  chancellor  of  Norwich. 

Richard  Middleton  Maffy,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Wifbech. 

1719.  Peregrine  Bertie,  Efq;  Middle  Temple. 

John  Kirkpatrick,  merchant  of  Norwich,  Feb.  18. 

Alexander  Geekie,  furgeon,  I . 

Thomas  L’Eftrange,  Efq;  ol  Humftanton,  Norfolk,/  ’ 

1720.  Owen  Brigftock,  Efq;  F.R.S.  Caermarthen,  Jan.  6. 

Dr.  Wilkins,  librarian  and  chaplain  to  the  Archbifhopj 

of  Canterbury,  1 , 

J ^ VI  T ^2 

Mr.  John  Warburton,  F.  R.  S.  Somerfet  herald,  Bedale,  j 
North  Riding  of  Yorkfhire  J 

Charles  Howfon,  Efq;  Holbech, 

JohnCumyns,  Efq; L.L.D.profefforofcivillaw,Grelbam  Man.  27 
college, 

Martin  Folkes,  F.R.S. 

Thomas  Martyn,  Gent.  Thetford, 

Edmund  Prideaux,  Efq;  Norwich,  April  13. 

Rev.  Humphrey  Folkes,  D.D.  of  Denbighfhire,  May  17. 

Henry  Johnfon,  Carthagena  *,  1 . 

Jofeph  Sparkes,  M.A,  Peterborough,  J 

Edmund  Halley,  L. L. D.  Nov.  30.  R.S.  fecret.  Greenwich. 

Allen  Cooper,  A.M.  Dec.  14. 

1721.  Mr.  Ainfworth,  Walthamftow,  Jan.  13. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bryan,  Cuftom  Houfe,  Jan.  18. 

White  Kennet,  lord  bifhop  of  Peterborough,  eledfed  Feb.  i . 

Mr,  George  Holmes,  jun.  Ordnance  Office,)  p 1 ^ 

Lord  Harold,  Wreft,  J ^ • 7- 

* Recommended  by  Mr.  M.  Johnfon.  In  1730,  he  communicated  an  account  of 
the  body  of  a pigmy  found  in  Peru  with  400,000  dollars  from  Panama  where  he 
was  in  the  fervice  of  the  Scots. 
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1723 


1724. 


} 


Nov.  I. 


Charles  Mordaunt,  Efq;  Little  Maffingham,  Norfolk, 

afterwards  Sir  Charles,  !■  March 

Mr.  George  Hayes,  Gent. 

Mr.  John  Edlon,  Middle  Temple,  March  29. 

Sir  Robert  Abdy,  Bart,  of  Albins,  Effex, 

Elifha  Smith,  M.  A.  vicar  of  Wifbech, 

Slater  Thomas  Bacon,  Efq;  Nov.  29. 

Mr.  Richard  Witherfton,  Inner  Temple,  Dec.  7. 

Savile  Cuft,  Efq;  Feb.  19. 

Mr.  John  Lynton.  Newcaftle-court^  June  27;  died  1725. 
Philip  Jones,  Efq;  Office  of  Arms,]  „ 

Rev.  Allen  Cooper,  J 5- 

Heneage,  Earl  of  Winchelfea,  died  Sept.  30,  1J26,  ] 

Earl  of  Hertford,  ^J^u.  16. 

Sir  Robert  Cornwall,  j 

Mr.  Auditor  Jeff,  Feb.  17. 

Mr.  Simon  Degg,  afterwards  M.D.  F.  R.S.  Derby,  j 

Sir  James  Thornhill,  M.P.  for  Melcombe  1733;  and  in  |-March  7. 

the  preceding  parliament  voted  for  Heffian  troops,  j 
Mr.  John  Creyk,  Dec.  4. 

Mr.  Xinfworth  *,  „ 

Edmund  Sawyer,  Efq; 

John  Nicholas,  Efq;  of  Alcannings,  Wilts,  died  1738,1^ 
Theophilus  Leigh,  Efq;  nephew  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos,/-’^*^' 
Rev.  Jofeph  Solley,  M.  A.  Chelfea,  Jan.  29. 

Richard  Boyle,  Earl  of  Burlington,  Feb.  5. 

Mr.  Jofeph  Banks,  fen.  of  Reveffiy,  Lincolnfhire,  April  i. 
William  Latin,  Efq;  1 . 

Andrew  Motte,  Efq;  j 


22. 


Robert  Ainfworth,  eleded  Jan.  ii,  1721. 


7 
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1725.  Smart  Lethieullier  Efq;  June  17. 

Robert  Hicks, Efq;  InnerTemple,Nov.2  5;  leftoutbydefire,Z737. 
Signor  Nicolo  Haym,  Dec.  g. 

Beaupre  Bell,  Eiq;  of  Beaupre-hall,  Nortolk,  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  Jan.  18. 

Sir  Richard  Manningham,  Knt.  Jan.  27. 

Captain  William  Lethieullier,  Feb.  i o. 

Alexander  Gordon 


Edward  Southwell,  Efq;  1 ^ • ^7- 

Dr.  Daniel  Waterland,  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,] 

Sir  John  Evelyn,  Knt.  grandfonof  ]ohn  Evelyn,  author  j"  Feb.  24. 

of  Sylva,  Pomona,  &c. 

Edmund  Chifhull,  I 

Hugh  Corry,  Efq;  [M^vch  10. 

Richard  Hoare,  Fleet  ftreet  | 

Fi  ancis  Wilkinfon,  Efq;  J 

John  Clerk,  Baron  ot  the  Exchequer  ot  Scotland,  March  24. 
John  Smibert,  April  6,  went  to  the  Weft  Indies. 

John  Horwood,  Kenchefter. 

John  Duke  of  Montague,  April  28. 

Gafpar  John  Scheuhzer,  M.  D. 

John  Hollings,  M.D.  | ^ 

Mr.  James  Anderfon,  / ^ 

Sir  Clement  Cottrell,  Dover  ftreet, 

Ifaac  Wood,  St.  John  of  Jerufalem, 

Mr.  Chriftopher  Wren,  Haymarket,  June  2. 

Earl  of  Suflex,  July  21. 

Grey  Longueville,  Bath  King  at  Arms,  Queen  Square,  ^ 
Weftminfter, 

Colonel  Horton,  of  New  Bond  ftreet. 

Rev.  Mr.  La  Motte,  Great  Ruflel  ftreet.  Sept  ....  excufed  for 
going  to  refide  in  the  country  1727. 
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1727. 


I 728. 

1729. 

1730. 


1731- 


CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF 


Captain  Arthur  Edwards,  of  Golden  Square,  Nov.  17. 

Rev.  John  Morris,  of  St.  Bartholomew’s,  Dec.  i. 

Henry  Hare  Lord  Colrane,  Dec.  8. 

Dr.  Chriftopher  Hunter,  Durham,  Dec.  15. 

Coulfon  Fellows,  Efq;  Feb.  9. 

Nathaniel  Booth,  Efq;  of  Gray’s  Inn,  I 
Stephen  Martin  Leake,  Efq;  of  Mile  End,  J 
Thomas  Palmer,  Efq;  of  Somerfetfhire,  April  27. 

James  Theobald,  Efq;  Belvidere,  Lambeth,  'j 

George  Lynn,  jun.  Efq;  of  the  Inner  Temple,  I 

William  Bogdani,  Efq;  Clerk  of  the  Office  of  Ordnance,  j ^ 3 • 

James  Weft,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  j 

John  Freeman,  jDec 

Captain  Floyer,  of  Gray’s  Inn,  J 

Thomas  Bromfall,  Efq;  of  Blunffiam,  co.  Bedford,  Feb.  15. 
Samuel  Burroughs,  Mafter  in  Chancery,  prefented  his  book, 
“ The  Legal  JurifdidHons  in  Chancery,”  March  22. 

Thomas  Davers,  Efq;  of  Ruftibrook,  Suffolk,  March  29. 
Richard  Rawlinfon,  L.L.  D.  May  10. 

Dr.  Ferrari,  May  17. 

Thomas  Clarke,  Efq;  of  Spring  Gardens,!^ 

Mr.  Munday,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  J 

John  Harper,  Efq;  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Nov.  6. 

— Glen,  Efq;  Jan.  23;  afterwards  Governor  ol  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  New, 

Rev.  Mr.  Primate, 

Erafmus  Philipps,  M.P.  for  Haverfordweft,  July  2. 

Nicholas  Hardinge,  Efq;  Dec.  10. 

Robert  Barker,  M.D.  Dec.  17. 

Henry  Rolle,  Efq;  M.P.  for  Devon,  March  4. 

Simon  Patrick,  Efq;  of  the  Middle  Temple,  July  8. 


Sir 
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1732. 

1733- 

1734- 


1735- 


Sir  Jofeph  Ayloffe,  was  propofed  by  Mr.  Theobald,  and  had  leave 
to  be  prefent  Feb.  3 ; he  was  eledled  Feb.  10. 

Rev  Mr.  Francis  Peck,  March  9. 

Charles  Frederick,  Efq;  March  16. 

Edward  Harrifon,  Elq;  of  St.  James’s  Place,]  „ , 

William  Hall,  Efq;  of  the  Middle  Temple,  J 

William  Draper,  Efq;  of  Adfcombe,  near  Croydon,  Feb.  8. 

John  Cole,  Efq;  Nov.  15. 

Thomas  Hammond*,  Efq;  Feb.  7. 

Malachy  Postlethwaite,  Efq;]  „ , 

Dr.  Cromwell  Mortimer,  J ^ ^ ' 

Alexander  Stuart,  M.D.  F.  R.S.  Phyfician  to  the  Queen,  May  g. 
William  Mytton,  Efq;  May  16. 

John  Palmer,  Efq;  Nov.  28. 

Thomas  Dingley,  Efq;  Dec.  12. 

Sir  Thomas  Robinfon,  of  Yorkfhire,  Jan.  15. 

Walter  Bowman,  Efq;  1 f K A 

Sir  John  Statham,  of  Derbylhire*,  J ^ ’ 

Jonathan  Belchier,  Efq;  * -1 

Benjamin  Pomfret,  Efq;  f Feb.  27. 

Francis  Drake,  of  York,  Gent.  ' 

John  Chandler,  Efq;  i . 

William  Maitland,  Efq;  J 
Samuel  TufFnell,  Efq;  May  i. 

Dr.  William  Richardfon,  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  June  ig. 

Dr.  Edward  Vernon,  redlor  of  Bloomfbury,  June  26. 

ProfefTor  Celfius,  Nov.  6 ; became  the  firft  honorary  member. 

May  20,  1736. 

David  Papillon,  Efq;  ] ^ 

Daniel  Mackercher,  Efq;  J 

* Omitted  for  being  in  arrears  1730. 
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Rev.  Mr.  Birch,  Dec.  1 1 . 

Rev.  Vi^illiam  Freeman,  M.A.  Dec.  i8;  died  Aug.  9,  1738. 

1736.  Sir  Hugh  Smithfon,  Bart.  Jan.  22  ; withdrew  Jan.  17,  1740 
John  Ward,  profeflbr  of  rhetoric  in  Greiham  College,-! 

Rev.  N.  Tindal,  vicar  of  Much  Waltham,  Effex ; re- [Feb.  5. 

figned  June  26,  1740, 

John  Sawbridge,  Efq;  Feb.  26. 

Andrew  Mitchell,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Efq;  March  25. 
Benjamin  Radcliffe,  Efq;  April  i. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  April  8. 

Zacharah  Chambers, 

Patrick  Forbes,  M.  D.  omitted  lor  arrears,  29. 

William  Nor  they,  Efq;  died  Nov.  1738, 

Marquis  Malfei,  honorary  member.  May  20. 

Signor  Francifco  Algarotti,  honorary  member.  May  27. 

George  Lewis  Scott,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  June  3. 

Henry  Dry,  Efq;  July  i ; died  Jan.  1740. 

Mr.  William  Bowyer,  jun.  July  7. 

John  Anftis,  jun.  Garter  King  at  Arms,  July  21. 

Rev.  Mr.  Malcolme,  Auguft  12. 

John  Cay,  Efq;  Auguft  19. 

Lord  Percival,  September  30. 

Chriftopher  Robinfon,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Efq;  October  1 4 ; going 
out  of  the  kingdom,  withdrew  May  12,  1737- 
Charles  Compton,  Efq;  Nov.  18. 

1737.  Harry  Spencer,  Efq;  Feb.  3. 

James  Anderfon,  Efq;  1 p k 
Peter  Sergeant,  Efq;  jun.  J ^ 

Thomas  Barret,  Efq;  Feb.  24. 

Charles  Dubois,  -1 

Jofeph  Ames,  Efq;  [March  3. 

John  Locker,  Efq;  -1 

Mr. 
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1738. 

1739- 

1740. 

1741. 


2 I 


Mr.  Peter  Collinfon,  April  7. 

George  Turnbull,  L.  L.D.l  . ., 

Robert  Bankes,  M.D.  J 

Sir  Arthur  Forbes,  April  28. 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  W.  Guerdis,May  1 2,  -vice  Anderfon  going  beyond  fea. 

Moft  Rev.  Monlignior  Affemani,  archbilhop  of  Apamea  (Syria), 
honorary  member,  June  23. 

Mr.  Peter  Filenius,  profelTor  of  Oriental  Languages  at  Abo,  in 
Sweden,  honorary  member,  June  30. 

Andrew  Coltce  Ducarel,  Efq;  September  22. 

Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Morell,of  King’s  College,  Cambridge, Od.  20. 

James  Joy,  of  Weftminfter,  Efq;  Augufl:  10  ; re-ele£led  in  the 
room  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ereeman. 

Theodore  Jacobfon,  Efq;  vice  William  Northey,  Efq;-. 

John  Carter,  Efq;  of  Bedford  Row,  vice  Dr,  Forbes, >Nov.  23. 
omitted, 

Chevalier  Vittori,  Dec.  13.  honorary. 

John  Green,  Efq;i  . g 

Lord  Petre,  J 

Walter  Hungerford,  Efq;  Jan.  25;  completed  the  100. 

Mr.  John  Nickolls,  Jan.  17;  vice  Sir  Hugh  Smithfon,  who 
withdrew. 

February  7,  on  the  death  oi  Henry  Dry,  Efq;  four  candidates 
were  balloted  for  ; and  the  majority  fell  on  William  Hanbury, 
Efq;  of  Northamptonfhire,  who  was  eledled  February  14. 

Charles  Lyttelton,  Efq;  June  26;  Tindal,") gone  to  live  out 

LoidVifcountTyrconnel,Dec.i8;  wc^Maitland,/  of  town. 

Dr.  Hartley, 

Mr.  Jofhua  Blew,  of  the  Temple 

Mr.  Henry  Baker,  1 

Daniel  Wray,  Efq;J  J 


an.  15 


an.  29 
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1741.  William  Bufby,  Efq;  February  12. 

James  Burrow,  Efq;  April  2. 

Rev.  George  North,  Auguft  27  ; mce  Alexander  Gordon. 
Andrew  Laurence,  Efq;  Odober2  2';  vice  Beaupre  Bell,  deceafed. 
Captain  Frederick  Lewis  Norden,  Nov.  26  ; honorary  member. 
Dr.  Pocock,!  „ \yice  James  Joy,  Efq;  and  Henry  Walter 

Dr.  Milles,  J 1 Guerdis,  both  deceafed. 

Captain  Robert  Bootle,  Auguft  5. 

John  Kettel,  Efq;  Windfor  Herald,  December  2. 

1743.  Mr.  Peter  Thompfon,  merchant,  April  28. 

Sir  Thomas  Robinfon,  governor  of  Barbadoes,  honorary  member. 
Honourable  Thomas  Lennard  Barret,  May  12. 

Mr.  Allan  Ramfay,  November  10. 

Captain  Davers,  being  abroad  in  government  fervice,  an  hono- 
rary member,  Nov.  17. 

Mr.  Drake,  of  York,  on  payment  of  arrears,  honorary  member, 
Nov.  17,  1755.  He  remonftrated  againft  the  terms  of 
admiflion,  and  claimed  exemption  from  it,  with  other  privi- 
leges ; which  being  refuled,  he  withdrew  his  name. 

Colonel  Sotheby,  December  8. 

Philip  Henry  Warburton,  Efq;  December  15. 

1744.  Philip  Vifcount  Royfton,  January  19. 

George  Shelvocke,  Efq;  fecretary  to  the  Poft  Office,  February  2. 
William  Cowper,  Efq;  of  Chefter,  Auguft  2. 

1745.  John  Eardley  Wilmot,  Efq;  barrifter,  May  16. 

Edward  Umlreville,  Efq;  July  18  ; vice  Edmund  Prideaux,  Efq; 

of  Padftow,  who  died  June  25,  1745. 

Thomas  Edwards,  Efq;  October  24  ; vice  Dr.  Barker,  deceafed. 
William  Strahan,  barrifter  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Efq;  January  16; 
vice  John  Nickolls,  who  died  January  ii. 

1746.  Rev.  Mr.  John  Lawrie,  December  4;  vice  Dr.  Banks,  deceafed. 
Peter  Daval,  Efq;  December  1 1 ; vice  Admiral  Davers,  deceafed. 

7 Mr. 
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1748. 


Mr.  John  Booth,  Dec.  1 8 ; vice  Dr.  Knight,  deceafed, 

Philip  Carteret  Webb,  Efq;  vice  William  Mytton,  de-' 
ceafed, 

Mr.  Marili  Dickenfon,  j.Nov.  26. 

Rev.  Mr.  William  Cole,  fellow  of  King’s  College,  j 
Cambridge,  vice  Pomfret,  arrears  and  abroad,  J 
Charles  Chauncy,  M.D.  vice  Edward  Legg,  Efq;  -i  ^ 

Benjamin  Prideaux,  vice  Lord  Percival  in  arrears,  J 
Erafrnus  Earle,  April  28  ; vice  Robert  Dingley,  religned. 

Henry  Rooke,  Efq;  of  the  Rolls,  May  26. 

Samuel  Reynardfon,Efq;  06t.  13;  wfeSir  Robert  Abdy, deceafed. 
Richard  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  Feb.  23. 

Rev.  Samuel  Squire,  M.  A.  Archdeacon  of  Bath,  j 
Charles  Joy,  Efq;  of  the  Inner  Temple,  I 

John  Hill,  Efq;  late  commillioner  of  cuftoms,  and  now  j 
member  for  Higham  Ferrars,  I 

Richard  Walwin,  Efq;  I 

Samuel  Vere,  Efq;  Keeper  of  the  Records  of  the  }•  Mar.  2 
Dutchy  of  Lancafter  Office,  | 

Mr.  Jofiah  Colebrooke,  of  Budge  Row,  j 

Mr.  William  Townffiend,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 

John  Lock,  Efq;  of  Surrey  Street, 

Rev.  Mr.  Francis  Blomefield, 

Lion.  Heneage  Legge,  fon  of  Lord  Dartmouth,  and 
baron  of  the  Exchequer, 

Mr.  Guftavus  Brander,  of  Hayden  Square,  Minories, 

Edmund  Sawyer,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Efq;  and  Mafter  in 

Chancery,  re-chofen  after  difcontinuance  by  his  em-  |.Mar.  g 
ployments, 

Dr.  John  Taylor,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 

Sir  Thomas  Robinfon,  Bart,  governor  of  Barbadoes, 
reinffated  on  paying  admiffion  fine, 

C Lore 
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1748. 

1749. 


1750. 

1751- 


Mar.  16. 


<■  April  6. 


Apr.  20, 


Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham, 

Rev.  Mr.  Andrew  Giffard,  of  Queen’s  Square, 

James  Parfons,  of  Red  Lion  Square,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 

Mr.  William  Hocker,  formerly  librarian  to  Dr.  Mead, 
and  now  appointed  to  fucceed  Mr.  Holmes  at  the 
Tower, 

Francis  Wife,  late  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
and  keeper  of  the  archives, 

Mr.  Philip  Smith,  of  Alderfgate-ftreet, 

Mr.  Vv'^alter  Johnfon,  fon  of  Maurice  Johnfon, 

Samuel  Mead,  Efq;  commiflioner  of  cuftoms, 

Francis  Wollafton,  Efq;  of  Charter  houfe  Square,  F.R.S., 

Henry  Reade,  Efq;  A.  M.  fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge, 
F.  R.  S,  Odf.  ig. 

Rev.  Edward  Lye,  A.M.  Jan.  ii  ; wcg  William  Nicholas,  Efq; 
deceafed. 

Colonel  Thomas  Cockayne. 

Mr.  Henry  Chear,  of  Weftminfter, 

Samuel  Berkley,  Efq;  of  Gray’s  Inn, 

William  Mitford,  Efq;  F.  R.S.  July  26. 

Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Pegge,  of  Kent, 

Mr.  Thomas  Wilfon,  of  Leeds,  formerly  an  eminent 
bookfeller  there, 

Nicholas Robinfon,M.D.phyflcian  to  Chrift’sHofpital,] 
Godolphin  Edwards,  of  Shrewfbury,  Efq;  April  25  ; vice  War- 
burton,  refigned. 

James  Burrow,  Efq;  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  F. R.S.  0&.  10. 
Edward  Rowe  Mores,  Efq;  of  Kent,  Gentleman  Com- 1 

moner  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  I j . 

Thomas  Weft,  Efq;  of  Deptford, 

Rev.  Mr.  John  Smith,  fenior  fellow  of  Caius  College,] 

Sir  Robert  Cornwall,  re-admitted  on  paying  arrears.  May  2. 

7 Adam 
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1752.  Adam  Martin,  Efq;  of  the  Inner  Temple  ; and  of  an 
antient  family  in  SomerfetQiire ; vice  Sam.  Vere.  dec. 
John  Pettingal,  M.A. 

Philip  Barton,  L.  L.  D.  Canon  of  Chrift  Church, 

Mr.  John  Nourfe,  fellow  of  All  Souls, 

William  Eyre,  Efq; 

John  Bacon,  Efq;  of  Chrift  Church  College,  Oxford, 
Emanuel  Mendez  da  Cofta 
James  Forfter,  Efq;  of  Gray’s  Inn, 

Mr.  Angel  Carmey, 

William  Briftow,  Efq;  [jan.  23. 

Henry  Banks,  Efq; 

George  Earl  of  Macclefield, 

Richard  Roderick,  Efq; 

Robert  Wefton,  Efq;  Feb.  6. 

Mr.  Arthur  Pond,  j 

William  Brakenridge,  D.  D.J 
Lord  Willoughby,  1 

Charles  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  { 

Edward  Hody,  M.D. 

Charles  Clarke,  Efq; 

Mr.  William  Southoufe,  <■  Feb.  13. 

Mr.  George  Edwards, 

Mr.  Richard  Speed, 

Mr.  Charles  Rogers, 

Canon  Venuti,  honorary,  Feb.  20. 

Henry  Emmet,  Efq;  of  Bexley,  Kent,  March  12. 
William  Wood,  A.M.  late  fellow  of  Queen’s  College,^ 
Oxford,  redfor  of  Nighton,  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
Robert  Lord  Bifhop  of  Clogher, 

Robert  Mafters,  fellow  of  Corpus  Chrifti  College, 
Cambridge, 

William  Thompfon,  A.  M.  fellow  of  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford, 

C 2 


Jan.  j6. 


May  14. 
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1752.  Thomas  Fludyer,  Efq;  May  28. 

Ralph  Schomberg,  M.D.  of  Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  July  16. 

Lyde  Brown,  Efq;  of  Fofter  Lane,  April  5 ; refigned  1772. 
Mr.  Robert  Lumley  Kingflon,  of  Dorchefter,  I 

17C2.  Tohn  Sigifmund  Tanner,  Efq;  chief  engraver  to  the  I , 

•’  Mint,  'Apr.  ,9. 

Hon.  Horace  Walpole,  Ufher  of  the  Exchequer, 

Edward  Ironfide,  Efq;  alderman  of  London,  April  ig;  not  ad- 
mitted ; died  mayor  Nov.  27. 

Camillo  Paderni,  honorary,  March  22. 

John  Earl  of  Clanrickard,  May  10, 

George  Colebrooke,  Efq;  negatived  May  24.  (fee  under  i 766.) 
Francis  Cooper,  Efq;  of  Bafinghall  Street,  withdrawn  by  his 
defire. 

Don  Damaro  de  Latre,  member  of  the  Royal  Society  at  Madrid, 
July  19. 

Philip  Harcourt,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  barrifter,  Nov,  22. 

1754.  James  Barnard,  Efq;  of  Sun  Court,  Cornhill,  Feb.  7. 

William  Price,  Efq;  of  Ru  las  in  Merionethfhire,  March  2 r . 
Jeremiah  Bentham,  Efq;  of  Barking,  Effex,  March  28. 

William  Burrel,  Efq;  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  1 
Rev.  Gregory  Sharpe,  L.  L.D.  from  Cambridge,  of  St.  j 

James’s,  Weff min fter,  ^ April  4. 

Rev.  William  Norris,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  ofj 
St.  Mary  le  Strand,  J 

Dr.  Stukeley,  an  honorary  member  before  incorporation,  but 
omitted  in  the  charter,  was  eledfed  and  admitted  Nov.  7. 
Thomas  Pennant,  of  Downing,  Flintfhire,  Efq;  Nov.  21. 

1755.  Edward  Wilfon,  Efq;  of  the  Inner  Temple,  fon  of  Sir  Thomas 

Wilfon,  Bart,  of  SufTex,  Feb.  20. 

Nathaniel  Hillier,  of  London,  merchant,  April  10. 

Rev.  Michael  Lort,M.  A.  fellow  ofTrinityCollege,  Camb.  June5- 

Edward 
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Edward  Jacob,  Efq;  mayor  of  Faverfham. 

James  Thornhaugh  (fince  named  Hewitt)  of  Shireoaks, 

Nottinghamfhire,  M.  P.  for  that  county,  i-  June  5. 

Mr.  Francis  Drake,  j 

James  Lord  Vifcount  Charlemont,  J 

"Ott.  Ant.  Bayardi,  oi  Naples,  author  of  Antichita  de  J 
Ercolano,  I y 

Father  Giufeppi  Maria  Pancrazi, author  of  two  volumes 
of  Antichite  Siciliane  fpiegate,  J 

Francis  Cooper,  of  Bahnghall-ftreet,  Efq; 

Humphrey  Bellamy,  Efq;  of  Red  Lion  Square, 

Mark  Cephas  Tutet,  Efq;  of  Clerkenwell,  i-  June  26. 

Abbe  Barthelemy,  keeper  of  the  French  King’s  medals, 
and  member  of  the  Academie  des  Inlcriptions, 

Richard  Mead,  Efq;  fon  of  the  late  Dodfor,  Nov.  6. 

Laurence  Natter,  of  Bibrach,  in  Suabia,  engraver  of  1 
gems,  and  member  of  the  Etrufcan  Academy  at  Cor-  ! 
tona,  author  of  the  “Treatife  on  the  AntientMethod  \ 
of  Engraving  Stones  compared  with  the  Moderns,” 

John  Thorpe,  Efq;  M.A. 

Philip  Morant,  M.A. 

Benjamin  Clarke,  Efq;  of  Hinton,  Hants,  I 
John  Wickham,  Efq;  of  Sherborn,  Dorfetfhire,  > Dec. 

William  Tothall,  of  Dover,  j 

Robert  Nefbit,  M.  D.  Jan.  8, 

Charles  Lovvth,  of  Pater  Nofter  Row,'>  y-,  , 

John  Upton,  Efq;  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  J ^ ^ • 

Thomas  Meech,  M.D.  of  Dorchefler,  March  18. 

Don  Francifco  Valetta,  of  Naples,  member  of  the  Academy  in- 
ftituted  for  explaining  the  antiquities  of  Herculaneum,  April  8 
Thomas  Reading,  Efq;  of  Sion  College,  April  29. 

Richard  Frank,  of  Pontefrad,  Efq;  May  6. 


Nov.  20 


18. 


Rev. 
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Rev.  Mr.  John  Hodgfon,  B.  A.  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  May  2 7 . 
Charles  Julius  Bertram,  of  Copenhagen, 

Rev.  Samuel  Chandler,  D.D. 

Thomas  Hayward,  Efq;  of  Hungerford,  June  24. 

D.  Salvatore  Ettore,  of  Girgente,  Sicily,  baron  of  Sciacia,  and  of 
S.  Maria  di  Grigia,  Nov.  25. 

Thomas  Jenkins,  ftudent  in  painting,  at  Rome,J  ^ 


Mar.  3 1 . 


Francis  Grofe,  Efq;  Richmond  Herald,  j 

Thomas  Brand,  Efq;  (fince  named  Hollis)  of  The  Hide, 

Effex, 

Thomas  [ones,  of  the  Tellers’  Office,  Exchequer, 

Aug.  Bracci,  of  Florence,  author  of  a work,  in  3 vols. 

4to.  “The  Antient  and  Modern  Engraving  in  Gems, 
with  Prints  of  thofe  with  Names  of  Greek  Artifts,  1- April  7. 
and  other  Gems,”  &c. 

Giovani  Battifta  Piranefi, 

Signior  Ignatio  Hugford,  of  Florence,  a painter,  of  Englifh  pa- 
rents, May  5. 

Dr.  Thomas  Hunt,  profeffor  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  Oxford, 
June  16. 

Matthew  Duane,  Efq;  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 

Giovane  de  Moncada,  prince  of  Monforte, 

Charles  Morton,  M.D.  F.  R.S.  Nov.  24. 

Thomas  HolliS;'Efq;  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  F.  R.S.  Dec.  22. 

II  Cavaliero  Paola  Celffia,  a Genoefe  Patrician,  F.R.S.  Jan.  12, 
honorary. 

Rodolph  de  Valtravers,  of  Vevay,  Switzerland,  F.R.S.]  , 

Mr.  Edward  Brent,  of  Horlley  Down,  Southwark, 

Robert  Lane,  of  Bramham,  Yorkfhire,  Efq;  Feb.  2. 

Richard  Wilfon,  Painter,  Feb.  16. 

Stephen  Beckingham,  Efq;  of  Biffiopfbourne,  Kent,  ^ 

D.  Vito  d’Amico,  prior  of  the  Benedidfines  at  Catanea,J  ^ 

Mr. 
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1758.  Mr.  Jofeph  Winder,  of  Coleman  Street, 

John  Marlili,  of  Venice,  Dodior  of  Philofophy  and  ij.  y 

Phyfic  in  the  Univeriity  of  Padua,  and  F.  R.S.  j 
Rev.  Samuel  Schmidt,  principal  of  the  College  of  Berne,  j 
Frederick  Halfey,  of  Great  Gaddefden,  Herts,  Efq; 

Charles  Whitworth,  Efq;  of  Leyborne,  Kent,  Efq;  J 
Mr.  James  Stuart,  of  Grofvenor  Street,  F.R.S.  Painterl 
and  Architedl, 

Frederic  Samuel  Schmidt,  fon  of  the  former, 

Abbate  Philip  Venuti,  provoft  of  Leghorn,  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions,  and  of  that  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  at  Bourdeaux,  author  of  a DilTertation 
on  Anglo-Gafcoin  coins,  &c. 

Mark  Fofcarini,  a noble  Venetian,  knight  of  the  golden  ftole, 
procurator  of  St.  Mark,  hiftoriographer  of  Venice,  one  of  the 
reformators  of  the  univerfity  of  Padua,  and  ambafTador  ex- 
traordinary to  Rome,  and  author  of  “ Litteratura  Veneziana,” 
folio,  Dec.  21. 

1759.  Francis  Annefley,  of  Dover  Street,  Efq;  one  of  the  heirs  general 

of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Feb.  i. 

Henry  Hill,  Efq;  Windfor  Herald,  Feb.  8. 

John  Watfon,  M.  A.  Minifter  of  Ripponden,  York,  Feb.  15. 
William  Pollard,  Efq;  March  i. 

Rev.  George  Dixon,  D.  D.  J fellows  of  Queen’s  College, Oxford, 
Rev.  Bolton  Simpfon,  M.A.J  March  8. 

Samuel  Wedderburne,  Efq;  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  counfellor,  March 
1 5 ; never  paid  admifTion  fee,  or  attended,  and  was  therefore 
left  out. 

John  Burton, M.D.  of  York, author  of  “Monafticon  Eboracenfe,” 
May  17. 

1760.  Sir  Harry  Echlin,  bart.  Jan.  24. 

Giov. 
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I 760.  Giov.  Pietro  Lucatelli,  a Milanefe,  Marquis  of  Ripalta,  gentleman 
of  the  Pope’s  chamber,  and  principal  intendant  of  the  Mu- 
feu  m Capitol  inum. 

Giov.  Bottari,  a Tufcan  prelate. 

Thomas  Tyndall,  Efq;  of  Dodlors  Commons,  Feb.  21. 

Alexio  Symmacho  Mazzochi,  an  ecclefiaftic,  "I  „ , 

Rev.  William  Dejovas  Byrch,  M.A.  of  Canterbury,/ 

Thomas  Percival,  Efq;  of  Royton,  Lancafhire,.  June  12. 
Edu'ard  Stanley,  Efq;  of  Rathbone  Place,  1 
Ebenezer  Muffel,  Efq;  of  Bethnal  Green,  J 
1761.  Martin  Panzano,  F.R.  Academies  of  Hiftory  at  Madrid,  Seville, 
and  Barcelona, author  of  “De  Hifpanorum  Literatura,”Jan.i5. 
Timothy  Cunitingham,  Efq;  of  the  Middle  Temple,  author  of 
“ The  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange,”  and  “ Magna  Charta 
Waterford,”  Jan.  29. 

William  Blackffone,  L.  L.  D.  barrifter,  Vinerian  profeffor,  Feb. 5. 
Roger  Baldwin,  M.A.  rc6for  of  Aldingham,  Lancafhire, 1 
John  Gideon  Loten,  Efq;  of  Brook  Street,  Grofvenor  l-Feb.  19. 

Square,  F.  R.  S.  J 

Abbe  John  Winkelman,  April  9. 

Philip  Mufell  Stofch,  of  Berlin,  nephew  and  heir  of 
the  baron, 

John  Alexander  Genevois,  F.  P...S.  minifler  of  Bur- )■  Apr.  16. 
tigni  in  Switzerland,  and  formerly  preceptor  of  I 
the  Prince  of  Naffau  Wcilburg,  J 

Prince  Emilio  Altieri,  May  i. 

Cardinal  Alexander  Albani,  -> 

M.  Baldani,  prelate  and  minifler  of  the  chamber  tofNov.  19. 
the  Pope, 

Dom  Miguel  Perez  Paflor,  fellow  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Hiflory  at  Madrid,  and  author  of  the  Treatife  “De  Deo  Endo- 
vellico,”  Dec.  10. 


John 
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1761.  Francis  Henriquez  Flores,  author  of  the  Spaniflh  Coins,  ^ 

John  Stephen  Bernard,  M.D.  of  Amfterdam, 

Robert  Adam,  of  Grofvenor  Street,  Efq;  Archited 

F.R.S.  &c.  j-iJec.  10. 

Turberville  Needham,  F.R.S. 

John  Blair,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  prebendary  of  Weftminfter, 

Edward  Wortley  Montagu,  Efq;  F.R.S.  Dec.  17. 

1762.  Benjamin  Bardet,  apothecary,  of  Bradford,  Yorkfhire,  Jan.  7. 
John  Ihre,  profeffor  of  hiftory,  counfellor  ol  Sweden,  knight  of 

the  polar  flar,  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Stockholm  and  Upfal,  author  of  many  traits  of  Northern  An- 
tiquities, and  of  a Dictionary  of  the  Northern  Languages, 
Jan.  28. 

Robert  Lord  Romney,  F.R.S.  and  prefident  of  the  Society  for 
Arts,  April  i. 

Charles  Mellifh,  Efq;  of  Albemarle  Street,  May  13. 

Car.  Rinaldus  Berch,  Chancery  commiffioner  in  Sweden,  keeper 
of  the  royal  medals,  and  fellow  of  the  Sweden  Academy, 
May  13. 

Ignatius  Paterno,  of  Catania,  prince  of  Bifcari,  I 
Vincent  Martinelli,  LL.D.  a Tufcan,  !>  Nov.  ii. 

Jofeph  Tolfon  Lockyer,  Efq;  M.  P.  Ilchefter,  j 
William  duke  of  Devonfhire,  Dec.  9. 

1763.  Jofeph  Wilcocks,  of  Queen’s  Square,  Efq;  1 Feb 

Rev.  Bryan  FaulTett,  M.A.  of  Heppington,  Kent,J  ^ • ^7- 
Hon.  Thomas  Robinfon,  of  Whitehall, 

John  Barnard,  Efq;  of  Berkeley  Square,. 

Owen  Salufbury  Brereton,  Efq;  of  Soho  Square,  March  24. 

Mr.  Tho  mas  Aftle,  of  Yoxal,  in  StafFordfhire,  April  28. 

James  Petit  Andrews,  Efq;  of  Taviftock  Street,  ] 

Rev.  Richard  Farmer,  M.  A.  fellow  of  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 

SamuelFelton,Efq;of  King  Street,CoventGarden,  F.R.S. 

D Due 


Mar. 


17 


j-May  iq, 
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1763.  Due  de  Nivernois,  embaflador,  April  28. 

Thomas  Mytton,  Efq;  of  Shipton,  in  the  county  of  Salop, 
June  16. 

Charles  Lloyd,  Efq;  of  Downing  Street,  Weftminfter,^ 

Mr.  Duclos,  fecretary  of  the  French  Academy  at  Paris, 
hiftorian  of  France,  and  fellow  of  the  Academy  at 
Berlin, 

James  Earl  of  Morton,  June  9. 

Edward  Hafted,  Efq;  of  Sutton  at  Hone,  Kent, 

Ralph  Willet,  Efq;  of  Merley,  in  the  county  of  Dorfet, 

Gerard  Meerman,  LL.  D.  penfionary  of  Rotterdam,  !■  Dec.  5 
minifter  from  the  United  Provinces, 

Giov.  And.  Paterno  Cadella,  prior  of  Catanea, 

Jofeph  Salvadore;  Efq;  F.  R.S.  1 , 

Giuf.  Recupero,  of  Catanea,  J 

1764.  John  Letch,  M D.  Mark  Lane,  April  12. 

Sir  John  Webb,  of  St.  James’s  Square,  bart. 

Matthew  Ridley,, Efq;  of  NewcafUe,  Efq; 


1 


May  3 


1765 


Maripaduke  Tunftall,  of  Wycliff,  Yorkfhire,  Efq;  ^ 

William  Burrow,  B.  D.  late  fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  June  21. 
William  Palmer,  of  Ironmonger  Hall,  Efq;  July  12. 

George  Scott,  Efq;  F.R.S.  of  Crown  Court,  Weft-] 
minfter,  editor  of  “ Ray’s  Remains,”  &c.  | , 

Jean  Bourget,  monk  of  Bee  abbey,  whofe  hiftory  he[*' 
was  writing,  J 

George  Pembroke,  Efq;  of  St.  Alban’s,  Jan.  31. 

Richard  Kaye,  L.  L. D.  of  Brazen- nofe  College,  Feb.  14. 
Francis  Ruflel,  Efq;  of  Gray’s  Inn,  keeper  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
cafter’s.  records,  March  14. 

Mr.  Samuel  Commeline,  of  Cordwainers  Hall,  March  21. 
Matthias  Barnewell,  Efq;  May  9. 

James  Brindley,  Efq;  of  Bloomlbury  Square,  June  13. 

Richard  Alexander  Bennett,  Efq;  ofSt.  James’s  Street,  June  20. 

Gabriel 
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1765.  Gabriel  Lanceletto  Caftelloj  prince  of  Torremuzza,  Dec.  12. 

1766.  Lord  Cardrofs,  Feb.  15. 

Lord  Vifcount  Nuneham, 

Jofeph  Banks,  of  Revefby,  Lincolnfliire, 

Dr.  Blanfhard,  !■  Feb.  27. 

John  Lewis  Petit,  M.A. 

George  Perry,  of  Aldgate, 

William  Macguire,  Efq;  ot  Bloomfbury  Square,  April  17. 

Sir  George  Colebrooke,  bart. 

John  Darker,  Efq;  iMarch  6. 

Mr.  William  James, 

Mr.  Brequigny,  fellow  of  the  Academies  of  Infcriptions  at  Paris 
and  Rouen,  author  of  feveral  Diflertations  in  their  Memoires, 
and  far  advanced  in  a new  edition  of  Strabo,  with  notes  and 
various  readings,  and  commiflioned  by  his  court  to  colleft  ma- 
terials here  for  French  hiftory. 

John  Strange,  of  Cavendifh  Square,  Efq;  F.  R.S.  and' 
of  Bologna,  Florence,  Montpellier,  and  of  the  Aca- 
demia Leopoldina  Curioforum  Naturae 
George  Keate,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Efq;  F. R.S.  j 

Thomas  Owen,  Efq;  of  Red  Lion  Square,  mailer  of  the  King’s 
Bench. 

Sir  Thomas  Sewell,  knight,  ijiafter  of  the  Rolls,  ^ 

Lewis  Giraldi,  M.  D.  of  Ferrara,  formerly  profeflbr  of  I 

chemiftry  in  the  univerfity  of  Sapienza  at  Rome,  of  I Nov.  13. 
the  Inftitute  at  Bologna,  and  of  Botany  at  Florence  | 
and  Cortona,  j 

Will.  Morehead,  Efq;  of  Cavendifh  Square  ; ] 

John  Walcot,  Efq;  of  Bath,  I Dec, 

Sir  James  Cockburn,  bart.  of  Mincing  Lane, 

1767.  Thomas  Allen  Barnard,  of  Holborn  Bridge, 

Rev.  Mr.  John  Reinhold  Fofter,  22. 

Edward  Solly,  of  Southampton  Buildings,  Efq  ; J 

D 2 Sidney 
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1767.  Sidney  Swinney,  D.D.  of  Scarborough,  formerly  of] 

Clare  Hall,  ! ^ 

James  Bentham,  minor  canon  of  Ely,  [ J 

Anthony  Alkew,  M.  D.  J 

M,  de  St.  Blafe,  abbot  of  St.  Blaife,  in  the  Black  Foreft,'! 

prince  of  the  empire,  lord  of  Bondorf,  &c.  )>Feb.  5. 

M.  Schlaeger,  librarian  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Gotha,  j 
Brownlow  Earl  of  Effex,  Feb.  12. 

Richard  Gough,  Efq;  of  Enfield,  Middlefex,]  „ , , 

Robert  Udney,  of  Broad  Street,  Efq;  J ^ ^ • 

George  Steevens,  Efq;  of  Hampton,  Middlefex,]  . , 

Rev.  John  Bowie,  M.A.  ol  Idmerflon,  Wilts,  J 
Richard  Walton,  D.D.  F. R.S.  rector  of  Bright  Walton,  Berks, 
April  g. 

Major  General  James  Adolphus  Oughton,  1 

Richard  Dalton,  Efq;  librarian  to  the  King,  l . 

Daniel  Minet,  Efq;  of  the  Inner  Temple,  [ 

Frederick  Lord  Baltimore,  j 

Charles  Moore,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Efq;  April  30. 

William  Matthew  Burt,  Efq;  M.P.  lor  Great  Marlow,] 

Robert  Vanfittart,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Efcj;  LL.  D.  1 y 

Jofeph  Kirby,  Efq;  of  Kew,  4- 

Mr.RichardGuy,furgeon,of  DukeStreet,YorkBuildings,  J 

Francis  Bartolozzi  i 1 

T 1 ^.  . . V of  Morence,  1 , o 

|onn  Bapt.  Cipriani,]  J-  June  10. 

Jofeph  Baretti,  a Piedmontefe,  ) 

Denis  de  la  Coudraye,  one  of  the  council  or  judges  of  L’lfle  de 
France,  a colony  oppofite  to  the  east  coaft  of  Africa,  July  9. 
Anthony  Earl  of  Shaftefbury,  Nov.  12. 

Fane  William  Sharpe,  Efq;  M.P.  for  Callington, 

John  Topham,  of  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  }■  Dec. 17. 
Fields,  Efq;  J 


Richard 
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1767. 


1768. 


- Dec. 1 7. 


) 


an.  14. 


Richard  Blyke,  of  Whitehall,  Efq;  one  of  the  deputy 
auditors  of  impreft,  now  writing  the  hiftory  and 
antiquities  of  Herefordfhire, 

Thomas  Nugent,  of  Gray’s  Inn,  L.L.  D. 

John  Richardfon,  of  Furnival’s  Inn,  Efq; 

Daniel  Stone,  of  Laurence  Pountney  Lane, 

George  Henry  Earl  oi  Lichfield,  Nov.  26. 

William  Hunter,  M.  D.  phyfician  extraordinary  to  the 
Queen, 

Charles  Howard,  of  Greyftock,  Efq; 

John  Wightwick,Efq;  ol  Parliament  Street,  Weftminfter,!  ^ , 
Charles  Chandler,  M.A.  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,/  ^ 
Hon.  Daines  Barrington,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Efq;  Feb.  18. 
George  Lord  Greville,i  p , 

Robert  Dormer,  Efq;  J • ^4- 
Philip  Yorke,  Efq;  ol  Erthig,  March  3. 

William  Bayntuu,  ol  Gray’s  Inn,  Efq;'i  , . , 

Paul  Demidoff,  Efq;  or  Mofcow,  J 

Jofeph  Cradock,  of  Gumley,  Leicefterfhire,  Efq;  1 

Levet  Blackborne,  ol  Margaret  Street,  Cavendifh- lApril  14. 

Square,  Efq;  j 

Edward  Bridgen,  Efq;  of  Lovell  Court,  London,  mer-l 
chant,  member  ol  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Commerce,  1- 
Edward  Haiftwell,  Efq;  of  Bloomlbury  Square,  j 

Richard  Spooner,  Efq;  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  May  12, 

Sir  John  Mordaunt  Cope,  bart. 

Foote  Gower,  M.  D.  Chelmsr/)rd, 

Michael  Tyfon,  lellow  or  Corpus  ChrifH  College,  Cam-  !- June  2. 

bridge,  | 

John  Cuthbert,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Efq;  J 

Richard  Jebb,  M.  D of  New  Palace  Yard,  Weftminfter, 

James  Comyn,  Efq;  F.  R.S. 


une  g. 
Francis 
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1769. 


[an.  19. 


St. 


Francis  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  Nov.  10. 

John  Smyth,  ot  Sydling,  Efq;  Nov.  jy. 

George  Hardinge,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Efq; 

Francis  Stone,  M.A.  redtor  of  Cold  Norton,  EiTex,  Dec.  22. 
Samuel  Wegge,  Efq;  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  F.R.S.  ] 

Rev.  john  Woodcock,  prebendary  of  Hereford, 

Thom  as  Clark,  Efq;  regifter  of  Hereford, 

Rev.  Edward  Thomas,  ot  Porthherry,  GiamorganiEire, 

James  Connel,  of  Gerrard  Street,  Efq; 

Mr.  John  Gunning,  of  Old  Burlington  Street,  furgeon  ot 
George’s  Hofpital,  Feb.  23. 

Patrick  Young,  D.D.  late  fellow  ol  Cains  College,  Cambridge, 
redfor  of  Northchurch,  Herts,  March  2. 

William  Cuming,  M.  D.  of  Dorchefter,  May  1 1 . 

John  William  Rofe,  Efq;  ol  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 

Rev.  William  Jeffs,  reader  at  the  Temple,  and  fellow 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford, 

Henry  Stebbing,  D.D.  preacher  at  Gray’s  Inn,  and 
chaplain  to  the  King, 

Thomas  Percy,  M.A.  vicar  of  Eaflon  Mauduit,  North-1 
amptonfhire,  and  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  North 
umberland, 

Rev.  John  Fleming  Stanley,  of  Rathbone  Place, 

Mr.  Edward  Rumfey, 

Lord  Le  Dcfpencer,  June  i. 

John  Hinchliffe,  D.D.mafter  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 

Thomas  Pownall,  Efq; 

Dr.  Richard  Warren,  phyhcian  to  the  Queen, 

Samuel  Strutt,  Efq;  clerk  afliftant  in  the  Houfe  of 
Peers, 


ij 


une  I 


June  I. 


Nov.  23 


William 
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.Dec.  14. 


William  Wefton,  of  Sheldon,  in  Warwickfhirc,  Efq;  '1 
James  Nafmith,  M.  A.  fellow  of  Corpus  Chrifti  Col-!.Nov.  30. 

lege,  Cambridge,  J 

Matthew  Lewis  Keichell,  merchant  of  London,  who" 
rehded  many  years  in  Italy, 

Paul  Wright,  B.  D. 

William  Dodd,  D.D.  King’s  chaplain, 

Thomas  Keighly,  M.  A.  vicar  of  Low  Layton,  Dec.  24. 

Peter  Muilman,  Efq;  of  London,  merchant,  Jan.  25. 

Philip  GrilEn,  LL.D.  of  Edmund  Hall,!  ^ , o 
Matthew  Harrifon,  Efq;  j e . . 

William  Mann  Godfchall,Efq;  ol  Wefton  Houfe,Suirex,-j 
William  Holwell,  M.A.  redior  of  Thornbury,  Glou- S-Feb.  22. 

cefter,  and  King’s  chaplain,  J 

John  Ibbetfon,  Efq;  F.  R.  S.  fecretary  to  the  Board  of  Longi- 
tude, March  i. 

Robert  Orrne,  Efq;  March  8. 

Laurence  Sullivan,  Efq;  ol  Great  Ormond  Street,  Eaft] 

India  diredlor,  and  M.P. 

John  Motteux,  Efq;  of  London,  merchant,  and  Eaft 
India  diredfor, 

William  Drake,  mafter  of  Felfted  fchool,  and  redlor  of  Layer 
Marney,  in  ElTex,  March  29. 

Edward  King,  Efq;  F.  R.S.  of  Bedford  Row,  May  3. 

Hon.  Topham  Beauclerk,  1 May  17. 

Jofeph  Edmondfon,of  Warwick  Street, Golden  Square, 

Efq;  Mowbray  herald  extraordinary,  and  author  of 
the  “ Baronagium  Genealogicum,” 

Alexander  Dalrymple,  Efq;  of  Soho  Square,  a confiderable  navi- 
gator and  explorer  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  author  of  feveral 
curious  publications,  June  24. 


Mar. 22. 


Sir 
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1770.  Sir  Edmund  Thomas,  bai't.  1 

Dr.  Lucas  Pepys,  of  St.  Anne  Street,  Soho,  !■  June  14. 

Rev.  Roger  Flexman.  He  withdrew  1782,  j 

Owen  Manning,  B.  D.  re6tor  of  Pepperharrow,  vicar  of  Godai- 
ming, and  editor  of  “ Lye’s  Saxon  Dictionary,”  July  5. 
Francis  Smith,  Efq;  of  New  Building,  near  Thirfk,  and] 
of  York,  j 

Matthew  Grave,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  nephew  of  the  ! 

late  Dr.  Hales,  [ ov.  22. 

Sir  Hanfon  Barney,  hart.  j 

James  Dargent,  M.D.  F. R.S.  of  Marlborough  Street,] 

Dr.  William  Heberden,  Dec.  6. 

1771.  Thomas  Warton,  B.D.  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Ox-] 

ford,  and  late  Poetry  profeffor, 

John  Whitaker,  B.D.  fellow  of  Corpus  Chrifti  College, 

Oxford, 

John  Walfh,  of  Chefferfield  Street,  Efq;  F.  R.S. 

John  Glen  King,  M.A.  chaplain  at  St.  Peterfburg, 

Richard  John  Tetlow,  of  Pontefract,  Efq; 

Jofeph  Smith,  LL.  D.  of  Kidlington,  Oxfordfhire,  Efq; 

Charles  Coombe,  of  Southampton  Street,  Bloomfbury,| 
Apothecary,  j 

John  Phillip  de  Limbourg,  M.D.  at  Spa,  Jan.  31. 

Samuel  Pearfon,  M.A.  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  Feb.  7. 
Dr.  Layard,  phyfician  to  the  Princefs  Dowager  of 


[Feb.  14. 


Wales,  F.R.S. 

Thom  as  Butler,  Efq;  clerk  of  the  peace  for  Middlefex, ' 

John  Fenn,  Efq;  of  Eafl;  Dereham,  Feb.  17. 

William  White,  furgeon,  York,  Feb.  28. 

Dr.  J ames  Halifax,  rector  of  Cheddington,  Bucks,  and] 

vicar  of  Ewell,  [May  2. 

John  Worth,  chemift  of  Difs,  J 

Philip 
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72 


Philip  Stevens,  Efq;  of  Soho  Square,  May  9. 

William  Bray,  Efq;  of  Great  Ruffel  Street,  May  16. 

Charles  Wefton,  Efq;  of  Norwich,  ] 

Jonathan  Worrall,  Efq;  of  Ipfwich,  j" 

William  Palmer,  Efq;  of  the  Inner  Temple,] 

Sir  Griffith  Boynton,  of  Agnes  Barton,  York,  hart. 

George  Wingfield,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Efq;  nearly  related 

to  Dr.  Thomas,  the  Worceflcr  antiquary,  whofe  col-  jejune  i 3 
ledlions  are  in  the  Society’s  library, 

John  Ives,  of  Great  Yarmouth^  Efq; 

John  Lloyd,  of  Havodoimoes,  Eiq; 

Ra.  Cauldwell,  Elq;  of  Goodwick  Hall,  Norfolk, 

Dr.  John  Coakley  Lettfom,  Nov.  14. 

William  Rawlinfon,  Eiq;  Jan.  9. 


June  20. 


Mr. 


ames 


Effi 


ex,  of  Cambridge,  architedf,  Jan, 


I April 


King  Samuel  Fraine,  of  the  Middle  lAmple,  Efq;i  _ , 

John  Claxton,  Efq;  of  Great  Ormond  Street,  j ^ 

Hon.  William  Hamilton,  Efq;  envoy  extraordinary  atl 

Naples,  j^Feb.  6. 

Sir  William  Wake,  of  Courteen  ITall,  Northampronffiire,] 

Abbate  Vifeonti,  antiquary  to  tlie  Pope,  March  19. 

Jacob  Prefton,  Efq;  of  Sackville  Street,  ] 

John  Lind,  Efq;  of  Pall  Mall,  privy  counfellor  to  the 
King  of  Poland, 

Edward  Wills,  Efq;  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 

Sir  Jofhiia  Reynolds,  knight,  P.  R.A. 

J’ohn  Richardfon,  printer,  of  Clifford’s  Inn,. 

George  Baker,  phyfician  to  the  Queen, J , ^ 

Rev.  John  Strachey,  LL.D.  j-May2«. 

Hon.  Thomas  Walpole,  of  Lincohi’s  inn  Square,!  , 

William  Brocket,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Efq;  J E X 

E 


Aday  14. 


Peter 
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1772. 


1773- 


1 1 


Peter  de  Staehiin,  counfellor  of  date  to  the  Emprefs  of  Riiffia, 
July  9. 

Anthony  Lord  Vifcount  Montague, ’Nov.  19. 

Thomas  Chowne,  of  Alfrefton,  Suffex,  Efq;-. 

Dr.  Thomas  Percival,  [-Dec.  17. 

William  Perrin,  of  Bloomlbury  Square,  Efq;-* 
john  Pownall,  Efq;  of  Chandos  Street,  under  fecretary  of  ftate, 
Jan.  14. 

Abbate  Francilco  Maria  Dolce,  I 

Orazio  Orlandi,  author  of  “ A Defcription  of  an  Altar  I Feb. 

prelented  to  the  Pope  by  Cafali,  governor  of  Rome.”  j 
Dr.  Thomas  Nafh,  of  Bev^ere,  1 f L q 

Mofes  Ifaac  Levy,  Efq;  of  Lincoln’s  !nn  Fields,  / ^ ^ • 

Hon.  Henry  Cavendiih,  of  Marlborough  Street,  Feb.  25. 

Sir  Lucius  O’Brien,  bart.  M.P.  for  Clare  county,  Ireland, 
and  P.S.  A.  Dublin, 

Anthony  Hamilton,  King’s  chaplain,  and  archdeacon  of 
London, 

John  Simpfon,  Efq;  of  Grofvenor  Square, 

John  Martin  Leake,  of  Bolton  Row,  Efq; 

Edmund  Bott,  barrifter,  of  Bedford  Row,  Efq;  particularly  con- 
verfant  with  the  original  languages  of  Europe,  March  25. 
Richard  Henry  Beaumont,  Efq;  of  Whitley,  Yorkfhire,!^^  ^ 
Brownlow  lord  bilhop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  i 
Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Philadelphia,  a gentleman  1 
well  known  to  the  learned  world  by  his  ingenious  I 
difcoveries  in  eledricity,  and  other  branches  of  ufe-j-May  13. 
ful  knowledge.  | 

Mr.  John  Zachary,  of  Cannon  Street,  j 


■ Mar.  4. 


Henry  Jerom  de  Sallis,  A.  M.  F.  R.S 
Edward  Chamberlayne,  Efq;  of  Downing  Street,  J 


I May  27. 

John 
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1773* 


1774. 


u\v 


17 


en 


^Feb, 


10. 


^Mar.  10. 


John  Warren,  S.T.P.  prebendary  of  Ely,  &c. 

John  Munro,  M.D.  of  Red  Lion  Square, 

Sir  John  Pringle,  bart.  1 ^ 

William  Boys,  of  Sandwich,  rJq-J 

Sir  Thomas  Wynne,  of  Glyn,  Carnarvonihire,  bart.  Knight  of 
the  Shire,  Jan.  20. 

John  Bacon,  Efq;  of  the  Firft  Fruits  Office,  |an.  27. 

Rev.  Auguftus  Calvert,  LL.D.  of  Oxlord  and  Dublin,  Feb.  3. 
Matthew  Wyldbore,  Efq;  M.  P,  for  Peterborough, 

William  Purkis, fellow  and  principal  tutor  of  Magdaf 
College,  Cambridge, 

George  Ailiby,  prehdcnt  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 

Thomas  Edwards,  Efq;  of  Cardifte, 

Rev.  Sir  John  Cullum.,  bart.  March  24. 

Richard  Michel!,  Efq;  of  South  Audley  Street, 

Robert  Banks  Hodgkinfon,  Efq;  of  New  Burlington  'j-Apr.  14. 

Street,  J 

Frederick  Perez  Bayer,  canon  treafurer  of  the  church  ol  Toledo, 
knight  of  the  new  order  of  Charles  III.  preceptor  of  Don 
Gabriel  fourth  fon  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  author  of  a 
learned  Differtation  on  the  Phcrnician  Alphabet,  annexed  to 
his  pupil’s  tranilation  of  Salluft,  May  19. 

Edmund  Calamy,  Efq;  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 

Godfrey  Webfter,  Efq;  jun.  of  Berner’s  Street, 

John  Willet  Adye,  Efq;  of  Dean  Street,  Soho, 

John  Hatfield  Kaye,  Efq;  of  Hatfield  Hall,  near  Wake-1 
field, 

Edward  Hulfe,  Efq;  of  Alderfbroke, 

George  Stackpoole,  Efq;  of  Grofvenor  Place, 

E 2 


June  9, 


me  ! 6. 


Sir 
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1774. 


1775- 


Nov.  10. 


Sir  Walden  Hanmer,  bart. 

Samuel  Southoufe,  Efq;  of  the  Inner  Temple, 

Herbert  Mackworth,  Efq;  of  the  Gnoll,  Glamorgan-  | 

(hire,  M.  P.  for  Cardiff,  j 

Jeremiah  Milles,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Eiq;  1 

George  Allan,  Efq;  of  Darlington,  ^ 

William  Latham,  of  Eltham,  one  of  the  corporation  off  ^ 5- 

fiirgeons,  J 

Sir  Edward  Blackett,  bart.  of  Matfen,  Northumberland, I j 


P 


an.  I 2. 


1 


Feb.  16. 


Major  General  Robert  Melville, 

Craven  Ord,  Efq;  of  Charles  Street,  Bloomfbury, 

Valentine  Green,  of  Salifbury  Street,  Strand,  engraver  to  bjan.  26. 

the  King,  and  author  of  “the  Antiquities  of  Worcefler,”^ 

William  Henry  Cavendifh  Bentinck  Duke  of  Portland,  Feb.  2. 
Edmund  Lechmere,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Efq;  Feb.  9. 

Robert  Darley  Waddilowe,  M.A.  chaplain  to  the 
embaffy  in  Spain, 

George  Henry  Earl  of  Stamford, 

Thomas  Ord,  of  King’sCollege,and  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Efq;  j 
John  Frere,  Efq;  of  Roydon,in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  J>Feb.  23. 
William  Mitford,  Efq;  of  Pitt’s  Head,  near  Petworth,J 
Charles  Butler,  Efq;  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  March  2. 

William  Conftable,  Efq;  of  Burton  Conflable,  in  the 
county  of  York, 

William  Long,  Efq;  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 

John  Blake,  Efq;  of  Effex  Street, 

Monfieur  Jeremiah  Jacob  Obcrlin,  March  10. 

George,  Lord  Edgecumbe,  March  30. 

Jofeph  Wyndham,  Efq;  of  Earfham, 

William  Jones,  Efq;  of  the  Middle  Temple, 

John  Charles  Brooke,  of  the  Heralds’  College, 

Thomas  Hirft,  of  Somerfetfliire,  Efq;  May  4. 

4 


;>Mar.  9 


^ April  6. 


Richard 
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1775- 


1776. 


Richard  Hoare,  Efq;  of  Barnes,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  May  1 1 
William  Whitaker,  Efq;  Serjeant  at  Law,  June  i. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Heath,  M.  A.  fellow  of  King’s  College,  ^ 


^ Junei 5 


June  29 


► Nov.  30, 


Cambridge,  and  mafter  of  Harrow  fchool, 

Fyfh  Coppinger,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Efq; 

Thomas  Talbot  Foley,  Efq;  of  Conduit  Street, 

John  Tickell,  Efq;  of  Windfor, 

James  Napier,  Efq;  of  Little  Brooke  Street, 

William  Barrett,  furgeon,  of  Briftol,  compiling  its  Hiftory,Nov.  9. 
Cofmus  Nevill,  of  Holt,  in  the  county  of  Leicefter,Efq;  j 
Monfieur  D’Anville,  geographer  royal,  &c. 

Charles  Frederick  Baron  Rudbeck, 

Mr.  James  Jonas  Biornfthal,  of  Sweden,  author  of 
“ Decalogus  Hebr.  ex  Arabica  dialedo  illuft.”  &c. 

Major  Hayman  Rooke,  Jan.  ii. 
Rev.GeorgeShaw,ofWimpoleStreet,Cavendifh  Square, ' 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 

Mr.  John  HulTey,  of  Ludgate  Hill,  I 

Mr.  Robert  Hallifax,  of  St.  James’s  Street,  Weftminfter,j 
Mr.  Jean  Baptifte  Gafpar  Anffe  de  Villoifon,  Feb.  i. 

George  AuguftusSelwyn,Efq;  of  Chefterfield Street,  Weflminfter, 
M.P.  for  Gloucefler,.  Feb.  8. 

Kennet  Earl  of  Seaforth,  1 p u 
Conftantine  Earl  of  Mulgrave,/  ^ • ^5- 
John  Pacey,  Efq;  of  the  Inner  Temple,^ 

Frederick  Lord  North,  J 

Robert  Lord  Trevor,  J 

Sir  William  Chambers,  of  Berner’s  Street, 

John  Peachy,  Efq;  of  Grofvenor  Street, 

Henry  Lord  Vifcount  Palmerfton, 


Jan.  25 


Feb.  29. 


March  7. 


Lieutenant 
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^ Mar, 


21. 


May  23 


■June  6. 


1776.  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  Roy, 

John  Taylor,  Efq;  of  Jamaica,  and  Grafton  Street, 

General  John  Carnac,  of  Cams,  in  the  county  of 
Hants, 

Benjamin  Way,  of  Denham,  and  Chandos  Street,  Efq; 

Hon  Charles  Greville,  of  St.  James’s  Square, 

William  Chamberlain,  Efq;  of  Gough  Square, 

Dr.  George  Stinton,  chancellor  of  Lincoln,  April  18. 

Henry  Dawkins,  Efq;  of  Standlinch,  Wilts,  May  16. 

Mr.  William  Rhodes,  architedf,  of  Great  Marlborough] 

Street, 

James  Lord  Cardiffe, 

Rev.  Thomas  Crofts,  of  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s, 

Richard  Lord  Archbifhop  of  Armagh,  and  Primate  of 
Ireland, 

John  Pearkes,  B,  LL.  reftor  of  St.  Helen,  Worcefler,  J ,, 
Brownlow  Lord  Brownlow  of  Belton,  ’ 

Sir  Grey  Cooper,  bart. 

Francis,  Marquis  of  Caermarthen. 

Afhton  Lever,  Efq;  of  Leicefter  Square,  June.  27. 

Federick  Stuart,  Efq;  M.  P.  for  Fifefhire,  fon  of  the  Earl  of  Bute, 
Nov.  7. 

Dr.  Pulter  Forrefter,  chancellor  of  Lincoln  diocefe,  archdeacon 
of  Bucks,  and  King’s  chaplain,  Nov.  28. 

George,  Earl  of  Chefterfield,  Dec.  5. 

Thomas  Chapman,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Efq;  deputy 
to  the  Lord  Treafurer’s  Remembrancer, 

John  Kipling,  Efq;  clerk  of  the  records  in  the  Rolls, 

and  one  of  the  fworn  clerks  in  the  Treafurer’s  I Dec.  19. 
Remembrancer’s  office. 

Thomas  Strong,  of  Red  Crofs  Street,  gent. 

Thomas  Beckwith,  of  the  city  of  York. 


]J 


une  I 3 


une  20. 


John 


1777- 


1778. 
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an, 


O 'I 


Feb.  6. 


John  Stewart,  Efq;  1 , 

George  Lord  Ferrars  of  Chart!ey,j  ''' 

David  Brown  Dignum,  Efq;  of  Delahay  Street,  Weft-I 
minfter,  a member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  Ire-  j 
land,  and  author  of  “ Elfai  fur  les  principes  poli-  j 
tiquesde  I’Economie  publique, "recommended on  the 
perfonal  knowledge  of  the  fubfcribers,  as  a gentleman 
well  verfed  in  mofl  branches  of  polite  literature,  and  a 
lover  of  the  antiquities  of  this  kingdom,  &c. 

Henry  Penruddocke  Wyndham,  Efq;  J 

William  Langford,  M.  A.  fub-mafter  of  Eton,  Feb.  13. 

Richard,  Earl  of  Northington,  March  6. 

John  Waring,  Efq;  of  Tower  Street,  March  27. 

Alleyne  Fitzherbert,  Efq;  April  10. 

Francis  Carter,  Efq;  of  Theobald’s  Road,  May  i. 

Richard  Ladbroke,  Efq;  of  Frenches,  Surrey,  May  8. 

John  Brand,  M.  A.  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  and  of  Newcaftle, 
May  29. 

Jofiah  Beckwith,  attorney  of  Rotherham,  ] 

Ifaac  Reed,  Efq;  of  Staple  Inn,  j 

Powell  Snell,  Efq;  of  Guyting,  in  the  county  ol  Glou-  |.Jime  1 2. 

cefter,  | 

Capt.  Daniel  Grofe,  of  the  royal  regiment  of  artillery,  j 
John  Ellis,  Efq;  of  Wimpole  Street,  F.R.  S. 

William  Gale,  Efq;  of  Grafton  Street,  ^ 

Edward  Lord  Vifcount  Amiens,  eldefl  fon  of  the  Earl  | 
of  Aldborough, 

Sir  George  Shuckburgh,  bart.  Dec.  4. 

Anthony  Storer,  Efq;  Dec.  1 1 . 

Frederick  Lord  Bofton,  Jan.  8. 

Sir  John  Chetv/ode,  bart.  Jan.  29. 

Sir  Richard  Worfley,  of  Appledorcomb,  bart.  Feb.  5. 


Rev. 
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1778. 


1779. 


Rev.  Charles  Godfrey  Woide,  Feb  12. 

William  Lafcelles,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Efq;!  . . , 

Dr.  Andrew  Kippis,  j 

Robert  Salufbury  Cotton,  Efq;  F.R.S,  May  14. 

John  Parilh,  Efq;  of  the  Tower,  May  28. 

Peter  Dore,  Efq;  of  Badgemore,  in  the  county  of  Oxford,!  , 

John  Douglas,  D.D.  relidentiary  of  St.  Paul’s,  Jjune  4. 

Rev.  William  Coleman,  B.  D.  reftor  ol  Stalbridge,  Dorfet,  and 
late  fellow  of  Bene’t  College,  Cambridge,  June  18. 

Thomas  Storer,  Efq;  of  Charles  Street,  Berkley  Square,  June  25. 
Sir  William  Mufgrave,  bart.,  F.R.S.  commiffioner  ofj 

the  cufloms,  9- 

Peter  Holiord,  Efq;  mafter  in  chancery,  F.R.S.  j 

Robert  Child,  Eiq;  of  Berkley  Square. 


Nov.  18. 


Edmund  Tumor,  jun.  of  Panton,  co.  Lincoln. 

Rev.  John  Difney,  D.D.  of  Flintham,  co.  Notting- 
ham, redor  of  Panton,  and  vicar  of  Swinderby,  co. 

Lincoln,  chaplain  to  Edward  bilhop  of  Carlille, 

Rev.  Samuel  Henley,  of  Harrow,  co.  Middlefex,  !•  Dec.  17. 
Don  Antonio  Ponz,  fecretary  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  St.  Ferdinand  at  Madrid,  and  author  of  “ Viage 
de  Efpana,”  j 

William  Blizard,  furgeon,  ol  Mark  Lane,  Jan.  21. 

Hugh  Hamerfley,  of  Spring  Gardens,  Efq;  banker,  Jan.  28. 


,1 


David  Walter  Morgan,  LL.  D. 

Robert  Auften,  Efq;  of  James  Street,  Bedford  Row, 

Henry  Charles  Englefield,  Efq;  of  White  Knights,  Berks,  , 
William  Benfon  Earle,  Efq;  of  Salilbury,  J ^ 

Henry  Revell  Reynolds,  M.D. of  Lamb’s  Conduit  Street, March4. 
WilliamSeward, Efq; of  LowerGrofvenor Street,  F.R.S.  Marcha 5. 
Jacob  ’-leydell  Bouverie,  earl  of  Radnor,  April  15. 


Feb.  18. 


William 
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1779. 


1780. 


1781. 


William  Vyfe,  LL.  D.  chaplain  to  the  archbilliop  oi  ] 

Canterbury,  ^ ^ ^ 

Robert  Richardfon,  D.D.  prebendary  or  Lincoln,  and  1 * 
redtor  of  St.  Anne’s,  Soho,  j 

Sir  Thomas  Cave,  bart.  F.  R.  S.  I ^ 

William  Feuilleteau,  Efq;  of  Brompton  Row,J 
Charles  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  Nov.  ii. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  knt.  LL.  D.  F.R.  S.  Speaker  ot 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  Nov.  18. 

Edrhond  baron  de  Harold,  gentleman  of  the  bed  -chamber  to  the 
Eledlor  Palatine,  and  major  in  his  fervice,  Nov.  25. 

Francis  Douce,  Efq;  of  Gray’s  Inn,  Dec.  16. 

Harvey  Spragge,  A.M.  oi  Welbeck  Street,  Jan.'  20. 

John  Henry  Schlegel,  profeflor  of  Hiftory  in  the  univeriity  or 
Copenhagen,  librarian  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  au  thor  of  fe- 
veral  learned  tradls  on-the  Danifh  hiftory  and  Cjornelius  Nepos, 
and  tranftator  of  feveral  Englifh  poems,  Feb.  10. 

Lord  Petre,  1 

John  Engliih  Dolben,  Efq;  of  Berner’s  Street,  j-  April  s;. 

John  Parry,  Eiq;  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  j 

John  Groie,  Efq;  jun.  of  Richmond,  May  4. 

William  Saunders, Efq;  M,D.  ofJefferiesSquare,St.  Mary  j 
Axe,  phylician  to  Guy’s  Hofpital,  | ^ 

James  Douglas,  Efq;  oi  Stratton  Street,  Piccadilly,  <.  (^.1^,15. 
Daniel  Braithwaite,  Efq;  of  Laurence  Pountney  Lane,  j 


^ I 

ooLone 


1 John  Duroure,  of -the  Coldftream 


Lieutenant 

Regiment,  |.Nov.  lO. 

Mr,  Jonathan  Wathen,  furgeon,  Walbrooke,  j 

Mr.  John  Elliot,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Dec.  7. 

Thomas  Hardwick,  of  Brentford,  who  has  ftudied  tiiree  years  at 
Rome,  and  fent  from  thence  iome  curious  infcriptions,Jan.2  5. 
Francis  Corbin,  of  Somerfet  Street,  Portman  Square,  Efq;  Feb.i. 

F Chriftian 
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ijSi.  Chriftian  Gottlieb  Heyne,  profeffor  of  Poetry  and  Eloquence  at 
Gottingen,  editor  of  Virgil  and  Tibullus,  and  many  Differ- 
tations  on  Etrufcan  Antiquities  in  the  Gottingen  Memoirs, 
Feb.  8. 

William  Hutchinfon,  Efq;  of  Barnard  Caftle,  Feb.  15. 

Peter  Calvert,  LL.  D.  dean  of  the  Arches,  ] , 

Rev.  Mr.  Mark  Noble,  of  Birmingham,  / 

George  Young,  Efq;  captain  in  the  royal  navy,  March  15. 
George  Hawkins,  furgeon  to  his  Majefly’s  houfehold,  April  5. 
Sylvefter  Douglas,  Efq;  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  May  3. 

Granado  Piggott,  Efq;  F.  R.S.  of  Abingdon,  in  the  county  of 
Cambridge,  May  10. 

Samuel  Prirne,  of  Whitton,  co.  Middlefex,  Efq;  1 

John  Watfon  Reed,  Fd'q;  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  1- May  17. 

Rev.William  Shaw,M.A.authorof  theGaelicDidfionary,  J 
Rev.  Charles  Cave,  A.  M.  1 ly 

Jofeph  Spilfbury,  Efq;  or  the  Cuftom  Floufe,/  3^- 
Richard  Jackfon,Efq;  of  Southampton  Buildings,  M.P.'l 
Richard  Molefworth,  of  Dorfet  Court,  Parliament  Street,  JJune  1 4. 

Efq;  j 

George  James  Williams,  Efq;  ot  Little  Cleveland  Court,  St. 

James’s,  Nov.  15. 

Sir  Ralph  Payne,  K.  B.  Dec.  13. 

1782.  Maxwell  Garthfhore,  M.D.  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  in  the  parifh  of 
St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  F.  R.S.  Jan.  10. 

Jofeph  Gulffon,  Efq;  M.P.  of  Harley  Street,  i 

Sir  James  Winter  Lake,  bart.  I ^ ^ 

Signior  Francefco  Daniele,  hiftorian  of  the  King  of  Na-  [ -^ 
pies,  and  author  of  the  “ Furche  Caudine  illuftrate,”  J 
Richard  RufTel,  Efq;  Jan.  31. 

Thomas  Ryves,  Efq;  April  18. 

Rev. 
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1782.  Rev.  John  Clements,  M.A.  redlor  of  Appleby,  co.  Leicefter, 

May  16. 

1783.  Sir  John  St.  Aubyji,  bart.  Feb.  5. 

George  Hollington  Barker,  of  Birmingham  Gardens,  March  6. 
Elifha  Bifcoe,  of  Crowlley  Park,  Oxfordfhire,  Efq;  March  13. 
Bufic  Harwood,  Efq;  ol  Chrifi  College  Cambridge,^ 

verfed  in  Oriental  hiPjory,  > April  3. 

John,  Lord  Sheffield,  j 

Francis  Robfon,  Efq;  of  the  War  Office,  .-rpril  10. 

John  Gooch,  A.M.  of  Banacre,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  May  8. 
Samuel  Denne,  M.  A.  reclor  of  Wilmington,  ^ 

William  Cotton,  Efq;  of  Laurence  Pountney  Lane,  j.  ^-7 
Hon.  John  Uphagen,  o,f  Dantzic,  author  of  “ Parerga  1 
Hiflorica,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Nations,”  j 
Rev.  William  Dade,  redfor  of  Barnflon,  in  the  Eafl:  Riding  of 
Yorkfhire,  June  5. 

Mr.  William  Sale,  of  Swicnm  Lane, 

William  Pryce,M.D.  author  of  thcMineralogia  Cornu- 

bienlis,  who  propofes  to  publifh  a corre<£l  Grammar  }■  June  26. 
and  Didfionary  of  the  Corni.ffi  Lanpuage  i 

John  Morgan,  Elq;  barrifter  of  the  Middle  Temple,  j 
Daniel  Getthelf  Moldenhauer,  D.  D.  profeffor  in  the  Daniffi  uni- 
verlity  at  Kiel  in  Holftein,  author  oi  a learned  Commentary 
on  Job,  who  undertakes  a literary  journey  through  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  by  order  and  protedlion  ol  the  King  of 
Denmark,  Nov.  27. 

Rev.  Thomas  Carihew,  M.  A.  or  Woodbridge  priory,! 

1784.  Hans  Maurice  Comte  de  Bruh!,  envoy  extraordinary  I 

from  his  moft  ierene  highnefs  the  Eledlor  of  Saxony,  [ Jan.  8. 
knight  oi  the  order  of  the  white  eagle  of  Poland,  j 
and  F.R.'S.  honorary, 

F 2 


Col. 
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1784.  Col.  Charles  Vallancey,  LL.D.  of  Dublin,'! -|. 

Charles  Marfh,  Efq;  of  the  War  Office,  ''■5- 

William  George  Sibley,  Efq;  of  the  Eafl  India  Houfe,'] 
Heneage,  Earl  ol  Aylesford,  J 

Thomas  Thurlow,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  March  4. 

Samuel,  biffiop  of  Gloucefter,  March  ii. 

George  Lord  Vifcount  Lewifham, 

Hon.  Charles  George  Percival,  now  Lord  Arden, 

Right  Honourable  William  Wyndham  Grenville,  privy  | 
counfellor,  j 

Alexander  Thompfon,  Efq;  Mafter  in  Chancery,  ] 
Jean  Le  Roy,  member  of  the  royal  academy  ol  Belles  j 
Lettres  at  Paris,  author  ol  feveral  works,  and  one  j 
ol  “ Les  Navi.es  anciens  confideres  par  rapport  - 
“ a leurs  voiles  & a I’ufage  qu’on  cn  pourroit  laire 
“ dans  notre  marine;  ouvrage  fervant  de  fuite  acelui 
“ qui  a pour  titre  La  Marine  des  anciens  peuples,” 
George,  Duke  of  Montague,  1 

John,  Earl  of  Buckingham,  1 

Sir  Thomas  Dundas,  bart. 

Edward  Drax,  Efq;  ol  Porfman  Square, 

John  Hewet,  M.  A.  re&ot  or  Harthill, 

Rev.  Thomas  Hollingberry,  D.  D.  of  Welbeck  Street, 
Cavendiffi  Square, 

Jacob  George  Chrillian  Adler,  proleffor  in  the  univer- 
hty  of  Copenhagen,  mafler  ol  the  Royal  Academy  : 
of  inferiptions  at  Naples,  author  of  Mufeum  Cufi- 
cum ; Judreorum  codicis  rite  feribendi  lege ; De- 
feriptio  codicum  Cuheorum  parte  Corani  exhiben- 
tium,  qto;  and  a biblical  journey  to  Rome,  8vo  ; 


Feb.  26. 


Mar.iS. 


Mar.  25. 


April  I . 


Apr.  29. 


Right 
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1784.  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  firfi:  lord  of  the  Treafury' 
and  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

Granville  Levefon,  Earl  Gower,  K.  G.  and  prefident  of 

the  council,  j.Apr.29. 

James,  Earl  of  Salifbury,  { 

Thomas,  Vifcount  Weymouth,  groom,  of  the  ftole,  { 

Thomas,  Lord  Camelford,  j 

Sir  Edward  Aftley,  hart,  of  Wimpole  Street,  and  Melton  ] 
Conftable,  Norfolk,  j 

Thomas  I3owdler,M.D.  of  Cork  Street,  Burlington  Gar-  j 

dens,  I May  6. 

John,  Earl  of  Chatham,  j 

Thomas,  Lord  Sydneyj  j 

Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Yonge,  hart.  j 

Alexander  Aubert,  Efq;  of  Auftin  Friars,  F.  R.  S. 

Thomas  Anguifh,  Efq;  of  Great  Ruffel  Street,  Bloomf- 
bury,  mafter  in  Chancery,  and  accomptant  general, 
and  F.R.S.  lMayi3. 

William  Norris,  Efq;  M.A.  of  Norwich,  and  of  Park  | 

Street,  Grofvenor  Square,  fellow  of  Caius  College,  j 
John  Sinclair,  Efq;  of  Whitehall,  M.  P.  j 

Sir  John  Guife,  bart.  of  Hignam  Court,  Gloucefter,  j 
Thomas  Potter,  Efq;  of  Berners  Street,  one  of  the  I May  20. 

judges  for  Wales,  J 

Richard  Paul  Jodrell,  Efq;  F.R.S.  of  Berners  Street, 

Thomas  Jordan,  Efq;  of  Pheafant  Lodge,  Foot’s  Cray, 

George  Ellis,  Efq;  of  Berkeley  Street,  Portman  Square,  I May  27. 
Philip  Duval,  D.D.  canon  of  Windfor,  F.  R.  S.  I 

Major  Abraham  D’Aubant,  of  High  Street,  Marybone,  J 


Hon. 
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1784.  George  Lord  Kinnaird, 

Hon.  Richard  Howard,  fecretary  to  the  Queen, 

Rev.  William  Gibfon,  M.  A.  ol  Argyle  Street,  fellow  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  for  the  elegant  poetical  compolitions 
of  very  interefling  fubjeds  relative  to  matters  of 
high  antiquity, 

Rev.TalbotBlaneyHandafyd,authorofthe  paperonBerk- 
fhire  antiquities,  printedin  Archseologia,  Vol.  VII.  1 99. 
William  Boteler,  Efq;  of  Eaftry,  Kent,  well  verfed  in 
Britifh  Topography,  which  he  made  his  particular 
ftudy, 

Thomas  Hopkins,  Efq;  of  Bentinck  Street, 

Rev.  John  Collinfon,  M.  A.  of  Cirencefter,  editor  of  a 
Hiftory  of  Somerfetfhire, 

Richard  Pepper  Arden,  Efq;  attorney  general  and  chief 
juftice  of  Chefter, 

John  Maddocks,  Efq;  King’s  counfel 
George  Lewis  Newnham,  Efq;  of  Queen  Square, 
Bloomfbury,  King’s  counfel, 

James  Mansfield,  Efq;  King’s  counfel, 

John  Yeidham,  jun.  Efq;  of  Saling, 

Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  knt.  F.R.S  prelident  of  the 
Royal  Academy, 

William  Walcot,  Efq;  of  the  Inner  Temple, 

Henry  Partridge,  Efq; 

Francis  Gibfon,  Efq; 

Charles  De  Laet,  Efq; 

Charles  Blagden,  M.D. 

William  Selwyn,  Efq; 

Brampton  Gurdon  Dillingham,  Efq; 

Rev.  Ofmond  Beauvoir,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Edward  Ledwich,  M.  A. 


I 


.June  10. 


■ Junei  7. 


• June24. 


■ July  1- 


Theodore 
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1784.  Theodore  Henry  Broadhead,  Efq; 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Lloyd  Kenyon,  mafter  of  the  Rolls,/ 

Major  Elias  Durnford,  Efq;  Nov.  25. 

Rev.  Thomas  Drake,  D.D.  Dec.  2. 

John  Allen,  Efq;  Dec.  g. 

1785.  Rev.  William  Browne,  M. A.  of  Camfield  Place,  c.  Herts,  Dec. 2 3. 
Edward  Bearcroft,  Efq; 

William  Hunt,  Efq;  of  Bifhopfgate  Within, 

George  Lord  Vifcount  St.  Afaph, 

Monfieur  Genet,  of  Verfailles,  chef  du  bureau  des  af-  i 

faires  etrangeres  a Verfailles,  fecretaire  interprete  a Jan.  13. 
Monfieur,  correfponding  member  of  the  royal  aca- 
demy of  fciences  at  Paris,  of  the  Utile  dulci  at 
Stockholm,  of  the  Apollini  facra  in  the  univerfity 
of  Upfal,  of  the  fociety  of  emulation  at  Leige,  and 
of  the  Arcadian  fociety  at  Florence,  honorary, 

Anthony  Afhley  Cooper,  Earl  of  Shaftefbury,  Feb.  3. 

Edmund  Cooper,  D.D.  F. R.S. -archdeacon  of  York,  Feb.  17. 
Thomas  Cowper,  Efq;  one  of  his  Majefty’s  council, 

James  Byers,  Efq;  rehdent  at  Rome,  honorary, 

Thomas  Thomas,  Elq;  of  Bruton  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  Mar.  3. 
Thomas  Reid,  M.  D. 

William  Laurence,  jun.  A.B.  of  Lower  Brook  Street, 

Francis  Hiorne,  Efq;  of  Warwick,  April  7. 

John  Henry  Warre,  Efq;  of  Queen  Square,  Bloomfbury,'] 

John,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  [•Apr.  14. 

Henry,  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  J 

George  John,  Earl  Spencer,  April  28. 

Philip  Metcalfe,  Efq;  Saville  Row,  Weftminfler,  May  5. 

Rev.  John  Pridden,  B.A.  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  vicar  of 
Heybridge  juxta  Malden,  Effex,  minor  canon  of  St.  Paul’s, 
and  curate  of  St.  Bride’s,  Fleet  Street,  May  12. 


jMarch  1 7 


Right 
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June  9. 


• Junei6 


Dec.  I 


1785.  Right  Hon.  Lord  Adam  Gordon, 

John  Call,  Efq;  of  Queen  Square,  Bloomfbury, 
JohnHenniker,Efq;  of  Charlotte  Street,Bedford  Square, 

Richard  Jofeph  Sulivan,  of  Cleveland  Row,  St.  James’s, 

Efq; 

Richard  Clarice,  Efq;  lord-mayor  of  London, 

Lieutenant  Charles  Rainsford,  of  South  Weald,  Effex, 

Thomas  Swinnerton,  Efq;  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  of 
Butterton,  c.  Stafford, 

Mr.  William  Houlfton,  of  Palfgrave  Place,  London, 

Mr.  William  Blackburne,  of  St.  Oiave’s,  Southwark,  archited, 
Nov.  10. 

Matthew  Raper,  Efq;  of  Hertford  Street,  May  Fair,  Nov.  17. 
William  Marfden,  EfcJ;  of  St.  Alban’s  Street,  M.P.  | 

James  Gordon,  Efq;  of  Gower  Street,  Bedford  Square,/ 

Anthony  Francifco  Delandine,  advocate  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, member  of  the  academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles 
Lettres  and  Arts  at  Lyons,  and  fellow  of  thofe  of 
Dijon  and  Villefranche,  of  the  literary  fociety  of 
Bourg-en-BrefTe,  and  correfponding  member  of  the 
academy  of  Belles  Lettres  & Infcriptions,  author  of 
two  vols.  fmall  8vo,.“  On  the  Tartarus  of  the  An- 
tients  ; or  an  Hiflory  of  the  Infernal  Deities  they  [ Dec.  2 2 
worfhip,  &c.  and  a Defcription  of  the  celebrated 
Remains  of  Antient  and  Modem  Arfifts,  who  have 
reprefented  thefe  Deities  and  “ Hiftbrical  Dilfer- 
tations  on  the  Antiquities  of  Breffe  and  Lyons,’’ 

Monfieur  GrolTon,  royal  notary  of  the  academy  of  Mar- 
feilles,  Lyons,  and  Rome,  member  of  the  Patri- 
otic Society  of  Sweden,  and  fecretary  of  the  order  of 
Malta  at  the  great  priory  of  St.  Gilles,  &c 


James 
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1786.  James  Bucknall  Grimfton  Vifcount  Grimfton,  Jan.  26. 

George,  Earl  of  Morton,  Feb.  2. 

Henry,  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  Feb.  23. 

Richard  Coffing,  Efq;  or  the  Inner  Temple, 

Mr.  William  Forfyth,  lormerly  botanic  gardener  at 
Cheifea,  now  having  the  fuperintendance  of  the 
King’s  garden  at  Kenhngton,  j 

Rev.  Charles  Peter  Layard,  A.  M.  late  fellow  of  St.  f Mar. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  foreign  fecretary  to 
the  Royal  Society, 

Samuel  Tyffen,  Efq;  of  Felix-Hall,  Effex, 

James  Mingay,  Efq;  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  one  of  his  Ma- 
jefly’s  counfel,  March  16. 

John  Cayley,  Efq;  March  23. 

Henry  Cecil,  Efq;  of  Hanbury  Hall,  c.  Worcefler,  and 
of  Stratford  Place,  Oxford  Street, 

Richard  Payne  Knight,  Efq;  of  Downton,  c.  Hereford,  Mar.  30. 

and  of  Whitehall,  Weflminfter, 

Charles  Townley,  Efq;  of  Park  Street,  Weftminfter, 

Rev.  George  Gregory , M.  A.  curate  of  St.  Bennet, Grace- 
church  Street,  lecturer  of  St.  George,  Botolph  Lane, 
and  affiftant-minifler  of  the  Afylum,  author  of 
“ Effays  Hiftorical  and  Moral,” 

Dom  Fran9ois  Philippe  Gourdin,  Benedidine  of  the 
Congregation  of  St.  Maur  at  Rouen  in  Normandy, 
librarian  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Ouen,  member  of  the 
academies  of  Rouen,  Caen,  and  Villefranche,  and  of  April  6. 
the  literary  fociety  of  Boulogne,  and  author  of  the 
“ Principes  de  l’ArtOratoire,”a  Differtation  on  Saty- 
rical  Medals,  Difcourfe  on  the  Rife,  Progrefs,  and 
Revolution  of  Science,  Arts,  and  Learning,  in  the 
^-'f  ovince  of  Picardy,  to  the  Fifteenth  Century,  and  a 
iJifiertation  on  the  Heathen  Deities  called  Panthea, 
printed  in  Archseol.  vol.  VIII.  p.  4.5. 


1 
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1786.  Joliah  Wedgewood,  Efq;  of  Etruria,  c.  Stafford,  May  4. 

Rev.  Richard  Ward,  M.A.  of  Lewes,  Suffex,  late  fellow  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge,  June  i. 

Francis  Stephens,  Efq;  of  the  Adelphi  Buildings, 

Samuel  Lyfons,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Efq; 

John  Baptifl  Anthony  Raft,  M.D.  profelTor  of  medi-  |-Nov.  9. 
cine  in  and  fellow  of  the  royal  college  of  phyficians,  ! 
and  of  the  fociety  of  Agriculture,  at  Lyons,  J 

John  Meyrick,  Efq;  of  Great  George  Street,  Weftminfter,  Dec. 7. 

1787  Grim  JohnfonThorkelin,  royal  profeffor  of  Northern  Antiquities 
of  the  Liniverfity  of  Copenhagen,  keeper  of  the  privy  archives, 
and  fecretary  to  the  royal  college  of  antiquities,  member  of  the 
royal  focieties  of  heralds  in  Denmark,  and  of  that  of  Sciences 
at  Edinburgh,  Feb.  i. 

George  Buffey  Villiers  Earl  of  Jerfey, 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Heron,  Bart,  one  of  his  Ma-  i-Feb.  8. 

jefty’s  privy  counfellors  in  Ireland,  ^ 

James  Meyrick,  Efq;  of  Parliament  Street,  Weftminfter,  Feb.  15. 
James  FTdaile,  Efq;  of  Bridge  Street,  Weftminfter,  'j 
Mr.  Vincent  de  Plauchut,  one  of  the  26  members  and  j 

chancellor  of  the  royal  academy  of  Nifmes,  author  LFeb.  22. 
of  a MS.  “ Differtation  fur  une  medaille  de  Brutus 
trouvee  a Nifmes,  1786.”  J 

Rev.  Clayton  Mordaunt  Cracherode,  M.  A.  F.R. S.  one  of  the 
truftees  of  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  March  8. 

Mr.  William  Pearfon,  of  Windfor,  '| 

Edmund  Lodge,  Efq;  of  Carfhalton,  I 

James  Moore,  Efq;  of  Bennet  Street,  Mar. 15. 

Mr.  John  Jackfon,  of  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street, 

William  Seward  Hall,  Efq;  of  London  Bridge, 

James  Earl  of  Fife,  j 


Major 
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Major  Gen.  Thomas  Cox,  ] 

William  Blackburns,  M.D.  of  Spring  Gardens,  V/eil;-  1 

minfter,  J 

Charles  Earl  of  Harrington,  i 

John  Sidney  Hawkins,  £fq;  of  the  Broad  Sanftiiary,  j 

Wefiminfter,  1 


Richard  Sharpe,  Efqj  of  Monument  Hill,  | 

Robert  Smith,  Efq;  of  the  Old  Jewry,  j 

Peter  Frederick  Suhm,lord  chamberlain  and  counfellor  i 
to  his  Danilli  Majefty,  preiident  of  the  Royal  Danilh 
Antiquarian  Society,  comminioner  of  the  Arna- 
Magnean  Legacy,  member  of  the  Royal  Societies  of 
Sciences  at  Copenhagen,  Thrundheim,  Edinburg, 
Stockholm,  Lund,  Gottingen,  &c.  author  of  the 
Hiftory  of  Denmark,  in  12  vols.  4to.  beiides  many 
other  valuable  performances  ; honorary, 

John  Erickfon,  fecond  lord  of  the  royal  exchequer  in 
Denmark,  counfellor  and  firfl  librarian  to  his  Danilh  j 
Majefty,  infpedfor  of  the  univerftties  and  public  I 
fchools  in  the  kingdom,  commiftioner  of  the  Arna-  ! 
Magnean  Legacy,  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  i 
Sciences  at  Copenhagen  and  Thrundheim,  author  | 
of  “ Commentaries  on  the  Speculum  Regale,”  Sorte,  ■ 
1767,“  Political  State  of  Iceland,”  lb.  1768,  “Gun-  I 
langi  Ormftunga’s  Saga,  with  feveral  Difl'ertations  | 
on  Ancient  Manners  and  Cuftoms “Traclatus  de  ! 
nominibus  propriis,  de  Philippia  veterum,  de  expe-  | 
ditionibus  & peregrinationibus  veterum  Iflandorum;  j 
Obfervationes  Mifcellaneas ; ” “Vita  Tormodi  & 
Torfeana;”  honorary,  ] 


43 

Mar.22. 


Apr.  ig. 
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May  17. 


1787.  Hugh  Duke  of  Northumberland, 

Right  Hon.  Henry  Seymour  Conway,  Governor  of  I May  3 

Jerfey, 

Major  Gen.  George  Ainflie,  lieutenant  colonel  of  the 
fifteenth  or  King’s  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  lieu- 
tenant governor  of  the  Ifland  of  Scilly,  ■ May  10. 

Roger  Palmer,  Efq;  of  Oxford  Street, 

Richard  Stonehewer,  Efq;  of  Curzon  Street, 

Chriftopher  Hawkins,  Efq;  M.P.  of  Prince’s  Street, 

Hanover  Square, 

Charles  Herbert,  Efq;  groom  of  the  bed-chamber  to 

his  Majefty,  j.  May  24. 

William  Paribns,  Efq;  of  Sackville  Street, 

James  Mansfield  Chadwicke,  Efq;  of  Middleton-Hall,. 

c.  Warwick,  j-  June  7. 

Wilmot  Vaughan,  Earl  of  Lifburne,  J 

Francis  Townfliend,  Efq;  Windfor  Herald,!  y 
James  Sims,  M.D  of  Laurence-Lane, 

John  Gillies,  LL.D. 

Alexander  Lord  Loughborough,  Dec.  6. 

John  Alh,  M.  D.  of  Brompton  Row,  Middlefex,  fellow  ] 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians,  and  F.R.  S. 

Stephen  Borgia,  fecretary  of  the  {oc\&t.y  pro  propaganda 
fide  at  Rome,  prefident  of  the  Volfcian  Society  at 
Velitri. 

1788.  Thomas  Boothby  Parkyns,  Efq;  of  Somerfet  Street, 

Portman  Square. 

John  Liptrap,  Efq;  of  Mile  End. 

Sir  Thomas  Gafcoigne,  Bart,  of  Partington,  c.  York. 

Robert  Burton,  Efq;  of  Somerfham,  c.  Huntingdon 
Thomas  Walford,  Efq;  of  Clare  Priory,  Suffolk,  Feb.  7 


line  21. 


Dec. 20. 


Jan.  17 


an.  14. 


Charles 
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1788.  Charles  Townfliend,  Efq;  of  Old  Burlington  Street,! 

and  Chifelhurft,  c.  Kent,  !■  Feb.  2 1 . 

Mr.  John  Wood,  of  Old  Burlington  Street,  J 

Andrew  Stuart,  Efq;  of  Lower  Grofvenor  Street,  Feb.  28. 

Lieut.  Col.  Oliver  Delancey,  lately  Deputy  Adjutant  General  of 
his  Majefty’s  forces  in  North  America,  Mar.  13. 

Sir  John  Ingleby,  Bart,  of  Ripley,  c.  York,  April  3. 

Rev.  William  Coxe,  A.M.  one  of  the  fenior  fellows  of 
King’s  College,  Cambridge,  F.  R.S.  member  of  the 
Imperial  CEconomical  Society  at  St.  Peterfburg,  and 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Copenhagen.  [■  Apr.  lo. 

Charles  Lambert,  Efq;  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

John  Anderfon,  M.D.  of  Kingfton. 

Philip  Rafhleigh,  of  Mennabilly,  c.  Cornwall,  Efq;  April  17. 

Right  Hon.  Francis  Pierpoint  Burton  Lord  Vifcount  Cunyngham 
of  Ireland,  May  i. 

Rev.  Thomas  Leman,  M.A.  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
May  8. 

Lieut.  Col.  Simcoe,  of  Wolford  Lodge,  c.  Devon,  May  22. 

Leonard  Morfe,  Efq;  of  Eafthampfled  park,  Berks. 

Roger  Pettiward,  of  Putney,  Surrey,  Efq; 

George  Rofs  Boyle,  Earl  of  Glafgow, 

Right  Hon.  Robert  Earl  Ferrers, 

Richard  Stanley,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Efq; 

Charles  Henry  Talbot,  of  Southampton  Street,  Bloomf- 
bury, 

Comte  de  la  Torre  de  Rezzonico, 

William  Clarke  Woodbine,  Efq;  of  Raynham,  c.  Nor- 
folk, 

Richard  Harford,  Efq;  of  Frederic’s  Place,  London,  Nov.  6. 

Edward  Gibbon,  Efq;  of  Downing  ftreet,  author  of  the! 

Hiftory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  RomanEmpire,/ 


May  29. 


Junei 2. 


Nov. 20. 


H 


John 
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1788.  John  Thomas  Stanley,  Efq;  of  Grofvenor  Place,  Nov. 
John  Barlow  Seale,  fellow  of  Chrift’s  college,Cambridge, ' 

chaplain  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury, andF.R.S. 
Andreas  Chriftian  Hwid,  royal  profeflor  of  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Copenhagen,  reftor  of  the  King’s  College, 
and  member  of  feveral  royal  focieties  of  fciences, 
Wilfon  Aylefbury  Roberts,  Efq;  of  Bewdley,  c.  Wore,  ' 
Sir  Archibald  Macdonald,  knt.  Attorney  general, 
Granville  Penn,  Efq;  of  Downing  ftreet,  Weftminfter, 
Rev.  Rich.  Valpy,  A.M.  of  Reading,  author  of  feveral 
tradfs  relative  to  the  natural  hiftory  of  Jerfey, 

1789.  Right  Hon.  Lauritz  Andrew  Thodal,  privy  counfellor  to  l 

the  King  of  Denmark,  one  of  the  lords  of  his  ex- 
chequer, and  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Iflandic  literature  at  Copenhagen,  author  of  feveral 
effays  publifhed  in  their  tranfadfions. 

Hans  Finfon,  bifhop  of  Skalholt  in  Iceland,  F.R.S.  of 
Thrundhem,  author  of  “ Jus  Ecclefiafticum  Norvi- 
cenfium,”  and  feveral  tradfs  on  the  ecclefiaftical 
hiftory  of  Iceland. 

Olaus  Stephenfon,  F.R.S.  of  Thrundhem,  and  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Heralds  at  Copenhagen,  author  of 
feveral  oeconomical  and  antiquarian  tradls  in  the 
tranfadtions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Iceland. 

Charles  Rogers,  Efq;  of  Newington  Green, 

Rev.  Henry  Eberhard  Gottlieb  Paulus,  M.  A.  of  the 
univerftty  of  Tubingen, 

Stephen  Thurfton  Adye,  Efq;  of  Cleveland  Row,  St.  [ 
James’s.  j 

Reg;inaldPoleCarew,Efq;M.P.forLeftwithiel,andF.R.S.  j 
n R ecves,  oi  the  Middle  Temple,  Efq; 

Richard  Thorold,  of  Hampftead,  Efq; 


20. 


Dec.  4. 


Dec.  18, 


Jan.  8. 


Jan.  22. 


Sir 
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789.  Sir  Fofter  CunlifFe,  of  Adon  Park,  Denbighfhire,  bart. 

John  Cooke,  M.D.  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  and  > Feb.  12. 

phyhcian  to  the  London  Hofpital, 

Bartlett  Gurney,  of  Norwich,  Efq;  j 

Samuel  Ayfcough,  afliftant  librarian  of  the  Britifh  ^ Mar.  12. 

Mufeum,  j 

Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  Efq;  M.  P.  for  Poole,  'j 

Thomas  Mills,  Efq;  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  fon  of  the  late  | 

Dean  of  Exeter,  prefident  of  the  Society,  ^ Mar. 26. 

John  Grieve,  M.D.  of  Norfolk  Street,  late  phylician 
to  the  Ruffian  armies, 

George  Ridge,  Efq;  of  Brompton,  Middlefex, 


} Ap 


r.  3c, 


George  Craufurd,  Efq;  of  Soho  Square,  F.R.S. 

Rev.  Chriftopher  Lake  Moody,  of  Kingfton  upon  Thames,  May  7. 
Thomas  Bafkerfield,  Efq;  of  Redborn,  c.  Herts,  May  14. 
Signior  Adam  Fabroni,  adjund  to  the  royal  gallery  atl 
Florence,  member  of  the  Etrufcan  Society  of  Cor-  j 
tona,theRoyalAcademy  of  Belles  Lettres,  the  Society  \ 
of  Oeconomy  of  Florence,  the  Academic  Congrefsat  j 
Rome,  and  the  Patriotic  Society  of  Stockholm,  author  f May  21. 
of  four  Treatifes,“dellaFarfala”&“dellaBombyce,”  j 
“ on  Valuation  of  Land  “della  Gemma  Offidiana.” 

Robert  Riddel,  of  Friars  Carfe,  near  Dumfries,  Efq;  J 
Sir  William  Green,  Major  General  of  his  Majeffy’s'j 
forces,  and  chief  of  the  Royal  Corps  of  Engineers,  i 
Henry  Hugh  Hoare,  Efq;  | 

Captain  Edmund  Armftrong,  of  Percy  Street,  Jejune 

Sculo  Theodor  Thorlacius,  redor  of  the  metropolitan 
fchool  at  Copenhagen,  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Sciences  at  Thrundhem  and  Copenhagen, 

H 2 Col. 


1 1 


1789. 


1790. 
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an.  14. 


an.  28. 


Col.  Robert  Morfe,  of  the  Royal  Corps  of  Engineers,  ^ 

John  Turnbull,  Efq;  of  Devon fliire  Square,  ■ JuneiS. 

Wilfon  Aylefbury  Roberts,  Efq; 

Henry  Wanfey,  Gent,  of  Salifbury,  1 

James  Dallaway,  A.M.  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  !-  July  2. 
Robert  Parker,  Efq;  of  Maidftone,  j 

Adam  Blackader,  Efq;  furgeon  on  the  Madras  eftablifhment, 
lately  from  India,  Nov.  19. 

Right  Hon.  Sampfon  Lord  Eardley,  Nov.  26. 

Thomas  William  Wrighte,  A.M.  late  fellow  of  Queen’s  College, 
Cambridge,  Dec.  10. 

[ohn  Davies,  D.D.  Mafter  of  Eton  fchool,  Dec.  24. 

Charles  Hoare,  Efq;  of  Fleet  ftreet, 

William  Fofler,  D.D.  of  Eton  College, 

Thomas  Greene,  Efq;  of  Gray’s  Inn, 

Richard  Haworth,  Efq;  of  Chancery  Lane, 

Thomas  Cooke,  Efq;  of  Gray’s  Inn, 

David  Wells,  Efq;  ot  Burbach,  c.  Leicefter, 

Mann  Hutchinfon,  Efq;  of  Wilbech,  Feb.  ii. 

Philip  Hills,  of  Colne  Park,  Effex,  Efq;  March  4. 

Frederick  Barnard,  Efq;  principal  librarian  to  his  Ma- 

jefty,  !-Mar.i8. 

Rev.  John  Milner,  of  Winchefter,  j 

Right  Hon.  Other  Earl  of  Plymouth,  j 

Richard  Gray,  Efq;  of  Somerfet  Place,  j- Apr.  15. 

Robert  Gray,  Efq;  of  Gower  ftreet,  Bedford  fquare,  j 
George  Smith,  Efq;  of  Piercefield,  c.  Monmouth,  April  29. 
Henry  John  Hinchliffe,  Efq;  fellow  ot  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, June  1 7. 

Henry  Norton  Willis,  Efq;  of  Kenfington,  ] 

Right  Rev.  William  Bennet,  D.D.  biftiop  of  Corke  and  j-  Nov.  4. 

Rofs,  j 

3 


}J 

jpeb. 


1 


Rev. 
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1790. 


1791. 


an.  20. 


Rev.  William  Buller,  D.D.  dean  of  Canterbury,  Nov.  i8. 

Right  Hon.  William  Burton  Conyngham,  Efq;  privy  counfellor 
of  Ireland,  Dec.  2. 

Samuel  Ferris,  M.D.  of  John  ftreet,  Bedford  row,  Dec.  9. 
Jofeph  Jekyll,  Efq;  of  the  Inner  Temple,  F.R  S 
Right  Hon.  Francis  Reynolds  Morton  Lord  Ducie,  J 
Rev.  Daniel  Lyfons,  A.M.  of  St.  Mary  hall,  Oxford,  Dec.  23. 
Charles  Pontoppidan,  counfellor  of  Bate  to  the  king  of 
Denmark,  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Greenland 
company,  Jan.  1 3. 

George  Chalmers,  Efq;  of  the  office  of  Trade  and 
Plantations, 

Treby  Hele  Hays,  Efq;  of  Wimbledon,  Surrey, 

Right  Hon.  George  Earl  of  Winchelfea, 

Thomas  Hammerfley,  Efq;  of  Pall  Mall,  Jan.  27. 

His  Royal  Highnefs  William  Henry  Duke  of  Clarence,  Feb 
John  Spranger,  Efq;  maffer  in  Chancery, 

Sir  James  Eyre,  Knight,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  i-Feb.  10. 
Exchequer, 

Lewis  Majendie,  Efq;  of  Hedingham  Caftle, 

Fowler  Walker,  Efq;  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  ‘Feb.  17. 

James  Walker,  Efq;  marfhal  of  the  King’s  Bench. 

Thomas  Ruggles,  Efq;  of  Clare,  in  Suffolk,  Feb.  2^. 

Right  Hon.  Henry  Lord  Middleton,  March  3. 

Thomas  Walker,  Efq;  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  accoun- 
tant general  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 

Henry  Barry,  Efq;  of  James  ftreet,  Weftminfter,  lieu-  1- Mar.  10, 
tenant  colonel  of  the  39th  regiment  of  toot, 

Robert  Willan,  M.D.  of  Ely  Place, 

Sir  John  Borlafe  Warren,  Bart,  captain  in  the  royal  navy, 

and  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  D.of  Clarence,  >■  Mar.  j 7 
Henry  Browne,  Efq;  of  Wimpole  ftreet,  j 

Lewis 
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1791.  Lewis  Charles  Montolieu,  Efq;  of  Welbeck  ftreet, 

Right  Hon.  Henry  Addington,  Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of 

Commons,  [.Mar.  24. 

Count  de  Florida  Blanca,  firfl:  minifter  of  ftate  to  his 
Catholic  Majefty, 

Rev.  Francis  Henry  Fgerton,  F.R.S.  March  31. 

Right  Hon.  Philip  Farl  of  Hardwicke,  1 

MichaelGeorgePoniatowfkijfovereign  prince  of  Lowicz,  ; . 
archbifhop  of  Gnefna,  primate  of  Poland,  and  bro-  j 
ther  to  the  king  of  Poland  ; honorary  member, 

Thomas  Meredith,  Ffq;  of  Wrexham,  co.  Denbigh,  May  12. 
Caleb  Whitefoord,  Ffq;  of  Craven  ftreet.  Strand, 

Thomas  Northmore,  Ffq;  of  Upper  Seymour  ftreet,  1-  Mayig. 
Rev.CharlesTurnor,A.B.ofTrinityCollege,Cambridge, 

Thomas  Hibbert,  Ffq;  of  Upper  Grofvenor  ftreet,  1 
Rev.  William  Holcombe,  canon  reftdentiary  of  St.  > May 26. 
David’s, 

Sir  William  Young,  bart.  M.P.  for  St.  Mawes, 

Rev.  Thomas  Orme,  M.A.  vicar  of  South  Searle,  co.  June  2. 

Nottingham,  and  of  Barholme  cum  Stowe,  co.  Line,  j 
Robert  Alderfey,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Ffq;  June  9. 

John  Wilmot,  Ffq;  of  Bedford  Row,  mafter  in  Chancery,  and 
F.R.S.  June  23. 

Samuel  Solly,  Ffq;  of  Great  Ormond  ftreet,  1 

Richard  Muilman  Trench  Chifwell,  Ffq;'  of  Portland  June  30. 

Place,  and  Debden,  co.  Fftex,  J 

James  Deacon,  Ffq;  of  James  Street,  Weftminfter,  July  14. 
Right  Hon.  Wills  Marquis  of  Downfhire  in  Ireland,  earl  of 
HilHborough,  and  vifeount  Fairford,  Nov.  24. 

Samuel  Foart  Simmons,  M.D,  of  Poland  ftreet,  Dec,  8. 

John  Gordon,  D.D.  praecentor  of  Lincoln,  Dec.  15. 

Henry  Savage,  Ffq;  of  Turnham  Green,  captain  in  the  navy, 
Feb,  2. 

Right  Hon.  Frederick  Montague,  a privy  counfellor,Jp^j^ 

Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  of  Stourhead,  i 

William 
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William  Hamilton,  Efq;  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  T 

George  Samuel  Wegg,  Efq;  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 

Rev.  Walter  King,  D.D.  preacher  at  Gray’s  Inn,  ^ Mar.  8. 
Philip  Stephens,  Efq;  fecretary  to  the  Admiralty. 

Robert  Bland,  M.D.  of  St.  Alban’s  ftreet,  J 

Robert  Dent,  Efq;  of  Temple  Bar,  March  22. 

Right  Hon.  Hugh  Earl  Fortefcue, 

Right  Rev.  Richard  Bifhop  of  Gloucefter, 

Right  Hon.  James  Grenville,  [-Mar. 29. 

William  Wilfon,  Efq;  of  Rickmanfworth, 

Walter  Riddell,  Efq;  of  Woodly  Park, 

Rev.  William  Roberts,  A.  M.  of  Chrift  Church  Coll. Oxf.  ’Apr.  19. 

editor  of  the  fmall  edition  of  the  Marmora  Oxonienha,  ^ 

Edward  Ford,  Efq;  of  Golden  Square,  May  3. 

David  Pitcairn,  M.D.  fellow  of  the  College  ol  Phyficians, 

Richard  Aldworth  Neville, of Billingbere,  CO.  Berks,Efq;  ^May  24. 
John  Milton,  Efq;  of  the  Tower  of  London, 

Rev.  William  Beloe,  A.B.  of  Emanuel  Hofpital,Weftm. 

William  Long,  Efq;  of  Chancery  Lane, 

John  Chamberlaine,  of  Brompton,  Efq;  keeper  of  his  I June  7 
Majefty’s  drawings,  medals,  &c.  He  exhibited  three 
fpecimens  of  his  imitations  of  Holbein’s  portraits  in 
the  King’s  colledion. 

Peter  Vere,  M.  A.  of  Corpus  Chrift  College,  Oxford,  June  21. 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Frederick  Campbell,  member  of  the  privy 
council,  M.P.  for  Argyleftiire,  and  lord  regiftrar  of  Scotland, 
Nov.  15. 

Benjamin  Weft,  Efq;  preftdentof  the  Royal  Academy,  ] 
AdamB1ackader*,Efq;furgeontothepreftdencyatMadras, ! p.  . 
Walden  Henry  Hanmer,  Efq;  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  one  of 
the  Six  clerks  in  Chancery. 


*■  He  was  eleded  before,  Nov.  19,  1789;  but,  not  having  been  admitted,  it  was 
thought  advifeable  to  proceed  to  a new  eledlion. 

Sir 
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1792. 


1793- 


Sir  John  Scott,  knt.  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Solicitor  general,  '■ 

M.  P.  for  Weobly,  j 

Sir  William  Scott,  knt.  of  Dodfors  Commons,  Advocate  | 
general,  | 

Charles  Abbot,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Efq;  | 

Richard  Richards,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Efq;  j- Dec.  13. 

John  Adair  Hawkins,  of  Great  Marlborough  ftreet,Efq;  j 
Thomas  Blore,  of  Derby,  Efq;  j 

Rev.  Richard  Dickfon  Shackleford,  D.D.  F.R.S.  vicar  i 
of  St.  Sepulchre’s,  London,  I 

Thomas  Ford  Hill,  of  Upper  Charlotte  ftreet,  Efq;  j 
Rev.  Robert  Thomfon,  LL.D.  redlor  of  Luddefdown,  l 

Kent,  [Dec.  20. 

Peter  Peirfon,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Efq;  j 

James  Browne,  Efq;  of  Stoke  Newington,  Jan.  10. 

Sir  William  Hillman,  of  NewCavendifh  ftreet,Portland  ] 

Place,  j 

William  Bellingham, of  Somerfet  Place, Efq;  commiffi-  f Jan.  17. 

oner  of  the  navy,  j 

Sir  Thomas  Gery  Cullum,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  bart.  ] 


F.R.S. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hearne,  of  Macclesfield  ftreet,  editor  of 
the  “ Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,” 


_r 


Theodore  Auguftine  Mann  ; honorary, 

Francis  Moyfant,  late  royal  cenfor,  M.D.  perpetual  fe 
cretary  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  at  j 
Caen,  profeftbr  of  rhetoric  and  librarian  of  that  | 
univerfity,  ] 

John  Yenn,  Efq;  of  Kenfington  Palace  Green,  Jan.  31 
Thomas  Plumer,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Efq;  Feb.  7. 
William  Ay  ton,  Efq;  of  the  Old  Jewry,  Feb.  14. 


Jan.  24 


bir 
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1793.  Sir  William  Charles  Farrel  Skeffington,  of  Skeffington- 
hall,  CO.  Leicefter,  an  immediate  defcendant  of  fir 
William  Dugdale, 

Abbe  C.  J.de  Bevy,Benedidline  of  the  Congregation  of 
St.  Maur,  hiftoriographer  of  France,  member  of  the 
Imperial  and  Royal  Academies  of  Sciences  and  In-  i 
fcriptions,  and  Belles  Lettres  of  Bruffels,  and  of  i-  Feb.  2 1 . 
Richmond  in  Virginia,  author  of  “Hiftoire  de  la  No-  I 
bleffe  hereditaire  & fuceflion  des  Gaulois,”  &c.  and  I 
intending  “ Didtionaire  Alphabetique  & Chronono-  1 
gique,”  of  whieh  he  fhewed  a profpedfus  to  the  | 

Society,  honorary,  | 

Samuel  Horlley,  lord  bifhop  of  St.  David’s,  ] 

Thomas  Hutchinfon,  of  Knarefborough,  M.D.  March  7. 

Earl  of  Upper  Offory,  ] 

JofephFarrington,Efq;  of  UpperCharlotte-fl:reet,Rath-  1-  Mar.  1 4. 

bone-place,  royal  academician,  J 

Edmund  Malone,  Efq;  LL.D.  March  21. 

Robert  Steam  Tighe,  Efq;  of  Dover-flreet, 

Right  Hon.  William  Windham, 

Right  Hon.  Francis  lord  Rawdon, 

Right  Hon.  Henry  lord  Mulgn 


|Ap 


r.i  I 


.ve 


Philip  D’ Auvergne,  Efq;  prince  of  Bouillon,  captain  in 

his  Majefty’s  navy,  F.  R.S.  [ i\pr.  i8. 

PhilipHammerfley  Leathes,of  the  MiddleTemple,Efq. 

Rev.  Charles  Coates,  A,M.  of  Ofmington,  near  V/ey- 
mouth,  Dorfet, 

Rev.  John  Warren,  redtor  or  Wroot,  co.  Lincoln, 

Edward  Ford,  Efq; 

John  Farr  Abbot,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  Efq;  1 

¥/illiam  Sheldon,  of  Gray’s  Inn,  Efq;  i May  9. 

William  Abbott,  of  New  Inn,  Efq;  j 

I Richard 


May 


2, 
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1793- 


I79+- 


June  6. 


line  1 3 


Juneao. 


Richard  Budd,  M.D.  fellow  of  the  college  of  Phyficians,  and 
phylician  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  hofpital,  May  i6. 

Rev.  Henry  Whitfield,  D.D.  F.R.S.  redor  of  St.  Mar- 
garet’s, Lothbury,  _ , 

Rev.  Richard  Southgate,  redor  of  Warfopp,  co.  Nott. 

Mark  Sykes,  of  Sledmore,  co.  York,  Efq; 

Charles  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G.  F.R.S. 

George  Lewis  Newnham,  Efq; 

Richard  Richards,  Efq;  Dec.  13,  1792. 

Rev.  Dr.  Thomfon,  Dec.  20,  1792. 

John  Walker,  Efq;  of  Upper  Gower-ftreet, 

Mr.  William  Owen,  of  Great  RuflTel-ftreet,  Bloomlbury, 

Thomas  Dampier,  D.D.  dean  of  Rochefter, 

George  Gofling,  of  Bedford  Square,  Efq; 

John  Latham,  Efq;  of  Dartford,  Kent,  F.R.S. 

Abbe  de  la  Rue,  profeffor  of  hiftory  in  the  Academy  of 
Caen,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  there,  j 
Mark  Sykes,  Efq;  Nov.  10. 

William  Veel,  Efq;  of  the  Inner  Temple,  barrifter,  Nov.  28. 
George  Stubbs,  Efq;  of  Parliament-ftreet,  Weftminfter,  Dec.  19, 
Sir  John  Mitford,knt.  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,folicitor  general. 

Rev.  William  Barrow,  LL.D.  mafter  of  Soho  Square 
Academy, 

George  Dance,  of  Upper  Gower-ftreet,  Efq; 

Charles  Edward  Lewis,  of  Gray’s  Inn,  Efq; 

Rev.  Edward  Balme,  of  Finchingfield,  Effex,  A.M 
Walter  Stirling,  Efq;  of  Greenwich, 

John  Howard,  Efq;  of  Argyle  ftreet, 

John  William  Steers,  Efq;  of  the  Inner  Temple, 

Sir  John  Trevelyan,  bart.  of  Nettlecombe,  Somerfet, 

Hugh  Leycefter,  Efq;  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 

William  Parfons,  of  Somerfet  ftreet,  Portman  fquare, 
dodor  of  mufic. 


Jan.  9 


Jan.  16. 


f Feb.  6. 


Edward 
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1794.  Edward  Cotton,  Efq;  of  King’s  Bench  Walks,  Temple, 

James  Macpherfon,  Efq;  M.P.  for  Camelford, 

Charles  Lord  Clifford,  of  Chudleigh,  Feb.  27. 

Sir  William  Wynne,  dean  of  the  Arches,  ] 

Charles  Small  Pybus,  Efq;  of  Great  George  ftreet,  i , 

Weftminfter,  M.P.  for  Dover,  f 

John  Henderfon,  Efq;  of  the  Adelphi  Terrace,  j 

Rev.  James  Burn,  D.D.  of  New  Norfolk  flreet,  j 
Rev.  William  Archbold  Armftrong,  of  Percy  ftreet,  1- Mar. 20. 

Rathbone  Place,  J 

Bryan  Edwards,  Efq;  author  of  the  Hiftory,  Civil  and  ' 
Commercial,  of  the  Britifh  Colonies  in  the  Weft 
Indies, 

George  Nayler, 
logift  of  the 
purfuivant, 

Richard  Cofway,  of  Stratford  Place,  R.A.  principal 
painter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

Rev.  John  Holmes,  D.D.  redor  of  St.  Mary,  White-  j 

chapel,  j- April  3. 

Vfilliam  Sotheby,  Efq;  of  Seamore  Place,  May  Fair,  J 
Robert  Smirke,  Efq;  of  Upper  Charlotte  ftreet,  Rathbone  Place, 
April  10. 

Hon.  Fulke  Greville,  equerry  to  His  Majefty,  1 

Richard  Glover,  Efq;  LL.D.  M.P.  for  Penryn,  i 

Gerard  de  Vifme,  Efq;  of  Grofvenor  fquare,  ^ 

Jofeph  Bernard,  Marquis  de  Chabert,  late  admiral  of  the  j ^ 
royal  marine  of  France,  commander  of  the  orders  | 
of  St.  Louis  and  St.  Lazare,  and  F.R.S.  honorary,  j 
George  Saunders,  Efq;  of  Oxford  ftreet,  archited.  May  8. 

I 2 


Efq;  Blanc  courfer  herald,  and  genea-  j. 
order  of  the  Bath,  and  Blue  mantle  | ^^'^7 


jFeb.13 


Sir 
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May  2 2 


1794.  Sir  George  Beaumont,  bart.  M.P.  for  Eeeralfton, 

Willis  Webb,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Efq; 

Thomas  Hallet  Hodges,  of  Devonlliire  Place,  Efq;  May  15. 
Nathaniel  Dance,  of  Mortimer  fi:reet,Cavendifh  fquare,  - 
M.P.  for  Eaft  Grinftead,  j 

Henry  Vaughan,  M.D.  ol  Queen  ftreet,  Mayfahi,  phy- 
lician  in  ordinary  to  his  Majefty, 

Cypriano  Ribeiro  Freire,  of  Bentinck  ftreet,  knight  of 
the  orders  of  St.  James  and  Chrift,  privy  counfellor 
to  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Lifbon,  and  F.R.S. 

Ange  Denis  Macquin,  profeflbr  of  rhetoric  in  the  col- 
lege of  Meaux,  honorary, 

Richard  Neave,  of  Albemarle  ftreet,  Efq;  F.R.S. 

James  Milnes,  Efq;  of  Thorne’s  Houfe,  Yorkfhire,  and  j May  29. 

of  Piccadilly,  J 

Rev.  John  Carter,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  June  5. 
John  Campbell,  Efq;  of  Stacpole  Court,  Pembrokefl:iire, ' 
and  of  Calder  in  Scotland,  ^ 

George  Graves,  Efq;  of  Upper  Berkeley  ftreet,  Portman 
fquare,  j 

Nathaniel  Matthew  Knapp,  Efq;  of  Little  Lynford,  Bucks,June26. 
William  Beckford,  Efq;  of  Hans  Place,  July  3. 

John  Ord,  Efq;  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  mafter  in  Chan- 1 
eery,  attorney  general  of  the  Dutchy  of  Lancafter,  j 

and  F.R.S.  j Nov.  6. 

Jofeph  Hunt,  Efq;  of  Spring  Gardens,  cornmiflioner  of  | 
the  Vidtualling  Office,  j 

Matthew  Smith,  Efq;  of  Queen  Anne  ftreet  Eaft,  major  1 

of  the  Tower,  jNov,  13, 

Francis  Seymour  Conway,  Marquis  of  Hertford,  j 

George 
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George  Rogers,  Efq;  of  Somerfet  Place,  commiiTioner  of 

the  Royal  Navy,  and  F.R.S.  j^Dcc.ii 

Rev.  John  Homfray,  A.B.  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  ^ 

Rev.  Stephen  Wcfton,  F.R.S.  of  Upper  Seymour  Pcreet,  1 
Rev.  Henry  Fly,  M.  A.  F.R.S.  miniPLer  or  Trinity  j 


i DcchS, 


Church  ]ii  the  Liberty  ot  the  Towe  r,  and  a prieft  in  C 
ordinciry  of  the  Chapeis  Royal,  | 

john  Symmons,  Eiq^  of  Paddington  Houfc,  F.R.S. 

Don  Gaettano  d’Ancora,  oi  Naples, 

Natheniel  Huimc,Oi  CharterhouR  {qiiare,M.D.  F.R.S, 

Thovnas  James  Mathias,  EioyM.A.  of  Scotland  Yard, 

Whitehall, 

John  Jones,  Efq;  oi  the  Middle  Temple,  ]sm.  22. 

Colonel  Patrick  Rols,  late  chief  Engineer  of  Fort  St. 

George, 

Richard  Deniiifon,  M.D.  of  Broad  Ereet  buildings,  J 
Sir  Robert  Ainflie,  late  ambaffidor  to  the  Otcoman  Port,  Feb.  5. 
William  Hodges,  Eib;  of  Qi;een  ftreet,  Mayiair,  royal  academi- 
cian, Feb.  12. 

Samuel  Young,  Efc;;  of  Great  RuEeil  Ercet,  fbn  or  Admiral 
Young,  lately  Ecm  the  Eaft  Indies,  Fel\  19. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Brydges  Hcnniher,  Feb.  26. 

Rev.  StebbingShaw,  I'd. A,  icllowof  Q<K.enECoil,Camb. 

Mr.  John  CarLer,  cn  Hamikon  itrcA,  riccadilly,  late 


I Jan.  8. 
Jan.  15. 

Jan.  29. 
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John 
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I795- 


1796. 


John  Soane,  Efq;  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  archited,  and  member 
of  the  Academies  of  Parma  and  Florence,  May  2 1 . 

Rev.  Robert  Nares,  M.A.  of  the  Britifh  Mufeum, 

Rev.  Aulay  Macaulay,  M.A.  of  Claybrook,  co.  Leicefter, 

Jofeph  Budworth,  of  Sloane  ftreet,  Efq; 

Samuel  Egerton  Brydges,  Efq;  of  Denton  Court,  Kent, 

George  Heath,  D.D.  mailer  of  Eton  School,  June  ii. 

Charles  Yorke,  of  Gower  ftreet,  M.P. 


J 


une 


line  1 8. 


June  2 5 


Nov. 1 2. 


Nov.  1 9. 


Edward  Finch  Hatton,  Efq; 

Aylmer  Bourne  Lambert,  of  Grofvenorftreet,Efq;F.R.S. 

William  Petrie,  Efq;  of  Hertford  ftreet,  Mayfair, 

Henry  Emlyn,  of  Windfor,  archited,  author  of  fome 
works  on  Gothic  Architedure, 

Owen  Portland  Meyrick,  of  Albemarle  ftreet,  Piccadilly, 

F.R.S. 

John  Lane,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Efq; 

Henry  Crathorne,  Efq;  of  Crathorne,  co.  York,  and 
Upper  Brook  ftreet,  London,  F.R.S. 

Lieutenant  General  Thomas  Ofbert  Mordaunt, 

Rev.  John  Keyfall,  of  Charles  ftreet,  Berkeley  fquare, 
one  of  his  Majefty’s  chaplains  in  ordinary, 

Sir  Richard  Carr  Glyn,  knight,  alderman  of  London,  Nov.  26. 
William  Gofling,  Efq;  of  Somerfet  place,  fecretary  to  the  com- 
miflioners  of  the  Vidualling  Office,  Dec.  10. 

John  1 .^wnley,  of  Devonfhire  place,  Efq;  j 

Edward  Aftle,  Efq;  of  his  Majefty’s  Exchequer,  > Dec.  17. 

John  Thomas  Batt,  Efq;  of  the  Adelphi  Terrace,  j 
Lieutenant-colonel  Dowdefwell,  of  Stratton  ftreet,  Piccadilly,  of 
the  firft  regiment  of  guards,  M.P.  Dec.  24. 

Robert  Dallas,  Efq;  of  RufTel  ftreet,  Bloomfbury,  one 
of  his  Majefty’s  counfel, 

John  Beard,  Efq;  of  Charter-houfe  fquare. 


Jan.  14, 


William 
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1796.  William  Walton,  Efq;  of  Little  James  ftreet,  Bedford 

row,  barrifter  at  law,  [ ^4- 

George  Vanderzee,  Efq;  of  the  Middle  Temple,  j 
Sir  Frederick  Eden,  Bart,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  barrifter  at  law, 
Feb.  4. 

Rev.  Thomas  Watkins,  A.M.  F.R.S.  ] 

Jofeph  Correa  de  Serra,  LL.D.  fecretary  to  the  Royal  1 Feb.  i r. 

Academy  of  Sciences  at  Lifbon,  of  Pentonville,  j 
John  King,  Efq.  M.  A.  or  the  univeriity  of  Oxtord,  one  of  his 
Majefty’s  under  fecretaries  of  irate,  Feb.  19. 

John  Dent,  of  Temple  Bar,  Efq;  M.P.  for  Lancafter,|j^^^ 
Charles  Monro,  Efq;  of  Great  James  ftreet,  Bedford  row,/  ^ 
Mr.  Charles  Clarke,  of  his  Majefty’s  office  ot  Ordnance  at  Graves- 
end, April  7. 

Rev.  Edmund  Ferrers,  re<ftor  of  Cheriton,  Plants,  one  j 
of  his  Majefty’s  chaplains, 

Thomas  Thompfon,  Efq;  o(  Hull,  in  Yorkfhire, 

Charles  Lord  Yarborough,  j 

William  Din  woody,  of  Abergavenny,co.  Monmouth,  Efq;  May  5. 
Charles  Shaw  Lefevre,  of  Bedford  fquare,  Efq;  M.A.  late  fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  May  12. 

George  Sumner,  of  Great  George  ftreet,  W eftminfter,M.P.  May  2 6. 
[ofeph  Mainwaring,  of  Iflington,  Efq;  j 

Samuel  Pegge,  Efq;  one  of  the  grooms  of  the  cham-  ! 

ber  to  his  Maiefty,  \ 

Stafford  Squire  Baxter,  of  Gray’s  Lm,  Efq;  j 

Matthew  Skinner,  A.M.  ftudent  or  Chrift  Church,  Ox-  1 
lord,  chaplain  to  Lord  Orlord,  of  Richmond,  Surrey,  j , 

Jofeph  Sabine,  Efq;  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  [ 9* 

William  Larkins,  Efq;  F.R.S.  J 

Thomas  Pares,  Efq;  of  Leicefter  and  Gray’s  Inn,  June  16. 

Samuel 


i-  Apr.  14. 


June  2 
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1796. 


Samuel  Jackfon, 
Hon.  Col.  John 


Efq;  of  St.  George  in  the  Eaft,  JNov 
Leflie,  of  the  firft  regiment  of  guards,] 


ALPHA- 


[ 6i  ] 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST. 


A.  1784 

1792  Charles  Abbot  i759 

1793  John  Farr  Abbot  i735 

1793  William  Abbot  ^775 

1721  Sir  Robert  Abdy,  bart. 

1761  Robert  Adam  1784 

1791  Henry  Addington 
1784  Jacob  George  Chriftiani784 
Adler  177b 

1774  Jofeph  Willet  Adye  1789 
1789  Stephen  Thurfton  Adye  1794 
1787  George  Ainflie 
1795  Sir  Robert  Aindie  1785 


1724  Robert  Ainfworth 

1761  Card.  Alexander  Albani  1787 

1777  Edw.  Earl  of  Aldborough  1774 


1791  Robert  Alderfey  1767 

1717-18  Edward  Alexander  1737 
1727  Francifeo  Algarotti  ^794 

1774  George  Allan  1763 

1784  John  Allen  ^784 

1761  Prince  Emilio  Alticri  *784 

1737  Jofeph  Ames  ^779 

1758  D.  Vito  D’Amico  ^736 

1794  Don  Gaetano  D’Ancona  1784 

1737  James  Anderfon  1732 

1788  John  Anderfon  1789 

1763  James  Petit  Andrews  1793 

K 


Thomas  Anguifh 
Francis  Annefley 
John  Anftis 

Jean  Baptifle  Bourging- 
non  D’Anville 
Charles  Lord  Percival, 
now  Lord  Arden 
Richard  Pepper  Arden 
Richard  Abp.  of  Armagh 
Edmund  Armftrong 
William  Archbold  Arm- 
ftrong 

George  Lord  Vifeount 
St.  Afaph 
John  Afh,  M.D. 

George  Afhby 
Anthony  Alkew 
Abp.  Aflemani 
Edward  Aftle 
Thomas  Aftle 
Sir  Edward  Aftley 
Alexander  Aubert 
Robert  Auften 
John  Auftin,  jun. 
Heneage  Earl  of  Aylesfod 
Sir  Jofeph  Ayloffe 
Samuel  Ayfeough 
V/illiam  Ayton 

B. 
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1752 

1774 

1721 

1772 

1741 

i']6i 

1761 

1794 

1767 

1724 

1737 

.1752 

1719 

1 766 

1767 

1783 

1789 

1754 

1763 

1766 

1765 

1737 

1743 

1775 

1767 

^794 

1791 

1755 

1 762 

1767 


ALPHABETICAL 


LIST  OF 


B. 

1752 

John  Bacon 

1789 

John  Bacon 

1794 

Sclater  Bacon 

1796 

George  Baker 

1755 

Henry  Baker 

W74 

M.  Baldani 

1767 

Roger  Baldwin 

1785 

Edward  Balme 

1796 

Frederick  Lord  Baltimore 

1770 

Jofeph  Bamber 

1794 

Dr.  Bankes 

1773 

Henry  Banks 

1784 

Jofeph  Banks,  jun. 

1717 

Jofeph  Banks 

1794 

Jofeph  Baretti 

1758 

George  Hollington  Barker 

1777 

Frederick  Barnard 

1777 

James  Barnard 

1735 

John  Barnard 

1725 

Thomas  Allen  Barnard 

1755 

Matthias  Barnewell 

^ 793 

Thomas  Barret 

1792 

Hon.  Thomas  Leonard 

1790 

Barret 

1765 

William  Barret 

Daines  Barrington 

j 766 

William  Barrow 

1754 

Henry  Barry 

1762 

Abbe  Barthelemy 

1750 

Benjamin  Bartlet 

1761 

Francis  Bartolozzi 

Philip  Barton 
Thomas  Bafkerfield 
John  Thomas  Batt 
Stafford  Squire  Baxter 
Otto  Ant.  Bayardi 
Francis  Perez  Bayer 
William  Bayntun 
Edward  Bearcroft 
John  Beard 
Topham  Beauclerk 
Sir  George  Beaumont,  bt. 
Richard  Henry  Beaumont 
Olmond  Beauvoir 
William  Becket 
William  Beckford 
Stephen  Beckingham 
Jofiali  Beckwith 
Thomas  Beckwith 
Jonathan  Belchier 
Beaupre  Bell 
Humphry  Bellamy 
William  Bellingham 
William  Beloe 
William  Bcnet,  D.D. 
Richard  Henry  Alexander 
Bennet 

James  Bentham 
Jeremiah  Bentham 
Car.  Reinaldus  Berch 
Samuel  Berkley 
John  Stephen  Bernard, 
M.D. 


1794 


1794 

177° 

1719 

1756 

1793 

1765 

1775 

1735 

1783 

1789 

1768 

1785 

1787 

1775 

1761 

1784 

1761 

1775 

1792 

1 766 

1767 

1741 

1779 

1748 

1792 

1767 

1726 

1726 

1746 
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Jofeph  Bernard,  Marquis 
de  Chabert 
Sir  Hanfon  Berney 
Peregrine  Bertie 
Charles  Julius  Bertram 
C.  J.  de  Bevy 
James  Bindley 
James  Jonas  Biornftah! 
Thomas  Birch 
Elifha  Bifcoe 
Adam  Blackader 
Levett  Blackborne 
William  Blackburne 
William  Blackburne, 
M.D. 

Sir  Edward  Blacket 
Will.  Blackftone,  LL.D. 
Charles  Blagden 
John  Blair 
John  Blake 
Robert  Bland 
Wilkinfon  Blau  (hard, 
M.D. 

M.  de  St.  Blafe 
Jofhua  Blew 
William  Blizard 
Francis  Blomefield 
Thomas  Blore 
Richard  Blyke 
William  Bogdani 
Mr.  Booth 
John  Booth 

K .? 


1741 

1787 
1727 
1778 
1784 

1773 

1 760 

5765 

1784 

1767 

1735 

1736 

1788 

1724 

1771 

1773 

1757 

! 780 

1752 

1777 

1757 
1748 
1771 

1758 
1 766 

^763 

! 768 
1710 
1720 
^752 


Robert  Bootle 
Stephen  Borgia 
Boroughs 

Frederick  Lord  Bofton 
William  Boteler 
Edmund  Bott 
Giovani  Bottari 
Jean  Bourget 
Thomas  Bowdler 
John  Bowie 
Walter  Bowmam 
William  Bowyer 
George  Rofs  Boyle,  Earl 
of  Glafgow 

Richard  Boyle,  Earl  of 
Burlington 
Sir  Griffith  Boynton 
William  Boys 
Aug.  Bracci 
Daniel  Braithwaite 
William  Brakenridge 
John  Brand 
Thomas  Brand 
Gutfavus  Brander 
William  Bray 
Edward  Brent 
Monheur  de  Brequigny 
Ovven  Saluffiury  Brereton 
Edward  Bridgen 
Rev.  Mr.  Bridges 
Owen  Brigftock 
William  Briftow 

1784 
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1784 

1772 

1727 

1775 

1793 

1791 

1752 

1785 

1776 

1784 

1721 

1795 

1784 

1793 

1795 

1790 

1794 

1754 

1744 

1757 

1764 

1767 

1759 

1788 

1741 

1775 

1771 

1785 

1760 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF 


Theodore  Henry  Broad- 

head  1763 

William  Brocket 

Bromfall  i77^ 

John  Charles  Brooke 
James  Brown  i774 

Henry  Browne  1785 

Lyde  Browne  i774 

William  Browne  1781 

BrownlowLordBrov/nlow  1784 
Henry  Maurice  Comte  de  1792 
Bruhl  1794 

Thomas,  Bryan  177^’ 

Samuel  Egcrton  Brydges  1766 
John  Earl  oi  Buckingham  1785 
Richard  Budd,  M.D.  1752 
Jofeph  Budworth  1776 

William  Bailer,  D.D.  -^777 
James  Burn,  D.D. 

William  Burrell  1794 

James  Burrough  -795 

James  Burrow  -'  784 

William  Burrow  1705 

William  Matthew  Burt  1781 
John  Burton,  M.D.  i779 
Robert  Burton  i773 

William  Buf&y  t77i 

Charles  Butler  1736 

Thomas  Butler  1786 

James  Byers  1786 

William  Dejovas  Byrch  1758 


C. 

Giov.  Andrea  Pateno  Ca- 
della 

Francis  Marquis  of  Caer- 
marthen 

Edmund  Calamy 
John  Call 
Auguftus  Calvert 
Peter  Calvert 
Thomas  Lord  Camelford 
Frederick  Campbell 
John  Campbell 
John  Lord  Cardiffe 
David  Lord  Cardrofs 
Reginald  Pole  Carew 
Angel  Carrney 
John  Caroac 
Francis  Carter 
lohn  Carter 

j 

lohii  Carter 

John  Carter 

'Thomas  Carthew 

Gabr.  Lancilotto  Caftcllo 

\->naries  Cav'e 

Sir  Thomas  Cave 

Henry  Cavendifh 

Ralph  Cauldwell 

John  Cay 

John  Cayley 

Henry  Cecil 

Cav.  Pauius  Celeiia 

1735 
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1735 

Profeffor  Celfius 

1727 

1787  James  Mansfield  Chad- 

1769 

wick 

1755 

1791 

George  Chalmers 

1751 

1792 

John  Chamberlain 

1796 

1776 

William  Chamberlain 

1785 

1773 

Edward  Chamberlayne 

1772 

1776  Sir  William  Chambers 

1782 

1736  Zachary  Chambers 

1794 

1767 

Charles  Chandler 

1752 

1735 

John  Chandler 

W93 

1756 

Samuel  Chandler,  D.D. 

1749 

1776  Thomas  Chapman 

1 766 

1755  Tames  Lord  Vifeount 

1786 

Charlemont 

1733 

1784  John  Earl  oi  Chatham 

1747 

1748 

Charles  Chauncy 

1 766 

1750 

Henry  Cheere 

U53 

1776 

Philip  Earl  o!  Chefter- 

1748 

field 

1778 

CO 

Sir  John  Chetwode 

1 7 8iL 

/ 1 

1717 

John  Chicheley 

'737 

1778 

Robert  Child 

1725 

1725 

Edmund  Chirnull 

1771 

1791 

Richard  Madman  Trench 

Chifvvell 

1736 

1772 

Thomas  Chownc 

1768 

1767 

John  Baptift  Cipriani 

1769 

1753 

John  Earl  of  Clanricard 

177s 

1791 

\Villiam  Henry  Duke  of 

J794 

Clarence 

1725 

Baron  John  Clark 

1787 

Thomas  Clark 
Thomas  Clark 
Benjamin  Clarke 
Charles  Clarke 
Charles  Clarke 
Richard  Clarke 
John  Claxton 
|chn  Clements 
Charles  Lord  Clifford 
Robert  Bidiop  of  Clogher 
Charles  Coates 
Thomas  Cockayne 
Sir  James  Cockburne 
Richard  Coffin 
John  Cole 
William  Cole 
Sir  Georc:e  Coiebrook 
George  Colebrooke 
johali  Colebrooke 
William  Coleman,  D.D. 
John  Collinfon 
Peter  Collinfon 
Henry  Lord  Coiraiie 
Charles  Combe 
Saniiiel  Commeline 
Charles  Compton 
james  Comyn 
james  Connel 
William  Conffable 
F r a n c i 3 S e y mo  u r C o n way , 
Marquis  of  Hertford 
Seymour  Conway 

1788 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF 


1788  Francis  Pierpoint  Burton,  1776 

Vifcount  Conyngham  1774 
1790  William  Burton  Conyng-  1793 
ham  1769 

1789  John  Cooke,  M.D. 

1790  Thomas  Cooke  1720 

1720  Allen  Cooper  1789 

1785  Anthony  Afhley  Cooper,  1761 

Earl  ol  Shaftfbury  1722 
1785  Edmund  Cooper,  D.D.  1768 
1755  Francis  Cooper 
1776  Sir  Grey  Cooper 
1768  Sir  John  Mordaunt  Cope  1752 


1775  Fylh  Coppinger  1783 

1781  Francis  Corbin  179b 

1723  Sir  Robert  Cornwall  1 75 1 1 789 

1725  Hugh 'Corry  1770 

1794  Richard  Cofway  1767 

1725  Sir  Clement  Cotterel  1793 

1794  Edward  Cotton  ^794 

1778  Robert  Salufbury  Cotton  1794 

1783  William  Cotton  1782 

1767  Dennis  de  la  Coudraye  1770 

1785  Thomas  Cowper  1766 

1 744  V/illiam  Cowper  1 746 

1788  William  Coxe  1727 

1787  Clayton  Mordaunt  1789 

Cracherode  1784 

1768  Jofeph  Cradock  177b 

1795  Henry  Crathorne  ^7^9 

1789  George  Craufurd  1791 

1723-4  John  Creyk  1723 


Thomas  Croft 
Sir  John  Cullum 
Sir  Thomas  Cullum 
William  Cuming,  M.D. 
James  Cummins 
John  Cumyns 
Sir  Fofter  Cunliffe 
Timothy  Cunningham 
Savile  Cull 
John  Cuthbert 

D. 

EmanuelMendezDaCoft; 
William  Dade 
Robert  Dallas 
James  Dallaway 
Alexander  Dalrymple 
Richard  Dalton 
Thomas  Dampier,  D.L. 
George  Dance 
Nathaniel  Dance 
Francifco  Daniele 
James  Dargent,  M.D. 
John  Darker 
Peter  Daval 
Mr.  Davers 
John  Davies,  D.D. 
Abraham  D’Aubant 
Henry  Dawkins 
William  Dawfon 
James  Deacon 
Simon  Degg,  M.D. 

1784 
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1784  Charles  De  Laef  i735 

1719  Lewis  Delahaye  i755 

1788  Oliver  Delancey  1784 

1785  Ant.  Francifco  Delandine  i770 

1767  Paul  DemidolF  i733 

1783  Samuel  Denne  1784 

1794  Richard  Dennifon,  M. D.  1736 
1796  John  Dent  i757 

1791  Robert  Dent  ^737 

1769  Lord  Le  Defpencer  ^737 

1762  William  Duke  of  Devon-  1790 

(Lire  1763 

1747  Marfh  Dickenfon  1784 

1777  David  Brown  Dignum  1784 

1784  Brampton  Gordon  Dil-  1780 

lingham  1784 


Robert  Dingley 
1796  William  Dinwoody 
1778  John  Difney,  D.D. 


1759  George  Dixon,  D.D.  ^743 

1717  Robert  Dobyns  1748 

1769  William  Dodd,  D.D.  1779 

1780  John  Englifh  Dolben  1760 

1773  Ab.  Francifco  Maria  Dolce  1727 

1778  Peter  Dore  1796 

1767  Robert  Dormer  I775 

1779  Francis  Do'uce  1770 

1778  John  Douglas,  D.D.  1794 

1781  Sylvefter  Douglas  1725 

1780  James  Douglafs  1752 

1796  Lieut.ColonelDowdefwell  1751 

1791  William  Marquis  of  1745 

Downfhire  i774 


Francis  Drake 
Francis  Drake 
Thomas  Drake 
William  Drake 
Mr.  Draper 
Edward  Drax 
Henry  Dry 
Matthew  Duane 
Charles  Dubofc 
Andrew  Coltee  Ducarel 
Lord  Ducie 
Duclos 

Sir  Thomas  Dundas 
Elias  Durnford 
Col.  John  Duroure 
Philip  Duval,  D.D. 


E. 

Auguftine  Earl 
Erafmus  Earle 
William  Benfon  Earle 
Sir  Harry  Echlin 
John  Edfon 
Sir  Frederic  Eden 
George  Lord  Edgecumbe 
Jofeph  Edmondfon 
Bryan  Edwards 
Capt.  Edwards 
George  Edwards 
Godolphin  Edwards 
Thomas  Edwards 
Thomas  Edwards 


1791 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF 


1791  Francis  Henry  Egerton 
1765  John  Egerton,  D.D. 

1780  John  Elliot 
1784  George  Ellis 
1777  John  Ellis 

1795  Henry  Emlyn 
1752  Henry  Emmett 

1779  Henry  Charles  Englefield 
1787  John  Erickfon 
1787  James  Efdaile 

Brownlow  Earl  of  Efl'ex 
1772  James  ElTex 
1756  Salvatore  Ettore 

1725  Sir  John  Evelyn 
1791  Sir  James  Eyre 
1767  Richard  Eyre,  D.D. 

1752  William  Eyre 

F. 

1789  Adam  Fabroni 
1763  Richard  Farmer 
1793  Jofeph  Farrington 

1762  Bryan  Fauffet 

1726  Fellows 

1763  Samuel  Felton 
1771  John  Fenn 

1727  Dr.  Ferrari 

1777  George  Lord  De  Fcrrars 

1796  Edmund  Ferrers 
1777  Robert  Earl  Ferrers 

1790  Samuel  Ferris 
1779  William  Feuilleteau 
1787  James  Earl  of  Fife 


1737  Peter  Filenius 

1789  Hans  Finfon 
1777  Alleyne  Fitzherbert 
1748  Richard  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
1770  Roger  Flexman,  D.D. 

1791  Count  de  Florida  Blanca 
1761  Francifco  Henriquez 

Flores 

1726  Captain  Floyer 
1752  Thomas  Fludyer 
1794  Henry  Fly 

1775  Thomas  Talbot  Foley 
1 720  . Humphrey  Folkes 
1720  Martyn  Folkes 

1736  Dr.  Forbes 

1737  Sir  Arthur  Forbes 

1792  Edward  Ford 

1793  Edward  Ford 

1776  Pulter  Forrefter 
1752  James  Forfler 
1758  Mark  Fofcarini 
1786  William  Forfyth 
1792  Hugh  Earl  Fortefcue 
1766  John  Reinhold  Fofter 

1790  William  Fofter,  D.D. 

1772  King  Samuel  Fraine 
1756  Richard  Frank 

1773  Benjamin  Franklin 
1732  Charles  Frederick 
1726  Rev.  Mr.  Freeman 
1735  Rev.  Mr.  Freeman 

1794  Cypriano  Ribeiro  Freire 
1775  John  Frere 


lyiy 

1717 

1777 

1782 

1788 

1719 

1785 

1760 

1788 

1784 

1784 

1748 

1787 

1 766 

1729 

1792 

1784 

1794 

1795 

1770 

1783 

1725 

1793 

1718 

1795 

1767 

1717 

1785 

1768 

1784 
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G.  1770 

Roger  Gale  i79° 

Samuel  Gale  1790 

William  Gale  i794 

Maxwell  Garthfhore  1785 

Thomas  Gafcoigne  I775 

Alexander  Geekie  1789 

Monheur  Genet  1789 

John  Alexander  Genevois  1792 
Edward  Gibbon-  1784 

Francis  Gibfon  1776 

William  Gibfon  i794 

Andrew  Giffard  1767 

John  Gillies  1789 

Lewis  Giraldi  i77° 

Mr.  Glen  1785 

Richard  bp.  01  Gloucefter 
Samuel  bp.  of  Gloucefter  1777 
Richard  Glover  ^757 

Richard  Carr  Glyn  ^737 

William  Mann  Godfchall  1784 
John  Gooch  1782 

Alexander  Gordon  1769 

George  Gofling  1789 

Robert  Gofling  1767 


William  Gofling 
Richard  Gough 
Brampton  Gourdon 
Francis  Philip  Gourdon  1768 
Foote  Gower,  M.D.  1776 
Granville  Levefon,  Earl  1720 
Gower  1787 

L 


Matthew  Grave 
Richard  Gray 
Robert  Gray 
George  Graves 
George  Gregory 
Valentine  Green 
Sir  William  Green 
Thomas  Greene 
James  Grenville 
W.  Wyndham  Grenville 
Charles  Greviile 
Fulke  Greviile 
George  Lord  Greviile 
John  Grieve 
Philip  Griffin 
James  Bucknall,  Vifcount 
Grimfton 
Daniel  Grofe 
Francis  Grofe 
Rev.  Dr.  Guerdis 
Sir  John  Guife 
Jofeph  Gulfton 
John  Gunning 
Bartlett  Gurney 
Richard  Guy 

H. 

Edward  Haiftwell 
Robert  Halifax 
Jofeph  Hall 
William  Seward  Hall 


1720 
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1720  Dr.  Halley 
1758  Frederic  Halley 

1773  Anthony  Hamilton 
1792  William  Hamilton 

1779  Hugh  Hammerdey 

1791  Thomas  Hammerdey 
1734  Thomas  Hammond 
1739  William  Hanbury 
1784  Talbot  Blaney  Handafyd 

1774  Sir  ¥/alden  Hanmer 

1792  Walden  Henry  Hanmer 
1753  Philip  Harcourt 

1769  George  Hardinge 
1730  Richard  Hardinge 

1780  Thoiuas  Hardwick 
1791  Philip  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
1718  john  Hardy 

1717  Henry  Hare 

1717  yohn  Hare 
1788  Richard  Harford 

1724  Lord  Harold 
1728  John  ITarper 

1787  Charles  E.  of  Flarrington 
1732  Edward  Plarrifon 

1770  Matthew  Harrifon 
1741  Dr.  Plartley 
1783  Buhc  Hartwood 

1718  John  Harwood 
1763  Edward  Haded 
1795  Edward  Finch  Hatton 

1725  Col.  Haughton 
1787  Chridopher  Hawkins 


CAL  LIST  OF 

1781  George  Hawicins 

1792  John  Adair  Hawkins 
1787  John  Sidney  Hawkins 
1789  Richard  Haworth 
1720  George  Hayes 

1724  Signor  Nicolo  Haym 
1791  Treby  Hele  Hayes 
1756  Thomas  Hayward 

1793  Thomas  Hearne 
1775  Benjamin  Heath 
1795  George  Heath 

1770  William  Heberden,  M.D. 

1794  John  Henderfon 
1778  Samuel  Henley 

1795  Brydges  Hennicker 

1785  John  Henniker 
1787  Charles  Herbert 

1786  Sir  Richard  Heron 
1720  [CharlesJ Earl  of  Hertford 
1794  [Francis  Seymour  Con- 
way] Earl  of  Hertford 

1784  John  Hewet 

1781  Chridian  Gottlieb  Heyne 

1791  Thomas  Hibbert 
1724  Robert  Hickes 

1792  Thomas  Ford  Hill 
1759  Henry  Hill 
1748  John  Hill 

1755  Nathaniel  Hillier 

1793  Sir  William  Hillman 
1789  Philip  Hills 

1769  John  Hinchcliffe,  D.D. 

1790 
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1790  Henry  John  Hinchcliffe  1795 

1784  Francis  Hiorne  ^775 

1775  Thomas  Hirfl:  *794 

1790  Charles  Hoare  *757 

1725  Henry  Hoare  *784 

1788  Henry  Hugh  Hoare  *725 

1775  Richard  Hoare  *767 

1792  Richard  Colt  Hoare  *769 

1748  William  Hocker 

1795  John  Hodges  *77^ 

1794  Thomas  Hallet  Hodges  1789 

1774  RobertBanksHodgkinfon  1 793 

1756  Rev.  John  Hodgfon  1781 

1752  Edward  Hody  1788 

1791  William  Holcombe 
1778  Peter  Hoi  ford 

1784  Thos,  Hollingberry,  D.D. 

1725  John  Hollings,  M.D.  *787 

1757  Thomas  Hollis  1781 

1717  George  Holmes  *73^ 

1721  George  Holmes,  jun.  1766 

1794  John  Holmes  *77° 

1770  William  Holwell  1768 

1794  John  Homfray  *724 

1784  Thomas  Hopkins  *7^9 

1793  Samuel  .Horiiey,  D.D.  1790 

1785  William  Houlfton  *757 

1768  Charles  Howard  1762 

1794  John  Howard  1788 

1784  Richard  Howard  *784 

1720  Charles  Howfon  1720 

1757  Ignatio  Hugford  *7*7 


L 2 


Nathaniel  Hulme,  M.D. 
Edward  Hulfe 
Joiiah  Hunt 
Thomas  Hunt,  D.D. 
William  Hunt 
Dr.  Hunter 
Wm.  Hunter,  M.D. 
Francis  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don 

John  Huffev 
Mann  Hutchinfon 
Thomas  Hutdiinfon 
William  Hutchinfon 
Chriftian  Fiwid 

J- 

John  Jackfon 
Richard  Jackfon 
Theodore  Jacobfon 
William  James 
John  Ibbetfon 
Richard  Jebb,  M.D. 

Mr.  Jeff 
William  Jeffs 
Joleph  Jekyll 
Thomas  Jenkins 
John  Ihre 
Sir  J9hn  Ingleby 
Richard  Paul  Jodreli 
Henry  Johnfon 
Maurice  Johnfon 


1748 
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1748  V/alter  Johnfon 
1795  John  Jones 
1720  Philip  Jones 
1757  Thomas  Jones 
1784  Thomas  Jordan 
1748  Charles  Joy 
1733  James  Joy 
1718  James  Joye 
1753  Edmund  Ironfide 
1771  John  Ives 

K. 

1774  John  Hatfield  Kaye 

1765  Richard  Kaye 

1766  George  Keate 

1718  Robert  Keck 

1769  Matthew  Lewis  Keichell 

1769  Thomas  Keighly 
1784.  Sir  Lloyd  Kenyon 
1741  John  Kettel 

1795  John  Keyfall 

1770  Edward  King 

1796  John  King 
1770  [ohn  Glen  King 
1761  Walter  King 

1752  Robert  Lumley  Kingiton 
1784  George  Lord  Kinnaird 
1776  John  Kipling 
1778  iVndrew  Kippis,  D.P. 

1767  Jofeph  Kirby 

1719  John  Kirkpatrick 

1794  NathanielMatthewKnapp 


CAL  LIST  OF 

1785  Richard  Payne  Knight 
1717  Samuel  Knight,  D.D. 

L. 

1777  Richard  Lad  broke 
1782  Sir  James  Winter  Lake 
1795  Aylmer  Bourne  Lambert 
1788  Charles  Lambert 
1715  Mr.  Lamotte 

1795  John  Lane 
1757  Robert  Lane 

1777  William  Langford 

1796  William  Larkins 

1778  William  Lafcelles 
1793  John  Latham 

1774  William  Latham 
1724  William  Latin 
1741  Andrew  Laurence 
1784  William  Laurence 
1 748  John  Lawrie 

J785  Charles  Peter  Layard 
1771  Daniel  P.  Layard,  M.P. 
1773  John  Martin  Leake 
1726  Stephen  Martin  Leake 
1793  Ph.  Hammerlley  Leathes 

1775  Edmund  Lechmere 
1784  Edward  Ledwicr 
1796  Charles  Shaw  Lefevrt 
1748  Eleneage  Legge 
1724  Theophilus  Leigh 
1788  Thomas  Leman 
1796  John  Leflie 


1719 
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1719  Thomas  L’Eftrange 
1764  John  Letch,  M.D. 

1724  Smart  Letheuillier 

1725  Capt.  Letheuillier 
1771  J.  C.  Lettfom,  M.D. 
1776  Alhton  Lever 
1773  Mofes  Ifaac  Levy 
1794  Charles  Edward  Lewes 
1784  George  Lord  Vifcount 

Lewifham 

1794  Hugh  Leycefter 
1773  Brownlow,  Lord  BiOiop 
of  Lichfield  and  Cov. 
1767  George  Earl  of  Lichfield 

1771  Philip  de  Limbourg 
1784  Thomas  Thurlow,  Bp. 

of  Lincoln 

1772  John  Lind 
1788  John  Liptrap 
1763  Charles  Lloyd 
1771  John  Lloyd 

1 748  John  Locke 

1737  John  Locker 

1762  Jofeph  Tolfon  Lockyer 

1787  Edmund  Lodge 

1775  Walter  Long 

1702  William  Lons; 

1725  Grey  Longueville 
1755  Michael  Lort 
1761  John  Gideon  Loten 
1787  Alexander  Lord  Lough 
boroush 


1756  Charles  Lowth 
1760  Giov.  Pietro  Lucatelli 
1749  Edward  Lye 
1727  George  Lynn,  jun. 

1720  John  Lynton 

1790  Daniel  Lyfons 
1786  Samuel  Lyfons 
1740  Charles  Lyttelton 

M. 

1795  George  Earl  Macartney 

1795  Aulay  Macaulay 

1752  George  E.  of  Macclesfield 
1788  Sir  Archibald  M‘Donald 
1766  William  Macguire 

1735  Daniel  Mackercher 
1774  Herbert  Mackworth 
1794  James  M'Pherfon 
1794  Ange  Denis  Macquin 
1784  John  Maddocks 
1737  Marquis  Maffei 

1791  Lewis  Majendie 

1796  Jofeph  Mainwaring 

1736  Rev.  Mr.  Malcombe 
1793  Edmund  Malone 

1793  Theodore  Auguft.  Mann 

1778  Owen  Manning 

1725  Sir  Richard  Manningham 

1784  James  Mansfield 

1785  William  Marfden 
1784  Charles  Marfh 
1758  John  Marfili 


1752 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF 


1 752  Adam  Martin 

1762  Vincent  Martinelli 
1718  Richard  Middleton 

MaiTey,  M.D. 

1752  Robert  Mafters 
1795  Thomas  James  Mathias 
1760  Alexio  Symmacho  Maz- 
zochi 

1755  Richard  Mead 
1749  Samuel  Mead 

1756  Thomas  Meech,  M.D. 

1763  Gerard  Meerman 
1762  Charles  MelliHi 
1775  Robert  Melville 
1791  Thomas  Meredith 

1784  John  Metcalfe 
1787  James  Meyrick 
1786  John  Meyrick 

1795  Owen  Portland  Meyrick 
1774  Richard  Michell 
1717  James  Mickleton 

1791  Henry  Lord  Middleton 
1741  Dr.  Milles 

1774  Jeremiah  Milles,  D.D. 
1789  Thomas  Milles 
1789  John  Milner 
1 794  James  Milnes 

1792  John  Milton 
1767  Daniel  Minet 

1785  James  'Mingay 
1736  Andrew  Mitchell 
1794  Sir  John  Mitford 


1751  William  Mitford 
1775  William  Mitford 

1783  Daniel  Gothelf  Molden- 

hauer,  D.D. 

1781  Richard  Molefworth 
1757  Giovane  de  Moncada 
1796  Charles  Monro 
1773  John  Monro,  D.D. 

1772  Anthony  Lord  Vifcount 
Montague 

1784  Charles  Duke  of  Mon- 

tague 

1761  Edw.  Wortley  Montague 
1792  Frederie  Montague 
172  5 John  Duke  of  Montague 
1791  Lewis  Charles  Montolieu 
1789  Chriftopher  Moody 
1767  Charles  Moore 

1787  James  Moore 
1755  Philip  Morant 
1720  Charles  Mordaunt 
1795  Th.  Ofbert  Mordaunt 
1766  Vv-'iHiam  Morehead 
1737  Thomas  Morell 
1751  Edward  Rowe  Mores 
1783  John  Morgan 

?:779  David  Walter  Morgan 
1725  Rev.  Mr.  Morris 

1788  Leonard  Morfe 

1789  Robert  AAorfe 

1734  Crom.  Mortimer,  M.D. 
1757  Charles  Morton,  M.D. 

178.5 
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1785  George  Earl  of  Morton  1717 
1763  Thomas  Earl  of  Morton  1739 
1795  Charles  Mofs  *763 

1770  John  Motteaux  1781 

1793  Francis  Moyfant  1741 

1769  Peter  Muilman  i754 

1776  Conftant.  Lord  Mulgfave  1784 
1793  Henry  Lord  Mulgrave  J776 
1727  Mr.  Monday  1741 

1778  Sir  William  Mufgrave  1736 
1760  Ebenezer  Muflel  ^777 

1763  Thomas  Mytton  *79i 

1734  William  Mytton  1787 

N.  1752 

1767 

1775  James  Napier  1766 


1795  Robert  Nares 
1773  Treadway  Naih,  D.D. 
1769  James  Nafmith 


1755  Lawrence  Natter  ^ 775 

1794  George  Nayler  ^773 

1794  Richard  Neave  i775 

X701  Turberville  Needham  1794 

1756  Robert  Nelbit,  M.D.  1775 

1775  Cofmus  Neville  ^773 

1792  Richard  Aldworth Neville  1770 

1730  Mr.  New  1791 

1784  George  Lewis  Newnham  1767 

1793  George  Lewis  Newnham  1766 

1724  John  Nicholas  i793 

1795  Robert  Nicholas 


William  Nicholas 
John  Nickolls 
Due  de  Nivernois 
Mark  Noble 
Frederic  Lewis  Norden 
William  Norris 
William  Norris 
Frederick  Lord  North 
George  North 
William  Northey 
Richard  E.ofNorthington 
Thomas  Northmore 
Hugh  Duke  of  North- 
umberland 
John  Nourfe 
Thomas  Nugent 
Lord  Vifeount  Nuneham. 

O. 

[eremiah  Jacob  Oherlin 
Sir  Lucius  Obrien 
Craven  Ord 
John  Ord 
Thomas  Orde 
Orazio  Orlando 
Robert  Orme 
Thomas  Orme 
James  Adolph.  Oughton 
Thomas  Owen 
William-  Owen 


P. 
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ALPHABETICAL 


LIST  OF 


P.  1796 

1776  John  Pacey  1792 

1753  Camillo  Paderni  1765 

1726  Mr.  Palmer  1788 

1734  John  Palmer  i754 

1787  Roger  Palmer  *77° 

1764  William  Palmer  1784 

1771  William  Palmer  1736 

1776  Henry  Vif.  Palmerfton  1760 

1755  Giufeppi  Maria  Pancrazi  1772 

1761  Martin  Panzano  1769 

1735  David  Papillon  ^772 

1796  Thomas  Pares  1766 

1778  John  Parifh  1766 

1789  Robert  Parker  1738 

1781  Thomas  Boothby  Parkyns  1795 

1748  James  Parfons,  M.D.  1752 

1787  William  Parfons  1788 

1794  William  Parfons  I73° 

1784  Henry  Partridge  1781 

1761  Miguel  Perez  Pallor  ^757 

1762  Ignatius  Paterno  ^793 

1731  Simon  Patrick  1784 

1717  William  Pavey  1787 

1789  Henry  Eberhard  Gottlieb  1793 

Paulus  1790 

1781  Sir  Ralph  Payne  1741 

1776  John  Peachy  ^759 

1771  Samuel  Pearfon  i735 

1787  William  Pearfon  1752 

1732  Francis  Peck  1791 

1751  Samuel  Pegge  1791 


Samuel  Pegge,  jun. 

Peter  Peirfon 
George  Pembroke 
Granville  Penn 
Thomas  Pennant 
Dr.  Lucas  Pepys 
Charles  George  Percival 
Lord  Percival 
Thomas  Percival 
Thomas  Percival,' M.  D. 
Thomas  Percy 
William  Perrin 
George  Perry 
John  Lewis  Petit,  M.D. 
Lord  Petre 
William  Petrie 
John  Pettingal 
Roger  Pettiward 
Erafmus  Philipps 
Granado  Piggott 
Giovani  Battifta  Piraneh 
David  Pitcairn 
William  Pitt 
"Vincent  de  Plauchut 
Thomas  Plumer 
Other  Earl  of  Plymouth 
Dr.  Pococke 
William  Pollard 
Benjamin  Pomfret 
Arthur  Pond 
Mic.  George  Poniatowlki 
Charles  Pontoppidan 

1778 
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1778  Antonio  Ponz 
1734  Makchy  Poftlethwaite 
1784  Thomas  Potter 
1773  John  Pownall 
1769  Thomas  Pownall 

1772  Jacob  Prefton 
1754  William  Price 

1784  John  Pridden 
1720  Mr.  Prideaux 
1748  Benjamin  Prideaux 
1730  Rev..  Mr.  Primate 
1781  Samuel  Prime 

1773  Sir  John  Pringle,  M.D. 
1783  William  Pryce,  M.D. 

1774  William  Purkis 
1794  Charles  Small  Pybus 

R. 

1736  Benjamin  RadcliiFe 
1743  Allan  Ramfay 

1785  Mathew  Racer 

1788  Philip  Ralhleigh 

1786  JohnBaptixl;  Anthony  Raft 
1793  Francis  Lord  Rawdon 
1718  Thomas  Rawlinfon 
1772  William  Rawlinfon 
1763  Giuf.  Recupero 

1789  John  Reeves 

1785  Thomas  Reid,  M.D. 

1748  Samuel  Reynardfon 
1778  Henry  Revell 
AID. 


1772-84  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds 

1788  Comte  de  la  Torre  de 

Rezzonico 

1776  William  Rhodes 
1792  Richard  Richards 

1735  Dr.  Richardfon 
1772  John  Richardfon 
1779  Robert  Richardfon, 

D.D. 

1789  Robert  Riddel 
1792  Walter  Riddel 
17S9  George  Ridge 
1764  Matthew  Ridley 
1792  William  Roberts 

1788  Wilfon  Aylelbury  Roberts 

1736  Chriftopher  Robinfon 
1735  Sir  Thomas  Robinfon 
1743-48  Sir  Thomas  Ro- 

binlon 

1763  Thomas  Robinfon 
1783  Francis  Robfon 
1752  Charles  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham 

1752  Richard  Roderick 
1752  Charles  Rogers 

1789  Charles  Rogers 
1794  George  Rogers 
1762  Robert  Lord  Romney 
1776  Hay  man  Rooke 
1748  Henry  Rooke 


Reynolds,  1769  William  Rofe 
1795  Patrick  Rofs 
M 


1784 
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ALPHABETICAL 


LIST  OF 


1784  Jean  Le  Roy  1736 

1776  Col.  William  Roy  1792 

1744  Philip  Vifcount  Royfton  1792 
1775  Frederick  Baron  Rudbeck  1776 

1793  Abbe  de  la  Rue  1788 

1791  Thomas  Ruggles  177b 

1769  Edward  Rumfey  1784 

1765  Francis  Ruffel  173b 

1782  Richard  Ruflel  1 7 ^ 7 

1782  Thomas  Ryves  1796 

1779 

S.  176b 

1793 

1796  Jofeph  Sabine 

1783  William  Sale  I7b7 

1784  J ames  Earl  of  Salilbury 

1773  Henry  Jerom  de  Sallis  1787 
T7b3  Jofeph  Salvadore  ^1^1 

1795  Thomas  Sampfon  1754- 

1792  Henry  Savage  177b 

1794  George  Saunders  ^795 

1780  William  Saunders,  M.D.  1781 
1717  Robert  Saunderfon  1783 

173b  John  Sawbridge  i793 

1724  Edmund  Sawyer  t7b9 

1725  Gafpar  Scheuchtzer  ^743 

i7b7  M.  Schlasger  ^795 

1780  John  Henry  Schlegel  i777 
1758  Rev,  Samuel  Schmidt  1784 
1758  Frederick  Sam.  Schmidt  1787 
1752  Ralph  Schomberg,  M.D.  1791 
1 7b 5 George  Scott 


George  Lewis  Scott 
Sir  John  Scott 
sir  William  Scott 
Kennet  Earl  of  Seaforth 
John  Barlow  Seale 
George  Auguftus  Selwyn 
William  Selwyn 
Peter  Sergeant 
Thomas  Sergeant 
Jofeph  Correa  de  Serra 
William  Seward 
Sir  Thomas  Sewell 
Richard  Dickfon  Shackle- 
ford 

Anthony  Earl  of  Shaftef- 
bury 

Richard  Sharp 
Fane  William  Sharpe 
Grey  Sharpe 
George  Shaw 
Stebbing  Shaw 
William  Shaw 
John  Lord  Sheffield 
John  Sheldon 
William  Sheldon 
George  Shelvocke 
Robert  Sherfon 
Sir  George  Shuckburgh 
William  George  Sibley 
Colonel  Simcoe 
Samuel  Foart  Simmons, 
M.D. 


1759 


^759 

1773 

1787 

1784 

1793 

1796 

1794 

1721 

1770 

1790 

1751 

1771 

1792 

1749 

1787 

1736 

1769 

1777 

1795 

1766 

1724 

1791 

1743 

1794 

1793 

1774 

1751 

1752 

1784 

1736 

1781 
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Bolton  Simpfon 
John  Simpfon 
[ames  Sims,  M.D. 

John  Sinclair 
Sir  William  Charles  Parrel 
Skeffington 
A4atthev/  Skinner 
Robert  Smirke 
Elilha  Smith 
Francis  Smith 
George  Smiith 
Pvcv.  yobn  Smith 
Jofeph  Smith 
Matthew  Smith 
Philio  Smith 

1 

Robert  Smith 
Sir  Hugh  Smithfon 
John  Smyth 
Powell  Snell 
John  Soane 
Edv/ard  Solley 
Rev.  Mr.  Sol ley 
Samuel  Sollev 
Colonel  Sorhebv 
William  Sotheby 
Richard  Southgate 
Samuel  Southoufe 
William  Southoufe 
Richard  Spe^d 
George  John  Earl  Spencer 
Harry  Spencer 

••  L 

Jofeph  Spilfbi’.rv 

M 


1767 

1780 

1791 

1747 

1774 

1772 

1775 


1 700 
lyboi 

1788 
J787 

1735 

1 769 

I ':CA 
/ ✓ • 

1767 

I '.-8  6 

1792 

1717' 

1789 

1771 


/ / / J 


Richard  Spooner 
Harvey  Spragge 
John  Spranger 
Samuel  Squire 
George  Stackpoole 
Peter  de  Stsehlin 
George  Henry  Earl  of 
Stamford 
Edward  Stanley 
John  Fleming  Stanley 
John  Thomas  Stanlev 
Richard  Stanley 
Sir  John  Statham 
Plcnry  Stebbing 
John  William  Steers 
George  Steevens 
Francis  Stephens 
Philip  Stephens 
18  Robert  Stephens 
Olaus  Stephenfon 
Philip  Stevens 
[ohn 


Stewart 


I o o J 
, z' 

1 y o y 
I "6q 

1777 

1778 
1761 

W45 

1765 

1776 


¥/illiam  Stirling 
Daniel  Stone 
Francis  Stone 
Richard  Stonehewe 
Anthony  Storer 
Thomas  Storer 
Phil.  Muffel  Stofch 
William  Strahan 
John  Strange 
Thomas  Strong 


1770 


8o 


ALPHABETICAL 


LIST  OF 


1776  George  Struton 

1769  Samuel  Strutt 

1734.  Alexander  Stuart,  M.D. 
1788  Andrew  Stuart 

1775  Frederick  Stuart 
*758  James  Stuart 
1793  George  Stubbs 
1721  Adland  Stukeley 
1717  William  Stukeley 

1784  John  Earl  of  Suffolk 

1787  Peter  Frederick  Suhm 

1770  Laurence  Sullivan 

1785  Richard  Jofeph  Sullivan 
1796  George  Sumner 

1725  Earl  of  Effex 
1785  Thomas  Swinnerton 
1767  Sidney  Swinney,  D.D. 
1719  Sir  Philip  Sydenham 
1784  Thomas  Lord  Sydney 
1793  Mark  Sykes 
1795  John  Symmons 

T. 

1788  Charles  Henry  Talbot 

1717  William  Talman 

1753  John  Sigifmund  Tanner 

1718  Thomas  Tanner 
1747  John  Taylor,  D.D. 

1776  John  Taylor 

1789  Michael  Angelo  Taylor 

1771  John  Tetlow 


1726  James  Theobald 
1789  Lauritz  Andrew  Thodal 

1769  Edward  Thomas 

1770  Sir  Edmund  Thomas 
1784  Alexander  Thompfon 
1743  Peter  Thompfon 
1796  Thomas  Thompfon 
1752  William  Thompfon 

1792  Robert  Thomfon 

1787  Grim  Johnfon  Thorkelin 
1789  Sculo  Theod.  Thorlacius 
1755  James  Thornhaugh 
1723  Sir  James  Thornhill 
1789  Richard  Thorold 

1755  John  Thorpe 
1784  Thomas  Thurlow,  Bp. 
of  Lincoln 

1775  John  Tickeli 

1793  Robert  Steam  Tighe 

1736  Rev.  N.  Tindal 
1767  John  Topham 
1754  William  Tothail 

1786  Charles  Townley 
1795  John  Townley 

1788  Charles  Townfhend 

1787  Francis  Townfhend 
1747  William  Townfhend 

1794  Sir  John  Trevelyan 

1776  Robert  Lord  Trevor 
1735  Samuel  Tuffnell 
1764  Marmaduke  Tunflall 

1737  George  Turnbull 


1789 
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1789  John  Turnbull  ^745 

1791  Rev.  Charles  Turner  1783 

1778  Edmund  Tumor  175b 

1755  Mark  Cephas  Tutet  1786 

1760  Thomas  Tyndal  I779 

1 740  Lord  Vifcount  Tyrconnel 
1767  Michael  Tyfon 
1786  Samuel  Tyffen  17 75 


1756 

1784 

1788 

1758 

1796 

1767 

^794 

1787 

1793 

1752 

1758 

1792 

1747 

1736 

1717 

1787 

1776 

1772 

1794 


V. 

Francifco  Valetta 
Charles  Vallancey 
Richard  Valpy 
Rudolph  de  Valtravers 
George  Vanderzee 
Robert  Vanfittart 
Henry  Vaughan,  M.D. 
Wilmot  Vaughan  Earl  of 
Lilburne 
William  Veel 
Canon  Venuti 
Philip  Venuti 
Peter  Vere 
Samuel  Vere 
Dr.  Vernon 
George  Vertue 
George  Bufley  Villiers 
Earl  oi  Jerfey 
Jean  Baptifte  Gafpar 
Anffe  de  Villoifon 
Abbate  Vifconti 
Gerard  de  Vifme 


1772 

1766 

1784 

1787 

1711 

1791 

1793 

1791 

1753 

1772 

1771 

1796 

1747 

1717 

1789 

1720 

1736 

1787 

1786 

1777 

1743 

1 7 1 8 
1784 

^773 


Edward  Umfrcville 
John  Uphagen 
John  Upton 

Henry  Eari  of  Uxbridge 
William  Vyfc 

W. 

Robert  Darley  W addilovve 
William  Wake 
John  Walcot 
William  Walcot 
Thomas  Walford 
Fowler  Walker 
James  Walker 
John  Walker 
Thomas  Wadker 
Horace  Walpole 
Thomas  Vv^alpole 
John  Walfli 
William  Walton 
Richard  W^alwyn 
Humphrey  Wanley 
Plenty  Wan  fey 
John  Warburton 
John  Ward 
John  Ward 
Richard  Ward 
John  Waring 
Philip  Henry  Warkhoufe 
Thomas  Warkhoufe 
John  Henry  Warre 
John  V/arren,  LL.L. 

W93 
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1793  John  Warren 

1791  John  Borlafe  Warren 

1769  Richard  Warren,  M.D. 

1770  Thomas  Warton 

1725  Dr.  Waterland 
1780  Jonathan  Wathen 
1796  Thomas  Watkins 
1759  |ohn  Watfon 
1776  Benjamin  Way 
1763  John  Webb 

174.7  Philip  Carteret  Webb 
T 794  Willis  Webb 

1774  Godfrey  Webfler 
1759  Samuel  Wedderburne 
1786  Jofeph  Wedgewood 
1795  George  Samuel  V/egge 
1769  Samuel  Wegge 

1790  David  Wells 

1792  Benjamin  Weft 

1726  James  Weft 
1751  Thomas  Weft 

1771  Charles  V/efton 
1794  Stephen  Wefton 

1784  Thomas  Vifc.  Weymout 
1771  John  Whitaker 

1775  William  Whitaker 
1718  John  White 
1771  William  White 

1791  Caleb  Whitefoord 

1793  Henry  Whitfeld 
1758  Charles  Whitworth 
1755  John  Wickham 


1767  Jofeph  Wightwicke 
1763  Jofeph  Wilcocks 

1720  Dr.  Wilkins 
1725  Francis  Wilkinfon 
1795  John  Wilkinfon,  M.D 
I 790  Henry  Norton  Wilks 
1791  Robert  Willan 

1772  Edward  Willes 
1763  Ralph  vVillet 
1781  George  James  Williams 
1717  Brown  Willis 

1 748  Lord  Willoughby  of 

Parham 

1791  John  Wilmot 

1 745  John  Eardley  Wilmot 
1755  Edward  Wilfon 
1758  Richard  Wilfon 

1751  Thomas  Wilfon 

1792  William  Wilfon 

1724  Heneage  E.of  Winchelfea 
179;  George  E.  of  Winchelfea 
1758  Jofeph  Winder 

1771  George  Wingfield 
1761  John  Winkelman 
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